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ADVERTISEMENT 
TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDITION. 


In  presenting  to  the  American  public  this  excel- 
lent compend  of  Universal  Histcnry.  the  original 
work  is  given  entiie,  wiUiou|  ^bindgjoment  or  altera- 
tion. It  has  be^fl^^ou^t  s(dvidahfi^^  however,  to 
add  a  few  pages  ta  ;thctft^4rt:cff  the  history  which 
relates  to  the  discovery J^b^  ietd^  of  North 

America.  The  portioniS  jEJ^Arii!^^  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  the  book  by  being  enclosed  in 
brackets.  Numerous  questions  have  been  prepared 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  its  use  as  a  Text- 
book in  schools. 

Philade^  V! ,  January,  1844. 
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PREFACE. 


Tsis  Volume  eontaiiw  a  brief  Mrrathre  of  the  principal  erente 
in  the  History  of  the  World,  from  the  earlieet  ages  to  the  piesent 
time.  With  the  view  of  &eiiitatiiig  the  researches  of  the  atudeoty 
as  well  as  of  lendering  the  work  more  available  for  the  purposes 
of  tuitioii,  the  conifNler  has  adopted  the  noTel  arrangement  of  a 
division  into  periods  of  centuries.  This  plan  appeared  to  him 
Jikdy  to  mopliiy  the  study  of  history,  by  its  enabUn^  the  imprao- 
tised  reader  to  synchronise  facts,  to  group  round  one  coromoa 
centre  the  events  occurring  at  the  same  time  in  various  and  some- 
times  widely  distant  cooBtries,  and  to  prev^ftt  that  eonfusion  of 
dbites  and  occurrences  so  common  with  those  who  have  read  his- 
lory  in  dsife^hed  portioon.  As  an  ^iaiti^toiy  .vprk*  he  trusts  that 
k  will  be  £oxmd  valuabl^.^C  pr^Aadkig  *ji  J^bv6d|p  oi  one  of  the 
most  ueefol  branches  o(  jfearmng;  andlt  isj^e^^  presented 
to  the  Public,  not  without  h<^m  UiQalg^iIpe  and  approbatioii. 

The  writer  lays  no  chum  tcT/of^ii&aliijc)*  if  he  shall  be  pio- 
noimoed  ibrtunate  in  the  choi<ka4i|l»jbqivl^^on  of  his  materials, 
he  will  have  attained  the  ob}^  6)*  Ins*  wishes.  He  has  consulted 
Ihe  best  works  in  the  English  language,  and  acknowledges  his 
great  obl^ations  to  several  of  the  more  recent  French  and  German 
wiitas.  The  referaioes  uxtroduced  into  the  body  of  the  work 
serve  to  indicate  the  main  sources  from  which  his  information  has 
t  derived;  and  it  is  hoped  they  will  also  be  serviceable  to  the 
I  by  directing  the  course  of  his  fmtber  researches,  as  weU 
€as  inducing  him  to  continue  them  in  a  more  ea^bended  field. 

As  to  the  method  to  be  pursued  in  using  this  manual  for  the 
purposes  of  tuition,  the  compiler  deems  it  unnecessary  to  ofier  any 
lengthened  directions ;  the  experienced  teacher  will  readily  adopt 
that  best  suited  to  the  capacities  of  those  under  his  charge.  The 
work  may  be  used  simply  as  a  reading-book ;  but  a  certain  por- 
tion should  be  given  out  for  the  attentive  study  of  the  pupil,  afler 
which  he  should  be  questioned  closely,  not  (miy  as  to  the  more 
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general  facts,  tmt  also  the  most  triyial  cireumstenoes  xeoordecL 
With  this  view,  he  might  be  leqaired  occasionally  to  return  writ- 
ten answers  to  a  series  of  questions  somewhat  like  the  foUowingy 
which  are  selected  from  a  list  the  Compiler  has  drawn  up  for  the 
use  of  his  own  classes :  ^  Origin  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  de- 
scribing also  the  principal  events  t — Attacks  on  the  power  of  the 
fidglish  and  Scotch  aristocracy  from  1450  to  1518 1 — Obstacles 
that  Henry  VII.  encountered  on  ascending  the  throne? — ^Nundwr 
of  wars  between  Charies  V.  and  Francis  L,  withtheir  principal 
events  ?—*  Causes  that  led  to  and  favoured  Reformation  in  Ger^ 
manyt — ^Defects  and  good  qualities  of  Enzabeth*^  administration ! 
and  similar  subjects.  In  these  exercises,  the  pupil  will  of  course 
'be  aided  by  the  explanations  and  directions  of  the  teacher,  with 
Reference  to  the  authorities  to  be  consulted. 

The  importance  of  cornicing  geographical  with  historical  in« 
formation,  will  be  readily  appreciated,  and  the  pupds  shouU  al«K 
times  be  able  to  give  at  least  a  general  description  of  the  Tsrioac 
^Gountries  and  ^ties.i^entieiie^  under  each  oeniary.  Tbose  more 
advanced  mayftoM  |tt^*.'fe  Anfte*t)e*r«^^  to  ooostruet  tnape 
of-^l.  The  worid,  iespn^^tely  aftef  *M  dispensioe,  indieating  the 
parts  settled  by  the  jkm9  o^TKiifacaifdl  their  descendants;  2.  E» 
pire  of  Alexander^  8,  j[oman*^|^rft  under  Augustus ;  4.  Roman 
Empire  at  period V^.fialte44((*^a^(Hi ;  5.  World  in  time  of 
Charlemagne;  6.  Europe  at  OttoMa.  Invasion;  7.  Europe  at 
breaking  out  of  French  Revolution.  Th^  may  also  be  advan- 
tageously employed  in  forming  synoptical  taUes,  as  indicated  in 
the  body  of  the  Work.  These  may  be  increased  or  diminisfaedi 
at  the  optkHi  of  the  teacher ;  but  the  design  should  ever  be  to 
make  the  scholar  his  own  historiaen,  and  so  to  interest  and  exne^ 
cise  him  in  the  study,  as  to  impress  the  &cts  and  dates 
nently  on  his  memory. 

Jamuast,  1843. 
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INTR(H>UeTH)N. 


UmTBRSAL  History  is  commonly  divided  into'  tiM»|HMOtt#!^ 

L  AnciSNt  HisTORT,  ipliiclH  beginning  uMi  flto  etentiMi  of  flie 
"jrorld,  4004  b.  c,  terminates  a.  o.  49^  In  (he  destroetioB  atthb 
Roman  empire; 

n.  Ths  MiDDLir  Ages,  whibh  extend  from' the  flA  of  ItoiHe,  jL  n: 
476^  to  the  discovery  of  AoMricft,  a.  b.  1492; 
'  tt.  MoDCKH  HiBTORii^,  whicfa  commences  all  fbef  latter  epoch, 
iftid,  if  we  do  not  distiiigaish  it  from  Gontemi^raneona  Hbstoiy, 
is  continued  to  the  present  time. 

tiie  events  \irhich  mark  the  separation  between  the  M-W  Bkid 
Sketmi  peribds^  tire  tiie  Eruption  dftiie  Barbariann,  tli^  ednse^ 
^ent^  fiiH  of  tlie  Western  CBmi^fe,  Aid  Hie  fomidatloff'  offh^ 
modem  Enropean  stlites;  between  tfie  Stctmi,  and  the  TIM  aK 
tlie  extension  of  leaming^by  tbe  invention  of  printings  the  talcing 
of  Constantinq[>le,  the  maritime  diseoveries  <tf  Spain  and  Portifr^ 
fsl,  with  tbe  more  extensive  use  of  £bne-«fma. 

£  AirciBirr  SistoRt  rxay  be  sbbd!vid<sd  iMb  four  petledi '^^' 

1.  Tbe  AntedUwoian^  comprising  the  creati<»,  tbd  fid  ^ifiaii 
iMHi  its  immediate  train  of  ^ohsequcit^bes,  and  endibg  i^lth  Ihe 
gra^eral  delnge,  2848  b.  c. 

2.  The  Hercicj  commencmg  with  th«i  establMiniient  oT  tii«i«alr* 
YMt  empii^  and  most  ancient  citfeiit,  and  incltiding  the'fitbulbus 
age»  cf  Greece^ 

a  The  .gfo^siitc^  which  Mgitis  wftb  (HelfiMt^OFjftifi^d,  TfSii^H 
nearly  s3mchronous  with  the  foundation  of  Rome,*  758-a. -at  sdid 
comprised  the  legislative' eitur  of  Eycorgfotf  a^  Sbion,  th^  lise 
and  fiin  of  the  f^rsiati  inon^u^hy,  and  the  earlier  part  c^  Roinail 
history  to  the!  end  of  the  Punic  wars. 

4.  The  Aoman^  from  the  M  of  Carthage,  146  b:  d.,  t6'  that  of 

Rome,  A.  0. 47^ 

•" 

n.  Tbb  Moidlb  Agbs  may  be  conveniently  arranged  in  the-IU? 
lowing  six  periods  :— 

1.  The  foundation  of  the  modem  states  of  Westem  Europe,  a.  d. 
476-622,  when  the  Saxons  invaded  Britain,  449;  the  Visigoths 
settled  in  Spain,  507;  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy,489;  and  the  Franki 
b^gaa  the  formation  of  the  French  mcmarchy,  a,  o.  481. 


xii  vnmowacnon. 

2.  The  neond  comprehends  the  age  of  Mohammed,  with  the 
IMTopagation  i^  hie  creed  and  the  establiahment  of  the  states  which 
embraced  his  religion, 'A.  D.  622^800. 

8.  The  third  embraces  the  period  when  the  emjrire  of  the  West 
was  partiaUy  restored  In  the  Fraidco^Sermanic  dominions  of 
Charlemi^^  800^36;  C; 

4.  The  fourth  is  the  interesting  period  of  the  dark  age8,^9&- 
1100^  during  which  the  monarchy  of  Cbarlenui^ne  fell  to  raUi;-the 
€?apetian  dynasty  began  to  reign  in  France,  Italy  was  parcelled 
oat  aoMmg  a  number  of  petty  princes;  while  in  Germany  Otlio 
conmienced  the  long-continued  struggle  against  feudalism. 

6.  The  Jifth  is  the  romantic  or  heroic  period  <^  the  Crusades; 
1096-1273,  in  which  the  Roman  legal  code^  the  foundation.  0f 
great  part  of  modem  jurisprudence,  began  to  be  studied. 

6.  The  Mxth  bebfid  the  revival  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Italy,  the 
taking  of  Constaptineple  wd  consequent  diffusion  of  itsleaiiied 
men,  the  revival  of  letters,  the  discovery  of  America,  1492,  and 
the  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1497. 

m  MoDBRN  HisTORT  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  stx 
portions:— 

1.  The  period  of  tiie  Reformation,  fitnn  its  commencement  by 
Luther  in  1517>  till  the  termination  of  the  kmg  series  of  Iftalini 
wars  in  1559.  ^  r 

2.  Tl|e  period  of  the  religious  wars,  particularly  in  Fraaoe, 
from  1559  to  the  peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648,  which  produced 
many  important  changes  in  Europe. 

a.  The  period  from^  1648  to  the  death  <^  Louis  XIV.  in  inj^ 
during  which  Russia  entered  into  the  European  commcmwealtb* 
imd  Qr^t  Britain  began  to  assume  preponderating  influenee  on 
fbe  Continent 

4.  The  fourth  period  terminates  with  the  peace  of  Versailles.. 
)783,  which  established  the  independence  of  the  United  States* 
and  during  whk^h  Prussia  became  a  first-rate  power. 

5»  The  French  Revolution,  from  the  meeting  of  the  States- 
general  in  1789,  to  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1815. 

&  The  period  from  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  1815^  to  the  present 
day.  . 


ELEMENTS 

of 

UNIVERSAL  HISTORY. 

PART  FIRST. 
ANCIENT    HISTORY. 

IrSOfi  THE  CtEtATlOV  4004,  B.  C*  T6  tRt  FALL  W  THK  WKtnkHk 
EMPIRE,  476  A*  D. 

FORTY-tlRfeT  CENTURY. 

iOOif  Creiatbn  of  tlie  World. 

Creation,  4004  b.  c. — ^<*  In  the  beginning  6od  created  the  heaves 
and  the  earth,"  and  by  the  power  of  his  word,  gave  to  a  rade  chaotie 
s&ass  the  admirable  beauty  and  yarietj^  which  now  everywhere  salute 
ihe  eye.  Man  was  formed  the  last  and  best  of  his  works,  in  the  image 
of  hb  Maker,  upright  and  happy,  with  powers  of  understanding  and 
will.  With  his  companion  Eve,  miraculously  framed  out  of  his  own 
substance,  he  dwelt  in  the  garden  of  £den,  where,  yielding  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  Tempter,  he  transgressed  the  divine  Commands,  and 
incurred  all  the  penalties  due  to  the  violation  of  a  positive  law.  Sin 
with  its  mournful  train  entered  into  the  world;  and  though  the  Messiah 
was  graciously  promised,  our  first  parents,  bein^  djriven  from  Paradise^ 
*  were  condemned  to  a  life  of  toil  and  to  the  forfeiture  of  immortality. 

Geologists  assign  a  period  to  the  earth  far  es^ceeding  that  given  in  the  Mosaic 
records,  and  trace  the  various  stages  through  which  it  is  supposed  to  have 
passed  from  the  time  when  the  willof  God  called  its  rude  germs  into  existence 
until  the  creation  of  man.  Water  nrst  enveloped  the  nucleus  of  the  earth ;  a 
few  shell-fish  and  plants  confiposed  the  animal  and  vegetable  life.  To  these, 
after  succedsive  revolutions,  were,  added  the  molluscs,  fishes,  and  amphibious 
animals.  These  again  made  way  for  the  sea-horses,  whales,  ana  others,  whose 
huge  carcasses  were  in  theii^  turn  added  to  the  solid  matter  of  the  globe,  which 
was  now  beginning  to  produce  vegetable  substances  adapted  to  the  use  and 
support  of  land-animals.  The  monsters  of  creation,  such  as  the  mammoth. 
Were  next  called  hito  eitistefnce.  to  disappear  after  an  appointed  period,  when 
die  present  race  of  animals  kna  man  himself  were  to  succeed.  Su6h  is  the 
progress  of  creation  as  imagined  by  the  persevering  geologists  of  the  last  f 
T^s,  which,  far  from  contradictinjB^  the  narrative  m  Moses,  confirms  our  f 
in  iu  credibihty  bjr  actual  obeervatiQ^  of  the  earth's  «nrft»«. 
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14  AKCIXNT  HISTOBT. 

TfflRTY-NINTH  CENTURY. 

3  875,  Death  of  Abel— Posterity  of  Adam'— Seth,  bom  3874. 

Abbl.— After  his  fall,  Adam  had  two  sons,  Cain  and  Aoel ;  the  one 
a  httsbandman,  the  other  a  shepherd,  and  each  as  different  from  the 
other  in  temper  as  in  occupation.  Filled  with  rage  and  jealousy  at  the 
acceptance  of  his  brother's  sacrifice,  Cain  put  fonh  his  hand  and  mur- 
dered him,  3875.  Thus  our  first  parent  beheld  the  fruits  of  his  disobe- 
dience, not  only  in  the  presence  of  death,  till  then  unknown,  but  in  his 
first-bom  becoming  the  minister  of  ven^ance.  The  descendants  of  his 
third  son,  Seth,  were  as  distinguished  for  piety,  as  those  of  Cain  for 
irreligion ;  the  former  were  in  consequence  denominated  the  tons  of  God, 
the  latter  (he  aons  of  men. 

In  the  new  world  population  rapidly  increased ;  fields  were  cultivated,  cattle 
bred,  and  their  skins  used  for  clothins ;  Jabal  made  the  first  tents ;  musical 
instruments  were  the  invention  of  Jubal;  and  Tubal-Cain  (supposed  by  some 
to  be  the  Vulcan  of  Pagan  mythology)  discovered  the  art  of  working  in  metals. 
Already  the  stroiu;  began  to  assume  authority  over  the  weak.  The  offerinjg 
of  expiatory  sacri&es  and  the  sanctification  of  the  sabbath  originated  in  tbds 
early  perioa. 


TWENTY-FOURTH  CENTURY. 

2348,  Universal  Deluge. 

DBLUGB.^The  death  of  Adam  (3074,)  the  translation  of  Enoch  (3017,} 
the  feebleness  of  the  other  patriarchs,  and  the  luxuriant  abundance  ot 
the  earth,  filled  man*8  heart  with  presumption  and  ffuilt.  Impiety  made 
rapid  progress,  and  like  a  contagious  pestilence  infected  all  the  mass  of 
society.  In  the  midst  of  the  general  depravity  one  individual  alone 
found  grace  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  In  the  year  of  the  world  1656,  the 
whde  of  the  human  race  was  destroyed  by  a  deluge,  the  only  survivors 
Veing  Noah  and  his  family,  in  all  eight  persons,  who  were  preserved  in 
an  ark  built  in  obedience  to  the  divine  command,  2348  b.  c.  On  the 
subsiding  of  the  waters,  this  vessel  rested  on  Mount  Ararat,  in  Arme- 
nia,* whence  all  the  earth  was  again  progressively  peopled.  The  rain- 
bow was  then  appointed  as  a  covenant  between  Goa  and  man,  that 
there  should  not  be  any  more  flood  to  destroy  the  earth. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  effects  of  the  Deluge  was  the  rapid  decrease 
of  the  duration  of  human  life.  The  ten  antediluvian  patriarchs  lived  on  an 
average  850  years  each,  while  their  immediate  successors  did  not  exceed  320. 
But  under  a  favourable  climate  and  with  an  increasing  population,  the  arts 
soon  reached  a  high  state  of  perfection.  The  longevity  of  the  postdiluvian 
patriarchs  had  the  efiect  of  maintaining  the  natunn  authority  of  the  parent, 
while  it  also  tended  to  repress  the  fickle  passions  of  youth.  When  God'fl 
more  immediate  protection  was  removed,  the  span  of  life  was  contracted ;  and 

*Tbi8  celebrated  mountain  is  situated  in  390  43'  N.  440  18'  E.  nearly  in  the  centra 
between  the  eouthero  extremities  of  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian  seas,  and  is  visible  at 
the  distance  of  180  or  200  miles.  Spreading  its  broad  base  along  the  plain  of  the  Araxes, 
It  rises  in  majestic  nrandeur  17,S60  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  whole  of  its  upper 
legion  being  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  It  is  regarded  with  the  greatest  veneration 
by  the  natives,  who  have  many  religious  establishments  in  its  vicimty.  • 
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nofw  its  Tery  bft^ty  gives  vigour  to  all  the  efforts  of  sodety,  tnd  the  npid 
change  of  actors  iiuq[nres  each  with  a  hope  of  ezcelUng  in  his  own  brief  stage.* 


TWENTY-THIRD  CENTURY. 

Sacred  Histobt.— Dispersion  of  Mankind— Formation  of  Nations— 2847, 

Babel— Nimrod  founds  the  Chaldean  Monarchy,  2234. 

Chika.— First  dynasty  :  Fohi,  2207. 

Sacred  History* 

The  Dispersion. — The  distribution  of  the  world  amon^  the  children 
of  Noah  was  not  made  at  random  ;  for  as  early  as  the  third  generation 
after  the  Flood,  it  was  arranged  by  the  patriarch  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  God.  By  this  division  Europe  and  Northern  Asia  fell  to 
Japhet ;  Central  Asia  to  Shem ;  and  to  Ham  were  assigned  the  distant 
legions  of  Africa.  But  violence  was  early  used  to  derange  this  parti- 
tion; Nimrod,  theBelus  of  profane  writers,  expelled  Ashur  fr<»n  the 
land  of  Shinar,  and  Canaan,  the  son  of  Ham,  seized  upon  Palestine, 
which  belonged  to  Shem.  In  the  subsequent  expulsion  of  the  Canaan- 
ites  by  the  Hebrews,  we  behold  the  certain  though  tardy  letrtbution  of 
the  Almighty. 

Babel,  2347. — ^The  descendants  of  Cush,  who  had  refused  to  follow 
the  rest  of  the  children  of  Ham  into  Africa,  seized  upon  the  fertile  plains 
of  Shinar,  where  under  Nimrod  they  began  to  build  the  tower  of  Babel, 
Bnd  lay  the  foundation  of  a  permanent  monarchy.  But,  lest  the  pro- 
gress ef  the  infant  society  of  the  world  should  be  crushed  by  an  oppres- 
sive despotism,  God  confounded  their  lanffuage  and  scattered  them  over 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Around  that  remarkable  edificef  the  magnificent 
city  of  Babylon  was  afterwards  raised  (32°  25'  N.  44°  E.) 

Assyria  and  Babylon.  —  Rejecting  the  narratives  of  the  Greeks, 
which  appear  to  have  no  better  basis  than  a  vague  and  popular  tradition, 
we  learn  from  the  Scripture  history  that  Ashur,  bein^  supplanted  by 
Nimrod,  retired  towards  the  mountains,  and  built  a  city  of  defence  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  which  afterwards,  under  the  appellation  of 
Nineveh,  became  the  seat  of  empire  about  the  year  2234.    Incessant 

*  There  i«  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  precise  epoch  of  the  Deluge.  It  is 
fixed  by  the  learned  authocs  ef  VArt  de  virifier  les  DatM-at  3306  b.  c,  by  the  Septuag int 
text  at  3346,  both  of  which  nearly  concur  with  the  beginning  of  the  Hindoo  Kali  Yvm^ 
3101  B.  c.  The  period  assigned  to  the  creation  is  equally  unsettled ;  and  more  than  200 
dates  have  been  collected  by  Desvignoles,  ranging  from  6984  to  3483,  b.  c. 

tThe  remains  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  are  supposed  still  to  exist  in  the  Sirs  AVmrowdL 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  Eufthrates,  about  six  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Hillah.  Mr. 
Rich  describes  this  venerable  ruin  as  a  prodigious  mound,  nearly  half  a  mile  in  circura* 
ference  and  198  feet  in  height ;  on  its  summit  is  a  solid  pile  of  brick,  37  feet  high  by  98 
in  breadth,  shattered  at  the  top,  and  rent  by  a  large  fissure.  Around  it  lie  immense  frag- 
ments of  brick-work,  of  no  determinate  figure,  and  converted  into  solid  vitrified  masses, 
as  if  they  had  undergone  the  action  of  the  fiercest  fire.  Nebuchadnezzar,  about  600  b.  c. 
formed  it  into  that  celebrated  tower,  which  was  reckoned  among  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  When  Alexander  the  Great  undertook  to  restore  it  to  its  former  splendour,  10,000 
men  were  occupied  two  months  in  clf^aring  away  the  ruins  caused  by  the  devastations 
of  Xerxes.  The  building  was  probably  intended  for  a  fire-tower,  on  which  to  offer  saeri- 
fices  to  the  Sun  (Bel  or  Baal> 


llQStiU^  pn^yaOed  for  eentaries  bj^tween  ^  BfLtiylopiam  m^  AsfjrnMW* 
wtkQ  tiad  not  ifiU  left  the  plains  oi  Shinar  (Mesopotamia.)  The  naooe 
of  Babylon  does  not  a^in  occur  in  authentic  history  until  the  8th 
century  b.  c,  shortly  before  the  time  of  Nebuchadiiezzar,  under  whom 
it  became  the  capital  of  an  extensive  monarchy.  The  Chasdim  (descend- 
ants of  Cush)  who  ^\\li^  ^Dfiained,  we^.  kiK>wn  asi  the  Chaldeana^  pro- 
bably a  caste  of  priests,  renowned  for  tlieir  scientific  attainments. 

CHINA. 

FoHi.— Though  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  fixed  epoch  for  the  com- 
mencement of  Chinese  history,  we  must  reject  the  exaggerated  state- 
.  ments  which  give  a  duration  to  the  empire  of  nearly  380,000  years.  I^ 
is  probable  that  the  Eastern  parts  of  Asia  were  visited  early,  aiid  that 
t|ie  imifi^iate  posterity  of  Noah  descended  from  the  central  mountains 
to  tfiose  fertile  plaii^s  which  are  traversed  from  west  to  east  by  the 
Hoang-Hp  aiid  the  Kiap^,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  regular  society 
lender  the  celebrated  Fohi,  3207.  By  him  the  people  were  divided  into 
f^  hundred  families,  each  having,  as  at  present,  a  particular  name;  tha 
sacred  rites  of  marriage  were  enforced ;  the  land  was  cultivated,  cattle 
bied,  and  ii^ietals  forged.    He  died  in  the  115th  year  of  his  reign* 

The  existence  of  Fohi,  and  the  chronological  list  of  his  successors  grvpn  by 

Chinese  writers  down  to  the  third  century  b.  c,  are  questioned  by  the  critics 

.  of  modem  days,  who  treat  as  fables  every  thing  that  is  transmi^ed  in  the 

national  annals  before  that  period.     Fohi  is  supposed  by  some  to  b^  pnly 

atiotlier  ijiame  for  Noah. 

Formaiwn  of  Nations, 
All  the  various  races  that  people  the  earth's  surface  spring  from  the  thre»e 
sons  of  Noah,  and  are  divided  into  three  corresponding  branches. 

I.  Japhet  may  be  regarded  as  the  parent  of  the  White  or  Caucasian  branch, 
which  spread  oyer  most  part  of  Europe,  S.  Asia,  and  N.  Africa.  It  admits  of 
three  subdivisions : — 

a. — ^The  Arameans,  a  race  dwelling  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Medi- 
■    terranean,  including  the  Arabs,  Egyptians,  and  Abyssinians  ; 

h.-^lndiansi  Pelasgians,  and  Germans,  from  whom  are  descended  th^ 
inhabitants  of  India,  and  of  great  part  of  Europe  ; 

c. — Scythians  and  Tartars,  or  the  people  bordering  on  the  Caspian  Sea* 
among  whom  are  the  Turks,  Hungarians,  and  Finns. 

II.  Shem  is  the  parent  stock  of  the  tawny,  olivet  or  Mongol  race,  which 
admits  of  six  divisions : — 

y     a.— The  Mantchoos  in  Central  Asia ; 

h. — ^The  Chinese  in  China  and  Japan ; 

c— The  Hvperhoreans,  who  peopled  the  extreme  north  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America,  such  as  the  Laplanders,  Samoeids  and  Esquimaii^c. 

J.-~The  Malays  in  Malacca,  and  those  islands  comprehended  in  the  term 
Malasia*  the  chief  of  which  are  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Celebes. 

e. — The  Oceanians,  differing  little  from  the  preceding,  inhabit  the  numeroua 
small  islands  lying  in  a  S.  E.  direction  between  Japan  and  the  equator,  with 
New  Zealand,  the  Sandwich,  and  the  Society  Islands. 

/. — Americans,  or  copper  coloured  Indians,  who  composed  the  primitive 
population  of  the  New  World. 

III.  Ham  was  the  father  of  the  hlack  race,  which  may  be  subdivided  into,-. 
a. — ^The  Ethiopians  in  Central  Africa ; 

h. — The  Cafres  on  the  south-eastern  coast , 
c— The  Hottentots  of  the  South  of  Africa. 


.Both  traditioQ  and  liistorf  point  to  the  remote  Eott  ee  the  mmthotm  of  tho 

human  race.  From  the  table-land  in  the  vieinitv  of  Balkh.  in  more  reoeni 
times,  issued  the  Huns,  Avars,  Mafyars,  Mongola,  and  Turks ;  and  modem 
researches  derive  the  Hindoos  from  the  same  locality. 

I'races  of  three  primeval  langnafes  may  also  be  found :  —  1.  The  Arabic  or 
CkeUdeCf  from  which  spring  the  ifiaiects  used  hy  the  Assyrians,  Arabs,  and 
Jews :— 2.  From  the  S*n9ent,  radieaUy  different  from  the  Arabic,  spring  the 
Greek.  Latin,  and  Celtic  dialects,  the  Persian,  Armenian,  and  old  Egyptian : 
—  3.  From  the  Slavonic  or  TVirtartan,  essentially  different  from  the  two  pre- 
ceding, are  formed  the  various  dialects  of  northern  Asia  and  north-eastern 
Europe.    The  Hindoos  preserve  a  tradition  that  there  were  originally  eighteen 


.lodem  naturalists,  confining  their  view  to  the  animal  nature  of  man  and 
taking^  no  account  of  language  or  of  the  minor  and  superficial  varieties  in  the 
exterior,  admit  at  present  of^ve  races  :-^Caucasian,  Negro,  Tartar,  American, 
Malay. 

Consult :  Buffon's  Natural  History,  voL  i. 


TWENTY-SECOND  CENTURY. 

EaTPT.— 2188,  Menes— Beginning  of  Genuine  History. 
Preliminary  Ob$ervatitm», 

Grsay  Obscurity  covers  the  early  part  of  Egyptian  history;  the  account 
eiven  by  Moses  has  reference  merely  to  his  own  age;  and  the  information 
derived  from  Herodotus,  Manetho,  and  others,  tends  rather  to  confuse  than 
enlighten  us.  The  sacred  island  of  Mero§,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the 
Astaboras  and  the  Astapus  (the  Tacazze  and  the  Blue  River)  with  the  Nile, 

Sipears  to  have  been  the  centre  of  commercial  and  religious  resort  Thence 
e  primitive  civilizers  of  mankind,  bearing  with  them  the  worship  of  Amnion 
and  Osiris,  the  arts  of  life,  the  habits  of  tr»ie,  and,  above  all,  the  science  and 
implements  of  agriculture,  gradually  spread  their  industrious  colonies  down  the 
Nile.  In  some  parts  they  found  a  rude  race  already  settled  (probably  some 
pastoral  Arab  tribes  who  had  come  round  by  the  way  of  the  isthmus),  and  over 
whonr  they  assumed  the  ascendant  of  supenor  civilisation,  and  formed  a  higher 
caste.  At  an  early  period  the  mountains  which  skirt  the  fertile  plains  of  Thebes, 
were  excavated  mto  dwellings  for  themselves  and  their  gods;  whence,  gra- 
dually spreading  over  the  intervening  plain,  they  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
**  hundred-gated  city.'*  Sacerdotal  colonies,  forming  separate  names,  gradually 
fixed  themselves  in  all  places  suited  for  agriculture  or  traffic ;  the  temple,  col- 
lege, and  mart,  became  a  new  city,  and  perhaps  a  kingdom.  Almost  every 
ancient  city  bore  the  name  of  its  god,  as  DiospoUs  {Thebes),  Heliopolis  {On), 
Hephaistopolis  {Memphis),  and  many  others. 

Mknes. — Egyptian  history,  properly  so  called,  begins  with  this  sove- 
reign, when  the  sacerdotal  form  of  government  was  changed  into  the 
monarchical,  or  the  reign  of  the  gods  gave  way  to  that  of  men.  This 
first  mortal  king  has  been  identified  by  many  chronologers,  on  insuffi- 
cient grounds,  with  the  Mizraim  of  the  Scriptures.  Omers  have  sup- 
posed him  to  be  the  same  as  Osiris,  Osymantfyas,  Uchoreus,  and  Moeris. 
Of  Menes  or  of  his  age  we  have  only  a  few  vague  traditions.  Herodotus 
ascribes  to  him  the  construction  of  a  vast  dam  or  mound,  by  which  the 
course  of  the  Nile  was  altered  and  confined  and  Memphis  secured  against 
inundation.  Diodorus  says  that  he  taught  the  people  to  worship  the 
gods  and  offer  sacrifice,  and  that  he  introduced  luxury  and  a  sumptuous 
style  of  living.    From  Menes,  to  Mieris  in  the  eig hteea^  dynasty,  theie 
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is  a  iNide  chasm,  feehlf  aoppUed  by  the  scattered  notices  in  the  Feiite«. 
teuch.  The  priests  read  to  Herodotas  a  fabulous  roll  of  330  inglorious 
monarehs,  eighteen  of  whom  were  Ethiopians,  with  one  queen,  named 
Nitocris. 

RELioxoii.-*The  main  doctrine  of  the  Egyptian  relt^on  was  the  transmigra* 
tions  of  souls  to  an  inferior  or  superior  state  of  bein^,  according  as  a  man 

Sursued  vice  or  virtue  during  his  life.  The  principal  divinities  of  Egypt  were 
Cnepft,  the  creator  of  the  universe,  represented  under  the  figure  of  a  serpent ; 
FhtMt  the  vivifying  power  of  nature,  whom,  owing  to  his  83rmbol,  jfre»  the 
Crreeks  confounded  with  Vulcan ;  Osiris,  or  the  Sun ;  and  Isis,  or  the  Moon. 
The  heavenly  bodies  were  regarded  as  the  great  causes  of  nutrition  and  ffenera* 
tjon.  Terrestrial  and  mortal  divinities  were  also  worshipped,  many  of  whom 
had  been  kings,  and  were  thus  honoured  as  gods,  for  the  benefits  they  conferred' 
qn  their  subjects  during  life.  Baby  or  Typhon  was  detested  as  the  murderer 
of  Osiris  and  the  scouree  of  his  family  and  nation.  Horus,  Thoth,  Serapis,  and 
Anubis  were  other,  of  their  deities.  The  religious  eztravaeance  of  the  Egyp- 
tians accorded  divine  honours  to  many  animals  and  vegetables.  Cats  were  neld 
especialljr  sacred,  and  their  death  was  mourned  by  shaving  the  eyebrows.  The 
preservation  of  this  animal  during  a  conflagration  was  of  more  importance  than 
that  of  a  house ;  and  for  havingluUed  one  undeainiedlv,  a  soldier  in  the  army 
of  Antony  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  enraged  multitude.  The  bull  Apis  was 
worshipped  in  a  magnificent  temple,  and  by  the^  noblest  priests.  His  death  was 
considered  a  national  ctdamity,  and  the  installation  of  his  successor  at  Memphis 
was  a  universal  holiday.  By  their  long  residence  in  Egypt  the  Israelites  nad 
gradually  acquired  many  of  the  religious  notions  peculiar  to  the  country ;  hence 
tpe  fnoUen  calf  aet  up  in  the  desert,  and  the. ^ole^ calves  worshipped  at  Bethel 
and  Dan,  unoer  Jeroboam,  were  representations  of  the  Egyptian  Apis. 

Government. — ^The  30,000  years  of  the  reign,  of  the  Sun,  the  3984  of  the. 
twelve  gods,  and  217  of  the  demigods,  are  either  an  allegory  or  an  astronomical 
problem  converted  into  history.  The  earliest  form  of  government  of  which  wa 
can  speak  with  any  certainty^  was  sacerdotal,  which  was  followed  by  the  regal. 
The  population  was  divided  into  castes,  as  in  Hindostan  at  the  present  day ;  thei 
priesthood  were  in  the  first  rank,  the  soldiers  in  the  second,  then  followed  the; 
husbandmen,  traders,  and  artificers ;  sailors  and  shepherds  formed  the  lowest. 
The  country  was  originally  divided  into  names  or  districts,  each  so  distinffuished 
from  the  others  by  various  local  usages  and  objects  of  worship,  as  to  lead  to  the. 
conjecture  that  they  once  formed  permanent  and  independent  states.  The  four 
principal  dynasties  were  those  of  Tanis,  Memphis,  Tnebes,  and  This. 

AnTs  AND  SciEif  CES. — ^Ths  Egyptians,  at  an  early  period,  bad  made  astooish- 
ins  progress  in  certain  sciences.  The  contention  of  the  necromancers  with. 
Moses  snows  the  great  advances  they  had  made  in  natural  magic, — naipely« 
physics  and  chemistry.  Geometry  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  destructioa 
of  the  landmarks  in  the  annual  inundation  of  the  Nile.  Architecture  was  car- 
ried to  great  perfection ;  the  construction  of  the  arch  was  not  unknown,  and. 
Mr.  (now  Sir  J.  G.)  Wilkinson  places  its  introduction  so  far  back  as  1540  a.  e.» 
coeval  with  the  eighteenth  dynasty ;  and  the  stupendous  pyramids,  while  the^ 
astonish  the  traveller  by  their  magnitude,  attest  the  astronomical  skill  of  their 
builders.  Each  side  ot  the  base  of  the  great  pyramid,  multiplied  by  500,  pro- 
duces a  geographical  degree.  Some  writers  are  of  opinion  that  these  menu* 
ments  were  nuilt  before  the  Flood.  It  is  not  improbable  that  they  were  erected 
to  gratify  the  pride,  or  satisfy  the  superstition  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs.  The. 
temples  and  palaces  of  Thebes  are  colossal,  but  ill  proportioned ;  the  ground  is 
in  many  places  strewed  with  massy  obelisks  formed  of  a  single  stone ;  and 
avenues  of  sphinxes  still  direct  to  the  centre  of  religious  worship.  The  walls 
and  ceilings  of  public  and  private  buildings  are  covered  with  paintings,  as  fresh 
as  when  mst  executed ;  but  the  four  simple  and  unmixed  colours  which  ara» 
used  declare  the  infancy  of  the  art. 

HiBROOLYPHics. — Tdo  ssnguine  anticipations  of  the  learned  appear  to  be  dis- 
appointed by  the  meagre  results  obtained  from  deciphering  the  Egyptian  writ- 
ings, whether  on  stone  or  papyrus.  The  hieraglypk^  (sacred  engravea  characters) 
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«re  a  kind  of  allegoricHil  picture,  writiiig,  in  whieh  the  ngns  bonowed  fiom  mtatwX 

objects  serve  partly  to  repreMitf  sounds,  aad  pavtly  to  express  ideas.  There 
are  two  other  species  of  writing : — the  hieratic,  confined  to  the  priests ;  and  the 
d&tkotie,  used  in  common  hfe-— both  apparemlj  running  hands  derived  from  tho 
h^roglyphic  system. 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 


Sacksd  Histoht.— 19-21,  Call  of  Abraham — Destruction  of  Sodom.— 
1968,  Ninus  supposed  to  reign  in  Assyria. 

Abraham,  of  the  race  of  Shem,  was  bom  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees. 
Although  connected  with  the  idolatrous  fire- worship  of  his  native  coan- 
try,  he  possessed  some  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  for  he  obeyed  the 
divine  command  without  hesitation,  and  moved  westward  to  Haran^  that 
Charrse  famous  for  the  defeat  and  death  of  Crassus.  Passing  the 
Euphrates,  he  at  last,  after  various  wanderings,  settled  in  the  Promised 
Land.  The  kings  of  the  Pentapolis  h»ving  revolted  against  Ohedor- 
laomer,  king  of  Elam  (Elymais,)  that  monarch  was  obliged  to  take  up 
arms  against  them,  in  or(}er  to  preserve  the  fidelity  of  the  adjoining 
states.  He  defeated  the  allied  army  and  captured  Lot,  the  nephew  of 
Abraham,  by  whom  he  was  shortly  after  rescued,  1913.  Returningr 
£rom  his  victory  over  the  Elamites,  he  was  met  by  Melchizedek  king  of 
Salem,  priest  of  the  Most  High,  who  blessed  him  and  received  in  return 
a  tithe  of  the  spoil,  as  an  offering  to  the  God  who  had  crowned  tho 
undertaking  with  success.  But  the  piety  of  the  patriarch  was  unable  to 
avert  the  destruction  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  1897.  Jehovah  rained 
down  fire  and  brimstone  from  heaven,  and  the  Dead  Sea  now  covers  the 
ruins  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  and  Zeboira.  On  the  birth  of 
Isaac  (1:896,)  the  mother  urged  Abraham  to  drive  out  Hagar  with  the 
child  Ishmael,  which  she  had  born  him,  lest  he  should  share  the  paternal 
heritage.  The  two  exiles  retired  to  the  desert,  where  the  youth  marrie4 
an  Egyptian  woman,  and  his  descendants  are,  to  this  day,  a  living  wit- 
ness to  the  truth  of  the  prophecy  of  the  angel, — he  will  be  a  wild  man^ 
his  hand  will  be  against  every  man,  and  every  marCs  hand  against  him^-^-^ 
Persians,  Greeks  and  Romans,  Mongols  and  Tartars,  having  vainly 
endeavoured  to  subdue  them.  The  Hejazite  kings  of  Arabia,  to  whose 
'dynasty  Mohammed  belonged,  reckon  the  son  of  Hagar  among  their 
ancestors. 

When  Isaac  was  little  more  than  twenty  years  of  age,  God  demanded 
him  as  a  burnt-sacrifice ;  but  the  faith  of  the  patriarch  prevented  the 
consummation  of  the  painful  duty,  and  the  covenant  made  before  Abra^ 
ham  quitted  Chaldea  was  renewed  in  stronger  terms,  1873.  This  father 
of  the  faithful  expired  at  the  age  of  175,  b.  c.  1831,  leaving  behind  himi 
a  numerous  family.  Besides  the  Israelites  and  Ishmaelites,  he  was,  by. 
his  second  wife  Keturah,  the  ancestqr  of  the  Midianites  and  several 
other  Arab  tribes. 
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Ckaraeter  »f  Ahrakam* 

In  whatever  light  we  view  the  patriarch,  we  remark  traits  of  grandenr  that 
place  him  beside  the  sreat  heroes  of  antic^aity.  He  was  a  despotic  king  over 
his  descendants  and  slaves,  without  the  inconvenient  title  and  ceremonies. 
Princes  sought  his  alliance,  as  their  equal ;  like  a  modern  Bheiky  he  made  peace 
or  war  as  he  pleased.  Possessing  countless  herds,  the  only  riches  of  the  age, 
he  lived  in  abundance,  rejecting  all  presents,  lest  any  should  boast  that  he  had 
enriched  himself  by  them.  As  a  religious  man,  he  had  the  most  implicit  con- 
fidence in  the  promises  of  God,  ana  was  always  resigned  to  his  commanda, 
even  to  the  sacrifice  of  his  only  son.  As  soon  as  the  Almighty  spoke,  ho 
beUeved  against  all  appearances,  hoped  even  against  hope,  and  obeyed  in  spite 
of  the  strongest  affections  of  our  nature.  He.  was  a  man  of  divine  moald,  the 
model  as  well  as  the  father  of  all  true  believers. 


NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

Egypt. — ^Invasion  of  the  Shepherds. 
Greece.— 1856,  Kuigdom  of  Argos  founded  by  Inachos. 

Shepherd  Kings. — ^The  invasion  of  the  Hyksos  or  Shepherd  Kings 
is  an  event  of  great  importance  in  Egyptian  history,  but  mnch  uncer- 
tainty exists  as  to  the  period  when  it  took  place.  We  learn  that,  in  the 
reign  of  Timaos  (Thammuz),  Egypt  was  invaded  by  a  pastoral  tribe, 
•who,  after  subduing  the  lower  country,  extended  their  ravages  to  the 
Thebais,  which,  however,  they  could  not  reduce,  and  where  a  native 
dynasty  long  continued  to  reign.  They  are  said  to  have  made  Memphis 
their  capitaf,  and  to  have  established  a  fortified  camp  at  Abaris  (Pelu- 
sium,)  in  the  Saitic  nome,  where  they  stationed  240,000  men.  These 
invaders  are  represented  on  the  monuments  w^ith  tattooed  limbs  and  skin 
garments,  and  as  preserving  their  wild  habits  and  rudeness  until  their 
expulsion.  This  event  took  place  under  the  first  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty  of  Thebes,  260  years  after  the  inroad.  Amosis,  or  Thoutmosis, 
raised  the  country  from  its  prostrate  state,  and  formed  one  compact  king- 
dom with  Thebes  for  its  capital. 

This  period  of  Egyptian  history  is  greatly  confused,  {^  much  from  the  want 
of  information  as  irom  contradictory  accounts.  Heeren  places  the  Shepherd 
dominion  between  1800  and  1600  b.  c.  contemporary  with  Moses  and  the 
Exodus ;  he  also  supposes  a  number  of  successive  invasions.  Dr.  Hales 
assigns  2159  b.  c.  for  the  epoch  of  the  Pastoral  Kings,  and  supposes  them  to 
have  been  expelled  about  27  years  before  the  commencement  of  Joseph's* 
administration.  The  authors  of  the  Universal  History,  following  Josephus, 
eive  a  duration  of  more  than  500  years  to  this  dynasty.  Rollin  places'  them 
between  2084  and  1825  b.  c,  and  makes  Abraham  visit  Egypt  under  one  of 
these  foreign  kings.  The  Jewish  annalist  maintains  that  these  exterminatinjg 
invaders  are  merelv  the  70  i)eaceful  members  who  formed  the  family  of  his 
ancestor  Jacob.  The  red  hair  and  blue  eyes  of  the  Hyksos  seem  to  mdicate 
a  northern  and  probably  a  Scythisn  origin;  they  certainly  have  nothing  of  the 
Arabian  character. 
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EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

8A.CBn>  HxsvoRT.— 1837,  6.  Eaau  and  Jacob— 1728,  Joseph  in  Egypt— 

1706,  Israelites  settled  in  Goshen. 

EoYPT.— Foreign  Intercourse. 

Sacred  Hiatory, 

The  life  of  Isaac  was  not  eventfuL  He  dwelt  within  the  borders  of 
the  Promised  Land,  where  he  practised  agriculture,  and  became  •• 
wealthy  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  neighbouring  princes.  By  \m 
prudence  he  ayerted  the  calamities  of  war,  and  renewed  the  treaty  thai 
nad  been  concluded  between  his  father  and  Abimelech.  His  two  sons, 
Esau  and  Jacob,  were  men  of  different  characters :  the  elder  applied 
himself  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  by  the  active  pleasures  of  th0 
chase  acquired  a  hardy  frame  of  body ;  Jacob,  on  account  of  his  mild 
and  peaceful  manners,  was  the  object  of  his  mother's  peculiar  affection* 
The  latter  defrauded  Esau  of  his  father's  benediction,  and  was  obliged 
to  flee  from  his  just  resentment.  In  his  journey  toward  Mesopotamia, 
1760,  he  was  visited  by  God  in  his  sleep,  who  promised  him  a  numerous 

Sosterity,  as  well  as  the  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  On  the 
eath  of  Isaac,  at  the  age  of  180  years,  the  two  brothers  divided  the 
inheritance ;  the  yoimger  remained  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  while  the 
other  returned  to  the  country  which  had  derived  from  him  the  name  of 
Edom  {red,)  His  numerous  posterity  occupied  that  part  of  Idumea 
called  Jmalekitis,  from  a  descendant  of  Ham,  or,  according  to  some,  from 
Amalek,  the  grandson  of  Esau. 

Joseph.-— The  twelve  sons  of  Jacob  did  not  all  imitate  the  piety  of 
their  father.  One  of  the  number,  Joseph,  became  the  victim  of  their 
jealousy,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  was  sold  by  them  to  a  caravan  of 
Ishmaelites  who  were  on  their  way  to  Egypt,  1728.  Here  he  speedily 
rose  to  honour,  became  the  minister  of  ThotUmosis,  the  reigning  pharaoh, 
and  by  his  foresight  he  preserved  the  country  from  famine  during  seven 
years  of  sterility.  He  strengthened  the  royal  power,  and  secured  the 
comforts  of  the  people,  by  establishing  a  fixed  land-tax  or  rent  of  one* 
fifth  of  the  produce  instead  of  the  previous  arbitrary  exactions.  His 
own  influence  was  confirmed  by  a  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the 
priest  of  On ;  and  the  government,  which  had  been  theocratic  and  mili- 
tary, now  became  entirdy  sacerdotal.  Jacob,  with  all  his  family,  were 
soon  after  settled  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  1706,  which  not  only  afforded 
excellent  pasture,  but  was  separated  by  its  remoteness  from  the  Egyp« 
tians,  who  had  recently  suffered  too  much  from  the  Shepherd  ICings  to 
associate  readily  with  tiiose  who  followed  the  same  occupation.  By  this 
means  also  the  exposed  frontier  was  confided  to  the  protection  of  a  hardy 
and  warlike  race. 

EGYPT. 

The  state  of  Memphis,  in  which  Joseph  resided,  comprised  at  this 
period  Middle  and  Lower  Egypt ;  and  the  Mosaic  records  prove  that  it 
contained  a  brilliant  court,  with  its  castes  of  priests  and  warriors. 
Thoutmosis  reigned  twenty-five  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Sh^ 
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berd  dynasty.    Among  Ms  successors  is  reckoned  Moeris,  who  is  said  to 
have  excavated  the  great  lake  which  bears  his  name. 

This  century  witnessed  the  first  communication  between  the  Hebrews, 
Greeks,  and  Eg}'ptians.  Joseph  and  the  twelve  patriarchs  on  the  one 
side,  a  King  of  Thessaly  and  the  Titans  on  the  other,  sought  an  asylum 
in  Egypt.  The  Israelites  were  then  a  mere  nomad  tribe,  like  the  Arabs 
at  the  present  day ;  the  Greeks  were  Scythians  or  Pelasgians ;  both 
were  new  people:  while  the  Chaldeans,  the  Sidonians,  and  the  Egyp- 
tians, were  skilled  in  astronomy  and  navi^tion,  and  learned  in  theology, 
morals,  politics,  the  art  of  war,  and  maritime  commerce.  During  their 
Btay  in  Egypt,  the  Greeks  and  Hebrews  derived  from  a  common  source 
their  first  learning,  subject  to  the  various  influences  of  the  climate  and 
superstitions  of  the  countries  to  which  they  removed. 

Read:  Kussel's  Ancient  and  Modern  Egypt  in  the  Edinburgh  Cabinet 
library,  and  Wilkinson's  Manners  of  the  Egyptians. 


SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Sacred  History. — 1635,  Death  of  Joseph. 
Gbbece. — ^The  Pelasgi—Sicyon. 

Sacred  History. 

Thb  settlement  of  the  Jewish  people  in  Egypt  tended  in  some  degree 
to  recall  them  from  their  nomad  state.  The  patriarch  Jacob  lived  only 
seventeen  years  to  enjoy  the  presence  of  his  son  Joseph,  and  witness  the 
happiness  of  his  family.  He  died  in  1689  b.  c,  at  the  age  of  147, 
blessing  his  children,  and  foretelling  the  birth  of  the  Messiali  from  the 
race  of  Judah.  His  favourite  son  survived  fifty-four  years,  and  saw  his 
descendants  in  tlie  fourth  generation.  He  expired  in  1635,  regretted  by 
all  Egypt,  and  with  him  terminates  the  histoiy  of  the  book  of  Genesis, 
containing  a  period  of  3369  years.  In  the  division  of  the  Promised 
Land,  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  the  sons  of  this  patriarch,  ranked  as 
heads  of  tribes,  on  an  equality  with  the  eleven  sons  of  Jacob. 

GREECE, 
Origin  of  the  Greek  Nations, 
The  first  settlers  of  Greece  were  lonians,  a  Pelasgic  race,  who  derived 
their  name  from  Javan  (Heb.  /on,)  son  of  Japhet.  He  is  mentioned  in 
Genesis  as  among  those  by  whom  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles  were  divided 
in  their  lands,  and  Greece  is  called  Javan  several  times  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  The  Hellenes,  if  not  an  offshoot  of  the  Pelasgians,  were 
also  of  eastern  origin,  and  by  these  two  were  the  different  states  of  the 
Archipelago  originally  formed.  There  was  also  a  continual  influx  ot 
the  wandering  hordes  of  the  north.  Scythia  then,  as  in  latter  times, 
supplied  abundant  streams  of  barbarians,  who  sought  a  milder  climate 
and  a  more  fertile  soil  than  their  own.  These  nomad  tribes,  like  the 
Indians  of  America,  subsisted  on  the  produce  of  the  chase  or  the  wild 
fruits  of  the  woods ;  but  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  tiieir  history,  mao^ 
ners,  and  religion. 
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buildings  that  bear  their  aaine.  In  the  niins  of  the  fortifications  of 
Lycosura  we  see  all  that  remains  of  the  oldest  Greek  city.  Their  in»- 
soBTj  was  polygonal,  each  stone  fitting  into  the  other  without  cement* 
The  Cyclopean  walls,  often  confounds  with  the  Peiasgic,  are  at  least 
foar  or  five  centuries  later. 

While  these  primitive  tribes  remained  in  a  savage  state  of  ignorance, 
the  arts  and  sciences  were  advancing  to  perfection  in  the  Blast.  The 
troubles  in  Egypt,  consequent  upon  the  invasion  of  the  shepherd  races, 
compelled  great  numbers  to  seek  peace  and  tranquillity  beyond  the  sea, 
and  by  them  settlements  were  formed  in  Peloponnesus  and  Northern 
Greece.  Their  knowledge  was  communicated  by  degrees  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  country,  who  at  last  were  civilized.  Tlie  first  care  of  Ina- 
chus,  who  arrived  in  Argolis  about  1856  b.  c,  was  to  raise  a  temple  to 
Apollo  on  Mount  Lycaon.  Cecrops,  from  the  nome  of  Sals,  pursued  a 
similar  course  in  order  to  reclaim  the  uncivilized  ii^abitants  of  Attica, 
1566.* 

Although  many  of  the  primitive  Greeks  had  withdrawn  into  the 
mountains  of  Arcadia,  as  the  ancient  Britons  retired  into  the  fastnesses 
of  Wales,  yet  they  generally  adopted  the  Egyptian  laws  and  instita- 
tions,  which  they  cherished  and  long  preseiTed  with  devoted  constancy. 
The  paintings  still  seen  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  {see  RotelUni)  form 
^  complete  ulustration  of  the  Works  and  Days  of  Hesiod. 

The  Phoenicians  were  the  next  colonists,  but  with  a  different  object. 
Their  vessels  infested  the  Grecian  coasts,  ravaging  and  plundering  the 
adjacent  towns,  and  carrying  the  inhabitants  into  slavery.  Their  very 
name,  among  the  early  Greeks,  like  the  Punic  faith  of  ^e  Romans,  was 
expressive  of  fraud,  deceit,  and  treachery. 

Consult:  Thirlwail's  Hist.  Greece,  vol.  l  ZonifMr's  Cabinet  Cydopmdia. 


SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 


Sacbkd  Histout.-— 1581,  Birth  of  Moses-- Job. 
Grxsce.-— 1556,  Cecrops — Deluge  of  Deucalion — ^Amphictyonic  Council. 

Soared  Hidory. 

MosBs. — ^After  the  death  of  Joseph  in  1635,  the  Israelites  increased  so 
rapidly  in  numbers  and  in  strength  as  to  excite  the  fears  of  the  reigning 
monarch.  The  ordinary  modes  of  diminishing  the  population  proving 
inefficient,  the  pharaoh  commanded  all  the  male  children  to  be  slain  as 
soon  as  bom.  The  affection  of  Jochebed  preserved  her  son  Moses  for 
three  months,  when  the  fear  of  discovery  at  last  compelled  her  to  expose 
him  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  1571.    Here  he  was  providentially  seen 

*  The  reign  of  Cecropa  is  tbe  first  epochs  1581,  in  the  Arundelian  (or  Parian)  marbles. 
These  are  an  Athenian  chronicle,  (rraven  on  marble  in  Greek  capitals,  found  at  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  17th  century  in  tbe  island  of  Faros,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  and  transported 
to  Eogland  by  Thomas  earl  of  Arundel,  whose  grandson  presented  them  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  The  chronicle,  the  authenticity  of  which  now  begins  to  be  questioned, 
was  eagraved  S84  b.  c    U  has  been  flreqoently  printed. 
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vttA  Tiefletied  bT  th»  kliig'b  dftuchlte,  Hiennotist  who  lynMielit  him  up  as 
her  own  child,  and  educated  him\  in  all  the  learnii^  of  her  country. 
Haying  slain  an  Egjrptian  who  was  maltreating  a  Hebrew,  he  was 
compelled  to  flee  for  refuce  into  the  land  of  Midian,  near  the  Red  Sea, 
1631  B.  0^1  where'  he  resided  forty  years.  While  tending  the  flocks  of 
Jethro,  his  father-in-law,  in  the  desert,  he  recelTcd  a  summons  from  the 
<  Almi^ty  to  return  into  Egypt,  and  lead  his  chosen  people  from  tiieir 
land  of  bondage,  1491  a.  c. 

Job. — This  patriarch,  whose  name  has  become  a  synon3rm  with 
patience,  was  born  and  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Idumea  (Uz.)  Reduced  to 
extreme  poverty,  bereft  of  all  his  children  in  one  day,  his  body  covered 
with  sores,  and  lying  on  a  dunghill,  he  still  put  his  confidence  in  God. 
Virtue  so  great  could  not  fail  to  meet  with  its  reward ;  hence  his  tem- 
poral blessings  were  restored  tenfold,  and  he  ended  his  life  in  peace  and 
tranquillity.  FoUowingf  the  Bible  chronology,  we  have  placed  the  epoch 
of  Job,  1520  B.  c,  much  later  than  the  internal  evidence  seems  to  justify. 
Some  make  the  Idumeans  who  plundered  him  to  be  the  jffyksos  on  their 
way  to  Egypt.  Dr.  Hales,  and  Dr.  Brinkley  the  late  bishop  of  Cloyne, 
give  the  date  of  2337  b.  c.  Ducoutant  places  him  in  2136  b.  c,  while 
the  learned  authors  of  PArt  de  verifier  les  DcUea  make  him  flourish 
between  1725  and  1685  b.  c.  ;  others  bring  him  lower  still,  even  to 
894  B.  c. 

Consalt:  Wemyss'  Job  and  his  l^es  and  Rnsaell's  Connection  of  Sacred 
and  Profane  History,  vols  L  &  iii. 

GREECE. 

While  Argolis  advanced  in  civilization  tinder  the  family  of  Inachus, 
Phegae  in  Aroadia,  Mycene  in  Argolis,  and  Sparta,  were  founded  by  the 
chiefs  whose  names  they  bear.  In  the  space  of  313  years,  four  colonies 
were  established  in  Thessaly  and  Arcadia,  by  three  different  princes 
known  by  the  same  apellation,  Pelasgus.  The  first  dynasty  of  the 
Shepherd  Kings  of  Egypt  becoming  extinct  in  the  person  of  their  sixth 
monarch,  the  cl^anges  which  ensued  gave  birth  to  many  emigprationsy 
among  others  to  that  of  Ogvges,  in  whose  reign  over  Attica  and  Boeotia, 
the  lake  Copais  burst  its  banks  and  destroyed  two  cities  which  this 
monarch  had  founded  near  its  shores.  The  remote  period,  however,  at 
which  this  event  took  place,  has  caused  all  the  traditions  of  the  primi- 
tive ages  of  Greece  to  be  distinguished  by  the  term  Ogygian,  In  the 
time  of  Sylla,  a  festival  was  still  celebrated  at  Athens  commemora^ve 
of  the  catastrophe.  Somewhat  later  occurred  the  deluge  of  Deucalion, 
which  appears  to  have  been  confined  to  Thessaly,  and  to  have  been 
caused  by  a  convulsion  of  the  earth  which  stopped  up  the  conrsfe 
of  the  Peneus,  as  it  flowed  between  Olympus  and  Ossa,  1529  b.  c.  The 
same  flood  drove  the  Hellenes  from  Phocis,  whence  passing  into  Thes- 
saly, they  expelled  the  Pelasgi,  and  afterwards  spread  through  all 
Greece. 

Amphictvon. — ^In  1521  b.  c,  Amphictyon,  the  son  of  Deucalion, 
established  the  celebrated  council  which  bears  his  name, — an  institution 
not  unlike  the  modern  German  Diet, — ^by  which  the  various  Hellenic 
states  of  Greece  were  united  in  the  bonds  of  a  common  alliance,  for  the 
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uiT8»ioii.  The  aevenil  deputies  bound  tiiema3ye»  by  cmth  ne^er  to 
overthrow  aoy  of  the  allied  eitiee«  nor  to  torn  aside  the  runDin^  stieamay 
either  ui  peace  or  in  war;  and  to  oppose  to  the  utmost  any  nation  that 
dared  to  attempt  such  things.  Their  plaoee  of  meeting  were  Thenno- 
py]»  and  Delphi.  Te  Aerisiue,  sovereign  of  Aiffos,  is  aaeribed  the 
fonnation  of  its  power  and  laws.  The  most  celebrated  exertion  of 
authority  on  the  part  of  the  council  respected  the  town  of  Cfissa,  against 
which  it  declared  war.  Hostilities  were  protracted  for  mofe  thw  ten 
years,  when,  principally  by  the  advice  of  Solcm,  the  place  was  reduced, 
and  tho  surrounding  tmitory  consecrated  to  the  god  of  the  Delphio 
temple,  695  b.  c. 


FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Sagssd  HisTOBt.— 1491,  Exodua— 1451,  Entry  into  Canaan. 

EoTTT.— 1473,  Conquests  of  Sesostris. 

Phgbnicia. — Foreign  Discovery  and  Trade. 

GaEKCS.^Th6seQ»— Court  of  Areopagus.— 1493,  Thebes;  1490,  Spsita; 

1404,  Corinth  Founded. 

Sacred  History, 

Thc  Exodus.— Moses,  after  some  hesitation  to  obey  l3ie  divine  ecmf 
mands,  went  with  his  brother  Aaron  to  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  to  deliver 
the  solemn  embassy  of  the  Almighty.  The  monarch  (Amenophis)  in 
return,  added  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Israelites ;  nor  did  he  cease  to 
afflict  them  until  the  ten  plagues  had  wearied,  though  not  convinced  his 
haughty  spirit.  On  the  15th  Nisan^  the  Hebrew  nation  began  their 
joyful  march  towards  the  Red  Sea,  1491  b.  c,  each  tribe  in  its  proper 
station,  advancing  in  battle-array.  Scarcely  had  they  begun  their  long 
journey,  when  the  monarch  repented  his  weakness,  and  hastily  pursuing 
with  a  numerous  army,  overtook  them  in  a  narrow  defile  which  opens 
upon  the  Arabian  Gulf.  In  their  extremity,  with  the  sea  before  them 
and  implacable  enemies  behind,  the  people  began  to  murmur,  saying, 
were  there  no  graves  in  Egypt,  that  thou  nasi  taken  us  away  to  die  in  we 
wilderness  ?  But  Jehovah  meditated  a  signal  deliverance :  the  sea  divi- 
ded its  waves  before  them ;  they  passed  through  dryshod ;  while  the 
returning  waters  buried  Pharaoh's  host,  so  that  none  remained  to  tell 
the  dieadful  tale.  In  the  space  of  215  years,  God  had  so  favoured  the 
descendants  of  Abraham,  that  from  about  70  persons,  the  family  of 
Jacol^  had  increased  to  600,000  £ghtii^  men,  or  a  gross  population  of 
more  than  two  millions. 

Tbs  Wakbebing, — ^llie  whole  period  of  forty  years  spent  in  the 
desert  was  signalized  by  miracles.  A  deficiency  of  bread  was  made  up 
by  the  manna  which  lay  on  the  ground  covered  with  the  morning 
idew,^ — ^e  bitter  waters  were  purified,-—^  flight  of  quails  furnished  the 
people  with  meat, — the  hard  rock,  at  the  touch  of  Moses'  rod,  gave 
forth  a  clear  and  copious  stream  of  water,  the  earth  opened  and  swal- 
lowed up  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  1471,^— fire  from  heaven  de- 
stroyed part  of  the  camp>— -and  a  destructive  pestilence  carried  off  neariy 
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15,000  of  the  marmarers.  Three  months  after  the  departwe  fimft 
Egypt,  the  God  of  Jacoh  appeared  on  mount  Sinai,*  and,  clothed  ia 
majesly,  made  known  tlie  law  of  the  two  tables,  comprehending  the  tea 
commandments.  Being  unwilling  to  trust  the  report  of  the  spies  whom 
Moses  had  sent  to  view  the  Land  of  Promise,  the  Israelites  were  att 
condemned  to  perish  in  the  desert,  with  the  exception  of  Joshua  and 
Caleb,  and  those  who  had  not  yet  reached  the  age  of  twenty  years. 
In  vain  did  Moab  and  Midian  unite  against  them, — in  vain  did  the 
hostile  nations  seek  the  aid  and  purchase  the  imprecations  of  Balaam*: 
his  curses  were  converted  into  blessings.  After  forty  years,  their  wan- 
derings drew  to  an  end.  Moses  assembled  the  tribes;  committed  the 
Book  of  the  Law  to  the  priests ;  and  for  the  last  time  publicly  addressed 
the  people.  When  his  exhortation  was  concluded,  he  went  to  the  top 
of  Mount  Pisgah  (ten  miles  north-east  of  the  Dead  Sea,)  and  there  died 
in  sight  of  the  promised  inheritance,  1451  b.  c. 

Character  of  Moses. 

Considered  in  a  merely  human  lighti  Moses  is  not  less  celebrated  as  a  poli- 
tician than  as  a  historian  and  poet.  Pagan  antiquity,  while  denying  his  divine 
mission,  has  represented  him  as  a  man  of  profound  learning,  who  rescued  the 
Jews  from  debasement  and  slavery,  and  taught  them  the  knowledge  of  the  one 
true  GU>d.  The  five  books  of  the  Pentateuch  are  the  most  ancient  writings  in 
the  world,  and  no  history  presents  a  stronger  character  of  authenticity.  Hit 
legislation  was  promulgated  at  a  time  when  the  word  law  was  unknown  to 
other  nations.  This  code  has  been  divided  into  five  parts :  namely,  religion, 
morals,  and  civil,  military,  and  political  affairs.  Its  real  wisdom  is  proved  by 
its  existing  still  at  the  end  of  forty  centuries,  while  the  more  recent  insdtutes 
of  Minos,  Lvcurgus,  Numa,  and  Solon  have  fallen  into  desuetude. 

It  is  worth  while  to  observe  what  progress  the  arts  ha^  made,  even  among 
the  nomad  Jews,  while  Greece  was  yet  barbarous.  In  the  description  of  the 
building  of  the  Tabernacle  we  read  of  the  founding  and  working  of  metals ;  of 
cattm^  and  engraving  precious  stones ;  of  the  trades  of  the  cabinet-maker, 
embroiderer,  and  perfumer. 

Entry  into  Canaan,— 1461  b.  c. — Moses,  as  the  civil  and  religious 
head  of  the  Wandering  Tribes,  strictly  speaking  had  no  successor. 
Joshua  Vas  appointed  military  leader  to  subdue  the  Land  of  Canaan, 
and  portion  it  out  among  the  victors.  On  the  10th  Nisan,  he  crossed 
The  frontier  river,  the  submissive  waters  of  the  Jordan  yielding  a  passage 
to  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  which  led  the  way.  The  ramparts  of  Jericho 
miraculously  fell  before  them, — a  warning  to  the  devoted  nations,  and 
an  encoura^ment  to  the  Israelites.  Ai  was  taken  by  stratagem ;  the 
five  allied  kings  of  the  Atoorites  were  defeated,  the  sun  itself  stopping 
in  its  course  to  aid  the  chosen  people,  while  a  terrible  storm  of  hailstones 
killed  more  than  had  fallen  by  the  sword.f  Joshua  now  divided  the 
portion  of  the  land  which  he  had  conquered,  and  renewed  the  Covenant 
with  God.  The  tribe  of  Levi,  which  formed  a  literary  and  wealthy 
counterpoise  to  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  part  of  the  state,  was  not 
included  in  this  partition,  but  forty-eight  citi^  were  allotted  them  from 

*  Aneient  tradition  and  locality  seem  to  identify  Sinai  with  Mount  Serbal  (abo«« 
8000  feet  high),  the  first  peak  of  the  ehain  to  those  coming  from  Suez. 

t  The  Chinese  preserve  a  tradition,  that  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Yao,  whom  they 
make  contemporary  with  Joshua,  the  sun  did  not  set  for  ten  days.  The  Egyptian  prieata 
told  Herodotus,  that  within  the  period  of  341  genentioas  about  11,000  years!  the  aun 
bad  deviated  four  times  from  his  unual  qoune* 
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Ibe  other  tribes ;  a  regalation,  howerer,  which  ciretimstances  preyented 
}sming  carried  into  full  effect.  On  Joshna'a  death,  1443  b.  c,  Caleb 
gncceeded  to  the  goremment ;  bat  the  people  soon  after  tamed  to  the 
idols  of  the  Canaanites,  and  drew  down  upon  themselyes  the  anger  of 
God. 

The  formation  of  the  Jewbh  republic  was  the  work  of  Moses  in  the  desert. 
Its  polity  was  evidently  intended  for  a  season  onlv :  its  theoloin^  was  the 
simplest  of  the  age.  The  unity  and  individuality  of  the  Deity  were  acknow- 
ledged, while  the  absence  of  all  direct  revelation  of  a  future  state  was  in  some 
measure  compensated  by  blending  moral  precepts  with  ritual  observances,  and 
the  infliction  of  temporal  pamshmeats  for  persoaal  or  national  disobedience. 
AU  possible  means  were  exerted  to  isolate  the  Jews  finom  the  surrounding 
nations,  by  prohibiting  commerce,  emigration,  and  travelling.  But  their 
attachment  to  external  circumstances  was  so  strong,  that  in  spite  of  the  gor- 
1  ceremonies  of  their  own  ritual,  they  were  soon  found  adopting  the  blood- 


stained idolatry  of  the  Canaanites  or  the  eroes  superstitions  of  Egypt.  This 
would  probably  not  have  happened  if  the  whole  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  had 
been  exterminated,  accordinff  to  the  intention  of  Moses,  as  the  worship  of  the 
true  God  would  have  been  thereby  rendered  the  sole  religion  of  the  country. 

EGYPT. 

ScsosTRis. — Sesostris  or  Rhamses  III.  the  Great,  is  the  hero  of  early 
Egyptian  history,  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty  (19th,)  and  the  liberator 
ofhis  country  from  the  Hyksos,  who  had  renewed  their  inyasions  in  the 
reign  ofhis  father,  Amenophis  III.  Great  difference  of  opinion  prevails 
as  to  the  age  of  Sesostris,  but  it  seems  yery  probable  tiiat  he  flourished 
durinff  the  wandering  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert.  His  conquests 
^tended  oyer  Libya,  Ethiopia,  Media,  Persia,  Bactria,  Scythia,  and 
Asia  Minor,  from  all  which  countries  he  levied  tribute.  The  trophies 
of  his  yictories,  in  the  form  of  pillars,  were  found  from  the  Danube  to 
the  Ganges,  and  southward  to  Ethiopia;  and  a  hundred  famous 
temples  were  raised  from  the  spoils  of  his  enemies.  He  divided 
the  country  into  36  nomes,  at  the  head  of  which  he  placed  officers  to 
collect  the  taxes.  He  intersected  the  provinces  wilh  canals,  and  was  the 
first  Egyptian  monarch  who  was  powerful  at  sea.  Becoming  blind,  he 
committed  suicide  in  the  33d  year  of  his  reign.  The  traveller  may  yet 
see  his  names  and  titles,  wars  and  triumphs,  depicted  on  the  walls  of 
palaces  and  temples  at  Luxor,  Karnac,  Thebes,  and  Nubia« 

PHOENICIA.      . 

The  name  Phoenicia  is  applied  to  that  narrow  strip  of  the  Syrian 
eoast  (150  miles  long,  and  24  broad,)  which  extends  from  Tyre  to 
Aradus.  Sidon  was  its  oldest  city,  built  by  the  eldest  son  of  Canaan. 
The  inhabitants  applied  themselves  at  an  early  period  to  commerce, 
navigation,  and  manufactures ;  and  first  communicated  to  the  people  of 
the  West  the  sciences  of  Asia.  They  visited  and  planted  colonies  on  all 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean;  ventured  as  far  as  the  British  Isles  in 
search  of  tin,  and  navigated  the  Baltic  to  procure  amber.  They 
embarked  at  Elath  to  make  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa,  and  formed 
settlements  eastward  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  They  seem  to  have  disco- 
vered islands  beyond  the  western  shore  of  Africa.  They  excelled  in 
the  manufacture  of  glass,  and  tiie  now  forgotten  art  of  dyeing  purple* 
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To  this  people  is  also  attributed  the  isventioii  of  alphabetiesl  elmraet0i«i 
and  their  introduction  into  Europe.  Our  knowledge  of  their  history  is 
very  slender,  for  Tyre  fell  before  Uteiatnre  had  taken  root  in  the  Wesli 
and  its  writers  perished  with  it.  This  city  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Agenor,  an  African  prince,  about  1256  b.  c,  and  its  line  of  kings 
begins  with  Abical,  the  contemporary  of  David,  about  the  year  10^. 
The  prosperous  period  of  their  history  extends  from  1000  to  332  b.o. 
Phoenicia  did  not  constitute  one  empire,  but  was  formed  of  several  inde- 
pendent states,  united  as  fear  or  interest  prompted  them ;  and  henoe 
arose  the  supremacy  of  Tjrre,  the  most  powerful  of  their  number. 
Consult :  Rollin*8  Ancient  History. 

GREECE. 

Athens  was  founded  by  Cecrops  in  the  16tb  century,  but  Theseus 
formed  the  state  by  gathering  together  the  twelve  districts  or  boroughsi, 
which  had  formerly  beenindepend«[it;  by  uniting  their  senates  into  one 
body,  which  met  at  the  capital ;  and  by  establishing  a  common  religions 
festival  {PanathencMi)  in  honour  of  Minerva.  The  court  of  Jreopagta^ 
although  it  has  been  attributed  to  Cecrops,  was  only  now  instituted ;  a 
body  not  more  celebrated  for  its  antiquity,  than  for  the  justice  of  its 
decisions.  Ttie  number  of  its  laemhers,  who  were  selected  on  account 
of  their  age,  merit,  and  birth,  appears  to  have  varied  from  31  to  51,  and 
even  to  500. 

Thebes  was  built  by  the  Phc&nician  Cadmus,  1493  b.  c.  He  intro- 
duced the  fifteen  letters  of  the  Grecian  alphabet,  which  go  undw  his 
name;  they  were  probably  the  same  as  those  used  in  Syria.  Tlie 
oracle  of  Delphi  was  the  work  of  his  oountiymen ;  and  its  teaspla, 
causing  the  neglect  of  the  prophetic  oak  of  Dodooa,  became  a  central 
point  of  union  for  the  different  tribes. 

Hutory  of  the  Grtdt  Language* 

The  ultimate  root  of  the  Greek  language  is  Pehisgic,  or  a  dialect  closely 
^lied  to  the  Sanscrit,  modified  by  time  and  the  exigencies  of  society.  The 
descendants  of  HeUen,  the  son  of  Deucalion,  having  made  themselves  nasten 
of  the  country,  introduced  their  language,  which  differed  from  the  old  toajnie 
only  by  its  inflections,  and  which  became  the  common  speech  of  Greece.  This 
Hellenic  dialect  was  probably  a  stronger,  as  it  was  also  a  later,  mixture  of  the 
Japetic  or  Western,  as  the  Pelasgic  appears  to  be  purer  Semitic  or  Eastern. 

The  inland  inhabitants  of  Greece  spoke  the  rough  and  broad  old  Dorict  from 
which  the  language  of  the  JEoliant  in  BcBOtia  and  Peloponnesus  did  not  greatly 
differ.  The  progress  of  civilisation  and  commerce  softened  these  dialects.  The 
Doric  was  gradually  refined  into  the  beautifiil  language  of  Theocritus.  The 
lonians  from  Attica  settled  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  where,  by  a  dose 
intercourse  with  their  Asiatic  neighbours,  their  language  was  softeneu  into  the 
harmonious  sweetness  we  admire  in  Herodotus.  The  Attic  passed  through 
many  gradations  until  it  became  the  polished  and  elegant  medium  of  com- 
munication adopted  by  all  hterary  men  throughout  Greece. 

The  following  genealogical  table  of  languages  will  serve  at  once  to  assist  tfao 
memory,  and  to  explain  the  lustory  which  the  Greeks  themaelves  credited. 
Dencalion. 

Hellen. 


DoRUS.  Xuthus.  CEoLus. 

ACHJBUS.  lOH. 


(ISA  vim  I  B.C*  39 
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Old.—- Thae]pdidM;  the  Tnpt  wwCb. 
Middle.-*AnstophaiiQB,  Lyciasit  riato. 
New. — ^iEschines,  Demosthenea,  Uocrates^ 

Old.— ^Epiehaninis,  Sophnio. 

New."- Bion,  Moflch«p»  CaUimMhoB,  Pindar,  Theooritnfl. 


4  fold.— Homer,  Hesiod. 

'5  "i^New. — Anacreon,  Herodotus,  Hippocratea 

jEolic. — Alcseus,  Sappho,  Corinna. 


FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 

JxTD^KA.— 1285,  Deborah  judges  Israel— Sisera— 1312,  Ruth. 
G&EEcs. — Miuos. 

JUDjEA. 

JuDOBS,  1443.— After  the  death  of  Joshua,  a  council  of  judges  {sko* 
fAeiim^)  with  nearly  the  same  authority  as  the  consuls  at  Rome,  the 
tings  at  Sparta,  and  the  Carthaginian  mffetes^  was  established  to  govern 
the  people  of  Israel.  Each  city  had  its  peculiar  magistrates  {shoUrim) 
and  ministers  of  justice,  to  the  number  of 'twenty-three.  Their  place 
of  audience  was  at  the  gaies  of  the  ct/t«t,  as  being  the  most  frequented 
spots.  On  Joshua's  death  the  weak  tribes  became  jeakras  of  the  stronfper, 
and,  as  the  high-priests  had  little  political  influence,  the  dread  of  foreign 
power  alone  kept  them  together. 

The  history  of  Judsea,  under  its  new  government,  presents  a  long 
catalogue  of  wars  and  captivities,  brought  on  the  nation  by  its  wicked- 
ness and  idolatry.  Seven  periods  of  servitude  to  the  Philistines  and 
others  are  recorded  between  the  death  of  Joshua  and  the  election  of 
Saul,  1095  B.  c.  When  Deborah  judged  Israel,  dwelling  under  a  palm- 
tree  on  Mount  Ephraim,  Sisera,  the  Canaanitish  general,  was  put  to 
death  by  a  woman  in  whose  tent  he  had  sought  refuge,  1285  B.C. 
This  signal  deliverance  from  a  powerful  enemy  called  forth  the  fine 
specimen  of  lyric  poetry  which  is  inserted  in  the  Book  of  Judges. 

Ruth,  1313.— To  this  period  belongs  the  pastoral  narrative  of  Ruth. 
A  famine  dbliged  Eliraelech  to  quit  Bethlehem,  with  his  wife  Naomi ; 
who,  becoming  a  widow  in  the  country  of  Moab,  eagerly  desired  to 
return  to  her  native  land.  Rath,  one  of  her  daughters-in-law,  who  loved 
her  most  affectionately,  followed  her  home ;  when  want  compelling  her 
to  glean  in  the  fields  of  Boaz,  he,  attracted  by  the  charms  and  modesty 
of  the  fair  stranger,  married  her,  and  became  the  father  of  Obed,  from 
whom  descended  Jesse,  the  father  of  David,  the  royal  progenitor  of  the 
Messiah. 

GREECE. 

Cbbte.— Minos,  who,  according  to  the  Parian  chronicle,  began  to 

retgn  1431  b.c.,  about  a  century  after  Amphictyon,  is  regarded  as  the 

first  legislator  of  the  Cretans,  and  his  laws  are  supposed  to  have  been 

adopt^  by  Lycurgas,  in  framing  the  Spsrtaa  eonstitutton.    All  freemen 
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wete  equal;  the  land  was  to  be  «altifvatedby  slsTes;  and  mdiniiMd 
rights  were  merged  in  those  of  the  eommmatj.  Minos  raised  a  power- 
ful navy,  and  cleared  the  sea  of  pirates.  The  aneient  mythology  makes 
him  and  RhadamanthilB,  also  a  natiye  of  Crete,  judges  in  the  Infernal 
Regions.  The  formation  of  this  kingdom  may  be  repaided  as  a  real 
event;  and  the  great  similarity  between  ils  oonstitudon  and  diat  of 
Judfea,  may  have  arisen  from  the  common  intercourse  of  the  reepecliye 
people  with  Egypt,  the  source  of  most  of  the  earlier  civilisation  of  Eu- 
rope* Both  have  the  same  leading  principle  for  the  preservation  of 
internal  tranquillity.  As  in  Lacedemon,  so  also  here,  a  people  were 
formed  with  military  habits  for  defence  rath^  than  aggression ;  they 
kept  themselves  apart  from  other  nations;  their  religious  ordinances 
were  founded  on  divine  order ;  and  the  property  in  land'was  inalienable. 
Minos  II.,  grandson  of  the  fiest  of  that  name,  was  the  contemporary 
of  Theseus,  and  in  his  reign  the  celebrated  architect  Dedalus  constructed 
itte  labyrtntii  of  Crete.  This  extraordinary  work  was  used  as  a  prison 
for  the  Athenian  hostages,  and  for  the  Minotaur,  a  fabulous  monster, 
half-man  half-bull.  This  king,  who  is  often  confounded  with  his 
ancestor,  the  lawgiver,  died  in  Sicily  (1320  b.  c.,)  being  suffocated  in 
a  bath. 


THIRTEENTH  CENTURY. 


Jun.sA.— 1249,  Gideon  Judge.— 1235,  Jotham's  Parable. 

6aSECE.-«PeIopid«.-*1263,  ArgoaautcN^Thesens.— 1230,  Ninas  founds  the 

Assyrian  Empire  (Herodotus.) 

JUDJEA. 

This  country  was  again  under  the  iron  rod  of  the  oppressor,  when 
Gideon,  with  a  chosen  band  of  300  men,  defeated  a  numerous  army  of 
Midianites  by  a  most  remarkable  stratagem,  1245  b.  c.  During  forty 
years  he  judged  Israel,  and  at  his  death  was  succeeded  by  a  natural  son, 
Abimelech,  who  murdered  his  legitimate  brothers,  1235.  Jotham  alone 
of  seventy  escaped,  and  he  indignantly  upbraided  the  ungrateful  She- 
chemites  by  the  beautiful  apologue  of  the  trees  choosing  a  king — ^the  most 
ancient  parable  extant. 

GREECE. 

Pelopidje.— Corinth  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Sisyphus,  *^  the 
most  crafty  of  men,"  1404  b.  c,  whose  descendants  were  driven  from 
the  throne  by  the  Pelopidse.  These  usurpers  were  the  family  of  Pelops^ 
sou  of  Tantalus,  who  had  quitted  Asia,  and  settled  in  Southern  Greece, 
which  afterwards  bore  his  name.  His  sons  Atreus  and  Thyestes  were 
noted  for  their  cruelties  and  the  misfortunes  of  their  children. 

Argonauts,  1263  B.c^-These  were  a  company  of  knigbt-errants 
(for  this  was  the  age  of  Chivahy  in  Greece,)  who,  under  the  guidance 
of  tlie  Thessalian  Jason,  braved  the  dangers  of  the  Symplegades  and 
the  tempests  of  the  inhospitable  Euxine  in  search  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 
Castor,  Pollux,  Orpheus,  Hercules,  Peleus,  and  Laertes,  were  among 
^e  number  of  these  daring  adrenturera.    Divested  of  the  fictitioua 


eokmtiig  (^  ^  ^««toy  iMtt  esqiedHkn  wm  probflftly  ft  oommeieial 
•KlBrpiiae  to  the  bIm}»8  of  O^ehis  for  the  fHUpose  of  taming  the  prolltti 
of  its  woollen  tisde  to  their  DfttiTe  coantry.* 

The  conquests  of  Hereotes*  and  the  trayela  of  Theeeos  and  Peraess, 
helottg  to  ^tda  period ;  whciiee  also  may  be  dated  the  eioae  connexion 
in  language,  xeHgion^  manneta  and  eonaangoini^,  which  ^peais  to 
have  existed  betweeen  the  hefoee  engaged  in  the  Trojan  war,  whether 
of  Asiatic  or  of  European  descent. 

Thb8£us  was  one  of  the  greatest  kings  of  the  herote  age,  and  the 
national  ehamfrion  of  Athens.  With  his  rdgn  the  history  of  Attica 
begins  to  lose  much  of  its  inythic  character.  He  was  cofteidered  the 
founder  of  the  Athenian  constitution,  and  the  introducer  of  the  democratic 
form  of  government ;  but  the  satisfaction  given  by  the  measures  whiob 
he  pursued  for  establishing  a  popular  constitution,  was  not  very  perma* 
nmit.  A  strong  party,  headed  by  Manesthens,  was  formed  against  him 
on  the  pretext  that  he  did  not  go  far  enough,  when  he  was  driven  into 
exile  by  the  fickle  people,  as  were  many  of  his  successors,  who  became 
eminent  for  virtue  or  talent. f  His  policy  was  to  destroy  the  magistrates 
and  courts  of  justice  of  the  separate  Attic  towns,  and  centralize  them  in 
the  capital.  Menestheus,  of  the  royal  race,  proposed  to  take  away  the 
administration  of  justice  from  the  nobles  and  to  confer  it  on  the  popu- 
lace, making  it  in  their  hands  a  stipendiary  duty. — ^Theseus  is  said  to 
have  given  shelter  to  the  descendants  of  Hercules,  who  had  been 
expelled  from  the  Peloponnesus ;  and  about  the  same  period  the  crimes 
of  (Edipus  led  to  the  celebrated  war  of  the  Seven  Chiefs  against  Thebes^ 
and  also  to  that  of  the  Epigoni^  ur  DeacendatUn^  about  1325  b.  c. 

Consult :  Bulwer's  Athens,  book  i.  chap.  ill.    PlutarcVs  Life  of  Theseus. 


TWELFTH  CENTURY. 


JxTD^A. — 1188,  Jephtha's  Vow.— ;1117,  Death  of  Samson. 

GuEECB. — 1184,  Siege  of  Troy— Grecian  Mythology — Greek  Colonies. 

IwvEirnoffS,  &c. — Mariner's  Compass  in  China — Buodhism  Introduced  in 

India. 

JUDiEA. 

Jephtha. — Judaea,  in  1188,  b.  c,  was  called  to  witness  a  remarkable 
sacrifice.     Jephtha,  who  had  been  driven  from  Giiead  by  the  violence 

*  M.  Rabaut  de  St.  Etienne  ingeniously  endeavours  to  explain  these  heroic  allegories 
by  showing  that  they  were  intended  to  represent  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Thus  the  Argonautic  expedition  exhibits  the  course  of  the  con«>tellation  jfriM  through 
the  sky.  Jason  is  SerpenUrius.  Scarcely  has  the  Skip  Aigo  begun  her  ethereal  voyage, 
wb(^  Hylas,  Aquarius,  disappears,  and  Hercules  follows  him.  AU  the  crew  of  Jason 
davntheif  share  in  tliis  astronomical  voyage. 

t  Theseus  died  and  wa»  horted  m  the  island  of  Seyros.  At  a  later  period  his  supposed 
lemains  were  transported  with  great  pomp  to  Alliens,  in  the  galley  of  Cimon,  snd  wel- 
comed "  as  if  tho  living  Theseus  were  come  again."  Games  vvere  instituted  in  honour 
of  the  event,  469,  at  which  took  place  those  poetical  contests,  in  the  first  of  which 
Sophocles  carried  off  the  priee  friun  >Eschylus.  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  places  the  Argonautie 
expf>dition  in  13^,  sixteen  years  before  the  death  of  Hercules.  This  remarkable  voyage 
bas  been  sung  by  two  Greek  poets:  Apoliodorus  of  Rhodes,  and  another  of  uncertain 
aame  and  ag««  who  brings  tho  hesoM  to  tlie  aeighbourliood  of  the  British  Isles. 


38  A'NflmiT  SIBfOBT. 

of  his  relatlTes,  and  pat  himself  ai  the  head  of  a  band  of  robbers,  Towed 
that  if  he  returned  successful  froBi  a  certain  expedition  against  the 
Ammonites,  he  would  offer  up,  as  a  harat-sa<^rifice,  the  first  liringr  bein^ 
that  met  him  on  his  return.  This  was  his  daughter,  his  only  child,  who 
came  out  to  congratulate  her  parent  on  his  safe^.  After  a  short  remie 
she  resolutely  yielden  herself  a  yictim  to  her  other's  rashness.  This 
erent  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  Grecian  story.  The  resemblance 
between  Iphigenia  and  Jephihagenia  (Jephtha's  daughter)  is  Tery 
striking. 

Samson. — ^During  the  period  of  the  seventh  servitude,  which  lasted 
forty  years,  a  new  deliverer  appeared  in  the  son  of  Manoah,  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan.  By  the  command  of  the  angel  who  foretold  his  birth,  he  was 
specially  consecrated  to  the  Lord.  As  he  grew  in  years,  he  increased 
in  strength ;  and  in  various  encounters  he  slew  an  immense  number  of 
Philistines,  but  fell  at  last  by  the  artifices  of  Delilah.  During  his  sleep, 
the  locks  on  which  his  strength  depended  were  shorn,  and  he  awoke 
weak  as  another  man.  He  again  recovered  vigour  upon  the  growth  of 
his  hair,  and  proved  his  renewed  powers  by  tearing  down  the  two 
pillars  which  supported  the  roof  of  a  temple,  and  burying  3000  Philis- 
tines, with  himself,  in  one  undistinguished  ruin,  1117  b.c. 

The  accoants  of  Hercules,  Rustam  in  Persia,  and  Antar  in  Arabia,  seem 
based  on  that  of  Samson.  Ancient  traditions  furnish  us  with  many  curiouii 
coincidences  with  the  history  of  Samson's  locks. 

Read :  Milton's  Samson  Agonistes. 

GRKEiCB. 

Trojan  War.— The  history  of  Troy,  a  name  rendered  familiar  to  all 
by  the  genius  of  Homer,  is  so  intermingled  with  fable,  and  its  heroes 
are  so  confouhded  with  gods  and  demigods,  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
arrive  at  historical  truth.  Mount  Ida  was  the  scene  of  the  Judgment  of 
Paris ;  the  loves  of  Hero  and  Leander  consecrated  the  promontories  of 
Sestos  and  Abydos ;  the  little  streams  of  Simois  and  Scamander  would 
have  been  unknown  but  for  the  combats  of  the  Greeks.  Teucer  was  the 
first  king ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Dardanus,  who  brought  the  palladium 
from  SamoLhrace.  The  last  monarch  was  Priam,  the  richest  and  greatest 
potentate  of  Western  Asia,  his  rule  extending  over  several  contigtioas. 
nations,  as  well  as  the  coast  of  Thrace,  and  the  confines  of  Thessaly. 
Prodigies  attended  the  birth  of  his  youngest  son,  Paris ;  his  youth  and 
manhood  were  equally  eventful.  During  his  travels  he  eloped  with 
Helen,  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  the  age.  Her  husband,  Menelaus, 
roused  all  Greece  in  arms  to  avenge  the  violated  rites  of  hospitality,  and 
a  fleet  of  1200  ships  set  out  for  Troy.  This  town,  seated  on  a  gentle 
eminence  at  the  foot  of  Ida,  overlooking  the  Hellespont,  resisted  the 
efforts  of  the  numerous  besiegers  during  the  long  period  of  ten  years. 
At  length  when  the  bravest  warriors  on  both  sides  had  fallen,  and  mat 
of  the  Trojan  allies  had  been  reduced,  the  place  was  taken,  according  to 
the  poets,  by  the  stratagem  of  a  wooden  horse.*  It  was  plundered  and 
burnt,  and  its  inhabitants  led  away  captive,  1184  e.  c.  A  few  doubtful 
ruins  are  now  all  that  mark  the  site  of  this  ancient  and  celebrated  city. 

*  Arrestan,  in  Syria,  was  taken  by  a  similar  stratagem.  See  below,  Seventh  Cen* 
toiy  A. ». 


SLKVmSS  CSHPDIIT  9«C 


JUmflCSy— Tk«  l«B  ftm*  war  was  not  fontod  to  wipiodiieiiv*  tattbt 

before  the  walls  of  Troy.  The  towns  along  the  Hellespoat  were  redaced  bf 
Ajax :  Achilles  extended  his  conquests  along  the  Euxine ;  and  Menelaus  sab- 
jectea  several  states  in  Phoenicia,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Cyprus.  Thus  the  Greeks 
not  only  proved  their  superiority  in  arms,  but  brought  baek  with  them  a  better 
kmnrkidge  of  countries  which  they  had  previously  been  made  acquainted  with 
by  the  reports  of  a  few  adventurers.  On  their  return  home,  however*  they 
found  a  new  race  grown  up,  some  occupying  the  vacant  thrones  of  the  absent 
kings,  others  attempting  to  usurp  them.  In  Atiica,  the  children  of  Theseus 
ana  the  fiuroon  of  Menestheus  were  engaged  in  sansuiuary  hostilities.  *'  The 
great  part,"  says  Plato,  '*  of  thoee  who  had  escaped  the  sword  of  the  enemy« 
perished  either  bv  the  weapon  of  the  assassin,  or  by  the  hardships  of  a  distant 
exile."  Menestheus  died  m  the  isle  of  Melos ;  Ufysees  had  scarcely  reached 
home,  after  his  ten  years*  wandering,  when  he  fell  m  a  riot ;  Agamemnon  was 
murdered  by  his  wife  and  her  paramour,  who  were  both  put  to  death  by  the 
hand  of  his  son  Orestes.  This  triumph  was  of  little  political  advantage  to 
Greece ;  but  its  civilisation  advanced  greatly  after  the  long  residence  of  its 
wanion  on  the  luxurious  shore  of  Asia.  The  communication  between  the  two 
coontries  became  more  frequent  and  easy ;  commerce  was  extended ;  and  the 
colonies  founded  by  Nestor,  Teucer,  Idomeneus,  Diomede,  and  other  Greek 

K'mces  banished  from  their  paternal  homes,  introduced  intimate  relations 
tween  these  distant  regions. 


ELEVENTH  CENTURY. 


JvDjiiA.-<-1116,  Samuel— Kings.~1095,  Saul.— >1055,  David.— 1015,  Solomon. 

— 1004,  Dedication  of  the  Temple. 

GxsBCE.— 1104,  Return  of  the  Heraclidss— Death  of  Codrus-  Archons. 

JUD^A. 

Samuxim — The  Jewish  republic  was  next  ^ovemed  by  the  high^priesl 
EU,  whose  sucoessory  after  an  administration  of  twenty  years^  was 
Samuel,  1116  b,  c.  He  had,  by  his  mother,  been  consecrated  to  God  in 
his  infieincy,  and  while  yet  a  child,  was  made  the  interpreter  of  the  divine 
will.  He  is  the  first  of  the  prophets  properly  so  called,  the  chain  being 
nreserved  in  unbroken  succession  until  the  death  of  Malachi,  420  b.  c« 
He  was  the  last  of  the  fifteen  judges,  and  with  him,  according  to  some 
«utho»,  terminates  the  Jewish  theocracy.  He  died  at  the  age  of  96, 
B.C.  1057. 

Kings.— It  was  the  earnest  desire  of  Moses  that  the  government  he 
established  should  be  perpetual;  but,  like  a  wise  legislator,  he  also 
made  provisions  in  the  event  of  any  change  to  the  regal  form,  by  lairing 
down  the  principles  on  which  it  should  take  place  (Deut.  xvii.\ 
Jbbotah  was  sttil  to  be  the  supreme  monaich,  the  king  merely  his 
viceroy.  Accordingly,  when  the  Israelites  mw  tired  of  the  ancient 
eoBstitution,  alleging  the  bad  government  of  Samuel's  sons  as  their  pre- 
text, they  did  not  select  a  ruler  for  themselves,  but  applied  directly  to 
^e  prophet  Saul  was  appointed  by  lot  to  be  the  first  king ;  David, 
tile  second,  was  selected  by  the  Almighty ;  and  in  his  son  Solomon,  the 
tiirone  was  declared  hereditaiy  in  the  family  of  Jesse. 

Saul,  1095  b.  c.  The  beginning  of  Sanies  reign  was  marked  by  pm^ 
denoe  and  equity ;  he  defeated  the  Araalekites,  and  was  continually  at 
war  with  the  Philistines.    But  his  pride  and  anger  led  him  into  sin; 


he  disobeyed  &e  eommaiidfl  oi  God ;  and-mltheug'h  his  extemftl  penbeoce 
was  great,  he  did  not  escape  the  judgments  of  the  Almighty.  He 
perished  with  his  three  sons  in  battle  against  the  national  enemy  <m 
Mount  Gilboa,  and  David,  the  young  shepherd  of  Bethlehem*  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him,  1055  b.c.  Saul  was  little  more  than  a 
military  leader  under  the  direction  of  Jehorah,  having  neither  court  nor 
fixed  residence.  His  subjects  were  still  only  an  agricultural  and  pas* 
toral  race,  without  wealth  or  luxury ;  but  in  his  reign  they  gradually 
assumed  a  warlike  character. 

David,  the  son  of  Jesse,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  was  anointed  king  bj 
Samuel  at  an  early  age.  He  first  signalized  himself  by  his  victory  otbt 
Goliath,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Philistines,  1063.  His  ren6wn  excited 
the  jealousy  of  Saul,  and  even  endangered  his  life,  but  he  fortunately 
escaped  the  javelin  which  the  king  threw  at  him.  Nor  did  he  succeed 
to  the  throne  without  opposition ;  for  eleven  tribes  declared  in  favour  of 
Ishbosheth,  Saul's  only  surviving  son,  and  Judah  alone  acknowledged 
David.  Seven  years  of  civil  strife  intervened  before  he  was  generally 
recognised  as  sovereign  in  1048.     He  entirely  freed  Israef  from  the 

Sower  of  her  ancient  enemies,  and  extended  the  limits  of  the  kingdom 
om  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Euphrates,  and  from  Phcenicia  to  the  Red 
Sea.  By  the  conquest  of  Idumea,  he  became  master  of  Elath  and 
Eziongeber,  on  the  shores  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  by  means  of  which  ports 
he  extended  his  commerce  into  the  Southern  Ocean.  But  domestic  gtUlt 
stained  all  his  former  glories ;  although  he  yielded  with  humility  to  the 
reproof  of  Nathan,  he  was  destined  to  reap  the  bitter  fruits  of  his  crimes. 
Enemies  from  without  began  to  harass  the  country ;  his  own  family 
rebelled  against  him ;  and  at  length,  he  died  in  the  40th  year  of  his 
reign,  and  the  70th  of  his  age,  101.5  b.  c.  About  twenty  years  before 
his  death  he  defeated  the  kings  of  Mesopotamia  and  Syria,  who  had 
carried  to  Babylon  a  great  number  of  colonists,  whom  he  established 
near  the  Euphrates.  To  these  captives  the  Psalmist  makes  frequent 
allusion,  particularly  in  the  137th  Psalm, — ^an  elegy  intended  to  arouse 
tfee  Israelites  to  the  recovery  of  their  unfortunate  brethren.* 

In  this  reign,  the  Jewish  government  and  nation  were  completely  formed. 
The  worship  of  Jehovah  became  the  exclusive  religion  of  the  people,  and 
Jerusalem  was  made  the  chief  sanctuary  and  the  seat  of  power*  David  was 
probably  the  first  who  maintained  a  stanaing  army,  twelve  corps  of  24,000  men 
each  bemg  kept  in  their  turn  on  monthly  service. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  learned  divines,  that,  in  the  various  events  of  his 
life,  this  monarch  was  a  type  of  the  Messiah,  and  predicted  his  coming,  in  the 
Psalms,  whose  only  object  is  Jesus  Christ  and  his  mysteries.  Of  the  whole 
book  which  passes  under  his  name,  not  more  than  seventy  or  eighty  are  sup- 
posed to  be  his  composition,  many  being  certainly  of  an  earlier,  others  of^a 
more  recent  date.  These  divine  songs  form  a  most  perfect  specimen  of  Ijrric 
poetry,  and  breathe  all  the  sentiments  which  the  tenderest  piety  can  inspire. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  early  in  the  eleventh  century,  before  Homer 
sang,  these  religious  strains  were  first  heard  in  Palestine ;  and  that  the^  have 
ever  since  been  used  by  the  true  church  to  express  all  the  emotions  which  the 
changing  situations  of  life  bring  into  action. 

*  For  this  discovery  of  a  Jewish  captivity,  anterior  to  that  which  took  place  under 
Nebuchadnezzar,  we  are  indebted  to  the  learned  researches  of  M.  Viguier,  who,  in  hia 
work  entitled  De  la  DisUuetiom primitive d4»  P«aii»M,  has  Axed  the  priacipa!  epocbs  of 
the  life  of  David. 
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8oLOBR»r  soeeeeded  his  fatfier  in  th«  year  1015.  Hh  rei^  began 
with  fayoQiable  prospeets,  and  by  banishing  all  infidels;  and  in  seven 
years  and  a  half  he  built  the  celebrated  temple,  which  attests  the  per- 
fection of  the  arts  and  sciences  at  so  remote  a  period,  1004  b.  c.  It  is 
estimated  tohave  been  raised  at  an  expense  of  not  less  than  230  millions 
of  pounds  sterling—a  sum  so  enormous  as  to  ffiye  rise  to  suspicion  of  in- 
oonectness  in  the  account  transmitted  to  us.  Unfortunately  for  himself, 
Solomon  married  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  who  did  not 
abandon  the  worship  of  her  countrymen.  Berore  his  death,  he  lapsed  into 
idolatrous  practices,  and  his  last  moments  were  embittered  by  the  gloomy 
prospects  which  overhung  his  kingdom.  He  died  in  the  60th  year  of 
nts  age,  and  the  40th  of  his  reign.  This  monarch  was  not  insensible  to 
the  advantages  of  commerce;  and  under  his  direction,  Tadmor  in  the 
Wilderness  (Palmyra)  was  built,  on  the  caravan  route,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  trade  with  the  East  (34°  24'  N.,  38<^  20'  E.). 

Solomon  inherited  the  poetical  talents  of  his  father.  He  is  the  author  of  three 
works  stiil  extant ;  and  the  loss  of  his  writings  on  Natural  Histor]r  is  a  matter 
of  serious  regret.  The  Book  of  Proverbs  is  a  treasure  of  moral  and  political 
iostraction ;  m  Ecclesiastes  (the  Preacher),  while  he  laments  his  own  vices  and 
errors,  he  gives  the  most  earnest  exhortation  to  his  son  Rehoboam,  and  after 
examining  the  various  systems  of  happiness,  declares  that  it  can  only  be  found 
in  the  love  of  God,  and  the  observance  of  his  commandments ;  the  Sone  of 
Songs  is  a  kind  of  Epithalamium,  composed  on  the  occasion  of  his  mamace 
with  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  in  which  profound  work,  under  the 
semblance  of  conjugal  love,  he  represents  the  tmion  of  our  Saviour  with  the 
Church. 

The  first  temple  was  destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  kins  of  Babylon,  588^ 
B.  c.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Zerubbabel,  515  b.  c.  ;  plundered  and  burnt  by  Antio* 
chus,  167,  and  purified,  164  b.  c.  This  temple  was  restored  by  Herod  the 
Great,  and  finished  8  b.  c. ;  it  was  burnt  by  Titus  a.  d.  70. 

GREECE. 

Return  of  the  HERACLiDiE. — ^The  disasters  which  befell  the  Gre- 
cian princes  on  their  return  from  Troy  having  loosened  the  bonds  of  the 
general  confederation,  which  had  been  formed  to  carry  on  the  war,  the 
sons  of  Hercules  thought  the  Peloponnesus  fitted  for  the  re-establishment 
of  their  power.  They  had  taken  refuge  in  Attica  from  the  persecutions 
of  Eurystheus  of  Argos ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians,  were 
restored,  but  only  to  retire  again  on  the  visitation  of  an  avenging  pesti- 
lence. Misled  by  an  oracle,  three  unsuccessful  attempts  were  afterwards 
made  to  return;  but  it  was  not  till  the  third  generation,  1104  b.  c.  that, 
aided  by  the  Dorians,  ^Etolians,  and  Locrians,  they  crossed  the  Corin- 
thian Gulf  and  established  themselves  in  Peloponnesus.  The  ^olians, 
at  this  time  the  most  powerful  tribe  of  Southern  Greece,  yielded  to  their 
irresistible  progress.  The  Achaeans,  on  their  expulsion,  deprived  in 
torn  the  lonians  of  their  lands.  The  barren  soil  of  Attica  offered  few 
temptations  to  military  adventurers ;  but  it  was  an  asylum  for  these 
unfortunate  exiles,  by  whom  the  population  was  so  much  increased,  that 
change  of  residence  was  resorted  to  as  a  necessary  means  of  finding 
snpport.  This  was  the  remote  cause  of  the  Ionian  emigration,  the  most 
celebrated  and  important  of  all  which  issued  from  Greece.  Aristodemus, 
fifth  in  descent  from  Hercules,  who  died  during  the  expedition,  trans- 
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Eurysthenes. 

CoDRUS. — ^Before  the  Dorian  immigration,  the  goTernment  of  Athene 
was  monarchical;  and  Codrus,  the  son  of  a  Meesenian  exile,  named 
Melanthtts,  was  its  last  king.  When  the  Dorians,  jealone  of  hie  incieas* 
ing  power,  had  invade  his  territories,  an  oracle  promised  them  sueoessy 
if  they  spared  the  sovereign's  life.  On  hearing  this,  though  he  was  for 
advanced  in  years,  he  resolved,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  to 
sacrifice  himself  for  his  beloved  country.  Disguised  as  a  wood-cutter, 
he  entered  the  hostile  camp,  where,  engaging  in  a  quarrel,  he  fell  by 
Ihe  hands  of  a  private  soldier,  1095.  In  the  excess  of  their  gratitudea 
the  people  would  appoint  no  successor  to  the  regal  title,  but  elected 
certain  responsible  governors,  named  Jrchons,  of  wnom  Medon,  Codrus* 
Bon,  was  the  first.  The  office  was  held  for  life ;  but  by  slow  degrees 
the  election  became  annual,  and  nine  were  ultimately  chosen  insteaid  of 
one.  This  rapid  succession  of  governors,  the  private  interests  upon 
which  they  acted,  and  the  'instability  of  the  popular  temper,  weie  a 
cause  of  internal  dissensions  which  lasted  until  the  sixth  century. 

On  the  death  of  Codrus,  the  kingly  power  was  not  immediately  abolished: 
but  the  first  step  was  taken  towards  it,  by  withdrawing  the  splendour  of  regal 
state  and  title  from  bis  successor.  Then  the  sovereignty  was  diminished  to  ten 
years,  754,  on  the  death  of  Alcmaeon;  next,  the  archonship  was  made  annua], 
o84,  when  the  direct  line  of  Codrus  became  extinct  in  Eryxias ;  it  was  then 
thrown  open  to  the  other  houses,  then  to  the  rich  Eupatrida,  and  finally  to 
every  wealthy  free  citizen.  In  a  similar  manner,  in  the  other  Greek  cities,  and 
afterwards  in  Rome,  the  superior  power  descended  from  the  king  upoajprytanec, 
ephori  or  consuls  of  the  family  to  which  the  sovereign  had  belonged.  The  office 
of  archon  was  one  of  great  mfiuence,  and  when  the  Pisistratide  assumed  it  as 
a  stay  of  their  dominion,  it  incladed  the  right  of  presiding  and  propounding  all 
measures  in  the  senate. 

GRECIAN  COLONIES. 

Before  the  invasion  of  the  Dorians  and  the  return  of  the  Heraclidae,  the 
colonization  of  Greece  is  inextricably  involved  in  the  fictions  of  mythology ;  bat 
after  that  period  it  is  more  distinct,  and  its  course,  offering  so  many  points  of 
connexion  with  modern  times,  maybe  curious  and  profitable  to  follow.  **  Greek 
towns,"  says  Seneca,  "have  risen  in  the  bosom  of  the  most  barbarous  coun- 
tries, on  the  banks  of  the  Indus  and  in  Persia.  Achsan  cities  rule  along  the 
coast  of  the  Euxine  Sea.  Asia  was  filled  with  Athenian  colonies.  All  the  coast 
of  Italy  washed  by  the  Tuscan  Sea  bore  the  name  of  Magna  Grecia,  and  this 
people  found  their  way  even  into  Gaul." 

The  first,  or  .^olian  colonization,  occurred  about  1088  b.  c,  when  the  Hera- 
clidflB  and  their  followers  deprived  the  conquered  Pelopidte  and  their  subjects  of 
their  lands,  and  compelled  them  to  seek  an  asylum  in  a  foreign  country.  In 
consequence  of  the  share  which  the  Hellenic  tribes  took  in  this  invasion,  Greece 
shortly  after  assumed  the  general  name  of  Hellas.  The  exiles,  for  the  most 
part,  crossed  to  Asia  Minor,  and  built  towns,  which,  from  their  fiivourable 
situation,  soon  acquired  wealth  and  fame.  The  moat  celebrated  were  Smyrna 
and  Mitylene.  ^ 

The  great  Ionian  emigration,  about  1068  b.  c,  was  led  by  Neleus,  and  other 
sons  of  Codrus,  the  ranks  of  whose  followers  were  swelled  by  all  whom  enter- 

Srise,  affection  for  the  leaders,  or  a  love  of  novelty  inspired.  The  Carians, 
f  ygdonians,  and  Leleges,  inhabiting  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  were  driven  to 
the  mountains ;  wealthy  and  populous  cities  were  soon  raised,  of  which  Miletus 
and  Ephesus  were  the  chief.  These  in  turn  gave  birth  to  others,  until  their 
colonies  extended  over  the  southern  parts  of  modern  Russia,  and  even  as  &r  as 
Bactria.    The  lonians  maintained  tiuw  iodeprnxdeace  against  idl  the  efibrta  of 
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tkafoor  ftn^klassdr  Iiydbk  of  Oie raeft  of  th9 Mfntomri»:  bat  iiw7  wera  •» 
UarSubjiigated  by  Croesus,  the  last  prince  of  that  family.  They  stiUi  howeverp 
preserved  their  internal  government,  and  enjoyed  the  same  aovantaees  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Persians.— The  Dorian  migration  occurred  a  uttle  later 
ftan  the  others,  but  its  history  is  the  same. 

To  secure  themselves  against  the  barbarieini  that  surrounded  them,  th« 
XoDims  entered  into  a  federauve  nnkm  for  their  common  defence ;  and  th« 
general  congress  of  theff  Twelve  Cities  was  held  in  the  temple  of  the  Heli- 
conian Neptune,  near  the  promontory  of  Mycale.  These  annual  asscmbliefl 
regulated  all  matters  relative  to  thepublic  interests,  and  passed  such  measures 
as  the  common  benefit  required.  The  colonies  were  independent  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Perman  invasion,  except  perhaps  in  a  religious  subjection  to  the 
gods  of  the  parent  state.  To  these  Greece  owes  a  great  portion  of  her  glor^ 
imd  unperishing  fame.  Homer,  Alceus,  and  Sappho  adorned  her  with  their 
muse;  ArchytaSy  Pythagoraa,  and  Anaximenes  improved  her  with  their 
philosophy;  and  Pittacus  and  Tholes  etrengthened  her  liberties  by  their 
legislative  wisdom. 

TABLE  OF  GRECIAlSr  COLONIES. 
EUROPE. 

Thradan  Chersonese. — l^tosandCardia.-- AM^iS,  Amphipplifl,  Olynthns, 
&c.,  by  Athentdns  and  Corinthidtu. — On  the  Thracian  Kosporiis,  i^yzantium, 
—On  the  Propontis,  Perinthus  or  Heraclea. 

Italy. — Tarentum  (707)  and  Brundusium ;  Sybaris  and  Crotona  (709) ;  Rhe- 
gium,  Cums,  and  Neapolis  (Naphs). 

Islands. — In  Sicilif^  Messana  and  Syracuse,  by  Corinthiana ;  Gela  and 
Agri^entum,  by  Rkodiant.  In  Sardiniaf  Caralis  and  Olbia; — In  Conieat 
Aleria,  by  Phoceans;  Samos  and  Chios. 

GeuL — Massilia  {MarseiUts)  by  Phocecms* 

Spain. — Sagnntum  by  ZantiOes, 

ASIA. 

Asia  Miner.— -.ZEo^Kint  built  12  cities.  Cyme,  Smyrna,  Mhylene,  &e. 
lonioM  foonded  Colof^on,  Epheaus,  Miletus,  &.c 
VorianB  built  C nidus,  Halicamassas,  6i,G, 

Black  Sea,  Hellespont,  &.c. — The  principal  colonies  were  Lampsacus,  Cysi- 
cuB,  Trapezus,  and  Chalcedon. 

AFRICA. 

Cyrene^  one  of  the  great  Afriqtn  marts,  founded  by  Thereana. 

N.  B.  Prepare  a  Map  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Seas,  mmrli^jig  the 
rite  of  all  the  colonies  mentioned  above. 


TRENTH  CENTURY. 


Jtr&ju.— 975,  Revok  of  the  Ten  Tribes.— 971.  Shishak  plunders  Jemsalenv— 

Elijah  and  Elisha.— 918,  Ahab. 

GxsBCB.— Hemer  and  HeAod  fkrarished. 

SiniiA.—- 940,  Benhadad,  king  of  Damascus. 

JUDJEA. 

KfcVOLT  OF  THE  Te^t  Tribes. — The  expenses  of  Solomon's  govern- 
inent  required  a  very  large  revenue,  which  was  raised  by  a  regular 
•jirsteia  of  taxatLOBy  imposed  directly  upon  the  produce  of  the  cattle  and 
of-the  land*    T)ie  tteeesnon  of-Rdhoboant  (976)  afforded  some  hopes  of 
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ameliorating  the  condition  of  bis  snbjects,  instead  of  whicb,  Aeir  bur- 
dens were  increased  :  my  father  cftasthed  you  vnih  vjhipa,  I  will  ehctstise 
you  with  scorpions*  Tliis  ineolent  answer  of  the  prince  drove  the  nation 
to  revolt,  llie  kingdom  was  divided,  ten  tribes  electing  Jeroboam,  the 
son  of  Nebat,  who  had  been  recalled  from  £gypt;  Judah  and  Benjamin 
alone  remained  faithful  to  the  lineal  heir.  The  former,  together  with 
the  tributary  nations  eastward  to  the  Euphrates,  formed  the  rangdom  of 
Israel,  of  which  the  capital  was  Samaria ;  while  the  two  remaining 
tribes,  with  Philistia  and  Edom,  composed  that  of  Juoah,  975  b.  c. 

From  the  epoch  of  the  schism  of  the  ten  tribes,  we  shall  find  the  Hebrew 
people  continually  suffering  from  foreign  or  intestine  war.  The  two  nations, 
dunng  the  short  space  of  387  years,  were  governed  by  39  monarchs — 20  in 
Judah;  the  rest  in  Israel.  Although  the  latter  kingdom  was  more  extensive 
and  populous,  the  former  was  richer  and  more  important,  as  well  from  the 
possession  of  the  capital  and  Temple,  as  from  the  ancient  pre-eminence  assigned 
to  the  tribe  of  Judah.  But  these  reciprocal  advantages  served  only  to  render 
their  struggles  more  obstinate.  In  Israel  the  true  religion  was  maintained 
under  severe  persecution  ;  the  number  of  the  prophets  increased  in  proportian 
as  the  necessity  was  felt  in  times  of  difficulty  oi  recurring  to  the  oracles  of  God ; 
and  the  hope  of  a  more  fortunate  era  under  a  mighty  king,  the  expectation  of 
the  Messiah  and  of  his  temporal  reign  on  earth,  became  more  consistent,  as  th« 
recollection  of  the  glorious  reign  ofDavid  was  an  object  of  continual  and  fresh 
regret  to  the  whole  nation.  Unfortunately  the  influence  of  the  true  prophets, 
often  opposed  by  the  false,  could  never  extinguish  the  dissensions  which 
separated  the  two  kingdoms. 

Prepare  Map  of  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  IsraeL 

Judah.— In  this  kingdom  the  succession  continued  hereditary,  ivith 
only  two  interraption8,»-the  usurpation  of  Athaliah  and  foreign  conquest. 
Rehoboam  governed  well  during  three  years,  and  the  true  religion  was 
maintained  by  the  priests  and  Levites;  but  he  afterwards  sank  into 
idolatry  when  he  was  punished  by  the  invasion  of  his  kingdom  and  tihe 
plunder  of  his  capital  by  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  971  b.  c*  Abiiah 
succeeded  (958),  and  perpetuated  the  evil  ways  of  his  father.  He 
gained  a  signal  victory  over  Jeroboam,  and  recovered  many  of  the  towns 
of  Judah  which  the  Israelites  bad  taken.  Asa  was  a  minor  when  he 
ascended  the  throne  in  955 ;  but  under  the  able  regency  of  Maachah, 
tbe  country  enjoyed  a  peace  of  ten  years.  This  princess  abused  her 
authority  by  establishing  the  most  abominable  superstition  of  idolatry ; 
but  Asa,  as  soon  as  he  was  admitted  to  the  exercise  of  power,  restoied 
the  worship  of  the  true  God.  He  defeated  Zerah  the  Ethiopian,  who 
advanced  against  him  at  the  head  of  a  million  of  men,  941  b.  c.  His 
confidence  in  the  Almighty  was  not  equally  firm  on  another  occasion, 
when  war  was  declared  against  him  by  Baasha,  kin^  of  Israel ;  for  he 
sought  the  aid  of  Benhadad  king  of  Syria,  and  impnsoned  the  prophet 
Hanani  for  denouncing  his  want  of  faiui.  Jehoshaphat,  914,  endeavoured 
to  expel  ignoranoe,  and  to  change  the  idolatrous  habits  of  his  people ; 
and  with  this  view,  judges  were  appointed  according  to  the  Mosaic 
regulations,  and  a  long  peace  was  the  fruit  of  his  zeal,  wisdom,  and 

*  Some  chronologera  identify  Shishak  with  Besostris,  but  Dr.  Hales  thinks  he  is  ratlwr 
CBphren«8,  brother  of  that  Cheops  by  whom  the  f^eat  pyramid  is  said  to  have  been  buIlL 
A  Boulptiire  has  been  found  at  Kamae,  in  wtaieh  tbe  ehieib  of  thirty  aatioas  are  led 
before  tbe  triumnhaat  Sh«Bkimkt  amoog  wbeia  ^ppeaia  in  tagibla.clvua^tenftJsiHMs 
MOek^  the  king  of  the  Jews. 


fire 
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[Qty.    He  xQftde  an  viimccessfii]  atte^ipt  to  reriTe  th«  trade  to  ODhir 

•ova  the  ports  of  the  Red  Sea,  He  formed  a  lea^e  with  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  and  confirmed  it  hy  the  marriage  of  his  son  Jehoram  to  Atha- 
liah  the  daughter  of  Ahah,  —  a  anion  fraaght  with  moomfnl  con- 
sequences. 

IsB^usL. — ^During  his  exile  at  the  Egyptian  court,  Jerohoam  had  con- 
tracted many  infidel  ideas ;  and,  on  the  separation  of  the  kingdom,  he 
erected  two  golden  calves  in  op]>o8ite  parts  of  his  territory,  to  prevent 
his  subjects  from  weakening  their  allegiance  by  going  three  times  a-year 
to  worship  in  Jerusalem,  as  the  law  required.  Priests  were  selected 
Trom  the  lowest  of  the  people,  for  none  of  the  Levites  were  so  hold  or  so 
bad  as  to  assume  the  office.  Shechem  became  the  place  of  royal  resi- 
dence. Baasha  seized  upon  the  throne,  961,  after  having  murdered 
Kadab,  Jeroboam's  son ;  and  adopting  the  wicked  policy  of  the  sovereign 
now  named,  he  erected  a  fortress  at  Kamah  to  intercept  those  who  went 
to  worship  on  Mount  Sion.  After  his  death,  the  right  to  the  crown  was 
contested  in  civil  strife ;  but  Omri,  who  had  been  elected  by  the  army, 
929,  destroyed  his  rivals,  and  removed  the  seat  of  government  from 
Tirzah  to  Samaria.  He  was  succeeded  by  Ahab,  his  son,  918,  who 
surpassed  his  ancestors  in  impiety  and  vice.  His  wife,  Jezebel,  put  to 
death  all  the  prophets  of  the  true  Qod  whom  she  could  find ;  Elijah  and 
n  hundred  others  were  alone  miraculously  preserved.  He  twice  defeated 
the  armies  of  Benhadad,  but  fell  at  last  at  Ramoth-Gilead,  897.  He 
was  a  brave  prince,  not  wicked  of  himself,  but  from  the  ascendency 
which  his  impious  queen  had  over  his  mind.  This  Sidonian  woman, 
brought  up  in  the  worship  of  the  Phoenician  divinities,  established  the 
rites  of  Baal  so  firmly  in  Israel,  that  the  successors  of  Ahab  were  never 
able  to  eradicate  them. 

GREECE. 

Homer  and  Hesiod  flourished  about  this  period.  The  former  is  the 
most  ancient  Greek  poet  whose  writings  have  come  down  to  us,  and 
seven  cities  contended  for  the  honour  of  his  birth.  The  J/tW,  an  epie 
on  the  siege  of  Troy,  composed  about  150  years  afler  that  event,  and  the 
Odyssey,  containing  the  adventures  of  Ulysses  on  his  retam,  are  the 
noblest  of  all  poems.  The  lines  of  Homer  were  as  familiar  in  the 
mouths  of  the  people,  as  those  of  Tasso  are  said  to  have  been  to  the 
Venetian  gondoliers.  Modem  scepticism  has  thrown  doubts  upon  his 
existence  and  personality,  but  there  appears  to  be  no  reasonable  ground 
for  such  incredulity.  Lycurgus  first  brought  his  poems  into  Greece 
from  Asia ;  and  two  centuries  and  a  half  later,  Pisistratus  is  supposed 
to  have  given  to  them  their  present  form.  His  son,  Hipparchus,  first 
caused  portions  of  them  to  be  recited  at  the  Panathenean  Games :  but 
our  modem  editions  are  taken  from  the  more  complete  one  prepared  by 
Aristotle  for  the  use  of  his  pupil  Alexander, 

Ascra,  in  Boeotia,  was  the  birthplace  of  Hesiod.  He  wrote  the  earliest 
didactic  poem.  The  Works  and  Bays,  in  which,  with  directions  for  cul- 
tivating the  fields  and  watching  the  seasons,  he  has  mingled  sage 
counsels  and  moral  reflections.  Virgil  frequently  imitates  him  in  his 
Georgks.  The  Theogony  is  a  precious  relic  of  the  mythology  of  the 
ancients,  treating  of  the  origin  of  the  world,  and  of  its  mortal  and  im- 
mortal inhaibitants.    His  poems  were  committed  to  memory  by  the 
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yoang,  and  were  engrmved  and  hong  up  in  the  temple  of  the  Muses.-— 
While  Bome  critics  mention  him  as  a  contemporair  with  the  author  of 
the  Iliad,  others  would  rank  him  a  century  later.  The  Parian  chronicle 
f>laces  Homer  907,  and  Hesiod  944  b.  c. 

Consult:    Coleridge,   Introduction  to  Classic  Poets.— Bulwer's  AthenSy 
.Book  I.  ch.  viii. 

GRECIAN  MYTHOLOGY. 

The  religion  of  the  Greeks  .deified  nature,  and  the  poems  of  Homer  and 
Hesiod  embodied  their  faith.  According  to  this  ancient  belief,  an  infinite  power 
drew  the  universe  out  of  chaos  and  created  gods  and  men.  The  empire  was 
disputed ;  Earth  fought  against  Heaveu ;  the  Titans  against  the  Gods.  The 
race  of  immortals  increased  and  multiplied.  Saturn  {.Chrmtoi),  born  of  the  Barfib 
and  Heaven,  had  three  sons  who  divided  the  universe  among  them.  Jupiter 
{Zeus)  governed  Heaven  ;  Neptune  {Poseidon)  reigned  over  the  Sea,  and  Pluto 
in  the  Lower  Regions.  By  all  the  other  gods  were  their  orders  executed. 
Vulcan  {Hephaistos)  presided  over  fire  ;  Mars  {Are$)  led  the  warrior  to  battle  ^ 
Venus  {AphrodiU)  aud  Love  inspired  the  tender  passions,  or  allured  to  pleasure  j 
•Minerva  {Athene)  gave  wisdom;  Mercury  {Hermet)  conducted  the  orator  tQ 
the  tribunal,  and  tlie  shades  to  Tartarus;  Themis  held  the  balance  of  justice; 
Jupiter  hurled  his  thunderbolts  to  frighten  crime,  and  by  his  oracles  announced 
the  future  ;  his  court,  the  centre  of  eternal  light,  was  the  abode  of  happiness. 
Each  river  had  its  divinity ;  the  Naiad  refreshed  the  wearied  traveller  at  her 
limpid  fountain;  and  the  Dryad  cooled  him  with  the  shade  of  her  groves. 
Bacchus  {Dionysus)  animated  the  festivity  of  the  vintager ;  the  Graces  {CharUmf 
^Bpread  their  charms  at  once  over  the  external  form  and  the  effusions  of  the 
•jnind ;  Apollo  and  the  Muses  inspired  with  talent ;  Vulcan  forged  the  celestial 
arms  of  Jove  ;  and  Gayety  was  protected  by  Momus.  Diana  {Artemis)  guided 
.the  dogs  in  the  ardent  chase,  and  by  her  rays  dispelled  the  obscurity  of  the 
night;  while,  soothed  by  the  poppies  of  Morpheus,  wearied  mortals  forgot 
their  labours,  their  fatigues,  and  ail  their  pains,  save  those  of  remorse.  Heaven 
had  its  festivals  and  banquets ;  youth,  embodied  in  the  charming  Hebe,  dis- 
tributed ambrosia  and  poured  out  the  nectar  for  the  gods;  and  the  Olympian 
vaults  resounded,  with  .the  lyre  of  Apollo.  In  the  morning,  the  rosy^fingered 
Aurora  {Eous)  opened  the  gates  of  heaven,  and  spread  over  earth  and  air  the 
double  perfume  of  Flora,  the  goddess  of  flowers,  and  of  Pomona,  who  presided 
^ver  the  fruits.  Phoebus  mounting  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  poured  floods  of  light 
upon  the  earth ;  and  when  iBolus,  the  god  of  winds,  had  again  collected  the 
furious  storms  in  their  mountain  cave  and  rocky  isle,  the  brilliant  messenger 
of  Juno,  light-footed  Iris,  by  the  traces  of  her  many-coloured  steps,  annoui^ced 
to  the  world  the  return  of  a  season  of  calm  weather.  Other  deities  were  more 
immediately  connected  with  man.  Hymen  guarded  the  sanctity  of  the  mar- 
triage  vows;  Lucina  presided  over  births,  while  Libitina  had  the  charge  of 
funerals.  Death  and  the  Fates  (Parcae),  one  with  his  inexorable  scythe,  and 
the  others,  with  their  merciless  scissors,  cut  the  thread  of  his  destiny.  The 
bark  of  Charon  bore  him  across  the  Styx,. and  placed  him  on  the  ffloomy  shores 
of  Pluto^  Minos,  iEacus,  and  Rhadamanthus,  judged  him  at  their  inflexible 
tribunal ;  and  he  was  led  away  to  the  groves  of  Elysium  or  committed  to  the 
power  of  the  avenging  Nemesis;  the  black  Furies  lashed  him  with  their 
acourees,  tore  him  with  their  serpents,  dragged  him  to  the  caverns  of  Avernus, 
and  there  delivered  him  to  the  most  cruel  torture. 

Consult :  Keightley's  Mythology  5  or  Lempriere's  Dictionary. 

SYRIA. 

TJiis  country,  like  Phoenicia,  did  not  form  a  single  state,  but  consisted 
of  several  cities,  such  as  Damascus  and  Hamath,  each  possessing  a 
separate  territory,  and  having  its  own  chief.    The  first  of  these  was  aa 
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important  place  in  the  time  of  Abraham ;  but  it  was  Rehob,  first  lung  ol 
Zobah,  ana  contemporary  of  Saul,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  its  Croat 
ness.  His  son  Hadarezer,  who  endeaYOored  to  subject  the  whole  <^ 
Syria  to  his  power,  was  fortunate  in  all  his  enterprises,  till  he  turned  his 
arms  against  David,  when  he  was  defeated  in  two  battles  and  slain. 
The  Hebrew  monarch  became  master  of  the  country  as  far  as  the 
Euphrates ;  but  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  Rezon,  who  had  formerly  been 
a  slave,  made  himself  independent,  and  united  to  his  dominion  the 
ancient  monarchies  of  Hamath  and  Geshur.  Its  boundaries  were  afteiw 
wards  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  divided  kingdoms  of  Israel  and 
Judah.  Benhadad  I.  who  was  sovereign  about  940,  formed  a  league 
with  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  against  the  King  of  Judah ;  but  Asa,  by  his 
numerous  and  valuable  presents,  was  so  fortunate  as  to  detach  him  from 
the  alliance,  and  to  persuade  him  to  attack  his  former  confederate.  In  a 
short  space  of  time,  the  Syrian  monarch  had  overrun  and  reduced  Dan, 
Abion,  Abela,  and  all  the  eonntry  bordering  on  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth. 
Hazael  ascended  the  throne  in  885,  after  3ie  murder  of  his  predecessor, 
Benhadad  II.  He  ravaged  Israel  in  retaliation  of  the  attack  which 
Jehoram  had  made  on  his  territories,  and  shortly  after  captured  Jenw 
salem,  putting  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  By  the  cruelties  he 
exercised  on  the  people  of  God,  he  appears  to  have  accomplished  the 
mournful  predictions  of  the  prophets,  who  had  announced  him  as  the 
scourge  of  the  Almighty.  At  his  death  he  was  decreed  divine  honours 
by  his  subjects.  Under  Rezin,  in  740  «.  c,  the  kingdom  was  ov«r- 
throvni  by  Tiglath-Pileser. 
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JvDJBA.— 689,  Translation  of  Elijah.— 884,  Jehu— Athaliah— Jonah,  HosM, 

and  Amos  flourished. 

Greece. — 884,  Lycurgus — Iphitus  in  Elis. 

Macsbonia. — 813,  Caranus,  First  King. 

Caethage. — 890,  Dido  emigrates  from  Phoenicia. 

JUDiEA. 

Judah. — ^Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat,  his  kingdom 
was  invaded  by  an  array  of  Moabites,  Edomites,  and  Arabians  from 
Mount  Seir.  They  pitched  their  camp  at  Engaddi,  about  forty  miles 
from  Jerusalem.  In  this  pressing  danger  the  king  ordered  a  public  fast 
and  solemn  prayers.  The  vows  he  addressed  to  Heaven  were  heard : 
dissension  spread  among  the  hostile  forces,  and  they  turned  their  arms 
against  each  other,  895  b.  c.  The  scene  of  this  deliverance  was  after- 
wards known  as  the  Valley  of  Blessing.  Jehoshaphat,  now  become 
the  terror  of  his  enemies,  enjoyed  the  profoundest  peace  until  his  death. 
Jehoram  succeeded  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  889.  During  the  four  pre- 
ceding years  he  had  been  associated  with  his  father  on  me  throne, — ^^a 
circumstance  by  no  means  rare  in  the  East,  particularly  in  Persia. 
When  a  monarch  went  on  any  dangerous  or  distant  expedition,  be 
generally  took  the  precaution  of  naming  his  successor,  and  giving  him 
4* 
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!th«  tUIe  of  kio^  liefore  his  departure.  He  murdered  his  six  1>rother8y 
and  their  fate  was  shared  by  many  of  the  princes  of  Judah  whom  his 
predecessor  had  honoured.  Being  influenced  by  his  wife  Athaliah,  tiie 
daughter  of  Ahab,  a  princess  as  nearly  allied  to  the  infamous  Jezebel  in 

.character  as  in  blood,  he  imitated  the  impiety  of  the  kin^  of  Isfael. 
To  punish  this  apostasy,  the  Ammonites  and  Philistines  mvading  his 

.dominions  plundered  his  capital;  and  he  was  struck  with  an  incurable 
malady,  which  at  last  deprived  him  of  life,  after  two  years  of  most 

-dreadful  suiferings,  885  b.  c.  Idumea  was  entirely  separated  from 
Judah  in  this  reign,  and  thus  was  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Isaac  in 
favour  of  his  eldest  son:  *  when  thou  shalt  have  the  dominion,  thoa 
shalt  break  his  yoke  from  off  thy  neck.'  Ahaziah  perished  by  tJie 
hands  q(  Jehu,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign ;  after  which,  his  mother 

.  Athaliah  put  to  death  all  the  royal  family,  and  seized  upon  the  throne. 

,  Joash,  who  alone  was  saved  from  the  carnage,  was  secretly  educated  in 

.  the  temple ;  and  when  six  years  had  expired,  Jehoiada,  the  high-piiest, 
bringing  him  before  the  people,  he  was  placed  upon  the  throne,  the 
queen  having  been  killed  by  the  populace,  878  b.  c.  Joash,  guided  by 
the  advice  of  his  protector,  was  a  model  of  piety  and  justice.  He 
xestored  the  worship  of  God ;  but  when  Jehoiada  was  dead,  he  listened 

.  to  evil  counsellors,  persecuted  the  prophets,  who  denounced  his  aban- 
donment of  the  true  religion,  and  saw,  in  consequence,  his  capital 
twice  besieged  and  plundered  by  the  Syrians.     He  was  slain  in  8318, 

.  and  buried  in  the  city  of  David,  but  not  in  the  tomb  of  the  kings.  Nor 
was  this  the  only  occasion  in  which  the  honour  of  royal  sepulture  was 
refused  to  those  monarchs  who  had  shown  themselves  unworthy  of  that 
mark  of  posthumous  respect.  Amaziah  put  to  death  the  murderers  of 
his  parent,  and  signalized  the  course  of  his  reign  by  acts  of  piety  and 
justice.  He  defeated  the  Ldumeans  and  took  Petra,  but  was  not  equally 
successful  against  Jehoash,  king  of  Israel,  by  whom  Jerusalem  itself 

.; was  sacked,  826  B.C. 

IsiULEL.^-Ahaziah,  897^  not  less  wicked  than  the  impious  Ahab,  main- 
tained the  idolatrous  worship  of  Baal  and  of  the  goddess  Astarte, 
established  by  his  mother,— but  the  divine  vengeance  soon  overtook 
him :  he  was  killed  by  falling  from  a  window  of  his  palace.  Jehoram, 
tiie  brother  of  Ahaziah,  began  his  rei^n  (896)  by  destroying  the  statues 
of  Baal. erected  by  his  father;  but  his  subsequent  conduct  belied  this 
first  act  of  fidelity.  He  was  soon  compelled  to  march  against  the  King 
of  Moab  to  enforce  his  tribute ;  and  forming  an  alliance  with  Jehosha- 
phat  and  the  sovereign  of  Idumea^^e  advanced  into  the  desert,  where, 
as  the  combined  armies  were  nigh  perishing  with  thirst,  Elisha  obtained 
a  miraculous  supply  of  water.  The  Moabites  were  defeated,  their 
country  laid  waste,  and  the  capital  invested,  when  the  despairing 
monarch  brought  his  son  on  the  walls,  and,  in  sight  of  his  enemies, 

'  offered  him  a  living  sacrifice  to  Moloch.  Upon  this  the  siege  was 
broken  up  in  horror.  Jehorara's  reign  was  signalized  by  the  loi^g 
blockade  of  Samaria  by  Benhadad,  when  severe  famine  drove  mothers 
to  devour  their  own  children.  The  miraculous  disappearance  of  the 
army  soon  afterwards  verified  Elisha's  prophecy.  Jehu  ascended  the 
throne,  after  murdering  his  predecessor,  884.  He  exterminated  the 
femUy  of  Ahab  and  the  priests  of  Baal,  although  he  did  not  himself 


.fefsake  idolatiy ;  and  by  retalniiig  the  grolden  ealvet  erected  hj  Jer^ 
t)Ofim,  he  showed  that  his  former  religious  zeal  was  principally  directed 
by  selfish  modves.  This  culpable  toleration  did  not  esoape  unpunished, 
for  the  lands  beyond  Jordan  were  wrested  from  his  dominion  by  Haxael 
king  of  Syria.  Jehoahaz,  his  son,  who  succeeded  him  in  856,  could 
not  be  induced  by  the  misfortunes  which  both  he  and  his  subjects 
experienced  from  the  Syrians,  to  resign  his  foolish  idolatry.  Jehoash 
(839)  imitated  the  impiety  of  his  father;  but  being  more  successful 
against  his  enemies,  he  repaired,  in  great  meastiie,  tlw  losses  which  his 
l^gdcnn  had  suffered  daring  ihe  reign  of  his  two  immediate  predeces^ 
sors.  The  aged  prophet  Elisha,  on  his  death'*bed,  promised  the  king 
jthree  successive  victories  over  Benhadad ;  he  therefore  declared  war 
against  him,  defeated  his  forces  in  three  battles,  and  retook  several 
cities.  He  died  825  e.  c,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jeroboam  U., 
a  valiant  prince,  who  restored  the  dominions  of  Isra^  to  their  ancient 
limits.  The  prophets  Jonah,  Hosea,  and  Amos,  flourished  in  this 
reign* 

GREECE. 

LrcuRGiTs,  884  b.  c.*— From  the  epoch  of  the  Dorian  migrationt 
Sparta  had  been  governed  by  two  kings  at  one  time.  Lycurgus,  who 
was  regent  during  the  minority  of  his  nephew  Charilaus,  feeling  the 
necessity  of  some  code  of  legislation  to  regulate  the  disorders  of  the 
state,  travelled  to  Crete,  where  he  had  family  connexions,  to  study  the 
laws  of  Minos.  He  next  visited  Lesser  Asia  and  Egypt,  when,  being 
suddenly  recalled  after  an  absence  of  eighteen  years,  he  entirely  changed 
the  government,  and  bound  the  nation  by  an  oath  to  observe  his  regular 
tions  until  he  should  return  from  his  travels.  He  left  with  the  intention 
of  never  visiting  Sparta  again.  His  institutions  were  not  committed  to 
writing  until  130  years  after  his  death,  but  conveyed  in  apophthegms^ 
which  were  confirmed  by  the  oracle  at  Delphi.  It  may  be  remarked^ 
that  a  great  part  of  the  regulations  which  he  comprised  in  his  laws  were 
not  nevir,  but  derived  from  the  usages  of  the  Dorians,  or  Cretans  who 
were  themselves  of  Doric  race.  This  great  man  had  without  doubt 
reflected  deeply  on  the  tragical  fate  of  the  royal  lines  sprung  from  Cad- 
mus, Danaus,  and  Pelops,  and  on  the  calamities  which,  on  several  occa- 
(nons,  had  ravaged  their  country.  He  wished  to  save  the  Heraclids 
&om  a  similar  catastrophe,  and  to  protect  the  fertile  plains  of  Laconia 
from  the  inroads  of  some  adventurous  or  warlike  race.  He  ensured  this 
twofold  design,  by  coniirming  ihe  hereditary  honours  of  the  kings,  vnth 
a  limited  but  acknowledged  power ;  and  by  forming  a  nation  of  heave 
and  incorruptible  men,  in  whoin  patriotism  and  £e  wariike  virtues 
should  be  the  predominant  passi^nis.    . 

CoHSTiTunoN.— Lycurgus  wrought  no  change  in  the  religious  systemi 
of  Sparta,  except  that  all  the  gods  and  goddesses  were  clad  in  armour. 
No  ^lendld  monument  was  raised  over  those  who  fell  in  battle ;  and 
all  murmurs  for  their  loss  were  forbidden.  Two  kings  governed  con- 
jointly, while  twentyneight  senators  held  the  balance  between  them  and 
die  people.     All  the  lands  were  divided  into  equal  portions :  9000  shares 

*  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton,  tbe  most  laborious  and  profound  of  modern  ohronolof  ens,  makes 
Lycurgus  contemporaiy  wi.Ui  Homer,  asd  places  bQtb.alk«r  the  Retom  of  the  Hess* 
clidae. 
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were  assigned  to  the  Spartans,  30,000  to  the  Laconians,  the  whole  beinff 
cultivated  by  Helots.  The  only  coins  were  of  iron.  The  Spartans  fed 
at  a  common  table ;  the  chUdren  were  the  property  of  the  state ;  those 
who  were  bom  deformed  were  not  permitted  to  live.  The  training  of 
llie  boys  was  such  as  to  excite  in  their  hearts  a  taste  for  war,  contempt 
of  death,  obedience,  and  the  practice  of  the  austerer  virtues.  They 
went  barefooted,  and  throughout  the  year  wore  only  a  single  garment. 
Theft  was  encouraged,  that  the  youths  might  become  fitted  for  the 
stratagems  of  war ;  and  when  detected,  they  were  severely  punished 
fer  their  clumsiness.  Their  education,  strictly  so  called,  finished  at  the 
age  of  twenty ;  in  literature,  they  committed  to  memory  a  few  patriotic 
songs,  and  learned  to  express  themselves  hcomeaUy^  that  is,  with 
bievity  and  precision. 

Read :  Laws  of  Lycurgos,  in  Anacharsis,  vol.  iv.  ch.  48. 

The  great  defect  of  all  Dorian  legislation  was  its  tendency  to  maintain  a 
warlike  character— to  oppress  the  slave  population— and  to  render  war  a  more 
natural  state  than  peace.  In  Laconia  there  were  three  classes :  LordM^  or  Si>ar-> 
tans ;  PerioBei,  or  Lacedemonians,  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who  paid  thbate 
and  gave  miUtary  service ;  and  HeLoU,  The  cultivation  ot  the  soil  fell  to  the 
last  alone.  The  Spartans  of  the  capital  were  the  ruling  lords ;  the  PericBci 
were  probably  the  mingled  offspring  of  Dorian  marriages,  or  native  Acheana. 
The  third  class  were  the  inhabitants  of  Helos,  reducecTto  slavery  as  a  punish* 
ment  for  their  continual  insurrections.  The  chief  authority  was  in  the  hands, 
of  the  two  kings,  the  five  epAm,  and  the  senate  of  twenty- eight ;  the  popular 
aasembly  had  no  other  privilege  than  that  of  electing  the  senators,  who  held 
their  places  for  life.  The  government  was  therefore  far  firom  beinff  a  demo- 
cracy. ^  The  power  of  the  king  was  supreme  in  war,  but  inferior  to  that  of  the 
•phori  in  peace.  These  magistrates,  originally  created  as  a  check  alike  upon 
the  sovereign  and  the  senate,  gradually  usurped  excessive  power.  The  dread- 
ful massacre  of  their  slaves  (firypteia),  and  the  dissolute  manners  arising  firom 
certain  regulations  concerning  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  are  well  known« 
The  Spartan  women  were  reckoned  a  disgrace  to  their  sex,  and  Aristotle 
imputes  the  disorders  which  ruined  the  nation  to  their  want  of  modesty.  The 
Germans,  with  their  habitual  love  of  paradox,  have  lately  started  and  as  ably 
defended  a  theory  that  the  Dorian  states,  including  Sparta,  were  the  first  in 
arts,  literature,  and  arms.  But  in  this  community  there  were  no  authors ;  the 
arts,  which  form  the  charm  and  ornament  of  life  were  unknown ;  and  for  aU 
memorials  of  the  virtue  of  the  republic  we  are  indebted  to  the  Athenians. 

Consult :  Mit£»rd*s  History  of  Greece ;  Bulwarks  Athena,  Book  I.  ch.  vL 
^  5,  &c. 

CARTHAGE. 

Dido,  8d0*  b«  o.— Carthage  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  was 
founded  by  Elisa  or  Dido,  sister  of  Pygmalion  king  of  Tyre,  though 
others  place  its  foundation  so  early  as  1323  b.  c.  It  would  be  wrong 
to  take  the  account  transmitted  to  us  in  its  literal  sense.  It  is  probable 
that  political  commotions  in  the  mother  city  induced  a  party  of  the  dis- 
affected to  emigrate,  who  proceeded  to  Africa,  al<mg  whose  northern 
coast  Utica  and  other  Phoenieian  colonies  had  already  been  settled* 
After  the  decease  of  Dido  there  is  a  void  in  the  history  of  more  than 
three  centuries.  In  the  time  of  Cyrus,  Cambyses,  and  Darius,  Hie 
lepublic  was  formidable  by  land  and  sea  (550-480).  About  Hie  same 
period  they  defeated  a  fleet  of  the  Phoceans,  then  the  most  powerful 

•  Petav.  RatioB.  Temp.  I.  ii.  c.  13. 
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nrarifmie  state.  To  the  same  epoch  must  be  leferred  theb  nest  -vi<v 
tones  over  their  Afiican  neighbours,  and  the  first  treaty  witti  Rome, 
509  B.C. 

The  constitution  of  Carthage  was  aristosratic,  administered  by  two  judges 
(«ttjfe/es)t  a  senate  of  100  members,  and  an  assembly  of  the  people.  The 
juoges  were  annually  chosen  from  the  oldest  and  most  opulent  families ;  and 
the  popular  assembly  was  appealed  to  only  when  the  opinions  of  the  senate 
and  the  council  of  five  (the  assistants  of  the  sufietes)  were  divided.  Aristotle 
ranks  this  republic  amone  those  most  esteemed  by  the  ancients.  The  Cwtha- 
giaian  rehgion  was  of  the  mother-country :  the  heavenly  bodies  were  woc^ 
fl^ped,  and  the  blood-stained  rites  of  Moloch  held  in  great  honour.  In  times 
of  public  (Hstress,  300  noble  youths  were  placed  alive  in  his  blazing  arms. 
Carthage  was  pre-eminently  a  commercial  city ;  all  its  power  and  consequence 
were  derived  from  trade ;  its  fleets  covered  the  seas  ;  and  its  colonies  or  fac- 
tories were  on  every  shore.  The  mines  of  Old  Spain  were  woriied,  and  with 
.the  gold  thenee  procured,  Spanish,  Iigurian»  and  Italian  soldiers  were  hired  te 
form  its  armies.  The  Carthaginians  held  Sicily,  Malta,  the  Balearic  Isles, 
dardinia,  and  Corsica ;  they  frequented  the  west  of  Africa  as  far  as  the  Guineii 
coast,  and  visited  Britain;  but  the  passage  to  the  Canaries  was  forbidden. 
Their  caravans  travelled  eastward  to  Egypt,  and  southward  to  Fe««an,  or 
e?en  further. 

MACEDONIA. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  century,  a  Hellenic  colony  from  ArgoSf  under 
Caranu8(813,)  settled  in  Emathia,  and  laid  the  feeble  foundations  of  the 
Macedonian  empire.  Its  early  history,  however,  is  obscure,  and  little 
more  is  known  than  that  its  princes  gradually  extended  their  territory 
by  subjecting  or  expelling  the  neighbouring  tribes.  They  were  deh« 
vered  from  the  Persian  yoke,  imposed  in  610,  by  the  victories  of  the 
Greeks ;  and  their  independence  was  restored  by  the  battle  of  Platasa, 
479,  although  it  was  not  distinctly  acknowledged  by  their  former  masters. 
It  was  scarcely  considered  a  Grecian  state  until  the  reign  of  Philip,  the 
&ther  of  Alexander. 


EIGHTH  CENTURY. 


Jttbjba. — ^721,  Captivity  of  the  Ten  Tribes— Isaiah,  Habakknk,  Nahumjl. 

G]tEBCB;->776,  First  Olympiad.— 743,  First  Mess^uan  War. 

Assyria.— 759,  Sardanapalus,  (2.— 747,  ^ra  of  Nabonassar.— 714, 

Sennacherib. 

RoMS.-~753.  Foundation  of  Rome---Seaate. 

Lypia.— 727,  Gyges. 

JUDiEA. 

JuDAH.— In  810  B.  c,  Amaziah  was  succeeded  by  Uzziah,  also  called 
Azariafa,  who  served  the  Lord  so  long  as  the  prophet  Zechariah  lived, 
and  all  his  enterprises  therefore  succeeded.  The  Arabians,  Ammonites, 
and  Philistines,  became  his  tributaries ;  and  having  formed  an  alliance 
with  Jeroboam  II.  of  Israel,  he  overcame  the  Syrians,  and  recovered  the 
cities  of  Haraath  and  Damascus.  He  retook  filath  from  the  Idumeans, 
and  re-established  the  ancient  commerce  of  the  Jews  on  the  Red  Sea  ; 
bat  intoxicated  with  success,  he  forgot  what  he  owed  to  the  God  ot* 
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Jaeob.  Oa  a  d^  of  selema  featiTal,  he  preanmed,  in  defiimoe  of  tli» 
high-priest,  to  oner  incense  in  the  temple,  when  he  was  immediately 
struck  with  leprosy,  of  which  he  died  758  b.  c.  Jotham,  who  had  been 
appointed  regent  during  the  life  of  his  father,  received  the  reward  of  his 
piety  in  gr^at  successes  over  his  enemies ;  though  from  the  portrait  of 
this  age  left  us  by  Isaiah,  we  learn  that  the  manners  of-  the  people  were 
very  corrupted.  Micah,  who  began  to  prophesy  about  this  time,  pre- 
dicted the  misfortunes  of  Samaria,  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  at  Bethlehem, 
the  conversion  of  the  €renti.les,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews.  The 
righteous  Jotham  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ahaz,  742,  who  restored 
the  worship  of  Baal,  offered  sacrifice  to  the  idols  of  the  neighbouring 
nations,  and  burnt  incense  on  all  the  high  rtlaces.  The  instruments 
ehosen  by  the  Almighty  to  punish  this  impiety  were  Rezin  king  of 
Syria,  and  Pekah  king  of  Israel,  whose  united  forces,  after  devastating 
the  country,  blockaded  Ahaz  in  Jerusalem,  with  the  design  of  extermi« 
nating  the  house  of  David  and  changing  the  order  of  succession.  In 
this  pressing  danger  the  prophet  Isaiah  restored  the  waning  confidence 
of  the  monarch ;  the  siege  was  raised,  and  the  two  kings  retired  without 
any  important  conouest.  Ahaz,  far  from  being  touched  by  so  marked 
an  interposition  oi  Heaven,  passed  his  own  son  through  the  fire  to 
Moloch.*  In  the  next  year,  being  defeated  by  the  King  of  Israel,  he 
purchased  the  assistance  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  with  all 
the  gold  and  silver  found  in  the  temple,  or  in  ^e  royal  treasury,  740 
B.  c.  Elath  became  the  prize  of  his  ally,  and  the  great  commerce  of 
the  East  was  for  ever  taken  away  from  Jerusalem.  When  Ahaz  was 
threatened  by  the  Assyrians,  he  indulged  in  the  greatest  excess  of 
idolatry,  in  the  hope  of  propitiating  the  divinities  of  his  enemies,  to 
whom  he  attributed  all  the  misfortunes  which  had  befallen  him. 
Hezekiah,  one  of  the  most  righteous  kings  that  ever  filled  the  throne 
of  Judah,  consecrated  the  beginning  of  his  reign  to  the  destruction  of 
idols,  and  the  restoration  of  the  true  worship,  726  b.c.  He  celebrated 
the  Passover  with  great  solemnity ;  repaired  many  of  the  losses  which 
his  people  had  suffered  in  preceding  reigns ;  and  even  ventured  to  shake 
off  the  Assyrian  yoke.  Shalmaneser  was  diverted  from  attacking  his 
kingdom,  after  the  subjugation  of  Israel,  by  an  anxiety  to  reduce  the 
Phcenician  states ;  but  Sennacherib,  his  successor,  renewing  the  claim, 
shortly  after  entered  Judaea  with  a  power&l  army ;  nor  did  he  retire 
until  Hezekiah  had  submitted,  and  consented  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  ' 
of  300  talents  of  silver,  and  30  of  gold,  713  b.  c.  In  an  expedition  des- 
tined against  Egypt,  the  Assyrian  monarch  again  appeared  before 

*  Moloch  was  a  PhoBnician  god,  whose  statue  and  temple  were  in  the  valley  of  Hin- 
nom,  at  the  foot  of  Moant  Sion.  The  place  derived  its  name  of  Tophtt  from  the  musical 
initruments  {tupk)  ased  to  drown  the  cries  of  the  children  who  were  aacriAced.  Henee 
alio  the  namea  of  Tophet,  Gehinnom  or  Ge-henna,  given  to  the  place  of  eternal 
torments. 

**  Moloeb,  horrid  kiniTt  besmeared  with  Uood 

Of  human  racri6ce,  and  parents*  tears; 

Though  for  the  noise  of  drums  and  timbrels  loud 

Their  children's  cries  unheard,  that  passed  through  flre, 

To  bis  grim  idol."— Miltoh. 

Tite  Mgh  plaett  mentioned  above  were  those  in  which  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob 
bad  sacrifleed  to  the  true  Ood,  and  for  which  the  people  always  preserved  a  great 
respect.  Here  they  persisted  in  offering  sacrifices  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  whioh 
oonAiMd  saeh  religioiu  service  to  the  temple  alone. 
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Jerasalem,  in  wMch  waa  &e  prophet  Isdih.  But  daring  the  lught'  a 
pestilence  sent  from  heaven  destroyed  the  principal  officers  of  his  army 
with  185,000  men,  710  b.  c  ;  anon  which  he  returned  in  haste  to  Nine- 
veh, where  he  was  assassinated  hy  his  own  sons.  Shortly  hefore,  the 
King  of  Judah  had  heen  attacked  with  a  mortal  disease ;  but  on  hia 
humble  prayer,  Isaiah  was  commanded  to  predict  his  recovery  as  well 
as  the  prolongation  of  his  life ;  and  to  confirm  this  prophecy  Uie  shadow 
of  the  sun  went  back  ten  de^ees  upon  the  dial  of  Ahaz.    Hezekiah 

Jassed  the  rest  of  his  days  in  tranquillity;  and  having  embellished 
erusalem,  built  aqueducts,  and  other  public  works,  he  died  698  b.  c. 
IsRAEi..— A  tcurbulent  interregnum  of  twelve  years  followed  the  death 
of  Jeroboam  U. ;  and  bis  son  Zechariah,  who  was  murdered  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  772,  was  the  last  of  the  house  of  Jehu,  which  had 
given  five  kings  to  Israel.  The  regicide  Shallum,  after  a  reign  of  on* 
month,  was,  in  his  turn,  assassinated  by  Menahem,  who  governed  ten 
years,  to  761  b.  c,  and  under  him  took  place  the  first  invasion  of  the 
Assyrians  led  by  Pul.  Little  is  recorded  of  Pekahiah  who  was  slain 
by  Pekah,  one  of  his  generals,  and  his  successor  (759.)  This  monarch, 
being  joined  by  Rezin  king  of  Damascus,  invaded  Judah,  and  carried 
away  200,000  prisoners,  whom,  in  obedience  to  the  remonstrances  of  the 
prophet  Obed,  he  restored  to  their  country.  An  interregnum  of  nine 
years  followed  his  assassination  (739,)  during  which  period  of  confu- 
sion Tiglath-Pileser  ravaged  the  districts  beyond  the  Jordan.  The 
cup  of  iniquity  was^ow  full,  and  God  resolved  to  execute  his  judgments. 
By  an  alliance  with  the  Egytian  Sabacus  or  So,  Hoshea  endeavoured  to 
shake  off  the  Assyrian  yoke ;  but  Shalmaneser  invaded  his  territories 
with  an  overwhelming  force,  eonauered  Samaria,  and,  in  721  b.  c,  put 
an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  254  years  after  the  defection  from 
Judah.  The  inhabitants  were  transported  into  Media,  to  provinces 
which  had  lately  been  depopulated  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  the  first 
Assyrian  empire,  and  to  Babylon.  The  Israelites  were  replaced  by 
Medians  and  Assyrians,  who  forsook  their  idolatry,  erected  a  temple  on 
Mount  Gerizim,  and  instituted  ceremonies  similar  to  those  of  Jerusalem, 
These  new  colonists  were  afterwards  termed  Samaritans,  and  differed 
from  the  Jews  only  in  their  schism. 

Prepare :  Table  of  contesfiporaneoiis  kings  of  Isrsel  and  Judah. 

GREECE. 

Olympiads,  776  b.  c— With  the  establishment  of  Olympiads  Grecian 
history  begins  to  assume  a  less  fabulous  appearance.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  Games,  held  every  four  years,  near  the  city  of  Olympia^ 
on  the  banks  of  the  Alpheus,  and  their  commencement  isplaced  as  high 
as  1354  B.  c.  They  were  re-established  by  Iphitus  of  Elis  in  conjunct 
tion  with  Lycurgus,  and  Cleosthenes  of  Pisa,  about  884 ;  but  a  century 
elapsed  before  the  names  of  the  victors  were  inscribed  in  the  gymnasium. 
TTie  first  year  of  the  First  Olympiad  begins  with  July,  776  b.  c* 

•  To  rednee  tbe  Olympiads  to  tbe  coonbob  era,  muiti]riy  tlie  Olympiad  inuaediateiv 
nreceding  tbe  one  in  question  by  4^ftjMl  add  tkie  niimber  of  years  to  tbe  given  CHympiad 
If  B.  c  snbtraet  tbe  amount  from  777 ;  if  ▲.  d.  subtract  776  from  the  amount.  Thus  146 
Ol.  %  iiii95  B.  c  and  232  OI.  S.  is  110  a.  p.  The  Olympic  year  commenced  with  the  new 
ttof  ■   .^ 
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.  The  finxr  most  bel^bratdd  of  thd  pfliblie  ffame»^  0feece  iv^ere  tlte  N^nwati^ 
Iiela  in  Ar^lis ;  the  Isthmian,  in  Corinth ;  the  Pythian,  at  Delphi ;  and  tha 
Olympic ;  in  which  a  simple  wreath  of  laurel  or  of  olive  was  given  to  the  wo 
cessfal  competitors.  The  vdae  of  the  prize. was  enhanced  by  its  being  awarded 
IB  the  presence  of  the  whole  Greek  nation,  and  by  the  honours  which  hisi 
native  city  paid  to  the  victor  who  had  contributed  to  its  glory.  If  an  Athenian^ 
be  was  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  Prytaneum ;  if  a  Spartan,  to  the  chief  post  in. 
battle. 

The  Eleans  were  the  sole  managers  of  the  Olymmc  games,  and  during  tlieir 
celebration  a  kind  of  sacred  truce  was  preserved.  The  first  contentions  were 
in  the  foot-race  abne ;  afterwards  were  added  wrestling,  leaping,  throwing  the 
^uoit  and  javelin,  boxing,  with  horse  and  chariot  racing.  In  the  Pentathlon 
ive  ^mnastic  exercises  were  combined.  At  Olympia  were  read  fragments  of 
he  history  of  Herodotus,  and  while  listening  to  his  enchantins  legends,  Tha- 
6ydides  caught  that  inspiration  which  led  him  not  only  to  excelhis  master,  but 
to  attain  a  point  of  great  excellence.  Here  also  Lysias  recited  his  harangue  on 
liie  fall  of  toe  tyrant  Dionysius.  Such  exhibitions  had  the  effect  of  tcansform* 
iag  soeiBi  pleasures  into  iuteUectual  enjoyments. 

ASSYRIA. 

The  annals  of  the  first  Assjnrian  empire  are  involved  in  obscurity  not 
less  difficult  to  remove  than  that  of  Egypt ;  for  the  notices  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  latter  power  as  well  as  of  Babylon,  which  are  fumishea 
in  the  Bible,  are  not  sufficient  to  complete  a  continuous  history.  At  the 
epoch  of  the  Dispersion,  Ashur  was  established  in^  Shinar  {Babyionid)  j 
but  soon  after,  adtvancing  northward,  he  founded  the.  cities  of  Nineveh, 
Rehoboth,  Calah,  and  Resen.  About  the  same  time,  or  perhaps  a  little 
earlier,  Nimrod  settled  in  Babylonia,  from  which  he  is  supposed  by 
many  historians  to  have  expelled  Ashur.  He  converted  the  tower  of 
Babel  into  a  fortress,  by  surrounding  it  with  strong  walls,  from  whence 
he  kept  the  neighbouring  country  in  subjection.  He  next  passed  into 
Assyria,  and  confined  Ashur  within  a  narrower  territory,  in  the  rab- 
binical books  Nimrod  is  represented  as  the  inventor  of  fire-worshipa, 
and  the  first  persecutor  of  the  religion  of  the  true  God. 

After  this  conqueror  we  have  no  certain  information  of  the  govern* 
Daent  of  the  Assyrians ;  and  the  period  intervening  between  him  and 
Ninus  is  filled  by  some  writers  with  a  list  of  thirteen  kings,  divided  into 
two  dynasties.  Of  these,  Evedious,  the  son  and  Successor  of  Nioirod, 
is  the  fiist;  Chentas-Bel^  ^e  next,  is  peiks^  the  same  a9  Bel-eliamaA, 
the  second  of  the  Babylonian  divinities ;  Per  or  Pong  is  considered  to 
Ke  Baal-Peor  or  Belphegor.  The  name  oi  Chinztr,  the  seventh  kin^, 
closes  the  fiist  8eriea»  After  u  mipi  of  Cbity^e  years  he  was  dethroned 
By  the  Arabs^  and  his  monaichy  being  dismembered,  was  formed  into 
tiie  kingdoms  of  Shinar,  Elam,  EUasar,  and  some  others  mentionedim 
the  Book  of  Genesis,  in  connexion  with  the  history  of  AbrakaQpt.-^Tbo 
second  dynasty,  composed  of  six  Aiabian  kings,  occupied  th«  throne  2L6 
years ;  and  the  last  sovereign  of  this  race  was  Nabonadius,  dethrone^ 
by  Belus,  who  had  already  governed  part  of  Assyria  during  thirty  yea£9» 
He  reigned  twenty-five  years  lon^r  over  the  nnited  lungdom,  aoid 
dying,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ninus,  1968  b.  c.  {VJiri  de  wrifier  lem. 

The  first  conquests  of  Ninns  w^e  creit  the  Babylonians,  whose  citiea 
he  easily  reduced.  After  Media  and  Armenia  had  submitted  to  hiai 
arms,  he  experienced  little  opposition  in  tbe  xestiof  Asia,  except  firom 


tbe  Baetaaafl,  w^  wexa  at  last  aubdojed  in  oonaeoiieiiM  of  tli^  vwe 
ibufgestions  of  his  wife  Semiramis.  The  history  of  the  early  life  of  this 
Mmarkable  woman  ia  mingled  with  fable;  and  her  elevation  to  the 
imperial  ^one  can  only  be  compared  to  that  of  Catherine  I.  of  Russia. 
She  had  no  sooner  succeeded  her  husband  than  she  endeavoured  to 
^lipse  his  glory ;  and  as  he  had  rebuilt  in  a  veiy  magnificent  manner, 
the  ancient  city  of  Nineveh  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  she  determined 
that  Babylon  should  surpass  it  in  splendour.  In  we  execution  of  h«r 
great  project,  two  millions  of  workmen  were  employed,  and  (he  eiAy, 
finished  in  the  space  of  two  years,  was  ever  after  considered  one  of  the 
Wonders  of  the  world.  Nor  did  she  limit  her  cares  to  this  city  alone ; 
many  others  were  built  or  improved  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates.  In  all  parts  of  her  dominions  she  fnrraed  aqueducts,  so 
valuable  in  hot  countries,  pierced  or  levelled  moontains,  filled  up  valley s^ 
and  opened  highways  in  every  direction.  Even  at  the  present  day  tli# 
eommunieation  between  Bagdad  and  Hamadan  is  malntakied  ihroagk 
one  of  the  roads  constructed  oy  this  celebrated  oueen.  After  a  reiffn  of 
forty-two  years,  and  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  Semiramis  resigned  the 
sceptre  to  her  son  Ninyas,  who,  it  is  said,  spent  his  life  in  indolence 
and  retirement,^ — a  course  imitated  by  all  his  successors  till  the  leign  of 
Sardanapalus.  One  circumstance  alone  breaks  through  the  silence  of 
this  long  interval.  Tentamus,  the  twentieth  successor  of  Ntnyas,  sent 
assistance  to  Priam;  and  Plato,  from  whom  we  learn  this  fact,  adde 
that  Troy  was  a  dependency  of  Assyria.  The  conquests  of  Sesestria 
king  of  £gypt,  occurred  probably  under  the  govenunent  of  these  de* 
seendamts  of  Ninyas ;  he  contented  himself  with  levying  heavy  trU>ntes, 
leaving  thd  sovereign  power  as  he  found  it.  - 

SARnANAPALUs,  with  whom  the  first  Assyrian  empire  terminated,  sur* 
passed  all  his  predecessors  in  luxury  and  voluptuousness.  His  excesses 
rendered  him  contemptible  in  the  ^es  of  his  subjeets,  and  inspired 
thoughts  of  revolt  in  the  mind  of  Belesis,  a  priest  of  Babylon,  whe 
associated  with  him  in  his  plot  Arbaces,  the  governor  of  Media.  At  the 
first  news  of  the  projected  msunection,  the  ting  concealed  himself  in 
ih^  most  retired  cnambers  of  his  palace;  but  soon  regaining  courage,  he 
collected  an  army  of  faithM  soldiers,  and  defeated  the  insurgents  m 
Xtxtee  desperate  battles.  He  was  at  last  compelled  to  return  to  Nfnev^, 
which  held  out  during  two  years;  when  the  Tigris,  swollen  by  unnsn^ 
fains,  overflowed  its  banks  and  destroyed  great  part  of  the  walls.  To 
prevent  his  falling  into  the  hands  of  tite  enemy,  and  to  efihce  the  memory 
^  a  shsemefel  life  by  a  vung^coiovs  deaths  ha  oauasd  a  VMt  piie  te  be 
nised,  on  whidi  he  burnt  hkoself,  tofether  with  his  wivses  and  treiaamee, 
759  B.  c. 

Three  empires  shared  the  vast  domtniene  of  the  sueeessers  of  Ninus } 
»— 1,  The  Assyrian  raoaamhy  of  Biabylon  founded  by  Belesis,  whick^ 
ctfter  lasting  sd>ont  .320  years,  was  ccasqaered  fay  C3nrus,  638  b«c»;^^ 
The  smdent  kingdom  of  the  Ninevite  Assyrians,  peipetasted  by  Pul^ 
and  which,  in  litUe  more  than  130  years,  was  reanitai  to  Bukyl&n^r^ 
Sf  The  stSAe  of  the  Medes,  indebted  for  itS'  independenee  to  Aibaees,.  and 
which,  becoming  monarchical  under  Deioces^contiinied  about  S^yeaia^ 
and  WS8  at  last  united  to>  the  vast  em^piie  of  Persia. 


It  has  been  tboogltt,  and  not  without  suffident  resaon,  that  the  ^ntarpriae  of 
BeleBia  and  Arbaces  has  been  confounded  with  that  of  NabopolasBar  and 
Cyazares  against  Chynaladan  king  of  Assyria,  and  which  will  be  treated  of  ia 
the  seventh  century.  It  is  certain  that  the  revolution  which  destroyed  Sarda- 
napalus,  called  also  Empacmes  or  Eupalis,  did  not  entirely  destroy  the  Assyrian 
empire ;  and  that  it  scarcely  did  more  than  cause  the  dismemberment  of  several 
provinces,  the  chief  of  which  were  Babylon  and  Media.  It  would  be  useless  to 
endeavour  to  reconcile  the  contradictory  accounts  which  the  ancients  have 
transmitted  to  us  of  the  last  days  of  Saraanapalus.  It  seems,  however,  to  be 
established  by  modern  critics,*  that  there  were  two  persons  of  that  name ; 
that  Nineveh  was  not  destroyed ;  and  even  that  Sardanapalus,  surviving  his 
degradation,  resigned  the  government  to  the  hands  of  his  son  Pol,  and  passed 
^e  remainder  ofhis  days  m  luxurious  retirement.  ^  u  ii 

Sbcoio)  Empire  of  Nineveh. — Pul,  the  first  kin^'oithe  new  empire 
of  Assyria,  was  the  son  of  Sardanapalus,  and  is  known  to  have  inter- 
fered in  the  civil  dissensions  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  His  soccessore 
were  ateady  in  his  course  of  policy,  which  was  destined  at  no  distant 
period  to  open  the  road  to  Egypt.  He  has  been  thought  to  be  the  Belus 
of  profane  history,  and  the  founder  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy.  Tiglath* 
Pileser,  his  son  and  successor,  747  b.  c,  a  warlike  prince,  endeavouifed 
to  repair  the  losses  which  his  territories  had  sufifered  daring  the  last 
xevolution ;  and,  with  this  view,  he  invaded  Palestine,  destroyed  the 
kingdom  of  Damascus,  and  transported  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of 
that  city  into  his  own  states,  740.  Ahaz  also,  king  of  Judah,  was  com^ 
pelled  to  pay  him  tribute.  He  died  after  a  reign  of  nineteen  years,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Shalmaneser  (728)  who  surpassed  the  exploits  of  his 
father.  Having  completed  the  conquest  of  Israel,  he  led  Hoshea  into 
captivity,  the  last  sovereign  of  that  schismatical  kingdom;  and  after 
xeaucing  the  various  states  of  Phcenicia,  he  compelled  their  inhabitants 
to  pay  tribute.  He  died  in  714,  and  was  followed  on  the  throne  by  his 
fion  Sennacherib,  the  Sargon  of  Isaiah.  He  began  hid  reign  by  the 
invasion  of  Judea ;  but,  while  threatening  Jerusalem,  his  army  was 
smitten  with  pestilence  or  by  the  simoom  (^*  the  anffel  of  death,"  as  it  is 
called  by  the  Arabs),  and  185,000  men  perished  in  a  single  night. 
Rendered  ferocious  by  his  disgrace,  he  exercised  the  crudest  tyranny 
on  his  subjects.  The  Jews  were  particularly  exposed  to  his  anger.  He 
daily  massacred  great  numb^s  of  them,  and  left  their  bodies  in  the 
fields  without  sepulture.  Becoming  odious  to  his  family  his  two  elder 
sons  conspired  and  slew  him,  707  b.  c.  ;  but  fleeing  into  Armenia,  they 
left  the  throne  to  the  youngest,  Esarhaddon. 

Sbcovd  Emhrc  of  Bav7i.on.*<»*  Nothing  is  more  obscure  than  the 
beginning  of  this  empire,  which,  until  the  year  721,  had  no  communica- 
tion with  the  Jewish  people.  Belesis,  generally  considered  as  the  first 
king  of  this  new  mcmarchy ,  was,  according  to  Diodorus,  merely  governor 
of  Babylon  und«r  Arbaces  the  Median.  It  is  contended  by  many  mo« 
dera  historians  that  he  and  his  successor  Nabonaasar  are  one  and  the 
same  person;  an  opnion  which  is  scarcely  tenable.  The  name  of 
Belesis  is  not  found  in  the  list  of  Babylonian  kings  given  by  Ptolemy* 
Some  writers  believe  that  he  formed  the  province  into  a  sort  <^republio« 
with  himself  at  its  head,  but  dependent  on  the  King  of  Nineveh.  Tlie 
actions  of  Nabonassar  wre  entirely  unknown,  except  that  he  is  reported 

•  See  vol.  ul.  of  tlie  M*moir»$  d*  Pjtead4mU  de»  hmr^^timu  tt  Bdln-IdUrm, 
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to  hxve  destroyed  the  monuments  of  his  predecessors  In  the  foolish  hope 

of  passing  for  the  first  king  of  the  Babylonian  nation.  The  epoch  which 
bears  his  name,  and  which  was  adopted  on  the  introdaction  of  the 
Egyptian  year,  begins  with  747  b.  c*  Beyond  their  names  we  know 
bnt  little  of  the  next  four  kings,  Nadius,  Chinzirus,  Porus,  and  Jugeus, 
These  were  succeeded  in  721  by  Merodach-Baladan,  who  fonoM  an 
alliance  with  the  kin?  of  Judah.  After  the  disasters  of  Sennacherib^ 
Merodach  endeavoured  to  rescue  his  kingdom  from  its  state  of  depend- 
ence  on  Assyria;  but  in  this  he  was  unsuccessful,  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  weakness  and  disorder  of  the  monarchy  during  the  reigns  of  his  fi^e 
snccessors  in  the  short  space  of  seventeen  years. 

LYDIA. 

The  Lydians  were  a  Pelasgian  race,  originally  called  Mttonians, 
from  their  first  monarch  Maeon,  the  epoch  of  whose  reign  has  been  fixed 
at  1545  B.C.  Three  dynasties  occupied  in  succession  the  throne  of 
I^ydia :  the  Atyades,  the  Heraclidse,  and  the  Mermnads.  The  tradidooa 
of  mythology  had  placed  a  portion  of  the  adventures  of  Hercules  m  that 
country ;  and  assigned  it  as  the  birthplace  of  Marsyas,  Tantalus,  Pelops, 
Niobe,  Arachne,  and  Omphale.  A  branch  of  the  Heraclidae  succeeded 
the  Atyades  in  1233,  and  about  727  b.  c.  they  were  followed  by  the 
Mermnadae,  of  whom  Gyges,  gprandson  of  Mermnas,  was  the  first,  who 
dethroned  and  murdered  Candaules.  The  history  of  the  kingdom  now 
began  to  separate  from  fable,  as  it  gradually  increased  in  riches  and 
importance ;  and  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Scjrthians,  who  in  the  Tlh 
century  had  invaded  and  temporarily  possessed  it,  Alyattes  ruled  over 
the  ^ater  part  of  Asia  Minor.  A  war  soon  afterwards  arose  between 
Media  and  Lydia,  during  which  Babylon  remained  neuter,  and  acted  as 
mediator  in  the  contest.  A  memorable  battle  between  the  two  nations 
was  interrupted  by  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  30th  September  601  b.  c. 
Croesus,  beiore  ascending  the  throne,  had  been  associated  with  his  father 
in  the  government.  Wise  but  ambitious,  he  greatly  extended  the  power 
of  the  kingdom,  and  reduced  all  the  Greek  colonies  of  Asia.  Solon  the 
philosopher,  about  575,  and  the  fabulist  ^sop,  were  entertained  at  his 
court.  +  He  declared  war  against  the  celebrated  Cyras,  who  had  united 
the  Median  and  Persian  monarchies,  559  b.  c.  ;  but  although  assisted 
by  Egypt  and  Babylon,  he  was  unsuccessful ;  his  capital,  Sardis,  was 
taken,  and  himself  made  prisoner,  546  b.c.  The  whole  of  the  Lydian 
dominions  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  and  the  nation  never 
recovered  its  independence. 

Tradition  ascribes  to  the  Lydians  the  invention  of  coined  money,  formed 
fi-om  the  gold  dust  of  the  river  ractolus.  They  were  celebrated  for  their  purple 
garments,  their  skill  in  working  metal,  and  their  slave  markets. 

♦The  reign  of  Nabonassar  forms  an  important  era  in  chronology.  It  was,  aceordiof 
to  Ptolemy,  the  beginnini?  of  the  astronomical  obsprvations  of  the  Chaldeans.  Henet. 
it  fixes  the  date  of  what  is  commonly  called  Ptolemy's  Astronomical  Canon.  The 
method  of  reducing  the  years  of  this  era  to  that  employed  by  Christian  nations,  will  be 
found  in  the  Companion  to  the  Almanac,  1830. 

tTbe  chronological  objections  to  the  celebrated  interview  between  Oroesns  and  Boton 
nay  be  removed,  if  we  suppose  with  Mr.  Fynet  Clinton,  that  Crcesus  reigned  Jointly 
with  bis  father  Alyattes.  See  also  Larcher's  Note  73,  lib.  i.  of  bis  translation  ol 
HeiodotQS. 
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ROME. 
Origin  of  the  Eaman  people. 

At  the  period  when  history  be^ns  to  throw  a  few  rays  of  li^ht  upon  the  con- 
ation of  Italy,  we  find  it  occupied  by  Tarieus  tribee,  speaking  different  fen- 
gilages,  and  in  different  demes  of  civilisation.  The  Umbnan9f  who  are 
fappoeed  to  have  come  from  Iliyriat  had  penetrated  to  the  Tiber,  aiid  occupied 
both  its  banks  at  a  very  remote  era.  Between  them  and  the  mouth  of  ths 
liver,  lay  the  Siculans ;  while  in  the  Apennine  chain,  near  Mount  Velino,  and 
at  the  Lake  Fucino,  dwelt  a  rude  and  barbarous  people,  known  by  the  name 
bf  Casci  or  AJborigines  (primitive  inhabitants).  To  the  east  of  these  were  the 
Sabinei,  whose  original  abode  was  the  Abruzzi,  on  the  summits  of  the  Apen^ 
nmes.  These  people  seized  on  the  Umbrian  territory,  and,  in  lapse  of  tune, 
extended  their  Irontiers  as  far  as  Rome.  At  this  epoch,  long  before  the  date 
of  the  fiill  of  Troy,  the  Aborigines  settled  on  the  south  of  Umbria,  and  thers 
built  cities  and  towns.  The  sksulans  and  these  mountaineers  were  continually 
at  war;  and  after  long  and  terrible  combats,  the  Aborigines,  assisted  by  soma 
Telasgian  colonists  under  Evander,  vanquished  the  Siculans,  and  compelled 
them  to  take  refuge  in  Trinacria,  which  afterwards  bore  the  name  of  Sicily. 
The  Pelabgians  received  their  share  of  the  conquered  lands 4  but  were  in  th«ir 
turn  subdued  and  nearly  exterminated  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century 
B.  c.  The  Aborigines  remained  sole  masters  of  the  country,  and  were  the 
pruni^ve  source  of  the  Latin  people.  They  were  called  Latinsr  from  their  king 
jt<atlnus.  The  poetical  traditions  relate  that  ^neas,  who  had  escaped  the  flamed 
df  Troy,  married  Lavinia,  the  daughter  of  Latinus,  and  founded  Lavinium. 
His  son  Ascanius  is  said  to  have  bmlt  Alba  Longa.  Twelve  princes  reignea 
Mter  him :  Procas  was  the  last.  His  sons  Numitor  and  Amulius  made  war 
upon  each  other,  and  the  latter  triumphed ;  but  he  was  driven  from  the  throne 
,b7  the  two  grandsons  of  Nunlitor,  Romulus  and  Remus,  whom  the  Romans 
aupposed  to  be  the  offspring  of  Mars  and  the  vestal  Rhea  Sylvia. 

The  researches  of  Beautort  and  Niebuhr  have  shaken  the  credibility  of  the 
early  annals  of  Rome.  But  critical  scepticism  may  be  carried  too  far ;  for  the 
Bcience  of  history  consists  not  only  in  the  knowledge  of  truths,  but  in  familiarity 
with  all  that  has  been  related  of  the  various  nations  which  have  figured  in  the 
.world.  An  acquaintance  with  what  the  Romans  themselves  believed  of  the 
origin  of  the  city  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  their 
character. 

Consult :  Amold*a  History  of  Rome. 

-  Romulus,  753.— The  founder  of  Rome  had  been  a  shepherd  in  his 
/eaUi.  Aflei  haying  restored  his  grandfather  Numitor  to  the  throne,  he 
settled,  with  some  of  his  earljr  companions,  at  a  little  distance  from 
Alba,  OB  the  Palatine  Hill,  and  probably  on  the  ruins  of  a  more  ancient 
city.  By  making  the  new  city  an  asylum  for  murderers  and  runaway 
Blares,  the  population  increased.  He  established  laws,  divided  this 
people  into  two  classes— -Pa/rtctatis  and  Plebeianaj  and  appointed  a  senate* 
At  the  close  of  a  disastrous  war  with  the  Sabines,  he  was  compelled  to 
share  his  crown  with  Tatius,  their  king,  though  he  soon  became  sole 
monarch  again.  After  a  reign  of  thirty-seven  years  he  was  murdered  by 
the  senators,  who,  fearful  of  the  revenge  of  the  populace,  gave  origin  to 
the  report  that  he  had  been  carried  up  to  heaven,  and  a  temple  was 
efeotea  to  him  on  the  Quirinal  hill.  Romulus  had  the  good  sense  to 
adopt  many  Sabine  customs.  The  Romans  always  imitated  this  example 
with  respect  to  the  nations  they  conquered,  and  it  was  not  the  least  cause 
€i  their  renown.  No  people  indeed  ever  rose  to  pie-eminent  greatness 
with  smaller  pretensions  to  originality.  They  were  indebt^  to  thte 
Greeks  for  every  thing  except  theii  martial  and  republican  spirit;  while 
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^anj  of  thmr  laws,  customsy  and  reliffions  oeremonies,  together  with 
dieir  system  of  notation,  were  borrowed  from  the  Etruscans. 

NuicA.— An  interregnum  of  a  year  followed  the  death  of  Romulus, 
after  which  the  senate,  fearing  to  hold  the  supreme  authority  any  longer, 
chose  a  Sabine,  named  Numa  Pompilius,  for  their  kinff.  As  the  former 
had  made  his  people  warriors,  the  latter  taught  them  the  arts  of  peace, 
framed  a  code  of  laws  modelled  on  that  of  Lycurgus,  and  regulated  the 
oeiemonies  of  religious  worship.  He  died  after  a  reign  of  forty-three 
years,  673  B.  c. 


SEVENTH  CENTURY. 


JuDJEA.— 698,  Manasseh.— 641,  Josiah.— 611,  Egyptian  War*— 606,  T%a  Ccf 
thnty. 

AssTKiA. — 667,  Nabuchodonosor.— 656,  Holofemes  slain.— -607,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's Campaigns. 

MfeDiA  AND  Peksia. — 733,  Deioees.— ^55,  Phraortes  defeated  at  Ragan.*- 
648,  Scythian  Invasion.    Zoroaster, 

EoTPT. — 671,  Dodecarchy. — 656,  Paammetichus.— 617,  Necho— Africa  dr- 
camnavigated. 

G&EECE. — 685,  Second  Messenian  War.-^24,  Draco — Epkori, 

Rome. — 667,  Horatii  and  Curiatii. — 640,  Ancus  Martius. — 616,  Tarquin  tha 
Elder. 

LtTERATiTRE.-— Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel.— 680,  Tyrteus.— 600,  Archilochus, 
Alceus,  Sappho,  Epimenides. 

JUDJEA. 

End  of  the  Kingdom  of  Judah. — Manasseh  (698),  a  youth  of 
twelve  years  of  age,  subverted  all  the  wise  institutions  of  his  father 
Hezekiah ;  he  adored  Baal  and  Moloch,  and  by  his  orders  Isaiah  was 
sawn  asunder.  During  his  long  reignu  the  Mosaic  Law  and  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  fell  into  contempt ;  and  he  thereby  brought  the  heaviest  mis- 
fortunes on  himself  and  his  people.  Many  prophets  appeared,  and 
vainly  warned  the  nation  of  its  impending  ruin.  Esarhaddon  at  lengrth 
dragged  him  a  prisoner  to  Babylon,  676,  as  Hoshea  king  of  Israel, 
forty-five  years  before,  had  been  led  to  Nineveh.  After  a  captivity  of 
one  year  (or  of  seven  years,  according  to  some  critics),  he  was  restored 
to  his  throne,  to  become  the  perfect  model  of  a  penitent  king ;  for  he 
purified  the  temple,  destroyed  all  idols,  and  re-established  the  worship 
of  the  true  God.  In  656  Nebuchadnezzar  I.  save  Holofemes  the  com- 
mand of  a  numerous  army,  destined  to  punish  the  Jews  for  refusing 
their  assistance  against  the  Medes.  But  nis  conquests  were  arrested  by 
the  hand  of  a  woman;  for  while  blockading  the  small  hill-fortress  of 
Bethulia,  he  was  slain  by  the  enthusiastic  Judith.  Amon,  the  wioked 
son  of  Manasseh,  perished  by  assassination,  641,  after  a  reign  of  two 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Josiah  at  the  age  of  eight.  Even  in  child- 
hood this  monarch  was  an  example  of  piety,  and  he  had  scarcely  com- 
pleted his  sixteenth  year,  when  he  assumed  the  government  which  hud 
Seen  administered  by  his  mother  Idida.  In  his  time  the  hiffh-priiest 
6* 
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Hilkiah  discovered  the  original  manuscript  of  the  I*aw,  written  by  tt#' 
hand  of  the  great  leorislator  himself.  To  fulfil  the  engagements  he  made 
with  his  people  at  the  public  reading  of  this  book,  he  destroyed  every 
vestige  of  idolatry  both  in  Israel  and  Judah ;  and  when  he  had  thus 
purified  his  land,  he  celebrated  the  Passover  with  great  solemnity,  62S 
fi.  c.  The  misfortunes  of  the  country  recommenced  with  the  death  of- 
Josiah,  who  was  killed  in  battle  at  Megiddo  while  opposing  Necho  king 
i)f  Egypt,  who  being  at  war  with  the  Assyrians,  resolved  to  pass  through 
Palestine.  The  prophet  Jeremiah  composed  a  funeral-  elegy  on  ms 
death,  which  continued  long  afterwards  to  be  sung  by  the  choir  in 
certain  religious  ceremonies.  With  this  prince  terminated  the  glory 
and  happiness  of  the  Jewish  nation.  The  people  raised  Jehoahaz,  one 
of  his  younger  sons,  to  the  throne  ;  but  he  was  deposed  by  the  victorious 
Necho,  and  led  prisoner  into  Egypt.  Eliakim,  who  was  appointed  in 
his  stead,  under  the  name  of  Jehoiakim,  610,  was  a  weak  and  irreligious 
Tuler;  his  only  virtue  being  the  fi^delity  with  which  he  paid  a  heavy 
tribute  to  the  sovereign  from  whom  he  had  received  the  crown.  Deaf 
to  the  warniags  of  Jeremiah  and  Rabakkuk,  who  announced  to  Judaea 
the  coming  danger,  he  threw  the  prophecy  of  the  former  into  the  fire, 
a»d  condemned  both  to  die.  They  escaped  his  fury  by  taking  refuge  in 
a  cavern.  In  606  Nebuchadnezzar  II.  took  Jerusalem  for  the  first  time, 
and  imprisoned,  but  afterwards  released,  its  monarch.  He  plundered 
the  temple  of  great  part  of  its  sacred  vessels,  and  among  his  eaptiveb 
we  read  the  names  of  Daniel,  Shadrach,  Meshacb,  and  Abednego.  This 
year,  606,  is  the  first  of  the  Seventy  Years'  Captivity  announced  by 
'Jeremiah. 

ASSYRIA. 

Second  Empire  op  Nineveh. — Esarhaddon,  the  third  son  of  Seuna-* 
cherib,  ascended  the  throne  on  the  murder  of  his  father,  707  b.  c.  ;  and 
he  restored  to  the  Assyrian  monarchy  the  strength  and  glory  which  it 
had  lost  during  the  misfortunes  of  the  previous  reigns.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  the  civil  troubles  which  divided  the  Babylonians,  he  reunit€jd 
them  to  his  empire  in  680,  and  until  647  they  were  goverrted  by  Ninfe- 
vite  viceroys.  He  reduced  Judsea,  and  led  Manasseh  into  captivity; 
but,  as  already  mentioned,  after  twelve  months  he  restored  him  to  liberty 
and  to  a  kingdom  now  nearly  depopulated.  After  a  reign  of  forty- two 
years,  markiBd  by  glorious  conquests  over  Palestine,  Syria,  Egypt,  aAd 
Ethiopia,  he  left  the  sceptre  to  his  son  Saosduchin,  the  Nebuchadnezzar 
or  Nabuchodonosor  of  the  book  of  Judith.  In  the  twelfth  year  of  his 
reign  he  was  attacked  by  Phraortes,  king  of  the  Medes,  whom  he 
defeated  and  slew  with  his  own  hand,  655.  He  sent  an  army  of  130,000 
men  into  Judaea,  under  the  command  of  Holofernes,  who,  we  have  seek, 
perished  by  the  hand  of  Judith.  From  this  time  Saosduchin  experienced 
nothing  but  reverses,  and  the  year  preceding  his  death,  he  was  besieged 
in  Nineveh  by  Cyaxares.  He  died  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his 
reign,  leaving  a  tottering  throne  to  his  son  and  successor. 

The  vices  and  cowardice  of  Saraons  (Chynaladanus)  produced  jan^eaiar 
trooble  and  coi^iusion  in  his  dominions.  Nabopolassar  made  himself 
indepeodent  at  Bal>yl0n,  where  he  reigned  twentyK)ne  years,  and  to  pre- 
terve  his  power  ha  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Medes.    The  umted 


tn&ks  b^ieged  Nineveh,  vni  .completely  destroyed  it,  upon  whieh 
Babylon  became  the  sole  capital  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  626  b.  c. 

Second  Empire  of  Babylon. — On  the  death  of  Mesessi  Mordacus, 
the  last  of  the  five  obscure  successors  of  Merodach  Baladan,  the  metro- 
polis was,  for  eight  years,  a  prey  to  all  the  evils  of  anarchy.  This 
opportunity  was  not  neglected  by  the  victorious  Esarhaddon,  and  in  680 
he  reunited  the  Babylonian  monarchy  to  that  of  Nineveh,  which  had 
now  become  the  most  formidable  in  all  Asia.  But  this  preponderance, 
founded  on  the  humiliation  of  Babylon,  was  not  of  long  duration;  for 
thirty-three  years  after,  Nabopolassar  the  Chaldean,  aided  by  Cyaxarea 
the  Mede,  vindicated  the  honour  of  his  country  on  the  smoking  ruins  of 
Nineveh,  and  his  empire  became  in  its  turn  the  queen  of  the  east.  The 
conqueror  (625),  after  the  death  of  Saracus,  reunited  under  his  govern- 
ment all  the  provinces  with  most  of  the  satrapies  that  had  been  depend- 
ent on  Nineveh.  Such  prosperity  excited  the  jealousy  of  Necho,  who 
marched  toward  the  Euphrates  with  the  design  of  wresting  from  Ae 
Assyrian  monarch  all  the  country  situated  on  the  western  bank  of  that 
river.  He  was  particularly  successful,  and  took  the  important  city  of 
Oarchemish,  with  several  other  strong  places.  This  encouraged  the 
Syrians  and  the  Jews  in  their  attempts  to  throw  off  the  Babylonian 
yoke ;  when  Nabopolassar,  too  far  advanced  in  years  to  take  the  field  in 
person  a^inst  the  rebels,  committed  the  important  charge  to  his  son 
Nebuchadnezzar  the  Great,  whom  he  had  already  associated  with  him 
in  the  government.  This  young  prince,  who  had  received  from  nature 
all  the  qualities  of  a  conqueror,  justified  the  confidence  of  his  father. 
Proceeding  against  the  Egyptian  king,  he  gained  a  complete  victory, 
and  recovered  all  that  the  other  had  reduced  in  the  preceding  years. 
While  laying  siege  to  Jerusalem,  which  he  was  destined  to  capture 
thrice  in  ^e  course  of  his  reign,  he  was  informed  of  his  parent's  death. 
He  returned  to  Babylon  to  assume  the  crown,  carrying  with  him  a 
namerous  train  of  Jewish  captives. 

MEDIA. 

Deioces,  733  B.  c. —  Media  is  a  fertile  though  mountainous  comatry, 
lying  between  Persia,  the  Caspian  Sea,  Assyria,  Parthia,  and  Armenia. 
Its  capital  was  Ecbatana  (now  Hamadan).  Powerful  monarchies 
appear  to  have  existed  in  those  parts,  but,  owing  to  an  inconsistent  and 
arbitrary  chronology,  they  can  scarcely  enter  into  general  history. 
Bactria,  by  its  geographical  position,  appears  marked  out  for  the  great 
emporium  of  south-eastern  Asia,  and  in  proportion  as  we  penetrate  into 
ancient  times,  we  become  convinced  that,  like  Babylon,  it  was  one  of 
the  earliest  seats  of  international  commerce,  and  one  of  the  cradles  of 
civilisation.  The  term  Media  comprehended  this  eoqntry  as  it  was 
applied  generally  to  the  nations  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Indus. 

From  the  earliest  period  the  Modes  had  been  subject  to  Assyria,  when, 
in  759,  nnder  the  command  of  Arbaces,  they  revolted  agfiiinst  ^rdami- 
palus,  and  recovered  their  independence.  But  their  liberty  degenerated 
into  anarchy,  until  a  eense  of  the  necessity  of  public  order  induced 
them,  in  the  year  733,  to  place  Deioces  on  the  throne.  During  his 
'  dorious  reign  of  fifty-three  years,  he  united  the  six  tribets,  <£  which  the 
Magi  were  me  chief,  aad  founded  ui  independent  sovereignty.  Phraoites 
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(probably  the  Arphaxad  of  the  book  of  Judith),  who  sucoeeded  him  in 
680,  reduced  Persia,  and  conquered  all  the  country  north  of  the  Taurus 
as  far  as  the  river  Halys.  He  was  defeated  and  killed  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar I.  (Saosduchin)  in  his  war  against  Assyria,  655.  Cyaxares  I. 
undertook  to  avenge  his  father's  death,  and  was  on  the  point  of  captur- 
ing Nineveh,  when  he  was  obliged  to  turn  his  arms  against  a  more 
terrible  enemy,  the  Scythians,  who,  having  overrun  Asia,  had  reached 
the  borders  of  Egypt,  648.  It  took  twenty-eight  years  to  expel  them, 
after  which  he  declared  war  against  the  Lyaian  Alyattes,  for  havingr 
received  and  protected  some  of  the  chiefs  who  had  escaped  from  the 
general  massacre  of  their  comrades.  A  battle  fought  on  the  banks  of 
the  Halys,  was  terminated  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  601  b.  c*  The 
Medes  had  now  regained  their  importance,  for,  united  with  the  Baby- 
lonian Nabopolassar,  they  had  destroyed  Nineveh,  635,  and  reduced  the 
Persians  to  subjection.  Cyaxares  I.  died  in  595,  in  the  sixty-first  year 
of  his  reign,  leaving  to  his  son  Astyages  the  greatest  and  most  powerful 
monarchy  in  Asia.  In  his  time  the  history  of  Media  becomes  confused 
witli  that  of  Persia  and  of  Cyrus. 

We  may  here  observe  that  the  freauent  revolutions  in  Asia,  both  of  ancieBt 
and  modern  times,  were  never  benencial  to  the  people.  Governments  often 
changed  hands,  but  the  form  was  always  the  same ;  and  all  except  that  effected 
by  Alexander  were  the  work  of  powerful  nomad  tribes.  Impelled  by  fortui- 
tous circumstances  or  by  necessity,  they  Quitted  their  wild  abodes  to  subjugate 
the  fertile  plains  of  Southern  Asia,  until,  enervated  by  the  luxury  and  effe- 
minacy of  their  new  subjects,  they  were  themselves  conquered  in  the  same 
manner.  This  consideration  on  the  common  origin  of  the  great  empires  of  the 
East,  accounts  for  their  vast  extent,  their  rapid  increase,  and  brief  duration. 
The  internal  constitution  of  these  states  was  everywhere  the  same:  an 
unlimited  despotism  which,  springinje;  from  the  rights  of  conquest,  was  per- 
petuated, because  the  very  extent  otthe  empire  required,  for  the  interests  of 
the  prince  at  least,  a  similar  goTemraent  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  state. 

0       r 

PERSIA. 

Persia,  called  Elam  in  the  Scriptores,  received  its  name  from  the 
eldest  son  of  Shem.  Its  history  is  a  blank  down  to  the  reign  of  Cfae- 
dorlaoraer,  who,  about  a  century  before  the  presumed  time  in  which 
Ninus  laid  the  foundations  of  Assyrian  greatness,  had  already  carried 
his  victorious  arms  towards  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  western  provinces 
of  Asia.  The  power  of  the  Elamites  yielded  to  that  of  Ninus  and 
Semiramis,  and  the  country  bettame  a  province  of  the  vast  empire  of 
Assyria.  They  aided  the  Medians  and  Babylonians  in  their  attempts 
to  overthrow  the  government  of  Sardanapalus,  but  were  still  dependent 
on  the  two  newly-formed  monarchies.  The  ten  tribes  of  Israel  were 
distributed  among  the  Persians  and  Medes ;  and  although  the  extensive 
dominion  of  Nebuchadnezzar  II.  embraced  the  former  people  within  its 
limits,  the  bonds  of  subjection  do  not  appear  to  have  been  very  oppres- 
sive. Under  the  rale  of  the  Medes  the  condition  of  Persia  was  very 
little  changed.     Eastern  writers  have  endeavoured  to  fill  up  the  void  in 

*  The  period  of  this  eelipw  is  by  ho  vwaas  a  settled  pc^nt,  aad  the  eonpiler  had  to 

select  from  six  different  dates:  007;  803;  601,  the  date  a8si|;ned  by  Usber;  597,  veiy 
often  given ;  585,  total  over  the  whole  Hellespont,  and  not  improbably  that  mentioned 
by  Herodotus*  and  581  >.o. 
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Us  early  history ;  but  their  works,  composed  in  the  twelfth  and  thii^ 
teenth  centnries  a.  d.,  are  little  more  than  a  web  of  fabulous  traditions* 
Their  testimony  can  have  no  weight  in  the  balance  of  historical  criti- 
cism, and  in  all  their  annals  the  only  personage  who  appears  to  be 
really  historical  is  Jemsheed  or  Giamschid,  probably  the  Ach»menes 
whom  the  Greeks  counted  among  the  ancestors  of  Cyrus. 

At  the  epoch  of  their  subjection  to  the  Medes,  the  Persians  were  a 
mountain  race,  divided  into  ten  castes  or  tribes.  The  most  considerable 
were  the  Pasargadae,  the  Maraphians,  and  Maspians,  all  composed  of 
nobles  and  warriors;  and  the  first,  of  whom  the  Achaemenids  were  a 
branch,  were  always  in  possession  of  the  government.  Of  the  other 
tribes,  three  were  composed  of  labourers  and  four  of  sheoherds. 

Being  descended  from  Shem,  the  Elamites  preserved  longer  thehr 
ancient  religion.  They  bnilt  no  temples,  but  worshipped,  in  the  open 
air  and  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  the  sun  {Mithras)  or  fire,  as  an 
emblem  of  the  Supreme  Being.  They  also  venerated  the  stars  and 
planets.  The  adoration  of  the  heavenly  bodies  (Sabaism)  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  corruption  of  the  Magian  doctrines :  both  however  appear 
to  have  been  known  to  Job.  The  former  is  perpetuated  in  Asia  by  the 
Parsees  and  Ghebers. 

The  Magian  doctrine  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  existence  of  evil, 
by  the  notion  (afterwards  adopted  by  the  Manichees)  of  two  first  causes, 
principles  or  gods,  of  Good  and  Evil.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
Magi,  a  sacerdotal  caste  of  the  Medes,  who  introduoed  their  peculiar 
opinions  into  Pwsia.  This  doctrine  was  reformed  by  Zoroaster  or  Zer- 
dusht.  Four  persons  of  this  name  are  mentioned  in  ancient  authors ; 
but  the  best  known,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  who  ever  existed,  was 
born  in  Media  about  the  same  time  as  Cyrus.  Sent  in  early  life  lo 
Judaea,  he  studied  the  books  of  Moses  and  Solomen,  and  beeame 
acquainted  with  the  prophecies  concerning  Cyrus.  Returning  to  his 
own  country,  he  retired  to  a  lonely  cavern,  in  which  he  wrote  the  Jlvesta, 
or  as  it  is  generally  called,  tiie  Zendavesta,  from  being  written  in  the 
Zend  language,  the  sacred  dialect  of  the  Parsees.  In  &is  work,  which 
contains  tenets  of  the  highest  wisdom  and  the  purest  morals,  the  Two 
Principles  are  reduced  to  the  rank  of  subordinate  angels,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  OKE  independent  and  self-existing  dei^  is  acknowledged,  as  also 
the  salvation  of  man  by  faith  from  the  power  of  Arimanes  or  Satan. 
These  doctrines  appear  to  have  been  adopted  in  Persia  by  the  nobler 
tribes  alone.  The  magi  preserved  the  sacred  fire  which  Zoroaster 
broaght  to  Media,  and  which  he  is  said  to  have  received  from  heaven. 
His  faTourite  maxim  was,  that  evil  followed  good,  as  the  shadow  the 
substance. 

EGYPT. 

P8AMMETicHU8.-~The  period  between  the  sixteenth  and  tenth  eeatu- 
ries,  although  disturbed  by  anarchy,  was  the  most  prosperous  in  the 
history  of  this  kingdom.  In  the  Holy  Scriptures  we  find  a  few  scattene^l 
notices  of  Egyptian  affairs,  such  as  the  marriage  of  Solomon  with  the 
king's  daoffhter,  and  the  invasion  of  Jndsa  by  Shishak  in  971,  b.  c. 
*nie  tide  of  conquest  now  rolled  down  the  Nile,  the  Ethiopians  under 
Sabacus  rose  to  great  power,  770,  and  a  dynasty  of  three  kings  reigned 
in  succession  on  the  united  throne  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.    Yarioaa 


#8  jLVcaaxT  bisvoxt. 

wvolatoM  followed)  until  PsammetidiuB  of  Sals  obtained  &e  soprasio 
power,  about  656  b.  c.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  dodeearehy,  or 
government  of  twelve  soveiei^  princes,  among  whom  the  coantry  had 
been  divided,  671.  Quarrels  springing  up  among  them,  they  expelled 
him,  but  he  soon  after  returned,  ajui,  aided  by  Greek  mercenaries,  pat 
his  rivals  to  flight.  In  consideration  of  the  fidelity  and  military  services 
of  the  strangers  who  had  helped  him  to  his  throne,  he  kept  many  of 
them  about  him  as  a  standing  army,  and  honoured  them  with  his  confi- 
dence. At  this  the  warrior-caste  took  umbrage,  and,  to  the  number  of 
200,000,  retired  into  Ethiopia.  In  his  reign  commerce  flourished,  and 
strangers  were  allowed  freely  to  visit  the  Egyptian  ports. 

The  accession  of  Psammetichus  to  the  sole  sovereignty  of  Egypt  is  an  im- 
portant epoch,  and  the  termination  of  historical  uncertaintv.  Greek  writers 
noW  iurnish  us  with  a  detailejl  history  of  the  country,  no  longer  founded  on 
figurative  inscriptions  or  allegorical  traditions;  and  henceforward  the  Scriptures 
ateo  give  us  the  names  and  characters  of  the  Egyptian  princes,  whom  we  easily 
recognise  in  the  Greek  narratives.  In  this  reign  the  interpreters  became  a 
distinct  class,  alphabetical  writing  came  into  general  use,  and  the  science  of 
hieroglyphics  was  gradually  forgotten.  Egypt  now  became  and  continued  a 
single  empire,  with  its  seat  of  government  at  Memphis.  Down  to  this  time, 
no  Egyptian  king,  with  the  exception  of  Sesostris,  had  appeared  animated  with 
a  military  spirit ;  but  after  Psammetichus,  the  various  princes  felt  the  necessity 
of  becoming  warriors  and  creating  a  maritime  power.  The  enlightened 
administration  of  Psammetichus  made  Egypt  flourish  without  overloading  the 
people  with  taxes.  He  was  partial  to  the  Greeks,  and  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  Athenians.  Although  his  subjects,  blinded  by  prejudice,  did  not  second 
his  extended  views,  he  is  not  the  less  one  of  the  most  estimable  sovereigns  that 
aver  governed  the  nation.  b 

Pharaoh-Necho,  617-601.— The  son  and  successor  of  Psammetichus 
would  have  been  an  extraordinary  ruler  in  any  age.  He  formed  exten- 
sive plans  of  conquest ;  subdued  all  Asia,  as  far  as  the  Euphrates ;  took 
Catchemish  {Circeaium,)  the  key  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  placed  in 
it  a  strong  garrison  (610.)  His  march  through  Judah  was  opposed  by 
Josiah,  who  was  slain  in  battle,  and  his  kingdom  treated  as  a  subject 
country.  He  attempted  to  join  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea  by  a  canal, 
ninety-six  miles  in  length  ;  in  which  unsuccessful  labour  120,000  work- 
men are  said  to  have  perished.*  At  his  command  a  Phcenician  fleet 
sailed  from  the  Arabian  Gulf,  circumnavigated  Africa,  and  returned  iii 
three  years  by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  twenty-one  centuries  before 
Vasco  de  Gama  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (1497  a.d.)  In  606 
Nebuchadnezzar  II.  defeated  and  pursued  the  Egyptian  monarch,  when 
all  his  conquests  beyond  the  frontiers  were  lost.  Necho  died  after  a 
reign  of  sixteen  years,  leaving  the  throne  to  his  son  Psammis,  601  b.  c. 

GREECE. 

Draco. — ^The  example  of  Sparta,  and  their  own  internal  dissensions 
inspired  the  Athenians  with  a  desire  for  a  regular  constitution,  the 
framing  of  which  was  committed  to  the  hands  of  Draco,  chief  archon 

*Thi8  work  was  completed  by  the  Peniami,  hut  turned  out  to  be  of  little  imiceieat 
benefit.  Many  learned  men  have  doubted  the  existence  of  a  coraraunieatioii  by  water 
between  the  two  seas;  but  the  testimony  of  ancient  writers  is  too  positive  againat 
them.  Attempts  have  been  made,  at  various  times,  down  to  the  present  day,  to  clean 
out  tiie  bed  of  the  canal,  wliicti  is  atill  viaibto. 


tfuH ye«r  (<S34,)  anita  m  ligidlj  serera  u  lierwu  ioilexflilyjQst  TNi 
•ode  he  drew  up  was  said  to  be  written  in  blood,  death  being  the  penalty 
of  the  loweet  as  well  as  of  the  highest  crimes.  It  naturally  fell  into 
eontempt  and  desuetiide,  when  at  leng^  the  eoatests  of  the  aristocratio 
parties,  and  the  better  regulation  of  the  reliffious  worship  by  the  Cretan 
Kpimenides,  prepared  the  way  for  Solon,  i  torn  the  three  classes,  which 
existed  in  ike  lime  of  Theseus,  the  nobles,  labourers,  and  artizans, 
appear  to  have  been  derived  the  same  number  of  political  factions  which 
BOW  divided  Athens.  The  mountaineers  or  Diacrians  advocated  an 
absolute  democracy ;  the  rich  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  or  Pedians, 
desired  an  aristocracy ;  while  the  Paralians,  who  dwelt  along  the  shores, 
favoured  a  mixed  government,  in  which  the  people  had  5ie  riffht  of 
sufifrage,  and  the  executive  power  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
individuals.  The  intolerable  abuses  of  the  ma^tiacy,  and  the  lapadty 
cf  their  own  creditors,  drove  the  people  at  last  mto  insurrection.  They 
Bleeped  a  chief,  threw  open  the  prisons,  and  with  arms  in  their  han<M 
demanded  a  partition  of  the  land,  the  abolition  of  all  debts,  and  a  new 
order  of  government.  Civil  war  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  k>ut» 
when  Solon  was  chosen  archon,  and  appointed  supreme  arbiter  and 
legislator  of  the  republic,  594  a*  c. 

.  Mbsseniam  Wars.— a  trifling  quarrel  between  the  Spartans  and 
Messenians,  who  had  been  long  at  variance  with  each  other,  gave  rise 
in  743  to  the  First  War  of  twenty  years,  which  ended  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  latter.  Messenia,  lying  in  the  south-west  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, was  a  fertile  countiy  with  great  maritime  advantages.  The 
wise  Nestor  is  supposed  to  have  ruled  in  one  of  its  cities ;  and  his 
descendants  were  oriven  from  the  throne  by  the  Dorian  followers  of  the 
Heraclidffi.  The  people  were  a  simple,  agricultural  race,  but  not  defi- 
cient in  warlike  virtues.  In  the  year  773,  an  insult  offered  to  a  band 
of  Spartan  vir^ns  by  some  Messenian  youths,  led  to  the  first  serious 
misunderstanding  between  the  respective  states.  Hostilities  did  not 
break  out  until  thirty  years  after,  when  Polychares,  indignant  that 
punishment  had  not  been  inflicted  on  the  murderer  of  his  son,  in  a  wild 
spirit  of  retaliation  killed  several  Lacedaemonians,  743.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  war,  fortune  was  on  the  side  of  Messenia,  Aristoderaus  hav- 
ing restored  the  fainting  spirits  of  his  countoymen  by  the  sacrifice  of  his 
daughter.  Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Ithome,  730,  he  was  elected  to 
fhe  vacant  throne,  and  made  frequent  and  destructive  incursions  into  the 
Laconian  territory.  In  725,  the  Spartans  prepared  for  a  decisive  strug- 
gle, but  it  was  prolonged  until  723,  when  Anstodemus  had  fallen  by 
his  own  hand  on  the  tomb  of  his  immolated  child.  Ithome  was  taken 
and  rased  to  the  ground ;  the  Messenians  were  condemned  to  a  yearly 
tribute  of  half  their  crops,  and  to  be  present  in  deep  mourning  at  the 
interment  of  the  Spartan  kings.  For  thirty-nine  years  they  remained  in 
subjection,  when  the  Second  War  broke  out,  685,  under  the  conduct  of 
the  famous  Aristomenes,  whose  adventures  are  so  romantic  as  to  throw 
doubt  upon  the  whole  history  of  his  campaigns.  The  Spartans,  headed 
by  the  lame  Athenian  schoolmaster  Tyrteus,  and  cheered  by  his  songs, 
were  eventnally  successful,  after  besieging  the  stronghold  of  Ira  during 
deven  years ;  and  the  Messenians  who  did  not  abandon  their  country, 
made  a  numerous  addition  to  the  Helots  or  Laconian  slaves.  Aristo- 
menes escaped,  and  died  at  Rhodes.    He  was  the  worthy  precursor  of 


Spuninondas,  and  we  can  acarcely  find  in  history  two  nMet  and  pvMft 

characters  than  these  two  great  men.  The  Third  Messenian  was 
occurred  in  the  fifth  century  b.  c,  and  was  terminated  by  the  aiurender 
of  Ithomo, 

Read :  Bulver's  Athens,  book  I.  diap.  yi.  ^  16 ;  afid  Tnrrels  of  Anacharsis, 
ch.  xL 

The  colony  of  Tarentum  in  Italy  was  founded  shortly  after  the  first  Mes- 
senian war,  by  the  ParthenuB  from  Sparta,  707,  a  mixed  race  of  Spartan  and 
liacedsBmonian  blood,  who  had  revolted  because  their  legal  illegitimacy 
excluded  them  from  citizenship. 

In  Lacedsemon,  daring  these  wars,  the  Ephori  had  been  created  as 
Ticegerents  of  the  kings,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  while  the  sove- 
nignttes  of  Jndah  and  Israel  were  falling  into  ruin,  the  states  of  Greece 
were  gradually  preparing  for  their  glorious  course  of  mental  and  physi- 
cal greatness.  At  this  time  Massilia  (Marseilles),  Byzantium,  and 
Gyrene,  were  founded ;  and  the  Gauls  established  themselves  in  Northern 
Italy. 

ROME. 

HoRATii  AND  CuRiATii,  B.  c.  667.— -Numa  was  succeeded  by  TuHos 
(lostilins  (673),  who  sought  to  riral  the  military  glory  of  Romulus. 
In  a  war  against  the  Albans  took  place  the  celebrat^  combat  between 
the  champions  of  Rome  and  those  of  Alba,  the  three  Horatii  and  the 
tiiree  Curiatii.  The  former  were  victorious,  the  city  of  Alba  was  laid 
waste,  and  the  population  transferred  to  Rome,  which  thus  became  tk* 
capital  of  the  umted  nations.  On  the  death  of  Hoetilins,  which  was 
occasioned  by  lightning,  Ancus  Martins  was  elected  king,  640  b.  c* 
He  was  the  grandson  of  Numa,  whose  religious  institutions  he  attempted 
to  revive ;  and  although  not  unsuccessful  in  war,  he  derived  the  title  isi 
*'  the  Goair*  from  his  works  of  peace.  He  raised  temples,  instituted  the 
fetial  law,  fortified  the  city,  enlarged  its  territorial  possessions,  dng 
quarries,  formed  salt-works,  built  the  port  of  Ostia  at  the  month  of  the 
Tiber,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Roman  commerce  and  maiitioM 
power. 

Tarquix  thb  Elder,  or  PrtsetM,  616  b.  c,  was  an  Etrurian  of  Greek 
extraction;  and  his  genius,  education,  and  wealth,  were  the  cause  of  his 
election  to  the  throne  of  Ancus.  He  defeated  the  Latins  and  SabineSi^ 
the  inveterate  enemies  of  early  Rome,  and  first  assumed  the  regal /Ktees 
and  purple  robe.  He  also  increased  the  number  of  the  senate  to  dOO. 
Among  his  public  works  are  the  vast  sewers,  which  exist  uninjured  to 
ike  present  day.  He  laid  out  the  Circus  and  the  Forum,  and  began  to 
surround  the  city  with  a  wall  of  massy  stones.  He  died  a  violent  death, 
578  b.  c. 

Observa-tiok. — ^^  Although  the  personal  existence  of  Romulus  may  be 
rejected,  and  the  history  of  Numa  doubted,  there  are  some  things  in  that  of 
TuUus  Hostilius  which  bear  the  mark  of  truth,  however  disguised  by  their 
legendary  form.  Alba  was  destroyed  by  the  Latins,  with  whom  the  Romans, 
as  hving  in  the  Latin  territory,  may  have  been  allied.  The  tribe  Lmceres  was 
added  to  the  patrician  body,  as  distinct  from  the  plebeian  estate.  With  Ani — 
a  new  order  of  citizens,  the  PlA$,  appears  —  a  class  of  men  personally  io 
pendent,  but  not  sharing  m  the  government. 
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§IXTH  CENTURY. 

Jin>JBA.— 636,  End  of  the  CapttvHjr.— 515,  Second  Temple  built 

AssTRiA  r^^>  Nebucbodnenar.— «570,  Loses  fais  Reason. — 538,  Belshazzar*- 

^^    J      End  of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon. 
Persia    I  ^^*  Cyrus  elected  King. —  559,  Aids  Cyazares. — 538,  Babylon 

I      taken.— 529,  Cambyses. — 521,  Darius. 
Egypt.— 594,  Apries — 569,  Amasis. — 535,  Psammenitas,  last  native  king. 
Greece. —  594,  Solon,  archon. —  560,  Pisistratufl. — 514,  Harmodius  and  An^ 

togiton. 
Rome. — 578,  Servios  Tullius.— ^34,  Tarquin  11.^-509,  Consuls— ConslitatiaB 

of  Rome. 
Chuta,— 550,  Confubius  bora. 
LiTBHATUBE.- The  Setbn  Wise  Miir ;  Mimneninis«  Tfaespis,  Maop,  Theog- 

nis,  Pythagoras,  Anacreon. 
DisoovEBiES. — Geographical  Maps;  Terrettrial  Glebet^  by  Anaximander.— 

560,  Marble  employed  (at  Athens)  for  Statues. — 540,  MonocJiordt  Terrestrial 

Sevolution,  by  Pythagoras. —  552,  Corinthian  Capital,  by  Callimachus.— • 

520,  Sun-diah,  by  Anajdmeues  of  MUetus.' 

_^  JUD-EA. 

P/  • 

In  603,  Jehoiakitn,  relying  upon  the  support  of  the  Egyptian  monarch, 

rerolted  against  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  immediately  sent  an  army  into 
Jndsea.  He  followed  in  person  in  699,  when  he  killed  the  king  as  a 
irebel,  and  threw  his  body  into  the  fields  unburied  ;  thus  fulfilling  the 
predietion  of  Jeremiah,  xxii.  19.  Jehoiachin  was  then  placed  on  the 
Ihrosie,  from  which  he  was  dragged  at  the  end  of  three  months,  and  led 
eaptire  to  Babylon,  together  with  more  than  10,000  companions  in  mis- 
fortune, the  strength  and  the  hope  of  the  nation.  Ezekiel  was  now  a 
feecond  time  carried  away  into  bondage ;  Jeremiah  remained  behind  to 
console,  but  in  vain,  the  remnant  of  the  ])eople.  Zedekiah,  the  uncle 
of  the  deposed  prince,  was  chosen  to  fill  his  place,  but  he  proved  more 
wicked  than  his  predecessors.  In  590,  being  the  ninth  year  of  his 
Teign,  he  revolted  against  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  refused  to  pay  the 
tribute  imposed  hj  this  conqueror.  His  alliance  with  Pharaoh-Hophra 
prored  of  no  avail:  the  Egyptian  ruler  retired  before  the  Assyrian  army. 
Which  immediately  blockaded  Jerusalem.  The  denunciations  of  Jere- 
miah, which  had  filled  the  city  with  consternation,  could  not  ward  off 
the  impending  fate ;  and  after  the  city  had  endured  the  worst  calamities 
of  hunger,  it  was  taken  in  a  night-attack,  and  given  up  to  fire  and  sword, 
688  B.  c.  The  degraded  king,  having  seen  his  wives  and  children  slain 
before  his  face,  had  his  eyes  put  out,  and  in  that  miserable  condition 
was  sent  to  a  foreign  prison,  to  be  a  living  testimony  of  the  truth  of 
proprhecy.  [Jerem.  xxiv.  8;  xxvii.  13.  feekiel,  xii.  13.]  All  the 
iewish  people  were  transported  to  Babylon,  the  poorest  class  alone 
befng  left  to  cultivate  the  land.  During  fifty-two  years,  the  saored 
metropolis  remained  in  the  state  in  which  Nebuzar-adan  had  left  it; 
that  is,  until  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  Jews,  who  were  allowed  to  return 
uider  itke  decree  of  Oynis,  6^. 
6 


08  Airainrr 

Second  Tbmplx.^ — ^In.the  first  jwt  of  his  leign,  the  Peman  eon- 

Jueror  allowed  a  colony  of  Jews,  under  Zerabbabel,  of  the  familv  of 
^avid,  to  return  to  the  land  of  their  forefathers,  536  b.  c.  They  did  not 
exceed  50,000,  the  more  wealthy  portion  preferring  to  remain  in  tran- 
quillity and  ease  in  Babylon,  where  they  had  bec(Nne  very  numerous. 
The  building  of  the  temple,  which  occupied  many  years,  was  violently 
opposed  by  the  Samaritans,  to  whom  the  colony  was  a  source  of 
expense.  But  it  was  completed  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes, 
515. 

The  Babylonian  captivity  entirely  cured  the  descendants  of  Jacob  of 
their  idolatrous  propensities,  and  they  never  after  swerved  from  the 
worship  of  the  true  God.  From  this  period  Hebrew  ceased  to  be  the 
spoken  lansuaffe  of  the  Jews,  having  been  displaced  by  the  Chaldee^ 
varying  litSe  from  it,  and  in  which  part  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  is 
written.  This  gradually  changed  into  the  SyrO'Ckaidaief  the  Jewish 
tongue  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament. 

Remakks. — ^In  examining  the  conduct  of  God  towards  his  chosen  people,  we 
thali  find  conttnoally  fresh  subjects  of  admiration.  After  having  renewed  to 
Abraham  the  promise  which  he  had  made  to  our  general  fiither  Adam ;  after 
having  announced  to  the  holy  patriarch,  as  the  recompense  of  his  faith  and 
virtue,  that  from  him  and  his  son  Isaac  should  one  day  be  bom  that  holy  Bemg 
—the  expectation  of  his  posterity  and  the  Saviour  of  the  World ;  after  having 
multiplied  the  race  of  Israel,  God  selected  from  the  tribe  of  Judah  the  house 
of  Jesse,  the  father  of  David,  as  that  from  which  the  Messiah  was  to  spring. 
In  spite  of  the  deplorable  revolution  which  separated  the  ten  rebel  tribes  from 
that  of  Judah ;  in  spite  of  the  backslidings  of  most  of  the  kings  who  succeeded 
Eehoboam ;  in  spite  of  the  calamities  which  God  inflictea  upon  them,  and 
which  seemed  to  threaten  the  complete  extinction  of  their  house,  the  family  of 
David  still  survived  on  the  throne,  while  that  of  Israel  was  continually  occu- 
pied by  new  fiunilies.  A  still  more  admirable  sight  is  that  alternation  of  glory 
and  humiliation,  of  rewards  and  punishments,  the  almost  invariable  aecomram- 
ments  of  the  good  or  bad  conduct  of  the  monarch  and  people  of  Judah.  Thus 
the  proceedii^^  of  that  Providence  which,  often  with  profound  and  secret 
views,  is  hidden  from  our  eyes,  are  made  a  continual  proof  of  the  watchfulness 
of  God  over  his  people,  an  ever- visible  manifestation  of  his  designs  toward 
them  and  the  surrounding  nations,  and  the  most  striking  demonstration  of  his 
sovereign  power,  wisdom,  and  justice. 

MoROECAi  AND  EsTHER. — Ahasuorus,  kinff  of  Persia  (either  Xerxes 
or  Artaxerxes  Longimanus),  divorced  his  wim  Vashti,  and  supplied  her 
place  by  the  pious  and  amiable  Esther,  niece  of  Mordecai  the  Jew.  As 
the  fortune  and  credit  of  the  uncle  increased,  that  of  Haman  the  favourite 
and  chief  minister  declined.  He  therefore  meditated  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  Jewish  nation ;  and  their  happy  deliverance,  by  the  firmness 
of  Esther,  is  still  yearly  commemorated  by  the  feast  of  Furim.  Haman 
fell  into  the  snare  he  had  laid  for  his  enemies,  and  was  hung  on  the 
gibbet  which  he  had  prepared  for  Mordecai. 

ASSYRIA. 

NcBUCHADNEZZAR,  604-561  B.  c — ^This  monarch's  reign  comprehends 
the  most  brilliant  period  of  the  Chaldno*Babylonian  empire.  This 
golden  head  of  the  prophetic  image  conquered  Palestine,  Idumea, 
Ammon,  and  Moab,  utterly  destroyea  the  Syrian  power,  and  subjugated 
Persia.  He  had  already  taken  most  of  the  Phmnician  towns,  when  the 
Tynans  retired  from  their  city  on  the  mainland  to  the  adjoining  islet,  on 


wMch  llieir  moie  modern  eapital  was  built  Among'  oliier  ehangM,  this 
people  altered  their  form  of  government,  and  appointed  judges  in  the 
place  of  a  kins.  Egypt  soiSered  next  at  the  hand  of  the  conqueror ;  he 
spread  fire  and  swoid  from  Palestine  to  the  borders  of  Ethiopia.  Re- 
turning to  Babylon,  he  patronised  the  arts,  commerce,  and  mdostry; 
and  completed  those  masterpieces  of  gigantic  architecture,  which  may 
with  greater  probability  be  attributed  to  him  than  to  any  of  his  ances- 
tors. During  his  reign,  Daniel  prophesied,  and  acquired  great  renown 
by  the  interpretation  of  the  king's  dream,  which  the  Chaldean  astrolo- 
gers could  not  explain.  In  accordance  with  the  prediction,  for  seven 
years  he  was  afflicted  with  hypochondriacal  madness  {fyeanihropy) ; 
fancying  himself  transformed  into  an  ox,  he  fed  on  grass  in  the  manner 
of  cattle.  His  reason  returning  to  him,  563  b.  c,  he  remounted  the 
throne,  when,  for  a  short  time,  he  became  more  powerful  than  ever;  and 
dying  after  a  reign  of  forty-three  years,  he  was  regarded  by  the  Assy- 
rians as  one  of  the  greatest  of  their  kings.  But  Evil-Merodaoh,  his 
son,  who  was  weak  and  tyrannical,  soon  rendered  himself  odious  by 
his  cruelty  and  debauchery.  While  regent  during  his  father's  madness, 
he  committed  so  many  excesses,  that  the  latter,  on  his  recovery,  was 
compelled  to  impiison  him,  although  without  any  hope  of  his  beinj^ 
corrected  by  such  chastisement.  He  was  not  without  some  good  quali- 
ties, and  history  records  with  pleasure  one  trait  of  humanity  in  hmi  — 
he  liberated  Jefaoiachin  from  the  prison  in  which  he  had  been  confined 
thirty-seven  years.  Neridissar  ascended  a  throne  which  he  had  stained 
by  the  murder  of  his  brother<4n-law,  559.  This  warlike  prince  infused 
new  vigour  into  the  Assyrian  monarchy.  He  subdued  Hyrcania; 
carried  his  victorious  arms  into  Syria  and  Arabia ;  and  formed  an  alli- 
ance with  Croesus  against  the  rising  power  of  Media.  He  fell  in  a 
battle  which  he  waged  with  Cyrus,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Laborasoarchad,  555,  who  was  slain  by  his  subjects  after  a  reign  of  nine 
months.  The  royal  line  was  restored  in  the  person  of  Labynetus* 
known  also  as  Nabonadius,  Naboandel,  and  Beishazzar.  While  the 
king  gave  himself  up  to  luxury  and  pleasure,  his  mother,  the  wise 
Nitocns,  the  true  Semiramis,  held  the  reins  of  government  with  a  firm 
iiand.  By  her  management,  Babylon  was  fortified  against  the  attacks 
of  the  Medes,  and  an  alliance  renewed  with  the  king  of  Lydia  against 
the  menacing  progress  of  the  Persian  prince.  They  collected  an  army 
of  420,000  men,  which  was  defeated  at  Thymbra,  545.  About  five 
voars  later,  Babylon  was  invested  by  Cyras,  and  taken  by  a  remarkable 
stratagem,  on  that  fatal  night  when  the  mysterious  w«ting  on  the  wall 
told  that  the  *'  kingdom  was  divided  and  given  to  the  Mmos  and  Per- 
sians," fifty  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

The  history  of  the  last  of  the  Babylonian  kings  is  not  without  difficulty. 
The  name  of  Beishazzar  not  occurrkig  in  profane  history,  it  has  been  applied 
to  many  different  sovereigns.  Evil-iVferodach,  and  not  NerigUssar,  is  said  to 
have  fallen  in  battle  against  the  Medes ;  and  Beishazzar  was  his  immediate 
successor.  Hales  disputes  the  statement  which  makes  Babylon  to  have  been 
taken  by  the  Medes  and  Persians  on  the  same  night  that  Beishazzar  was  slain, 
and  considers  that  he  fell  in  a  conspiracy  ;  and  that,  on  the  death  of  his  son 
Laborasoarchad,  nine  months  after,  the  dynasty  became  extinct,  and  Darius 
the  Mede  (Cyaxares)  peaceably  succeeded.  Nabonadius  had  been  appointed 
viceroy;  he  revolted  against  Cyras,  551,  who,  otherwise  occupied,  deferred 
his  attack  on  Babylon  until  536,  which  he  then  took  by  a  remajrkii>le  stratagem. 
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PERSIA. 

Cyrus  the  Great — After  the  taking  of  Babylon,*  Cyaxares  11. 
(Darius  the  Medef  ^  divided  his  vast  states  into  a  hundred  and  twenty 
satrapies,  and  maae  them  accoantable  to  three  ministers,  of  whom 
Daniel  was  one.  The  Persian  and  Median  nobles,  jealous  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  a  foreimier,  endeavoured  to  destroy  him  by  that  plot  which  ended 
by  his  being  thrown  into  the  lions'  den,  and  his  miraculous  deliverance 
from  the  fury  of  the  hungry  beasts.  This  striking  testimony  of  Al- 
mighty power  was  followed  by  a  decree,  in  which  the  monarch  acknow- 
ledged the  God  of  the  prophet.  This  act  was  the  precursor  of  the  edict 
which  his  successor  published  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  in  the  first  year 
of  his  reign.  Cyaxares  died  in  536,  leaving  all  his  dominions  to  his 
nephew  Cyrus,  who  inherited  about  the  same  time  the  sceptre  of  his 
father  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia. 

The  first  year  of  his  reign  was  marked  by  the  termination  of  the 
Jewish  captivity,  when  Zerubbabel,  as  prince  of  Judah,  returned  to 
Palestine,  accompanied  with  about  50,000  of  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Ben- 
jamin, and  Levi.  Cyrus  reigned  seven  years  over  all  Asia,  and  died 
530  B.  c.  His  military  and  political  career  began  about  560,  when  he 
first  quitted  Persia  with  the  command  of  an  army. — ^Thus  far  the  testi- 
mony of  Scripture  has  been  followed ;  the  blanks  remain  to  be  filled  up 
from  the  contradictory  accounts  of  the  Greek  historians 

Astyages,  the  son  and  successor  of  Cyaxaresl.,  king  of  the  Medes, 
was  an  indolent,  superstitious,  and  cruel  prince.  H  is  grandson  Cyrus, 
by  his  daughter  Mandane,  was  ordered  to  be  exposed,  to  prevent  the 
fulfilment  of  an  oracle ;  but  the  future  monarch  of  Asia  was,  like  another 
Paris  or  (Edipus,  preserved  by  the  humanity  of  a  shepherd.  Arrived  at 
maturity,  he  threw  off  the  Median  yoke  and  defeated  Crossus,  who  had 
taken  up  arms  in  behalf  of  the  dethroned  prince.  He  afterwards  made 
rapid  conquests  in  Upper  Asia,  and  took  Babylon  after  a  siege  of  two 
years,  by  turning  the  current  of  the  river,  and  entering  by  its  exhausted 
channel.:t    Previously  to  his  marching  against  the  Scythians,  he  nomi- 

'^[On  that  fatal  nigkt  in  whieh  the  raysterioas  writing  appeared  on  the  wall,  Belshazzar 
was  killed  according  to  the  general  account,  by  Gyrus,  who  then  succeeded  by  bis 
Ikmoua  atratagem  in  entering  Babylon.  There  is,  however,  another  account  of  the 
matter  supported  by  the  authority  of  Dr.  Halea,  and  followed  apparently  by  this 
author.  According  to  this  theory,  Belshazzar,  on  that  night,  was  slain  in  a  domestic 
eonspiraey,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  His  son  died  after  a  reign  of  nine  months, 
and  with  him  the  dynasty  became  extinct.  Cyaxares  I.,  or  Darius  the  Mede,  suc- 
ceeded peaceably  to  the  throne.  He  was  succeeded  by  Astyages,  and  Astyages  by 
Cyaxares  II.,  also  called  Darius  the  Mede,  under  whose  reign  Daniel  continued  to 
flourish.  This  Cyaxares  II.,  on  his  death,  willed  his  dominions  to  his  nephew  Cyrns, 
but  appointed  a  viceroy  to  administer  affhirs  until  Cyrus  should  himself  take  possession 
of  the  throne.  The  viceroy  revolted,  and  it  was  in  reducing  him  to  subjection  that 
Cyrus  executed  his  famous  stratagem  for  entering  Babylon.— Ax.  Ed.] 

t  Dariu9,  in  Hebrew,  Darawesk,  is  not  a  proper  name,  but,  like  Pharaoh,  a  title  of 
dignity.    It  is  derived  firom  Dara,  which  in  Persian  signifles  a  king. 

X  The  walls  of  Babylon  were  87  feet  broad,  350  feet  high,  and  60  miles  in  circumfer 
ence.  To  reconcile  the  accounts  of  sacred  and  profane  history  of  the  foundation  a  ad 
Improvement  of  this  wonder  of  the  world,  we  may  suppose  that  it  was  founded  by 
Nimrod  and  enlarged  by  Belus ;  that  Semiramis  improved  and  adorned  it  with  beautiful 
buildings ;  and  that  Nebuchadnezzar  the  Great  raised  it  to  its  latter  state  of  astoniahiaf 
magniflcence. 
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ttftted  bis  son  Cambyses  to  succeed  him,  and  admitted  him  to  a  share  of 
&e  regal  power.  After  a  few  partial  successes,  he  perished  in  battle, 
and  bis  dead  body  was  mutilated  by  order  of  the  Sc3rthian  queeoi 
Tomyris. 

Three  Greek  historians  have  furnished  us  with  the  particulars  of  the  life 
of  the  Great  Cyrus,  namely,  Herodotus,  bom  about  484  b.  c.  ;  Ctesias,  who 
was,  during  seventeen  years,  the  chief  physician  of  the  mother  of  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon;  and  Xenophon,  who  fought  at  Gunaza  under  Cyrus  the  younger. 
Next  to  the  Scripture  parration  that  of  Herodotus  has  been  preferred,  from 
the  impossibility  of  combining  their  several  histories  in  one  complete  whole. 
For  instance,  Herodotus  and  Ctesias  entirely  omit  the  reign  of  Cyaxares  II., 
son  of  Astyages,  who  is  spoken  of  in  Xenophon,  and  attested  by  Scripture ; 
Ctesias  makes  no  mention  of  the  taking  of  Babylon,  confirmed  by  Herodotus, 
Xenophon,  and  the  Old  I'estament.  '1  he  biography  by  Xenophon  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  a  work  of  fiction,  not  unlike  the  modern  historical  romance,  ia 
which  Cyrus  is  made  the  vehicle  of  the  lessons  of  moraUty  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed by  the  writer.  The  dominions  of  this  remarkable  kingextended  ixom 
the  Mediterranean  and  Egypt  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  from  Ethiopia  to  the 
Euxine  and  Caspian  Seas-  Brerewood  estimates  the  wealth  he  acquirpd  by 
his  conquests  at  126^  millions  sterling.  The  extraordinary  prophecies  con- 
cerning him  contained  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  which  were  not  unknown  to 
him,  may  not  unreasonably  be  supposed  to  have  had  a  powerful  efiect  on  Us 
mind ;  and  Dr.  Hales  concludes,  that  he  lived  and  died  the  death  of  the 
righteous. 

Cambyses  (529),  the  eldest  son  of  Cyrus,  succeeded  to  his  father's 
throne ;  Smerdis,  the  younger,  became  governor  of  Bactria.  The  former 
invaded  and  subjugated  E^pt  in  the  space  of  six  months.  He  formed 
the  project  of  subduing  Carthage,  conquering  Ethiopia,  and  seizing 
npon  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon ;  but  his  expeditions  were  unfor- 
tunate, and  his  armies  perished  in  the  sand  of  the  deserts.  These  dis- 
asters irritated  a  character  naturally  impetuous ;  and  hence,  regardless  of 
the  feelings  of  the  Egyptians,  he  killed  with  his  own  hand  the  bull 
Apis,  scourged  the  priests,  caused  his  brother  to  be  assassinated,  and 
inflicted  a  blow  upon  his  sister,  who  was  also  his  wife,  which  proved 
fatal.  The  end  of  his  reign  was  menaced  by  a  singular  conspiracy. 
While  on  his  return  from  Egypt,  he  heard  that  the  Ma&i  had  elevated 
an  impostor,  Smerdis,  to  the  throne,  as  the  brother  of  Uambyses,  who 
bore  the  same  name.  Leaping  hastily  upon  his  horse  as  the  news  was 
told  him,  the  scabbard  fell  irom  his  sword,  whereby  he  received  a  wound 
in  the  thigh,  of  which  he  died,  531  b.  c.  The  imposture  was  speedily 
discovered,  the  pretender  was  put  to  death,  and  an  indiscriminate  mas- 
sacre of  the  Magi  took  place.  We  must  be  careful  how  we  give  credit 
to  all  that  is  related  of  Cambyses,  since  our  information  is  derived 
chiefly  from  his  enemies,  the  Egyptian  priests. 

Darius  I.  Hystaspes,  531. — When  this  member  of  the  family  of  the 
Achsemenides  succeeded  to  the  throne,  his  seven  coadjutors,  in  the 
destruction  of  Smerdis,  the  usurping  magian,  received  the  most  dis- 
tinguished honours.  They  were  allowed  free  access  to  the  king;  they 
wore  distinctive  caps,  and  had  the  priority  of  speeech  in  council. 
Darius,  who  was  a  prince  of  great  political  wisdom,  inferior  to  Cyrus 
alone  of  all  the  Persian  kin^,  favoured  the  Jews,  and  allowed  the  Tem- 
ple to  be  completed,  515.  Babylon,  which  had  revolted,  was  recovered 
after  a  long  siege  by  the  devotion  of  Zopyrus.  He  broke  up  the  Ionian 
confederation,  established  his  sovereignty  over  Thrace  and  Macedonia, 
6* 
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ID  WMtera  VoUa^  wbA  in  Afnca«  but  was  defeated  in  his  Soy&tan  lava- 
«ion«  513.  In  Greece,  his  troops  were  overthrown  on  the  celebrated 
field  of  Marathon,  490. 

During  this  reign,  the  Persians  forsook  their  nomad  life,  and  con* 
tinned  the  building  of  the  Persepolitan  palace,  ivhich  was  begun  by 
Cyrus  and  completed  by  Xerxes.  Although  Darius  weakened  ttw 
empire  by  his  foreign  wars,  he  improved  its  internal  organisation  by 
dividing  it  into  twenty  satrapies,  corresponding  with  the  various  tribUi> 
tary  races,  and  by  imposing  a  regular  tax  instead  of  the  voluntary  gifts 
which  each  province  had  hitherto  contributed.*  He  expired  485  B.  c, 
after  nominating  for  his  successor,  Xerxes  I.,  grandson  of  Cyrus,  and 
son  of  his  second  wife,  the  celebrated  Atossa. 

EGYPT. 

PsABfMis,  who  had  ascended  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Necho  (601), 
perished  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  immediately  after  an  expedition 
into  Ethiopia.  His  successor  Apries,  the  Pharaoh-Hophra  of  Scripture, 
planned  the  conquest  of  Asia,  besieged  Sidon,  fought  a  naval  battle 
with  tiie  Tynans,  reduced  nearly  all  Phoenicia  and  Palestine,  but  fail^ 
in  his  expedition  against  C^^rene.  His  subjects  being  averse  to  foreign 
wars  carried  on  by  mercenary  troops,  revolted  against  him,  and  offered 
the  crown  to  Amasis,  an  officer  alike  popular  with  tlie  people  and  the 
army.  The  king  retired  to  Upper  Egypt,  where  he  long  maintained  his 
power,  while  the  usurper  was  acknowledged  by  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Availing  himself  of  this  civil  war,  Nebuchadnezzar  XL  invaded  and 
devastated  Egypt,  which  did  not  recover  from  the  effects  of  his  ravages 
during  the  next  forty  years.  Apries  was  at  last  defeated,  and  taken 
prisoner,  when  he  was  strangled  by  order  of  the  conqueror.  With 
idm  terminated  the  family  of  Psammetichus,  569  b.  c.  [See  Ezekiel, 
xxix.]  Amasis  contrived  by  conciliating  the  priests  to  strengthen  him- 
self on  the  throne.  He  married  a  Greek  woman,  and  permitted  her 
countrymen  to  establish  a  factory  at  Naucratis,  on  the  Canopic  branch 
of  the  Nile.  He  contributed  largely  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple 
of  Delphi,  and  was  the  only  Egyptian  king  who  subdued  Cyprus. 
Pythagoras,  Solon,  and  Thales,  are  supposed  to  have  visited  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  during  this  reign;  and  assuredly,  that  country  was  never 
more  happy  than  under  his  government.  He  restored  the  division  into 
nomes  f  revived  many  ancient  regulations,  which  had  fallen  into  neglect 
during  the  preceding  troubles ;  and  instituted  a  yearly  census  of  all  his 
subjects.  He  reiffned  forty-four  years,  and  died  just  as  Cambyses  was 
preparing  to  invade  his  kingdom. 

Six  months  after  Psammenitus  had  ascended  the  throne,  525,  a  Per- 
sian army  invaded  the  districts  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile.  A  single 
battle  before  Pelusium  decided  the  fate  of  Egypt,  and  the  king  shortly 
after  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  was  put  to  death.     With 

*  Tbe  t8xe«  paid  in  money,  and  collected  by  the  aatrapi  for  the  king's  privy-purae, 
•mounted  to  nearly  three  millions  and  a  half  of  iterling  money.  Besides  which,  the  pro* 
vinces  had  to  pay  the  king's  household,  maintain  the  troops,  and  all  the  expenses  of  the 
f overnment.  The  royal  treasures  were  deposited  in  various  cities,  called  Oatm ;  such 
were  Persepolis,  Susa,  and  Pasargada.  The  gold  and  silver  amassed  in  the  fbrm  of 
ingots,  were  coined  as  occasion  required.  The  principal  gold  piece  was  Uw  Durifi, 
tMa  tba  naiae  of  Uie  first  kio§,  Dariu,  win  Juul  cayaed  it  to  be  struck. 
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hfan  pemfaed  the  d6th  roycd  raee  that  had  ffovenied  the  comitrj  sihm 
M«iie8.  It  remained  anfajeet  to  Persia,  with  few  exceptions,  until  tba 
conquests  of  Alexander,  on  whose  death  a  new  monarchy  arose,  founded 
by  Ftolemy,  son  of  Lagos,  323  b.  c,  which  subsisted  until  l^e  death 
of  Cleopatra,  30  b.  c,  when  Egypt  was  made  a  Roman  province.  Thus 
was  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel  fulfilled— ^Aere  shall  be  no  more  a  prince  of 
(he  land  of  Egypt,  It  has  ever  since  been  governed  by  foreign  rulers^ 
—Romans,  ^racens,  Mamelukes,  and  Turks. 

GREECE. 

Solon  of  Salamis,  who  was  elected  archon  of  Athens,  594  a.  c,  had 
the  difficult  task  of  reconciling  opposing  factions,  and  of  restoring  tran- 
quillity to  the  state.  He  diTiaea  the  people  into  four  classes,  accord- 
ing to  their  property,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  that  democracy  which 
was  afterwards  the  cause  of  so  much  unmiugled  evil.  The  "duiezy  or 
lowest  class,  occupy  a  more  conspicuous  station  in  history  than  the 
higher  ones,  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  resided  in  their  assemblies, 
and  they  filled  nearly  every  office  in  the  courts  of  justice.  The  checks 
on  the  mischief  incidental  to  all  popular  meetings  were  the  Senate  of 
400  (afterwards  500),  and  the  court  of  Areopagus ;  the  first  consisting 
of  aged,  wealthy,  and  respectable  citizens ;  the  other  forming  the  true 

*  aristocracy  of  Athens,  whose  degradation  by  Ephialtes,  in  the  time  of 
Pericles,  was  considered  by  Isocrates  as  the  principal  cause  of  all  the 
demoralization  which  subsequently  took  place  in  the  state. 

Solon  began  with  the  abolition  of  all  debts,  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of 
interest  to  12  per  cent.,  and  by  enacting  that  the  inBoIvcnt  debtor  should  neither 
be  reduced  to  slavery  by  his  creditors,  nor  be  compelled  to  sell  his  children. 
He  next  declared  the  sovereign  power  to  reside  in  the  assemblies  of  the  peofile, 
which  alone  had  the  power  of  declaring  war  and  nraking  peace,  of  forming 
alliances,  of  electing  generals  and  mag^rates,  and  of  controlling  them  in  the 
execution  of  their  respective  duties.^ The  citizens  were  divided  into /our 
classes :  the  first  comprehended  those  whose  estates  were  of  the  yearly  value 
of  about  JC500  {•pentakosiomedmni) ;  the  second  were  the  knights  who  possessed 
a  yearly  revenue  of  JC300 ;  the  zeugita,  who  had  a  tfoke  of  oxen,,  formed  the 
third  class ;  the  fourth,  and  most  numerous,  cmnprised  all  of  inferior  property. 
The  seventy-four  cantons  (,dem{)  were  still  united  into  six  tribes,  and  each  tribe 
into  three  curi<B^  to  one  of  which  every  Athenian  must  belong.  The  popula- 
tion of  Athens,  though  scarcely  exceeding  60,000,  contained  nearly  10,000 
strangers,  who,  like  the  citizens,  were  called  upon  for  military  service,  and 
paid  an  annual  tribute.  The  slaves  were  better  treated  in  Attica  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Greece,  in  eoneequenee  of  which,  ahhouffh  th^  number  exceeded 
40,000,  thev  never  revolted,  aa  in  Sparta,  to  recover  their  Uberly.    The  hatred 

*  which  the  lower  classes  of  Greece  and  Rome  bore  to  the  rich,  must,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  attributed  to  the  existence  of  slavery,  which  prevented  these  two 
extremes  in  the  social  scale  from  having  common  interests.  The  wealthy  pos- 
sessor  of  slaves  could  dispense  with  the  labour  of  the  poor,  who  derived  no 
advantage  from  the  fortune  of  their  fellow-citizen.  Together  with  the  aboU- 
tion  of  slavery,  Christianity  has  extinguished  the  hatred  between  the  different 
orders  of  society. 

Consult :  Gillies's  History  of  Greece ; — Travels  of  Anacharsis  j— Boeckh'a 
Economy  of  Athens. 

PisisTRATtJS. — ^When  Solon  returned  to  Athens,  after  an  absence  of 
twenty  years,  he  found  it  still  agitated  by  its  former  dissensions,  which 
did  not  cease  until  Pisistnitus,  a  dasoenda&t  <^  Codruay  Ibund  himself 
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able  to  seize  upon  the  chief  power,  560  B.  c.  He  had  previoiiBly  Si^ 
tinguished  himself  at  the  taking  of  Salamis ;  and  by  his  eloquence  and 
afifability  he  gained  all  hearts,  in  despite  of  the  violent  opposition  of  the 
lawgiver.  He  increased  the  body-guard  which  the  confiding  people  had 
granted  him,  got  possession  of  the  citadel,  and  drove  out  his  antagonists. 
After  five  or  six  years,  this  leader  of  the  mountain-faction  was  expelled 
ny  Lycurgus,  the  head  of  the  wealthy  nobles  of  the  plains,  in  union 
with  the  exiled  Alcmaeonidse.  But  he  returned  about  554  b.  c,  more 
powerful  than  before,  having  formed  an  alliance  with  Megacles,  the 
chief  of  the  moderate  party  on  the  coast.  His  second  tyranny  lasted 
scarcely  a  year,  when  he  was  again  compelled  to  flee  by  the  insulted 
family  of  his  wife,  553 ;  but  making  a  second  appearance  about  542,  he 
strengthened  himself  by  alliances,  money,  and  auxiliary  troops.  He 
was  a  good  ruler,  and  Athens  flourished  under  his  government ;  hence 
Solon  remarked  of  him,  that  he  was  the  best  of  tyrants,*  and  without 
a  vice,  save  ambition,  He  ended  his  days  peaceably  in  the  thirty-third 
year  of  his  power,  527,  after  having  patronised  letters,  founded  a  library 
for  the  use  of  the  public,  laid  out  the  gardens  of  the  Lyceum,  and  pul>* 
lished  the  scattered  poems  of  Homer.  Thespis  first  exhibited  his  rude 
tragedies  in  535. 

Harmodius  and  Aristogiton.— Pisistratus  left  three  sons,  Hippar- 
chusy  Hippias,  and  Thessalus.  The  first  was  a  virtuous  ruler ;  he  pro^ 
tected  the  arts,  and  entertained  Anacreon  and  Simonides  at  his  court. 
Private  revenge  stimulated  the  political  feelings  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogiton ;  and  Hipparchus,  who,  as  Plato  said,  recalled  the  days  of 
Saturn,  fell  beneath  their  daggers  at  a  public  festival,  514.  Hippias, 
the  second  brother,  now  reigned  by  terror ;  £uid  the  Athenians,  applying 
to  the  Spartans  for  assistance,  succeeded  in  restoring  the  exiled  Alc- 
maeonidse,  510.  The  tyrant  was  deposed,  and  fled  to  Persia,  which 
event  was  the  proximate  cause  of  a  war  with  that  nation. 

Remarks. — The  Athenians  paid  the  greatest  honours  to  the  memory  of 
Harmodius  and  Aristogiton ;  they  were  revered  as  demigods ;  and  at  all  public 
festivals,  songs  were  sang  m  their  honour.  But  religion  and  morality  unite  iu 
candemninff  the  exaggerated  eulogiuma  which  have  been  passed  on  these  twe 
"victims  of  tyranny  and  martyrs  of  liberty,"  as  they  have  been  called,  for 
neither  of  these  honourable  titles  belongs  to  them.  A  personal  insult,  an 
infamous  jealousy,  armed  these  two  friends  against  Hipparchus;  it  was  in  the 
legitimate  exercise  of  the  right  of  self-defence  that  Harmodius  was  slain  by  the 
ffuards  of  the  unfortunate  Hipparchus ;  and  it  was  as  an  avenger  of  his  mur- 
dered brother,  and  a  vindicator  of  the  laws  that  Aristogiton  was  put  to  death. 
If  we  descend  to  the  details  of  this  transaction,  we  shall  see  the  sword  of  the 
assassin  perfidiously  concealed  with  wreaths  of  myrtle,  and  Aristogiton  denounc- 
ing innocent  persons.  These  are  acts  which  we  must  in  justice  denominate 
crimes,  in  spite  of  the  eloquent  commendations  of  so  many  ancient  and  modem 
authors.  I'hucydides  forms  almost  the  only  exception  to  this  inconsiderate 
enthusiasm. 

Athens  was  now  threatened  with  a  fresh  servitude  from  the  ambition 
of  Clisthenes  and  Isagoras.     The  former  having  prevailed,  508,  the 

*  Tbe  name  of  OfrmU  was  applied  by  the  aocient  Greeks  to  those  kings  who  bad 
UBorped  the  throne  or  the  supreme  power,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  legitimate  heir,  or 
contrary  to  the  will  of  tbe  people.  In  modern  ages  it  is  appropriated  to  cruel  and 
unjust  monarchs,  and  is  become  a  term  of  the  greatest  ignominy  and  detestation. 
Richard  III.  of  Boglaad  was  a  tyran^  ia  both  the  ancient  and  modern  sif  aificatlens 
of  the  word. 
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0l8te  was  Uid  at  the  tamej  of  an  unprincipled  populace,  by  dividing 
the  oii^n^  four  tribes  into  ten,  which  were  again  subdivided  into  100 
(or  170)  demes.  Tlie  number  of  the  Senate  was  also  increased  to  600; 
many  new  citizens  were  made ;  aliens  veie  admitted ;  and  slaves  were 
fireed.  By  Clisthenes,  the  vote  by  ostracum  was  introduced.  Isagoras 
iqipealed  to  Sparta,  but  without  success,  and  the  Assembly  remained 
triumphant, — a  democracy,  not  composed  of  sober,  simpleHnainded  hus- 
bandmen, as  Solon  contemplated,  but  of  uninstructed  and  desperate 
masses  of  men,  ready  at  the  beck  of  every  seditious  demagogue  to  indulge 
in  violence  and  tumult. 

In  the  space  of  a  few  years,  Athens,  freed  from  the  yoke  of  its 
tvrants,  humbled  the  pride  of  Thebes,  punished  the  insolence  of  the 
Chalcidians,  contended  not  ingloriously  with  the  people  of  iEgina,  and 
braved  the  jealousy  of  Lacedsmon,  at  the  same  time  that,  enriched  by 
tiie  spoils  of  its  enemies,  the  city  was  embellished  with  new  menu* 
ments,  and  preserved  in  the  northern  parts  of  Greece  the  influence  which 
the  Pisistratidae  had  begun  to  enjoy  there  by  means  of  the  establish- 
ments on  the  Hellespont.  The  family  of  Miltiades  reigned  at  Cardia, 
in  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  and  taught  the  barbarians  to  respect  the 
name  of  his  coontiy. 

Lacedsmon  during  this  period  was  far  from  acting  so  great  a  paijt. 
The  brave  but  unscrupulous  Cleomenes,  at  the  beffinmng  of  his  reign, 
bl5,  conquered  the  Argjves  in  a  bloody  battle,  and  set  on  fire  a  sacred 
wood  in  which  the  fugitives  had  taken  refuge.  The  capital  of  Argos 
was  saved  by  the  skilful  defence  of  Telesilla,  not  less  celebrated  for 
her  courage  than  for  her  poetical  talents.  The  different  campaigns 
which  Cleomenes  conducted  in  Attica,  at  one  time  as  the  ally,  at 
another  as  the  enemy  of  the  Pisistratidse,  are  some  years  posterior  to 
the  disgraceful  expedition  against  Argos. 

Seve}7  Wise  Men. — ^Solon,  the  legislator,  was  one  of  the  &mouB  wise  men 
of  Greece.  The  rest  were  Thales  of  Miletus,  586 ;  Bias  of  Priene,  586  * 
Cfailo  of  Lacedasmon,  586 ;  Pittacus  of  Mitylene,  569 ;  Cleobulus  of  Rhodes. 
586 ;  Periander  of  Corinth,  585.  The  last  of  these  had  no  claim  to  tluit 
faoDoarable  title,  except  the  merit  of  havine  patronised  men  of  genius  and 
virtue.  The  number  is  sometimes  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  Scythiaja 
Anai^arais,  and  the  Cretan  Epimenides. 

Read :  Bulwer^s  Athens,  book  I.  eh.  viii. 

ROME. 

Servitjs  TuLLirs  (578  b.  c.)»  an  Etrurian  captain  of  mercenaries,  was 
successful  in  several  battles  against  his  native  country.  He  was  in 
many  respects  the  most  deserving  of  the  kings,  and  placed  Rome  at  the 
head  of  the  Latin  confederacy,  confirming  her  position  by  common 
religious  ceremonies.  He  extended  and  c<nnpleted  the  stone  walls  of 
the  city,  divided  the  territory  into  districts,  each  with  its  proper  roagia- 
trate,  instituted  the  cermn,  and  arranged  the  people  into ^6  great  classes^ 
according  to  their  wealth,  which  were  again  subdivided  into  centuries. 
The  necessity  of  this  measure  demonstrates  the  increasing  power  of  the 
citizens,  and  by  it  the  frame-work  of  the  republic  was  completed.  He 
fell  a  victim  to  the  ambition  of  his  daughter,  Tullia,  and  her  husband. 

Tarquin  the  Paoun  seized  upon  the  kingdom  without  waiting  for 
the  approbation  of  the  senate,  634  8.  c.    He  enacted  many  expressive 
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lawt  against  the  plebeians,  and,  protected  by  a  strong  body-graaid, 
tyrannized  also  oyer  the  patricians ;  he  neyertheiess  npheid  the  digmty 
of  the  Roman  state,  and  all  Latiam  acknowledged  its  supremacy.  He 
bttilt  a  temple  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerra,  on  the  summit  of  the 
Capitoline  hill,  in  which  were  deposited  the  sacred  treasures  with  the 
mysterious  books  of  the  Sibyl.  The  unbridled  passions  of  his  son 
Sextus  caused  the  expulsion  of  the  dynasty  and  the  abolition  of  the 
kingly  power,  at  about  the  same  period  in  which  the  Pisistratide  weie 
driyen  irom  Athens,  509  b.  o. 

NoTB. — The  history  of  the  last  Tarauin  is  by  no  means  free  from  difficahjr. 
The  story  of  Lucretia  s  misfortune,  ana  the  contequent  expulsion  of  the  ro^ 
ftmily,  is  not  confirmed  by  other  facts  in  history,  and  is  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  account  of  the  Treaty  of  the  first  Consuls  with  Carthage.  The  circum- 
stances attending  the  change  of  government  at  Athens,  on  the  death  of  Codnia, 
may  throw  some  light  on  the  present  events.  The  list  of  Roman  kings  is 
evidently  imperfect.  It  is  not  likely  that  Beven  kings,  four  of  whom  met  with 
a  violent  death,  should  reign  on  an  average  more  than  thirty-four  years.  Ro- 
mulus and  Numa  are  nrobably  mythical ;  the  five  others,  the  remnants  of  a 
longer  Ust,  presenting  the  most  remarkable  names.  The  stupendous  sewen 
stiiTezisting  in  their  pristine  strength,  "  and  the  building  of  the  Capitol,  atte^ 
with  unquestionable  evidence,  that  the  Rome  of  the  later  kings  was  the  chief 
of  a  great  state." 

Consult :  Niebuhr's  Roman  History,  vol.  i. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  ROME. 

^  The  municipal  constitution  of  Rome  was  doubtless  copied  from  the  mother 
city.  The  genate  was  a  deliberative  body  of  300,  the  heads  of  the  ten  gerUu 
(houses)  into  which  each  of  the  thirtv  curia  was  divided.  The  patriciatu  were 
a  hereditary  nobility,  who  alone  had:  the  privilege  of  administering  the  sacred 
affairs,  and  who  formed  a  strong  political  part^  in  opposition  to  the  j^eians^ 
not  unlike  the  state  of  freemen  and  ordinary  residents  m  a  close  city.  Besides 
the  original  division  into  tribes  and  curia,  another,  according  to  propertv,  was 
subsequently  introduced,  the  clas$es  and  centurie»,  out  of  which  arose  toe  two 
assemblies  (amitia)  called  aeuriata  and  centuriata.  The  religious  institution* 
were  closely  connected  with  the  state,  and  few  important  undertakings  were 
ever  begun  without  first  having  the  sanction  of  the  gods.  The  discipline  and 
subordination  so  remarkable  in  the  Roman  people,  partly  originated  in  the 
mutual  relations  of  patron  and  dient,  a  mitigated  form  of  feudalism ;  in  tfas 
regulations  about  marriage ;  and  in  the  unlimited  authority  of  the  parent.  To 
these  things,  and  to  the  spirit  which  they  generated,  they  were  indebted  ibr  all 
the  glories  which  they  subsequently  obtained. 

Consult:  Heeren*s  Manual  of  Ancient  History. 

CHINA. 

OoNrncius  or  CoK-rn-rsEE  was  bom  about  550  b.  c.  ;  and  from  this 
celebrated  man  was  deeeended  the  only  hereditary  Chinese  nobility. 
He  suocessiyely  passed  through  all  the  ranks  and  honours  of  the  state, 
and  was  not  less  celebrated  as  a  reformer  than  as  a  philosopher.  He 
supposed  that  men  were  naturally  good  and  possessed  of  celestial  rea- 
son, but  that  its  place,  when  lost,  was  supplied  by  a  worldly  substitute. 
Pythagoras,  Zoroaster,  and  Confucius,  flourished  at  nearly  the  same 
period. 
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FIFTH  CENTURY. 


JvsjKA. — 457,  Ezra.— 445,  Nehemiah.— 420,  Malachi,  d. 
PBRSIA.--499,  Sardis  burnt.— 401,  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thouaand. 
Gbsecb.—- 490,  Marathon.— 480,  Salamia.— 471,  Themiatoclea  exiled.— 466, 

Victory  at  the  Eorymedon.— 449,  Periclea.-— 440,  Samian  War ;  431,  Pelo* 

poDoeaian  War.— 429,  The  Plague;  Death  of  Periele8.-*415,  SidUaa 

Expedition. — 405,  Victory  at  iBgos-Potamoa.— 404,  Death  of  Aldbiadaa.-- 

403,  Thrasybulus. 
Rome. — 509,  Consuls.— 498,  Dictator,  Titus  Lartioa.— 493,  Tribunes  of  the 

People. — 486,  Agrarian  Law.— 452,  Decemvira— Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
— Volsdan  and  Veintine  Wars. 
CARTHAes.— 509,  Treaty  with  Rome.— 480,  Defeat  at  Himera.— 410,  Sicilian 

Wars. 
LiTEBATURE.— 490,  Pindar;  480,  ^schylus  and  Sophocles;  444,  Eurqridea, 

Herodotus;  429,  Hippocrates,  Lysias,  Aristophanes,  Thucydides,  Socratea. 
Dbooteribs.— 479,  Mnemonia  by  Simonides;   441,   Catapult,  6cc.;  437, 

Anaiomy  and  Medidne  by  Hippocrates. 

JUDiEA. 

Ezra. — ^The  affairs  of  the  Jews  were  still  in  a  perplexed  state.  Tlie 
rebuilding  of  the  temple  was  completed  under  Danus  Hystaspes,  but 
Ihe  Samaritans  and  others  perseyered  in  their  opposition  to  the  restora* 
tion  of  the  city  walls,  during  the  reigns  of  Xerxes  and  Artaxerxes.  In 
the  seventh  year  of  liie  reign  of  the  latter  prince,  457,  Ezra  waa  sent  to 
Jerusalem,  with  full  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers,  and  in  445  Nehe- 
jnkkh  was  appointed  governor.  During  his  twelve  years'  administraF- 
tion,  the  walls  were  completed,  and  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  again 
eelebrated.  With  Malachi,  who  died  420  b.  c,  closes  the  prophetic 
ToU  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  canon  of  the  history  terminating  with  the 
death  of  Nehemiah.  Bossuet  says,  that  **  God  owed  it  to  the  majesty 
of  bis  Son  to  silence  the  voices  of  the  prophets  during  the  next  400 
years,  that  the  nations  might  hold  themselves  in  expectation  of  him  who 
was  to  be  the  fullfilment  of  all  oracles. 

Jndsa  was  governed  bj  a  Persian  satrap,  but  by  slow  degrees  the 
4ugh  priests  became  the  virtual  rulers  of  the  nation. 

GREECE. 

PsRSiAN  Invasion. — ^The  revolt  of  the  Ionian  colonies  under  Histiaeus 
^^8  supported  by  the"  Athenians,  and  the  flames  of  Sardis  (499)  gave 
rise  to  the  mat  war.  Having  subdued  the  rebellious  colonists,  Uarius, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  fugitive  Hippias,  sent  into  Greece  a  poweifiil 
anny  of  120,000  men.  The  invaders  were  met  at  Marathon,  a  small 
town  of  Attica,  immortalized  bv  a  battle  in  which  the  Athenians,  almost 
unassisted,  routed  the  Peisian  host,  29th  September,  490  b.  c.  A  long 
high  barrow  covers  the  remains  of  those  who  fell,  and  the  peasant  sttll 
fancies  he  hears  their  spectral  cavalry  sweeping  by  night  across  the 
plain.     MUtiades,  on  whom  his  fellow-genends  had  conferfed  the 
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SQpieme  command,  was  woanded,  and  Hippias  is  by  some  reported  lo 
have  perished. 

By  this  victory  the  power  of  Miltiades  was  raised  to  its  height.  Ho 
directed  the  Athenian  arms  against  Paroa,  having  formed  the  design  of 
rendering  his  oountry  the  mistress  of  the  sea ;  and  on  the  failure  of  his 
expedition,  he  was  capitally  impeached  hy  Xantippus,  the  chief  of  the 
Alcmaeonid  faction.  His  principal  defence  and  answer  were  the  names 
of  Marathon  and  Lemnos ;  but  he  was  found  guilty,  and  being  unable 
to  pay  the  fine  of  fifty  talents,  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  died. 

Thermoptlje  and  Salamis. — The  history  of  Athens  now  becomes, 
in  some  measure,  that  of  individuals.  Themistocles  and  Aristides  took 
the  reins  of  government,  and  were  the  real  authors  of  the  power  and 
fflory  of  the  Athenian  republic.  The  former,  connected  with  noble 
famiiies,  united  in  a  remarkable  degree  all  the  most  brilliant  qualities 
of  a  statesman;  the  latter,  of  distinguished  birth,  was  proterbial  for 
integpty.  During  the  administration  of  these  two  great  men,  a  more 
formidable  invasion  was  headed  by  Xerxes,  the  successor  of  Darius,  in 
person.  This  monarch,  with  his  numerous  host,  which  had  giadnally 
swelled  to  two  millions  and  a  half  of  warriors,  met  with  no  check  until 
he  reached  the  celebrated  pass  of  Thermopylae,  where,  ab«ut  12,000 
men  were  collected  under  the  Spartan  king,  Leonidas.  After  two  days' 
successful  iightinff,  patriotism  was  overcome  by  treason.  A  Greek 
yarned  Ephialtes  led  the  Persians  across  a  mountain-path,  by  which 
ihey  got  to  the  rear  of  the  opposing  army.  Dismissing  the  greater  part 
of  his  troops,  that  they  might  not  uselessly  perish,  he  retained  only  300 
Spartans,  400  volunteer  Thespians,  100  Tnebans,  and  80  warriors  from 
Mycenae,  These  with  the  Helots,  as  at  Platsea,  raised  the  number  to 
about  2000.  All  this  determined  band,  save  the  Thebans,  were  cut  to 
pieces — non  victi  sed  vincendo  faiigati — and  tlie  victor  marched  to  Athens^ 
which  he  plundered  and  burnt  (b.  c.  480),  the  inhabitants,  by  advice 
of  Themistocles,  having  taken  refuge  in  the  adjoining  islands.  From 
the  top  of  a  lofty  cliff,  the  Persian  ruler  had  the  mortification  of  behold- 
ing his  numerous  fleet  of  1000  galleys,  each  carrying  230  men,  defeated 
by  the  Greeks  with  only  380  sail,  between  the  mainland  and  Salamis. 
Xerxes  fled  hastily,  leaving  Mardonius  behind  with  an  army  of  300,000 
men,  which  was  routed  the  next  year  at  Plataea,  by  the  allied  Greeks 
under  Pausanias  and  Aristides.  On  the  same  day  (20th  October),  the 
remnant  of  the  Persian  fleet  was  utterly  destroyed  off  Mycale,  in  Asia 
Minor.  The  day  of  Thermopyls  (4th  August)  had  also  been  rendeied 
doubly  illustrious  by  a  seafiffht  with  the  same  enemy,  near  Artemisium, 
a  promontory  of  Euboea.  It  is  a  pithy  remark  made  by  the  historian 
Justin,  that  the  troops  of  the  eastern  king  wanted  nothing  but  a  leader. 

The  victory  of  Salamis  operated  an  entire  change  in  the  position  of  Uie 
Greeks,  both  abroad  and  at  home.  From  being  attacked*  they  became  the 
assailants,  and  the  liberation  of  their  Asiatic  compatriots  was  the  motive  or  the 
pretext  by  which  they  justified  the  continuance  of  an  advantageous  war,  in 
which  Sparta  preserved  the  administration.  But  the  treason  and  tall  of  Pausa- 
nias, who  died  of  famine  in  the  temple  to  which  he  had  fled  for  refuse,  changed 
the  situation  of  afliurs.  The  supreme  influence  passed  from  the  Spartans  to 
the  Athenians,  whoprofited  by  it  to  form  a  kind  of  military  confederation  of 
the  inferior  states.  From  this  epoch  dates  the  jealousy  of  the  two  republic^ 
1»r6viott8  to- which  the  numerous  petty  g^overnments  were  incessantly  armed 
against  each  other.    Separated  thus  by  mistaken  intefests,  they  coukl  psribna 
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elialfof  tJbe  common  safety  of  Greece.  The  Pemso  wan  laid  the  fottndatkm 
of  Grecian,  aod  particularly  of  Atheniaa  grandeur.  While  Athens  was  risiag 
to  an  ascendancy  over  her  neighbours,  she  was  extending  a  silent  bat  more 
eertain  and  beneficial  influence  by  her  literary  men.  ^schylus  fought  at 
(Salamis ;  Euripides  was  born  on  the  very  day  ol  the  battle,  and  Sophocles  wae 
•eveateea  years  old. 

EziLv  OP  Themistocles. — Themistocles,  vanquisher  of  the  Persiani 
ftt  Salamis,  used  his  influence  to  persuade  the  Athenians  of  the  Deceseity 
of  maintaining  their  superiority  by  means  of  a  powerful  navy.  In  spite 
of  the  jealous  opposition  of  the  Spartans,  the  walls  of  Athens  wove 
raised,  the  FirsBus  was  built,  and  funds  were  voted  for  the  yearly  con- 
■tmction  of  new  vessels.  These  services  of  the  patriotic  leader  wero 
badly  requited.  He  was  accused  of  participating  in  the  conspiracy  of 
PaDsaaias;  and  although  nothing  was  proved  against  him,  he  was,  by 
the  popular  ballot,  condemned  to  exile,  in  471.  He  took  refuge  at  tho 
eourt  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  where  he  died,  whether  by  poison  or 
dkease  is  unoertain* 

CiMON,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  now  became  the  prominent  actor  in  the 
aflairs  of  Greece.  This  great  man  was  said  to  unite  the  courage  of  his 
fether  with  the  prudence  of  Themistocles  and  the  integrity  of  Aristides# 
He  had  already  acquired  renown  by  his  conquests  in  Thrace,  and  hit 
successes  over  the  Persians  in  Asia  Minor.  At  the  battles  of  Uie  Eury* 
niedon,  in  466,  he  utterly  defeated  ttie  troops  of  Artaxerxes,  both  by 
land  and  sea ;  whereby  he  struck  such  a  blow  at  the  power  of  th^ 
sovereign,  that  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  the  freedom  of  the 
Ionian  cities  was  guarantied,  and  no  Persian  horseman  allowed  to  approach 
within  a  day's  journey  of  the  sea.  In  a  subsequent  expedition,  Ciroon 
recovered  the  Thracian  Chersonese;  and  by  the  surrenaer  of  Thasos  in 
463,  the  Athenians  obtained  the  gold-mines  on  the  opposite  coasts  ot 
Thrace. 

Pericles,  son  of  Xantippus,  the  conqueror  at  Mycale,  now  appeared 
on  the  stage  of  Athenian  politics.  He  joined  the  popular  faction  in- 
order  to  oppose  Cimon,  w^ho  was  at  the  head  of  the  aristocracy ;  and 
the  third  Messenian  war,  which  led  to  the  exile  of  that  chief,  left  him 
without  a  rival,  461.  Thebes  and  Argos,  which,  during  tiie  struggle 
vrith  Persia,  had  deserted  and  betrayed  the  Greek  party,  became  Sie 
cause  of  a  severe  contest  between  Athens  and  Sparta;  the  latter  declar- 
ing for  the  Thebans,  the  former  for  the  Argives.  On  the  field  of 
Tanagra,  in  Bceotia,  victory  favoured  the  Spartans  (457),  but  the  suo*. 
cesses  of  Myronides  shortly  after  turned  the  scale.  Nearly  all  the  states 
of  BoBotia  were  revolutionized,  and  garrisons  of  friends  everywhere 
established.  Faction  was  not,  however,  quieted,  and  to  preserve  the 
state  from  ruin,  Pericles  himself  solicited  the  recall  of' the  banished 
Cimon,  456.  By  his  intercession,  the  two  republics  were  united  in  a 
common  expedition  against  Persia,  during  which  this  pacificator  died, 
though  not  until  he  had  seen  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  449  b.  c. 

Revolt  of  the  Helots — Third  Messenian  War. — ^While  Athens 
was  steadily  pursuing  her  career  of  aggrandizement,  Sparta  was  almost 
entirehr  destroyed  by  an  eartihquake,  unequalled  in  horrors,  except  by 
that  of  Lisbon  in  1755  a.  d.  The  earth  opened  into  immense  chasms, 
the  tops  of  mountains  were  cleft,  and  enormous  fragments  rolled  down 
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into  the  plains,  dettroying  every  things  in  tlRir  oo«i«e.  In  iSie  ftity,  fivi^ 
hottsea  only  were  left  standinff,  and  20,000  of  its  inhabitants  peiished  in 
the  ruins,  464  b.  c.  The  Helots,  taking  advantage  of  this  awfol 
catastrophe,  rose  in  rebellion,  hoping  to  emancipate  themselves  and 
avenge  their  wrongs.  The  prudence  of  kinff  Archidamus  saved  Lace- 
dsmon ;  the  Helots  were  gradually  dispersed,  and  at  last  blockaded  in 
Ithome,  the  capital  of  Messene,  which  they  had  fortified.  From  this 
circumstance  the  insurrection  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  third  Aies- 
eenian  war.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  revolt,  the  assistance  of  Athens 
was  solicited,  and  granted  at  the  suggestion  of  Cimon,  for  which  act  be 
was  afterwards  banished. 

Administration  of  Pbricles. — After  the  death  of  Cimon,  Pericles 
became  the  leading  man  at  Athens.  Bold  and  artful,  eloquent  and 
rich,  he  managed  the  fickle  populace  at  his  will,  and  principally  bj 
flattering  them  that  each  individual  knew  something  of  the  affairs  of  this 
state.  Abroad  he  was  everywhere  triumphant,  particularly  in  the 
Samian  war,  440 ;  and  Athens  became  the  Queen  of  the  Sea,  Daring 
forty  years  he  governed  with  kingly  power,  and  his  reign  was  one  ot 
the  most  brilliant  epochs  in  the  history  of  civilisation.  The  arts  and 
sciences,  with  commerce,  made  rapid  advances;  schools  of  philosophers 
and  orators  were  formed ;  and  to  express  one's  thoughts  with  elegance 
and  perspicuity  became  an  enviable  distinction.  It  is  to  the  patronage 
of  Pericles  that  Athens  owes  the  glory  of  being  the  country  of  literature 
sad  the  arts.  How  great  the  contrast  oflfer^  by  Lacedsemon,  where 
grossness  of  manners  and  severe  laws  prevented  all  moral  development! 
Jit  Sparta,  it  was  said,  men  learn  to  die  for  their  country ;  at  jSttkens^  to 
live  for  it.     War  became  inevitable  between  the  rival  states* 

Peloponnesian  War. — ^The  assistance  furnished  by  the  Athenians  to 
the  Corcyreans,  who  were  at  war  with  Corinth  the  mother  city,  was  the 
pretext  of  a  war  which  lasted  twenty-seven  years.  The  real  cause  was 
Hie  mutual  dislike  of  the  Athenian  democracy  and  the  Spartan  aristo- 
eracy.  Fortune  alternately  favoured  each  party ;  Athens,  the  mistress 
of  the  sea,  was  supported  by  tributary  confederates,  whom  fear  attached 
to  her,  while  Sparta,  as  a  land-power,  and  seconded  by  the  greater  part 
of  Greece,  seemed  to  represent  the  cause  of  liberty.  Thus  the  whole 
nation  was  divided  into  two  parties — ^the  Lacedemonian  and  Athenian^ 
or  the  Doric  and  Ionian. 


On  the  Athenian  side  were — 
Isles'— The  Archipelago  (except  Thera, 
Samos,  and  Medos) 
Chios 
Corcyra 
Lesbos 
Cephallenia 
Zacynthus,  with 
Measenia 
Caria 
Thrace,  &c 


On  the  side  of  Sparta  were — 
Ambracia 
Anactorium 
BoBotia  (except  Plat^a) 
Leucas,  isle 
Locris 
Megara 
Peloponnesus 
Phocis 
Thessaly,  in  part. 


The  great  events  of  this  war  are : — The  deoaatation  of  Mica ;  the  bai^ 
i£jirginua»i  the  defence  ofPlateea;  the  Sicilian  expedition s  the  battle  ^ 
SSgos-Potamoe  ;  the  $iege  and  taking  ofJithene* 
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On  ihe\ide  ofjJihewiS^^^'^^^W^^^^^^  ^^^^'  ^^^'  ^^^ 
"^  (^     Lamaolias. 

On  tt«  nde  ofSparial  ^  Mb^^^  ®""^"'  GylipP^iat  Lystnder, 

Cbnfe;u«fiee. — The  defeat  of  the  Athemans/uid  die  supTemaey  of 
Laeedemon.  /!S^^ 

VuLGW  OF  Athens. — During  thettp^  firstwjrears  of  the  conteati 
Tictoiy  seemed  to  incline  to  the  side  of  Sparta^  Atticat  a  prey  to  the 
horrors  of  war,  was  devastated  still  more  by  the  scourge  of  pestilencsy 
which  carried  off  many  of  the  principal  men.  Pericles,  who  was  con- 
sidered the  autiior  of  their  eviis,  was  deposed  and  fined ;  but  he  was 
soon  besought  by  the  common  voice  to  resume  the  cares  of  ffovemment* 
He  did  not  long  enjoy  his  triumph ;  he  caught  the  dreadful  infection,  of 
which  he  died,  lamented  alike  by  Mends  and  enemies,  429. 
Read :  Account  of  the  Plague  of  Athens,  in  Auacharsis. 

SiciLuiv  Expedition. — Cleon,  a  currier,  sucoeeded  the  great  PericleSt 
and  an  unregulated  democracy  was  preparing  the  most  lamentable  con- 
sequences. Sparta,  in  her  young  and  valorous  general  Brasidasi 
threatened  a  dangerous  rivalry  to  Athens ;  but  he  perished  too  early, 
before  Amphipolis,  a  victim  to  his  own  courage,  432.    A  short  time 

Srevious  to  this  event,  Lacedsmon  had  been  the  theatre  of  a  terrible 
omestic  tragedy.  Under  the  pretence  of  enrolling  the  Helots  amonff 
&e  troops  destined  for  th%  Thracian  expedition,  2000  of  the  flower  oi 
the  slave  population  were  selected,  and  while  enjoying  the  festival  oi 
their  newly  ^ned  liberty,  with  the  garlands  of  freedom  still  encircling 
fteir  heads,  in  the  emphatic  and  significant  language  of  the  historiaut 
ihey  disappeared, 

A  truce  of  fifty  years  was  now  concluded  by  the  management  <^ 
Nicias,  but  as  it  displeased  all  the  allies,  it  could  not  last.  Almost 
within  a  year  the  war  was  revived  by  the  ambition  of  Alcibiades.  This 
young  man  united  the  advantages  of  extreme  beauty,  wealth,  and  noble 
birth,  with  the  most  eminent  talents.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Socrates, 
and  ihe  ward  of  Pericles,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  imitate,  but  without 
his  maturity  of  judgment.  Embracing  the  popular  side,  by  his  well* 
timed  flattery  and  florid  descriptions,  he  persuaded  his  countrymen  to 
undertake  the  fatal  expedition  to  Sicily.  Grecian  colonies  had  long 
been  settled  in  that  island ;  the  principal  town,  Syracuse,  was  built  by 
Corinthians  in  the  eighth  century.  The  Carthaginians  had  endeavoured 
to  obtain  its  mastery,  but  they  were  utterly  defeated  at  Panorraas  on  the 
day  of  the  battle  of  Thermopyise.  The  oppressions  exercised  by  Syra- 
cuse over  the  weaker  towns  compelled  them  to  look  abroad  for  aid ; 
Egesta  applied  to  Athens  for  help,  which  was  readily  granted,  in  despite 
of  the  warning  voice  of  Nicias. 

A  fleet  was  equipped,  and  intrusted  to  the  command,  of  Alcibiades, 
wbh  Lamachus  and  Nicias  for  his  associates,  415  b.  c.  But  scarcely 
had  the  armament  sailed,  when  he  was  accused  of  sacrilege ;  and  fearing 
to  obey  the  orders  of  recall,  he  fled  to  Sparta,  where  he  became  the 
enemy  of  his  country.  During  this  time,  the  fleet  and  army  of  the  Athe- 
nians were  destroyed  after  the  fatal  siege  of  Syracuse,  by  the  counaels 
and  the  aid  furnished  by  Gylippus,  413  b.  c. 
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This  rash  expedition  was  a  blow  to  the  power  of  Athens,  from  whioli 
it  never  recoyered.  Alcibiades  was  forthwith  recalled,  and  the  period 
of  his  second  government  was  the  most  brilliant  of  the  whole  war 
(411-407).  The  repeated  victories  of  his  countrymen  over  the  Spar- 
tans, commanded  by  Mindarus  (who  in  his  distrust  of  IHssaphemes, 
liad  formed  an  alliance  with  Phamabazus,  satrap  of  Northern  Asia 
Minor),  obliged  the  Lacedaemonians  themselves  to  sue  for  a  peao^ 
which  the  haughty  Athenian^. unhappily  refused.  Another  great  naval 
victory  was  gained  at  Arginusse,  between  Mitylene  and  Asia,  in  whioli 
Callicratidas,  the  admiral,  was  killed,  406.  For  not  picking  up  tha 
dead  bodies  in  the  stormy  weather  after  the  battle,  six  of  me  CQn»- 
manders  were  unjustly  put  to  death,  Socrates  alone  venturing  to  raise 
an  opposing  voice. 

Victory  of  Lysander. — ^In  the  following  year,  Lysander  detached 
ISphesus  from  the  Athenian  party,  and  made  an  alliance  with  Cyras  the 
younger,  governor  of  Western  Asia.  Being  reinforced  by  this  prince, 
in  405,  he  destroyed  the  enemy's  fleet  at  iCgos-Potsimos,  in  the  Thracian 
Chersonese,  and  killed  3000  men,  Conon  alone,  with  eight  vessels  and 
<he  sacred  ship  Paralus,  escaping  the  general  havoc.  The  fate  of  Athens 
^ras  now  sealed.  Lysander  proceeded  with  his  victorious  squadron  to 
4;he  Pir«us,  when  the  city,  closely  pressed  by  land  and  sea,  was  com- 

Selled  to  surrender,  404.  Peace  was  granted  on  the  following  hard  con- 
itions : — ^that  the  fortifications  should  be  demolished ;  that  all  the  men- 
ef-war,  save  twelve,  shoold  be  given  up ;  that  the  tributary  cities  should 
be  emancipated ;  that  the  exiles  should  be  recalled ;  and  that  no  war 
should  be  carried  on  except  under  the  orders  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 
Athens,  to  complete  its  misfortunes,  beheld  its  government  violently 
efaanged.  The  democracy  was  destroyed,  and  all  authority  placed  m 
the  hands  of  thirty  archons,  known  as  the  Thirty  Tyrants.  Thus  . 
ended  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

"The  victory  of  ^gos-Potamos,"  says  Muller,  "destroyed  only  the 
dominion,  not  the  greatness  of  Athens;  an  enlightened  nation,  which  does  not 
forget  itself,  secares  a  dignity  which  is  independent  of  the  vicissitudes  oi 
events.*'  The  conseauenoes  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  weiPe  more  injurious  to 
the  morals  than  to  the  policy  of  the  Greeks.  A  factious  spirit  usurped  the 
name  of  patriotism,  and  each  nation  saw  a  rival  or  an  enemy  in  the  other. 
Athens  lost  her  preponderance,  and  was  replaced  by  Sparta ;  but  the  bond  of 
nnity  was  broken,  and  the  despotism  of  the  Thirtv  Tyrants  was  more  burdea« 
some  to  the  tributary  states  than  that  of  independent  Athens.  It  was  easy  to 
foresee  that  Greece  would  fall  a  prey  to  the  nrst  foreign  power  that  ventured 
to  attack  it. 

It  is  some  feeble  consolation,  that  during  this  dark  and  stormy  period,  Adietti 
was  laying  the  foundation  of  an  empire  which  Sparta  could  not  destroy,  nai 
which  the  lapse  of  years  has  rendered  more  poweilul.  Literature  and  the  fiao 
arts  attained  their  highest  eminence,  .^schylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and 
Aristophanes,  still  delight  and  form  our  taste.  The  ruins  of  the  Parthenon  arO 
yet  an  object  of  veneration,  and  from  the  mutilated  sculptures  of  Phidias  tho 
best  modem  artists  have  drawn  their  inspiration. 

After  the  battle  of  .ffig^oS'Potamos,  Lysander  placed  a  LaoedsmonisK 
governor,  with  ten  archons,  in  all  the  cities  of  Caria,  Ionia,  the  Hellespont,  and 
Thrace.  He  returned  in  triumph  to  Sparta  with  immense  riches,  the  fruits  of 
his  conquests.  His  ambition  was  not  satisfied  with  his  success ;  he  endeavour- 
ed to  seize  upon  the  crown,  but  on  finding  himself  deserted  by  his  partisans,  he 
was  compelled  to  abandon  his  pretensions. 

Thrasybulus. — ^This  illustrious  Athenian,  in  company  with  oiher 
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exiles,  had  taken  refuge  at  Thebes  from  the  cnielty  of  the  Tliir^ 
T^ante.  Putting  himself  at  the  head  of  500  soldiers,  raised  at  the 
expense  of  the  orator  Lysias,  be  succeeded  in  taking  the  Piraeus,  and  in 
defeating  the  Thirty,  who  had  hastened  thither  iirith  their  troops,  403. 
Thus  by  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  a  single  man,  Athens  recovered 
liberty  and  peace,  while  the  ancient  form  of  government  was  renewed^ 
in  defiance  of  all  the  exertions  of  Lacedemon.  The  despots  had  been 
replaced  by  a  council  of  Ten  members,  not  less  absolute  ttian  their  pr^ 
decessors.  By  this  body  the  aid  of  Lysander  and  his  mercenary  army 
was  invoked,  but  the  victory  remained  with  king  Pausanias,  who  had 
eome  to  the  support  of  Thrasybulus  and  his  adherents.  On  the  deposit 
tion  of  the  Ten,  the  democratic  government  was  restored,  and  a  general 
amnesty  proclaimed.  Forms  may  be  easily  re-established,  but  ihe 
departed  spirit  of  a  nation  can  never  be  recalled. 

DsATH  OP  Alcibiades.— Alcibiades,  accused  by  Thrasybulus  of  haT« 
ing  ruined  the  Athenian  commonwealth,  was  a  second  time  deprived  of 
the  chief  command.  He  at  first  retired  to  his  Thracian  estates,  bat  wis 
compelled  to  leave  them  to  avoid  the  machinations  of  his  enemies,  and 
to  seek  an  asylum  in  Bithynia.  The  people,  in  their  distress,  again 
turned  their  thoughts  towards  him,  and  agitated  his  recall;  but  tfa« 
Thirty  Tyrants  counselled  Lysander  to  demand  him  alive  or  dead,  from 
the  satrap,  who  was  base  enough  to  comply  with  their  wishes ;  and  ho 
accordingly  perished  beneath  the  weapons  of  the  barbarians,  at  the  age 
of  forty,  404  b.  c. 

Read :  Life  of  Alcibladea,  in  Anacharsis. 

OsTEAcisM. — In  this  extraordinary  proceeding,  each  citizen  wrote  upon  a 
shell  or  piece  of  broken  ware,  the  name  of  the  person  fae  desired  to  banish. 
\Vhenever  the  number  amounted  to  6000,  they  were  sorted,  the  man  was 
exiled  for  ten  years  whose  name  was  found  on  the  majority,  although  no  crims 
might  have  been  alleged,  and  no  defence  was  allowed.  A  similar  custom 
existed  at  Argos,  and  also  in  Sicily,  under  the  nzme  of  Petalism.  Athens 
spared  neither  the  lives  nor  fortunes  of  her  heroes.  Miltiades,  the  cont^ueror 
at  Marathon,  died  in  prison ;  Ariatides  the  Just,  and  the  benevolent  Cimon, 
who  fought  at  Eurymedon,  were  banished.  Paches,  the  conqueror  of  Mitylene, 
committed  suicide  to  avoid  the  results  of  an  unjust  accusation.  Themietocles 
saved  bis  life  by  fleeing  to  Persia ;  Herodotus  the  historian  found  an  asylum  in 
Southern  Italy  ;  Thucydides  fled  from  the  jealousy  of  the  demagogue  Cleon ; 
^e  amiable  Xenophon  was  driven  into  exile  ;  Socrates  was  poisoned ;  Timo- 
theus  the  son  of  Conon,  who  had  rebuilt  the  walls  of  Athens,  died  of  extreme 
want ;  Iphicrates  and  Chabrias  withdrew  to  avoid  a  similar  fate ;  Phocion  was 
condemned  to  die  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four ;  Demetrius  of  Phalerv 
■ought  r^iige  in  Egypt ;  and  even  in  more  recent  days,  the  fether  of  the  his 
torian  ChalcoudyliS,  met  with  no  return  for  his  services  but  ingratitude. 

N.  B.  Let  the  atudent  gvoe  the  paHieulars  from  Plutarch's  Lives,  Lempiiere's 
Dictionary,  or  any  other  authentic  source. 

PERSIA. 

Xebxes  I.,  485.~^The  last  days  of  Darius  were  embittered  by  disK 
putes  between  his  sons  about  the  succession ;  until  at  length  Xerxes, 
bom  to  him  by  his  second  wife,  Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Uyrus,  was 
declared  heir.  He  marched  against  the  Egyptian  rebels,  and  placed  the 
subject  country  under  the  severe  treatment  of  his  brother,  tiiie  Satrap 
Achaemenes.  He  is  the  Ahasuerus — a  titlej  not  a  proper  name— who 
7* 
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eon&nned  the  Jews  in  all  tbe  pmileges  granted  hj  his  father,  and  foreed 
the  Samaritans  to  contribute  to  the  budding  of  the  temple.  His  croel- 
ties  and  dissolute  life  were  terminated  by  assassination ;  his  muideierS 
gave  out  that  he  fell  by  the  hands  of  his  son  Darius,  465,  who  shortly 
afterwards  perished  in  a  similar  manner.  The  results  of  the  invasion 
of  Greece  have  been  mentioned  in  another  place. 

Artaxerxes  I.  Lon^manus,  on  his  accession,  465,  .found  the  pro- 
Tinces  in  rebellion.  His  brother  Hystaspes,  in  Bactria,  was  subdued 
after  two  battles;  and  Egypt,  whose  submission  was  neither  certain 
nor  durable,  was  recoyered,  though  not  without  difficulty,  in  455.  The 
Greeks,  meanwhile,  retaliated  upon  Persia  the  evils-  inflicted  by  Mar- 
donius.  The  kindred  cities  of  Ionia  were  re-established,  and  Ciraon, 
having  in  one  day  destroyed  both  ships  and  army  at  the  Eurymedon, 
466,  compelled  the  great  king  to  accede  to  an  inglorious  peaee.  No 
Persian  governor  was  to  reside  within  three  days'  journey  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  none  of  his  war-vessels  were  to  sau  between  Palestine 
sttd  the  Chersonese. 

•  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  401. — Hapid  and  violent  revolutions, 
with  rebellions  in  the  provinces,  particularly  in  Egypt,  414,  under  Darius 
II.  Nothus,  led  to  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  II.  Mnemon,  405.  He  had 
scarcely  ascended  the  throne  when  he  was  compelled  to  defend  it  against 
his  brother  Cyrus  the  younger,  governor  of  Asia  Minor,  who  claimed 
the  throne  from  being  ihejirst  bom  after  his  father^ a  acceaaiofu  His 
army  of  100,000  barbarians  under  Aneeus  was  reinforced  by  13,000 
Grecian  volunteers,  commanded  by  Clearchus.  The  hostile  armies  met 
»t  Cunaxa^  about  twenty  leagues  from  Babylon,  where  Cyrus,  engaging 
in  battle  with  his  brother,  who  had  120,000  men  under  his  command; 
lost  his  life,  401.  The  Greeks  maintained  the  reputation  of  their  coun- 
try not  only  in  this  fight,  but  in  that  memorable  retreat,  in  which,  at 
the  end  of  fifteen  months,  after  having  overcome  every  obstacle  of  nature, 
and  triumphed  over  all  the  attacks  of  the  nations  on  their  route,  the^ 
again  beheld  their  native  shores.  The  Anabasis  of  Xenophon,  theur 
general,  has  immortalized  this  unexampled  march. 

Sketch  a  Map  of  the  March  to  Cunaxa  and  of  the  Beireai, 
Read :  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  in  Roliin  or  in  Anacharsia. 

ROME. 

The  CoNsuLs.-^On  the  abolition  of  royalty,  the  power  (^  the  kiogs 
was  transferred  to  two  consuls,  annually  elected,  of  whom  Brutus  anA 
Collatinus  were  the  first,  509.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  to  restore  the 
exiled  sovereign,  and  among  its  members  were  two  sons  of  Brutus ;  bat 
the  plot  being  discovered,  the  criminals  were  apprehended.  The  father 
himself  presided  on  the  trial,  and  condemned  his  children  to  the  scourge 
and  the  axe.  Such  heartlessness  and  cruelty,  not  required  by  any  state 
of  society,  is  too  frequently  held  out  as  an  example  worthy  of  imitation. 
Ambition  and  stoical  pride  could  alone  have  excited  a  parent  to  pursue 
-  a  line  of  conduct  which  would  now  meet  with  universal  esecration. 
Tarquin's  only  remaining  resource  was  arms;  and,  assisted  by  the 
Etruscan  Porsenna,  he  overran  the  country,  defeated  the  Romans,  com- 
pelled them  to  surrender  a  third  part  of  their  territory,  and  to  give  hoe- 
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tigies  ftom  tfaeir  'noblest  leanllieft.  Tbe  deposed  dynasty  was  not,  how- 
ever, lestflBred,  and  the  king,  afWr  many  adventures,  and  haring  ontliTed 
sU  liis  diDdren,  died  at  Oumee,  b.  c.  494.  The  most  important  mona- 
ment  of  the  authenticity  of  early  Roman  history  is  the  first  commercial 
treaty  with  Carthage,  509,  in  which  Rome,  although  a  free  state,  does 
not  appear  as  tibe  head  of  Latium. 

I  The  first  comuIs  were  of  the  family  of  Tarqu'm,  the  name  and  not  the  power 

I  of  the  supreme  mler  being  changed.   1*hey  were  first  called  prstorSi  the  name 

I  of  consul  being  given  after  the  decemviraie. 

Dictator. — Scarcely  had  Rome  been  freed  from  the  regal  yoke,  when 
the  people  began  to  suffer  from  patrician  tyranny.  The  equitable  co» 
stitution  of  Servius  being  laid  aside,  the  office  of  dictator  was  created:, 
498,  and  Lartius  was  the  first  who  filled  this  office.  The  law  of  appeal 
established  by  Valerius  Poplicola  was  by  this  means  evaded,  and 
unlimited  authority  was  exercised  over  the  commonalty.  The  opprasp 
sion  of  the  nobles  was  principally  manifested  in  withdrawing  the  eleo* 
tion  of  the  consuls  from  the  centuries,  and  by  csducing  their  unfortunats 
debtors  to  the  tank  of  slaves  (fiean).  An  accident  drove  the  commona 
{plebs)  into  sedition;  the  legions  deserted  their  generals  and  retired  ta 
me  Sacred  Mount,  while  the  plebeians  occupied  the  Aventine  and 
Esquiline  HDls.  After  long  resistance,  the  Valerian  laws  were  restored^ 
and  all  debtors  set  at  liberty.  The  fable  of  Menenius  Agrippa  (the  belly 
and  the  members)  refers  to  this  period,  493  b.  c. 

Tribunes.— The  sole  purpose  of  these  officers  (who  owe  their  creation 
to  the  preceding  disturbances)  was  to  uphold  the  Valerian  laws  and 
check  the  consular  power.  At  first  they  were  a  plebeian,  afterwards  a 
national  magistracy,  and  their  number  was  increased  from  two  to  ten. 
CoRioLANUS,whohad  distinguished  himself  against  the  Volsci,  obstinately 
resisted  the  right  they  claimed  of  summoning  patricians  before  the  tribu- 
nal of  the  commons.  Being  driven  into  exile  (475),  he  headed  a  band 
of  Romans  in  a  like  situation  with  himself,  and  nearly  endangered  the 
existence  of  his  native  city.  The  tears  of  a  mother  availed  more  than 
the  entreaties  of  the  Senate.  He  concluded  a  glorious  peaee,  and  when 
he  died,  at  an  advanced  age,  among  the  Volscians^  the  Roman  matrons 
mourned  him  during  a  whole  year,  and  he  was  justly  honoured  as  an 
upright  patriot. — In  acknowledgment  of  the  service  rendered  by  Veturia, 
a  temple  was  erected  at  Rome  to  Female  Fortune. 

AonxRiAN  Laws.— -These  famous  laws  concerned  the  public  lands 
alonB,  setting  no  limit  ta  the  landed  property  of  any  class  or  individual. 
When  a  hostile  territory  was  subdued,  one-third  was  appropriated  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  generally ;  and  the  quantity  to  be  held  by  each 
man  was  limited,  the  commons  having  generally  five  acres,  subject  to 
ail  assessments.  The  patricians  managed  to  hold  much  larger  portions, 
and  as  these  lands  were  the  only  pay  of  the  le^onary  soldiers,  the  con* 
qner<»'S  were  not  unfrequently  compelled  to  give  up  their  booty  to  the 
public  treasury.  The  dispute,  in  which  the  commonalty  finally  prevailed, 
was,  whether  they  should  have  an  equitable  share,  of  the  aristocracy 
possess  the  whole.  Spurius  Cassius,  one  of  the  wisest  of  Roman  states- 
men, in  his  third  consulate  proposed  an  Agrarian  law,  by  which  ho 
hoped  to  attach  the  plebeians  firmly  to  the  state ;  but  means  were  taken 
to  evade  the  execution  of  this  statute,  and  he  himself  suffered  death  as  a 
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traitor,  484.  The  call  for  thooe  laws,  howerer,  did  not  oease:  the 
people  refused  to  senre  in  the  legions,  and  when  drawn  np  in  battle, 
allowed  themselves  to  be  defeated  without  a  blow.  At  last,  to  settle  the 
differences,  ten  men  ((2eeem-v»rt)  were  appointed  to  draw  up  a  code, 
which  should  unite  the  commons  and  the  patricians,  by  placing  them  on 
an  equal  footing :  a  supreme  magistracy  was  also  to  be  instituted  in 
place  of  the  consulate.  The  first  decemvirs  were  worthy  men,  but  their 
successors  abandoned  themselves  to  cruelty,  avarice,  and  licentiousness; 
hence  the  support  shown  to  them  by  the  patriciate  excited  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  people.  Among  their  victims  was  Sicinius  Dentatus,  whom 
Niebuhr  styles  the  Roman  Rolando  The  brutal  outrage  of  Appius 
against  Virginia  caused  the  abolition  of  the  decemvirate,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  tribunes,  b.  c.  449.'*  Amid  various  disputes,  and  the  alterna- 
tion of  tribunitial  and  consular  power,  the  rights  of  the  people  were 
advancing ;  and  freedom  was  secured  by  reviving  old  or  framing  new 
laws.    The  prohibition  of  intermarriages  between  the  patricians  and 

Elebeians  raised  an  insurmountable  barrier  between  the  two  classes ; 
ut  this  regulation  was  repealed  in  445.  The  struggle  for  the  admission 
of  the  commons  to  the  consulate  continued  eighty  years.  The  jealousy 
of  the  privileged  orders  was  provoked  by  the  generosity  of  Spun  us 
Mffilius,  who  expended  a  large  fortune  in  supporting  the  people  during 
a  period  of  famine.  To  avert  the  supposed  danger,  the  well-known 
Ckncinnaiiu  was  a  second  time  chosen  dictator;  and  in  full  assembly  of 
the  people,  the  benefactor  of  his  miserable  fellow-citizens  was  bar- 
barously murdered  (440  b.  c),  a  victim  to  a  cruel  and  ruthless 
faction.f 

Rome,  as  the  head  of  the  Latin  confederation,  was  engaged  in  con- 
tinual  wars  with  those  states  that  felt  or  imagined  themselves  to  hm 
oppressed  by  her  rule.  Though  insignificant  feuds  in  themselves,  they 
were  the  means  by  which  Rome  became  a  conquering  nation,  and  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  senatorial  power.  Among  the  most  important 
was  the  last  war  against  Vdi^  404-395. 

VoLsciAN  AMD  Vbibntikc  Wars. — ^Tho  ^quian  war  is  included  by 
Gellius  in  his  list  of  memorable  epochs.  The  ^quian  and  Yolscian 
armies  were  composed  of  picked  men,  bound  by  awful  oaths  to  fight  til] 
death.  On  the  18th  June,  they  were  attacked  by  the  dictator  Tubertus, 
and  defeated  after  a  bloody  conflict.  The  Veientines,  an  Etrurian 
people,  long  maintained  a  powerfnl  opposition  against  the  Romans,  and 
nearly  took  their  city.  But  fortune  changed;  Veil  was  in  its  torn 
blockaded,  and  taken  by  Camillus,  396  b.  c,  after  a  protracted  slege« 
though  the  manner  of  its  eantare  is  apocryphal.  This  war  was  signalized 
by  the  devotion  of  the  Faoian  family,  who  raised  an  intrenched  camp 
on  the  Gremera,  as  the  Spartans  did  at  Deceleia,  whence  they  ravaged  the 
Veientine  territory.  They  all,  but  one  man,  perished  by  stratagem, 
within  sight  of  a  Roman  force.  These  wars  first  introduced  the  system 
of  winter  campaigns,  and  of  paying  the  soldiers,  thus  gradually  forming 
a  standing  army. 

*  Appiui  and  M.  Claudius  found  imitaton  in  the  Duke  of  Fronsac  and  otben  of  the 
■ame  cast,  in  the  reign  of  Louia  XV. 
tNiebuhr»voI.ii. 
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On  tie  lawi  of  the  Twdm  Toilet. 

The  Grecian  origin  of  these  laws  has  been  unreaaonably  questioned;  and 
aiihongb  it  is  not  probable  that  the  haughty  patriciate  of  Rome  would  con- 
descend to  copy  the  Athenian  democracy,  still  the  pre-eminence  of  Athens 
under  Pericles,  might  have  justified  an  examination  into  her  codes.  The  casual 
resemblances  to  be  found  in  the  legislative  enactments  of  Solon  and  the  Decern* 
VBS  ma^  ahi6  be  discovered  in  the  first  efforts  of  all  people  in  the  infancy  of 
their  civilisation.  The  Twelve  Tables  inculcated  the  soundest  principles  of 
government  and  morals;  thev  were  learnt  by  schoolboys,  and  wars  the 
nvourite  meditation  of  their  fathers.  They  were  soon  overloaded  by  a  multi- 
tude of  new  statutes,  when  Augustus  conferred  the  legislative  authonty  on  the 
senate.  The  edicts  of  the  Pnetors  furnished  the  salutary  means  of  perpetually 
harmonising  the  several  codes  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  The  Praetors  were 
the  true  organs  of  the  public  mind ;  their  regulations  were  framed  according  to 
the  opinions  of  the  great  lawyers  of  the  day.  Laws  were  rarely  enacted  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  which,  by  certain  fictions,  existing 
alike  in  all  nations,  were  brought  into  acooirdanoe  with  the  necessities  of  the 
ige.  These  variable  edicts  at  length  comprehended  the  whole  of  the  Roman 
lyslation,  and  became  the  basis  of  the  jurisprudence  contained  in  the  digest 
oOnstinisn. 

CARTHAGE. 

Th#  ^gress  of  this  nation  was  slow,  bnt  at  the  close  of  llie  fifth 
sentmry  it  was  the  first  power  in  Africa,  and  possessed  many  extensiye 
foieign  settlements.  The  principal  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  it 
is  snjjposed  the  Canaries  and  Madeira,  were  occupied  by  her  adyentnr* 
ous  citiaens.  Mago,  with  his  two  sons  and  six  grandsons,  had  the  glory 
of  extending  the  territory,  and  establishing  the  dominion  of  Carthage  in 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Africa,  550^480.  Abont  the  same  period  this 
lepoblic  became  connected  with  the  Persian  monarchy, — ^had  met  and 
fought  the  Phooean  nayy,— extended  its  colonies  along  ^e  shores  of  the 
A:daiitic,  539,---€ind  concluded  its  first  treaty  with  Rome,  509.  The 
great  object  of  its  pdicy  was  now  the  possession  of  the  fertile  island  of 
S^y ;  but  the  alliance  with  Xerxes  in  his  attack  upon  Greece  led  to 
the  dreadful  rout  and  disgraceful  peace  of  Himera,  480.  This  great 
battle  was  fought  on  the  same  day  as  that  of  Salamis,  and  one  of  the 
eoBditions  of  the  treaty  which  followed  it  is  highly  honourable  to  the 
"nGiaT  Gelo:  he  insisted  on  the  cessation  of  human  sacrifices  at  the 
shiines  of  the  Punic  divinities.  For  seventy  years  Carthage  dreaded 
tiie  arms  of  Greece,  and  her  name  is  scarcdy  met  with  in  history ;  bnt 
tiie  accession  of  Dionysius  I.  rmiewed  the  war,  406  b.  c,  each  party  at 
the  conclusion  retaining  its  conquests.  The  second  commercial  treaty 
with  Rome  was  formed  about  this  period.  The  contest  with  Sicily 
eoBtiiiued  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Punic  wars,  which  were  the 
neceeseiy  conseqaeaee  of  the  aggrandizing  ambition  of  two  powerful 
nations.  Rome  was  the  aggressor ;  yet  her  own  safety  was  scarcely 
eonpatihle  with  the  dominion  of  her  rivals  in  Sicily. 
Read:  Heeren's  Afi-ican  Nations. 


FOURTH  CENTURY. 

Greece.— 399,  Death  of  Socrates.— 394,  Battle  of  Coronca.— 387,  Peace  of 
Antalcidas.— 371,  Leuctra.— 362,  Mantinea.— 338,  CheBionea.— 331,  Aibeli. 
—^323,  Alexander,  d. — 312,  ^ra  of  the  Seleucidae. 

Rome,— 396,  Veii  taken.— 390,  Rome  taken  by  the  Gauls.- 366,  Plebeiait 
consuls.— 343,  Samnite  Wars.— 321,  Candine  Forks. 

Literature,  &.c. — 401,  Xenophon;  Ctesiaa;  Isocrates,  b.  436;  Plato;  De- 
mosthenes ;  Aristotle ;  Epicurus ;  Menander. 

Discoveries. — ^360,  Analysis^  by  Plato. — 333,  Eneauxtic  Painting. — 300,  Sun- 
dial  at  Rome^  by  Faririus  Cursor.— 300,  ColostU9  of  jRhodea;  OpenUiait  fot 

'    Cataraeti  by  Heropbilus. 

GREECE. 

Death  op  Socrates,  399. — ^This  philosopher,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  antiquity,  was  bom  at  Athens.  In  his  early  days  he  pursued 
the  trade  of  his  father  Sophroniscus,  who  was  a  sculptor,  but. abandoned 
this  pursuit  for  the  more  enchanting  study  of  mental  science.  He  was 
a  virtuous  man,  and  one  of  his  most  characteristic  qualities  was  a  tran- 
quillity of  mind,  which  could  not  be  shaken  by  any  accident,  by  any 
reverse  of  fortune  or  insulting  language.  Even  the  violent  temper  <ff 
his  wife  Xantippe,  a  name  become  proverbial,  never  made  him  fdrget 
his  patience.  He  effected  a  real  revolution  in  Philosophy ;  he  attacked 
the  method  of  his  contemporaries,  by  laying  down  self-knowledge  as 
the  basis  of  all  inquiries.  By  tliis  means  he  substituted  the  method  of 
observation  for  that  of  rash  hypothesis;  he  was  in  fact  the  creator  of  the 
science  of  Ethics,  and  founded  his  precepts  on  the  conscience.  His 
manner  of  teaching  was  novel  and  attractive;  his  was  no  regular 
method,  but  each  auditor  was  skilfully  conducted  by  a  simple  specieB 
of  interrogation  from  one  truth  to  another  until  he  arrived  at  a  jast  con> 
elusion.  This  mode  of  reasoning  still  bears  the  name  of  the  SoeraUe. 
His  virtuous  life,  his  principles  of  morality,  his  belief  in  the  existence 
of  a  supreme  ruler  of  the  universe,  and  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
found  as  many  enemies  as  disciples.  Under  the  government  of  the 
Thirty  Tyrants,  Melitus,  Anytus,  and  Lycon  accused  him  before  the 
council  of  Five  Hundred,  of  corrupting  the  youth,  of  despising  the  gods, 
and  of  endeavouring  to  introduce  new  divinities.  The  real  ground  of 
this  charge  appears  to  have  been  the  offence  which  his  intimacy  with 
Caitias  and  Alcibiades  gave  to  the  democratic  party.  The  minds  of  the 
populace  being  easily  inflamed  by  a  misrepresentation  of  his  doctrines, 
he  was  condemned  to  drink  hemlock,  and  his  death  did  not  belie  his 
principles.  A  short  time  afterwards,  the  Athenians  repented  of  their 
injustice,  and,  by  way  of  atonement,  condemned  Melitus  to  death,  and 
the  others  to  banishment.  A  bronze  statue,  by  the  c^ebrated  Lysippus, 
was  raised  to  his  honour,  and  a  temple  was  dedicated  to  his  memory. 
His  actions,  conversations,  and  opinions  have  been  transmitted  to  us  by 
the  two  most  distinguished  of  his  disciples,  Xenophon  and  Plato. 

Philofophic  Sects. 
The  Greeks  recognised  two  principal  schools  of  Philosophy ;  the  Ionian  and  the 
Italian.    These  admit  of  many  subdivisions,  from  the  dmerent  principles  of 
their  founders. 


a.c* 


I0KU.N  School 

This  school,  distiogoiahed  for  its  reason  and  good  sense,  was  fininded  hf 
Tliales  of  Miletus,  548  b.  c.  He  travelled  extensively,  learned  Geometry  in 
jSgypt,  and  Aetronomy  in  Phcenicia.  With  him  commenced  the  study  of 
Natural  Philosophy.  Anazagoras,  the  tutor  of  Pericles  (480-450),  Socrates, 
and  Plato,  belonged  to  this  sdiool.    Its  chief  sects  were— 

The  Academieiatu,  founded  by  Plato,  one  of  the  greatest  geninsee  of  anti- 

Siity.     Dion,    Aristotle,    Isocntes,  and  Demosthenes,  were   among    his 
Ilowers.  * 

The  Peripatetics^  founded  bv  Aristotle,  the  preceptor  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  the  most  voluminous  ana  profound  writer  of  allantiquity. 

The  Cynict,  founded  by  Antisthenes,  who  placed  happiness  in  the  practice 
of  vinne,  which  he  taught  was  the  contempt  oi  wealth,  and  of  the  enjoyments 
of  life.  Diogenes  destroyed  the  reputation  of  this  sect  by  the  excess  to  whidi 
he  carried  its  doctrines. 

The  StoicB,  a  revival  of  the  Cynics  by  Zeno,  who  taught  the  celebrated 
dogma,  that  pain  is  no  evil,  the  only  real  evils  being  moral  imperfections.  He 
said  that  we  should  follow  virtue  instinctively,  and  practise  benevolence  from 
inclination.  Epaminondas,  Trajan,  and  Marcus  AureUus,  professed  the  doc- 
trines of  the  parch, 

Italian  School. 

Pythagoras  founded  this  school  between  540  and  510  b.  c.  during  the  reign 
of  Tarquin  the  Proud.  He  quitted  Samoa,  his  native  country,  and  arar 
travelling  through  the  Blast,  where  he  imbibed  many  of  his  pecuhar  doctrines, 
he  settled  at  Crotona,  in  Southern  Italy,  and  there  effected  a  complete  revolu- 
tion of  ideas  and  manners.  He  was  a  great  mathematician  and  natural  philoso- 
pher, and  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls.  The  chief  sub- 
divisions of  this  school  were — 

1'lie  Sceptics f  founded  by  Pyi^ho,  336  b.  c.  who  doubted  of  every  tlune. 
They  asserted  that  no  truth  or  positive  knowledge  existed  which  we  coold 
'  attain  by  our  senses  or  reasoninff.  The  supreme  good  was  placed  in  olarosjf 
and  apathy,  in  suspension  of  juogment  and  in  calmness  of  soul. 

The  Epicureans^  whose  founder  was  Epicurus,  placed  the  supreme  good  in 
the  practice  of  virtue,  and  in  the  pleasurable  emotions  excited  by  benevolence. 
His  followers  degraded  these  doctrines  by  assuming  the  pleasures  of  the  senses 
to  be  the  only  happiness.  Horace,  Virgil,  Atticus,  ana  Meecenas,  belonged 
to  this  fleet.  They  appear  to  have  admitted  the  existence  of  God,  but  to  have 
denied  a  Providence. 

The  school  of  the  Eleatics  was  founded  by  Xenophanes  of  Colophon,  at 
Elsa  in  Western  Italy,  53S.  To  it  belonged  Parmenides,  Zeno,  and  Hera- 
ditus  the  Ephesian.  Their  main  doctrine  taught  that  God  vras  all  in  all,  and 
could  be  represented  by  no  graven  image. 

Consult:  Enfield's  History  of  Philosophy;  Anacharsis. 

Synoptical  Table. 


Names  of 

Birthplace. 

Time. 

Sect. 

Particulars. 

AeB8ii«AV8,  king  of  Sparta,  who  was  as  insignificant  in  person,  as  he 
was  noble  in  martial  qualities,  carried  on  a  successful  war  against  Persia 
(396-394),  but  was  recalled  in  the  midst  of  victory  to  contend  against 
tiie  Athenians  and  their  allies.    The  Persian  court,  despairing  of  safety* 


84  MSi 

had  adq»ted  the  pradent  coarse  of  sabeiduing  ^  Grecian  states,  and 
exciting  them  to  take  anns  against  each  other.  The  Athenians,  baying 
Tecovered  from  the  ruinons  government  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  had  re- 
built the  walls  of  their  city,  and  also,  under  the  guidance  of  Conon,  395, 
thrown  off  the  Spartan  yoke.  Agesilaus  checked  for  a  season  this 
returning  prosperity,  by  the  disastrous  battle  of  Ooronea.  The  defeat 
oi  the  LacedcemoniaDS,  in  the  sea-fight  near  0 nidus,  by  Conon,  who 
«erved  with  the  Persians  (b.  c*  394),  led  finally  to  the  peace  of  Antal- 
cidas,  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  Laconian  negotiator.  The  repu- 
tation of  Sparta  suffered  by  this  disgraceful  treaty,  which  was  dictated 
by  the  Eastern  monarch :  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  were  declared  subject 
to  him,  though  the  independence  of  their  states  in  Europe  was  acknow- 
ledged. Sixty  years  before  this,  Cimon  had  dictated  conditions  to 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus ;  but  now  the  supreme  state  of  Speurta  was 
compelled  to  accept  those  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon.  The  treaty  was 
signed  8th  August,  387  b.  c,  and  by  one  of  its  clauses,  Persia  engaged 
to  compel  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  force  of  arms.  Conon  was 
accused  of  treason  for  endeavouring  to  oppose  its  ratification,  and  car- 
ried to  Susa,  where  he  was  poisoned.  Thrasybulus,  the  liberator  of 
Athens,  perished  in  a  trifiing  squabble  between  his  troops  and  some 
peasants ;  and  Sparta  lost  her  influence  at  the  very  period  when  the 
obscure  Theban  republic  began  to  acquire  a  name. 

Theban  War.— Thebes  had  hitherto  been  a  blank  in  Grecian  history ; 
but  the  unjust  occupation  of  the  citadel  of  that  town  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians called  forth  the  talents  of  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas.  The 
latter  liberated  the  city  from  its  foreign  garrison;  while  the  former, 
asserted  the  inde^endenee  oi'  his  country,  and  successfully  maintained  it 
on  the  field  of  Leiictra,  where  the  flower  of  the  Spartan  youth  perished,^ 
371  B.  c.  The  Lacedeemonians  were  now  in  their  turn  to  suffer  the 
horrors  of  invasion.  Epamindos  overran  the  country,  and  at  Mantinea 
in  Arcadia,  the  Thebans  again  triumphed,  but  at  the  expense  of  their 
brave  general's  life,  and  with  him  ended  their  brief  supremacy,  362  b.  c. 
Both  states  were  weakened  and  ^exhausted  by  the  war,  and  there  was 
^0  longer  a  predominating  power  in  Greece.  Even  Athens  had  lost  a 
great  part  of  her  influence,  together  with  three  of  her  most  celebrated 
commanders. 

Macedon. — ^The  foundations  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy  were  laid 
in  the  eighth  century  b.  c,  by  Caranus,  a  descendant  of  Hercules.  His 
successors,  and  the  people  over  whom  they  ruled,  were  long  considered 
as  barbarians  by  the  more  polished  inhabitants  of  the  South ;  and  dur- 
ing 400  years  they  were  under  the  protection  of  Sparta,  Athens,  or  of 
Thebes.  On  the  death  of  Amyntas  II.  (369),  civil  dissensions  agitated 
the  kingdom,  which  were  not  appeased  until  Pelopidas  entered  the 
country  with  a  strong  army.  On  his  return  to  Thebes,  he  led  with  him 
numerous  hostages,  among  which  was  Philip,  the  brother  of  King  Pe> 
diccas  III.,  whom  he  succeeded  under  the  title  of  Philip  II.  359  b.  c. 
To  strengthen  his  usurped  power,  he  improved  the  discipline  of  the 
troops,  and  formed  the  celebrated  phalanx  on  the  model  of  the  Sacred 
Battalion  of  Thebes.  He  married  Olympias,  daughter  of  Neoptdemus, 
king  of  Epirus,  and  became  the  father  of  Alexamier  lU.  snmaEBied  the 
Great  (356). 

1.  Sacre0  War,  b.  c.  359.— The  Phocians,  who  had  been  fined  by 


the  Ampiactyonic  eoimeil  for  i»T»g  comniitteA^  aaaflegy  %y  pioagfaing 
up  some  consecrated  groaod  near  the  fene  of  Apollo,  lesisMl  pftymcfnt, 
and  seized  on  the  treasures  in  the  temple  of  Delphi,  to  support  the 
exj^nses  of  the  war.  After  ten  yean  tiie  strugrgie  was  1»Tonffht  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion,  principally  by  the  intervention  of  Philip,  who 
was  rewarded  by  the  seat  in  the  Amnhietyonie  council^  which  had  been 
foifeited  by  Phocis.  A  second  war  led  to  the  disastrous  battle  of  Cbm- 
lonea,  338  b.  c,  in  which  the  Athenians  and  their  allies  were  defeated 
fay  the  Macedonian  king,  and  the  country  laid  prostrate  at  his  feet 
While  forming  new  projects  for  the  conquest  of  Persia,  at  the  head  of 
the  confederated  army  of  Greece,  he  was  assassinated  by  Pansaniatf, 
336B.C. 

Demosthenes  the  orator  was  at  the  head  of  an  Athenian  party,  which, 
with  greater  foresi^t  than  their  riyals*  beheld  the  subjugation  of  their 
native  land  in  the  ambitious  designs  of  Philip.  But  his  eloquence  was 
exerted  in  vain ;  and  like  Cassandra,  he  predicted  coming  woes  only  to 
see  his  cautions  heediessly  rejected.  While  he  was  exciting  the  people 
to  war,  Phocion  was  proclaiming  the  necessity  of  peace.  Still  he  did 
not  less  exert  his  military  talents  in  defence  of  his  country,  and  com- 
pelled the  invader  to  raise  the  siege  of  Byzantium.  Had  he  command- 
ed at  the  battle  of  Cheronea,  tfc^  fortune  of  the  day  might  have  beeh 
changed. 

Consult :  Leland's  History  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 

Alexaitoer  'iAn  Gbbat.— 'Alexander  and  his  unfortunate  antagoniift 
Darius  ascended  the  throne  in  the  same  year,  S36  b.  c.  Taking  courage 
fipom  the  youth  of  the  new  monarch,  who  was  only  twenty  years  old, 
Ihe  lllyrians,  Triballians,  and  other  barbarous  tribes  reduced  by  Philip, 
Endeavoured  to  recover  their  independence;  but  with  an  impetuosity 
and  speed  which  baffled  calculation,  Alexander  crushed  his  various 
antagonists  with  almost  a  single  blow.  A  false  report  of  his  dea& 
having  reached  Thebes,  the  people  rose  and  massacred  the  Macedonian 
garrison,  and  organized  an  extensive  revolution.  These  plans  were 
Siwarted  by  the  rapid  movements  of  the  king,  who,  before  two  weeks 
elapsed,  reached  Bceotia  at  the  head  of  an  army  flushed  with  victoiy. 
The  capital  was  taken  by  assault,  anld  all  the  horrors  that  could  be  prac- 
tised by  an  unrestrained  soldiery  befell  the  inhabitants.  Every  house 
was  rased  to  the  ^ound,  the  surviving  women  and  children  were  sold 
into  slavery,  and  its  territory  was  allotted  to  the  victorious  allies ;  bnt 
file  dwelling  of  Pindar,  and  of  all  connected  by  blood  with  the  poet, 
were  saved  in  the  general  ruin.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
melancholy  catastrophe  of  Thebes  took  phce  without  the  authority  of 
Alexander,  as  general  in  chief  of  the  Amphlctyonic  council.  Athens 
and  other  states  who  had,  favoured  her  views,  now  sent  embassies,  and 
anbmitted  to  the  conqueror. 

Having  thud  successfully  defeated  every  opposition  which  had  assail- 
ed his  throne,  he  prepared  to  carry  into  effect  the  projects  of  his  father, 
by  the  invasion  ot  Asia.  In  the  spring  of  334,  he  began  his  march  at 
the  head  of  30,000  infantry,  and  about  5000  cavalry.  A»tipater  was 
left  behind  to  viratch  over  bas-  interests  in  Greece,  while  Parmenio,  one 
of  Philippe  experienced  and  valiant  generals,  was  appointed  his  lieuten- 
tnt  in  tibte^fidd.  After  indulging  ms  indent  Imagination  by  ^  vii^it  ttt 
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tbe  9o&tnB  doagribfld  »die  /UocI,  fak  feroarite  poem,*  Aletmdetkam 

tened  to  join  his  troops,  which  had  crossed  the  straits  to  Abydos.  M 
the  passage  of  the  Granicus  the  first  straggle  ensued,  the  king  himself 
dashing  int<}  the  river,  at  the  head  of  the  companion-cavalry.    Disie* 

ding  all  personal  risk,  with  his  own  lance  he  killed  the  Persian 
er,  being  himself  twice  saved  by  the  activity  of  his  friends.  The 
example  of  the  monarch  was  followed  by  all  hia  troops,  and  the  rout  of 
the  enemy  soon  became  general.  All  Asia  westwara  of  Mount  Taurus 
fell  into  his  hands  as  he  advanced.  The  rich  provinces  of  Phrygia, 
Lydia,  and  Caria,  the  great  cities  of  Ephesus,  Sardis,  and  Miletus,  were 
compelled  to  submit  to  his  authority.  Darius  now  appointed  Memnon 
commander-in-chief  both  of  the  land  and  naval  forces ;  but  while  this 
prudent  soldier  was  carrying  into  execution  a  well-devised  plan  that 
would  have  been  fatal  to  Alexander's  progress,  he  was  suddenly  cut  off 
by  death.  The  battle  of  Issus,  in  which  the  Persian  ruler  commanded 
in  person,  soon  followed ;  but  fortune  still  proving  adverse,  he  was  com* 
pelled  to  flee,  leaving  his  mother,  wife,  and  children,  in  the  power  of 
the  victor. 

Syria,  with  its  capital  Damascus,  and  Phcenicia,  the  cradle  of  Gre- 
cian literature  and  tradition,  next  invited  his  arms.  Sidon  readily  threw 
off  the  Persian  yoke,  but  Tyre,  refusing  to  admit  Alexander  within  her 
walls,  was  taken  and  sacked  after  a  resistance  of  seven  months.  This 
city  was  no  easy  capture :  it  had  baffled  Shalmaneser,  and  compelled 
him  to  return,  after  a  siege  of  five  years ;  and  during  the  lapse  of  thir- 
teen resisted  the  attacks  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Egypt  next  surrendered 
without  a  blow ;  and  not  limiting  his  views  in  that  country  to  ephemeral 
conquest  or  vain  display,  he  laid  the  foundations  of  a  new  city,  to  be 
called  after  his  own  name,  and  which  soon  became  the  capital  of  the 
country,  the  depdt  of  science,  and  the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Eastern  world.    While  he  was  thus  occupied  in  the  south,  Darius  was 

Sreparing  for  a  final  and  desperate  struggle,  in  the  very  heart  of  his 
ominions.  The  Grecian  army  rapidly  marched  through  Syria,  crossed 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  which  had  been  left  unguarded,  and  reached 
Gaugamela  or  the  CamePs  House,  so  called  from  the  animal  which  bore 
Darius  Hystaspes  from  his  Scythian  expedition.  Here  Alexander  found 
himself  in  front  of  600,000  men,  of  all  tribes  and  nations,  hastily  col- 
lected from  various  provinces.  So  great  a  host  being  weak  in  propor- 
tion to  its  numbers,  the  confusion  produced  by  the  first  charge  of  the 
Macedonians  could  not  be  recovered ;  and  after  a  brief  conflict,  the 
great  king  once  more  became  a  fugitive,  331  b.  c.  Froni  Arbela,  by 
which  name  this  victory  is  generally  known,  the  conqueror  proceeded 
to  Babylon  and  Susa  (Shusham  of  Scripture),  when  the  accumulated 
treasures  of  a  long  race  of  monarchs  fell  into  his  hands.  The  march 
^  to  Persepolis,  the  capital  of  Ancient  Persia,  was  not  effected  without 
obstruction  and  danger ;  but  the  city  was  at  length  reached  in  time  to 
save  the  treasures  from  plunder  by  the  retreating  soldiers.  The  palace 
is  said  to  have  been  afterwards  reduced  to  ashes  in  mere  wantonness,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  beautiful  Lais.f 

*  Et,  voyagear  arm^  pour  conquer!  r  la  terre, 

Alexandre  en  Asie  ein|XMrta  son  Homere.— £eftnM. 
t  Other  aceonnU  eay  that  tha  dastnictioa  of  tbe  palace  wut  an  act  of  ateni  retalla- 
UoQ  for  tbe  denaolition  of  tJie  axwUn  teooiplei  by  Xerxaa.    The  Persian  wntaia  maM. 


voosm  cfenvmiT  b«o«  8T 

AHEer  Ms  MM,  Dmem  laA  1M  into  Media,  ^^thtft^  he  fcdfMd  to 
organize  sach  resistance  as  might  arrest  the  progress  of  the  inyader. 
In  Grreece,  too,  events  were  occurring  which  might  have  materialljT 
injared  the  cause  of  Alexander.  Lac^aemon  was  at  the  head  of  th« 
disaffected  party,  and  Demosthenes  was  endeavouring  to  excite  the 
Athenians  to  share  in  the  intrigues.  Antipater,  however,  was  not  want^ 
ing  in  vigour  during  this  emergency,  and  m  a  battle  which  shordy  after 
ensued,  the  hopes  of  Spartan  supremacy  were  frustrated,  their  troops 
defeated,  and  King  Agis  slain,  while  fifty  of  her  principal  citizens  wero 
compelled  to  become  hostages  for  her  future  conduct.  Probably  beinr 
informed  of  this  unexpected  change  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  Darius  fled 
from  Ecbatana  towards  the  Caucasus,  accompanied  with  not  more  than 
10,000  men.  Actively  pursued  by  Alexander,  he  was  killed  by  the 
sword  of  one  of  his  own  officers  before  the  conqueror  could  overtake 
him ;  and  Bessus,  the  murderer,  who  had  assumed  the  regal  tide,  fell 
shortly  af^r  into  the  hands  of  the  King  of  Macedon,  by  whom  he  was 
scourged  and  mutilated,  330  b.  c. 

About  this  time  the  conqueror  learnt  that  Philotas,  the  son  of  Paiw 
menio,  had  entertained  designs  against  his  life ;  and  the  offender,  with 
his  father,  suffered  death,  according  to  the  decision  of  a  tribunal  of  their 
countrymen.  Clitus,  who  had  saved  his  prince's  life  at  the  Granicns, 
and  had  been  appointed  to  the  companion-cavalry  after  the  execution  of 
Philotas,  was,  in  a  fit  of  ungovemed  passion  or  of  intoxication,  stabbed 
by  him  to  the  heart.  Nothing  for  a  time  could  allay  the  bitter  regret 
which  Alexander  felt,  and  at  the  moment  he  could  scarcely  be  restrained 
from  plunging  the  bloody  weapon  into  his  own  bosom. 

In  becoming  the  sovereign  of  Asia,  the  Macedonian  aimed  at  per- 
manency of  dominion,  and  with  this  view  assumed  the  Median  dress, 
married  Roxana,  a  Persian  lady  of  high  rank,  and  in  his  internal  policy 
contemplated  the  prosperity  of  his  new  empire.  But  all  his  enemies 
were  not  yet  subdued,  and  the  victorious  leader  next  carried  his  arms, 
with  his  wonted  fortune,  beyond  the  Indus,  and  was  meditating  an 
expedition  as  far  as  the  Ganges.  During  his  progress  in  India,  he 
carried  into  execution  his  plans  for  promoting  a  communication  between 
that  country  and  Greece ;  and  a  fleet  under  Nearchus  was  fitted  out  to 

gun  the  desired  information,  by  exploring  the  coasts  of  the  Indian 
cean  and  Persian  Gulf.  Returning  from  these  distant  scenes  of  con- 
cuest,  he  reached  Susa  once  more,  where  Barcine  or  Statira,  the  beauti- 
ful daughter  of  Darius,  became  his  wife.  Proceeding  thence  to  Ecbap 
tana,  he  offered  magnificent  sacrifices,  followed  by  festive  games,  in 
gratitude  for  his  long-continued  success.  It  was  here  that  he  lost  his 
early  and  dearest  friend,  Hephaestion,    He  now  returned  to  Babylon, 

no  mention  of  this  circumstance,  or  of  the  death  of  Bcetis,  Clitus,  Callisthenes,  and  ths 
other  acts  of  debauchery,  pride,  and  cruelty,  with  which  the  Greeks  and  their  Latin 
^pyists  have  loaded  the  memory  of  Alexander.  These  historians  rf'present  him,  on 
the  contrary,  as  a  model  of  public  and  private  virtues.  This  difference  is  supposed  to 
arise  from  the  protection  afforded  by  the  king  to  the  vanquished  against  the  exactions 
of  the  victors,  who  dpsired  nothing  better  than  to  sit  down  and  enjoy  their  conquests 
at  their  ease.  Before  they  eon  id  divide  the  immense  spoils,  it  was  necessary  to  be  freed 
from  his  preseuce,  and  his  actions  were  calumniated  that  his  death  might  be  the  less 
tegretted.  The  Greeks  were  all  king-haters,  and  the  Macedonian  sovereigns  who  had 
•nbjugated  them  were  particularly  the  objects  of  their  abhorrence.  They  listened  with 
an  easy  belief  to  ail  the  scandalous  tales  which  were  brought  from  the  East,  and  com- 
mitted them  to  an  imperiahable  memorial  in  tbeix  wcitijiga. 


ngsadkMB  of  ibe  waraings  Baid  to  hnYO  Veen  gken  by  H^e  ChiI4faR 
89018,  and  of  ^e  yarious  omens  that  had  preened  his  entry  into  that 
city.  Here,  while  engaged  in  plans  foi  improving  his  future  capital^ 
aud  for  restoring  to  the  ancient  Assyrian  empire  its  farmer  supremaey 
IQ  arms  and  commerce,  he  was  attacked  by  a  fatal  disease,  of  which  he 
died  on  the  eleventh  day  of  his  illness,  333  b.  c.  He  was  cut  off  in  the 
iower  of  his  age,  when  much  might  have  been  expected  from  tho 
ipatnrer  years  of  one  whose  youth  had  given  such  brilliant  promise :  he 
died  in  the  midst  of  his  grand  designs,  at  the  moment  when  a  career  of 
Hsefiilness  appeared  to  be  opening  before  him.  But  although  our  minds 
09inpot  fathom  the  designs  of  Infinite  Intelligence  in  thus  removing  him 
^t  the  most  important  period  of  his  life,  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  all 
is  tiie  resnlt  of  chance.  In  the  words  of  the  historian,  we  may  add, 
'  that  *'  not  without  especial  purpose  of  the  deity  was  such  a  man  given 
tp  the  world,  to  whom  none  has  ever  yet  been  equal." 

Partition  of  the  Empire. — The  death  of  the  illustrious  conqueror 
became  the  signal  of  discord,  and  his  vast  empire  a  theatre  of  war  and 
TCTolution:  but  from  the  multitade  of  candidates  who  aspired  simul- 
tBneousl;^^  to  the  supreme  command,  the  history  of  this  period  is  thrown 
into  almost  inextricable  confusion. — ^Perdiccas  by  general  consent  was 
appointed  regent,  and  the  kingdom  divided  into  thirty-three  provinees, 
corresponding  to  the  number  of  generals.  This  distinguished  leader  fell 
shortly  after  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  and  Antipater  succeeded  to  his 
office :  disorder  continued  to  reign  amon^  the  numerous  successors  of 
Alexander,  and  each  party  was  by  turns  victorious  or  defeated. 

Lamiai9  War. — ^Taking  advantage  of  these  disturbances,  the  At|ie- 
nians,  excited  by  Demosthenes,  in  opposition  to  the  counsels  of  Phocion, 
entered  into  a  league  to  throw  off  the  Macedonian  yoke.  Leosthenes, 
the  generalissimo  of  the  allies,  gained  two  victories  over  Antipater,  by 
which  tho  Greeks  were  quite  intoxicated ;  but  at  Cranon  these  advan- 
tages were  lost,  and  Athens  itself  was  with  difficulty  preserved.  The 
orator  was  compelled  to  flee  and  take  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Neptune 
at  Calauria,  when,  being  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  he  swallowed 
poison  and  died,  322  b.  c. 

Another  revolution  placed  the  regency  in  the  hands  of  Polysperchon, 
who,  desirous  of  the  support  of  the  Greeks,  re-established  the  govern- 
ment of  their  cities,  319  b.  c.  Athens  made  an  unjust  use  of  the  restora- 
tion of  her  democracy,  in  the  accusation  of  Phocion  and  his  condemnation 
without  being  allowed  the  privilege  of  defence.  He  suffered  like  many 
of  his  illustrious  predecessors;  and  even  after  death,  the  fury  of  the 
populace  forbade  the  interment  of  his  corpse.  Probity  was  the  charac* 
tenstic  of  this  great  man ;  he  was  elected  general  forty-five  times,  wa« 
always  victorious  and  always  poor.*  Although  compelled  to  perform 
the  duties  of  domestic  life,  generally  intrusted  to  the  slaves,  he  refused 
a  hundred  talents  which  Alexander  wished  to  force  upon  him.  Deme- 
trius Phalerius,  a  wise  and  learned  person,  whom  Cassander  some  time 
after  (318)  appointed  his  lieutenant,  met  with  a  fate  different  from  that 
of  Phocion.  Three  hundred  and  sixty  statues  were  erected  in  gratitude 
for  his  skilful  administration ;  but  they  were,  with  true  Athenian  fic- 
kleness, as  suddenly  thrown  down  as  they  had  been  raised.  He  retired 
to  £g3rpt,  and  consoled  himself  with  literary  pursuits  at  the  court  oi 
Ptolemy.    Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  who  had  delivered  Athexui 
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and  nearly  all  Greece  (307),,  was  appointed  geneialisaimo  in  30*2,  and 
four  years  after  driven  into  banishment.  He  gained  the  epithet  of 
PoIiorceteS',  or  vanquisher  <^  cities^  by  his  great  success  in  the  redaction 
of  fortified  places. 

Ambitious,  and  jealous  of  each  other,  the  generals  of  Alexander  had 
never  ceased  to  contend  for  the  spoils  of  his  vast  empire.  At  last,  after 
a  long  alternation  of  success  and  reverses,  the  united  army  of  Ptolemy, 
Cassander,  Lysimachus,  and  Seleucus,  gained  at  Ipsus  in  Phrygia  a 
decisive  victory  over  Antigonus  and  his  son  Poliorcetes.  The  father 
perished  on  the  field,  while  the  other  not  without  difficulty  escaped  to 
Greece  with  the  fleet  and  a  remnant  of  his  army,  301  b.  c.  The 
dominions  of  the  son  of  Philip  were  now  divided  into  four  large  king- 
doms I*  Macedon  and  Greece,  and  the  western  parts,  under  Cassander; 
Thrace,  Bithynia,  and  the  norihem  parts,  under  Lysimachus ;  £gypt, 
and  the  south,  under  Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagus ;  and  Syria,  with  the  east* 
under  Seleucus.  With  the  establishment  of  this  last  kingr  at  Babylon 
commences  the  Era  or  the  Seleucid^j  (312  b.  c),  which  was  in  use 
until  65  b.  c. 

Arts,  Literature^  and  Science  among  the  Greeks, 

The  Greeks  cultivated  Letters  and  the  Arts  with  a  perfection  that  places 
them  in  the  first  rank  of  civilised  nations,  and  the  monuments  the\  have  left  in 
every  branch  have  shed  a  glory  upon  their  country  that  almost  obscures  their 
military  fame.  It  b  in  the  penod  beginning  with  Solon  and  terminating  with 
Alexander,  that  most  of  the  great  men  flourished  who  brought  such  renown  on 
the  Grecian  name. 

AacHiTECTURE. — ^Duriu^  the  administration  of  Pericles,  architecture  sprang 
from  rude  forms  to  perfecuon.  From  the  Greeks  we  derive  three  orders  or 
styles,  the  Doric,  the  Ionic,  and  the  Corinthian ;  from  the  Romans,  the  Tus- 
can and  the  Composite ;  from  the  Goths,  the  Gothic,  in  which  most  of  our 
ancient  cathedrals  are  constructed.  The  Tuscan  order  is  the  simplest  and  least 
ornamented.  The  essential  character  of  the  Doric  is  solidity ;  of  the  Ionic, 
delicacy  and  elegance;  of  the  Corinthian,  nobility  and  grace.  The  Composite 
is,  as  its  name  indicates,  a  mixture  of  Ionic  and  Corinthian.  The  temple  of 
Ceres  and  Proserpine  at  Eleusis  was  built  in  the  Doric  manner ;  that  of  Diana 
at  Ephesus  and  ot  Apollo  at  Miletus,  in  the  Ionic ;  the  temple  of  the  Olympian 
Jupiter  at  Athens,  in  the  Corbthian ;  the  column  of  Trajan  at  Rome,  in  tho 
Tuscan ;  and  the  Pantheon  in  the  Composite. 

Sculpture. — The  ancient  sculptors  made  use  of  wood,  stone,  marble,  ivory, 
precious  stones,  as  the  agnate,  several  metals,  as  gold,  silver,  copper,  brass,  and 
difierent  other  plastic  simstances,  such  as  clay,  plaster,  and  wax.  The  most 
celebrated  statuaries  were  Phidias,  Polycletus,  Myro,  Lysippus,  and  Praxiteles. 
The  Elffin  marbles  in  the  British  Museum  are  supposed  to  have  been  carved 
under  the  direction  of  Phidias,  part  being  the  work  of  his  own  hand ;  the  famous 
I  of  Venice  are  said  to  be  the  production  of  Lysippus. 


Painting. — We  have  no  specimens  to  show  that  this  elegant  art  was  carried 
to  so  high  a  degree  of  perfection  as  sculpture.  The  Greeks  made  use  of  only 
four  colours,  black,  white,  red,  and  yellow.  Down  to  the  age  of  Nero,  paint- 
ings were  executed  chiefly  on  wood:  at  this  period  canvass  began  to  be 
employed,  but  it  seems  clearly  demonstrated,  that  the  ancients  were  entirely 
imacquainted  with  oil-painting.    They  wrought  in  distemper  and  in  fresco ;  the 

*Tbi8  partition  of  the  empire  of  Alexander  remarkably  fulfils  the  prophecy  of  Daniel 
(ebap. viii.):  **The  great  horn  was  broken;  and  for  it  came  up  four  notable  ones, 
toward  tbe  four  winds  of  heaven.*' 

tUsed  in  the  East  by  Pigaat,  Jews.  Cbrtotians,  and  Malioraaifdans,-~caI!ed  Bra  nf 
Ooauaetf  by  the  Jews. 
8* 
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former,  on  wooden  tablets,  with  colours  mingled  with  gum- water ;  the  latteff 
on  walls  covered  with  fresh  and  undried  plaster.  They  practised  also  painting 
in  various  kinds  oC  wax,  in  miniature,  enamel,  and  mosaic.  The  most  ceUbratea 
artists  of  antiquity  were,  Polygnotus,  ApoUodorus,  Zeuxis,  Pacrhashis,  Para- 
philus,  Timanthes,  Apelles,  Aristides,  Protogenes,  and  Pausias,  almost  ail 
fellow-countrymen  and  contemporaries  of  the  sculptors  named  above. 

Music. — The  object  of  music  among  the  Greeks  was  to  elevate  the  mind 
rather  than  charm  the  ear;  it  excited  to  courage  in  battle,  softened  the  mannera 
oiihe  savage,  and  thus  contributed  to  the  progress  of  civilisation.  Music  hav- 
ing there  a  political  end,  was  cultivated  with  great  care,  and  formed  in  a  certain 
measure  part  of  their  national  education.  In  Sparta,  e^ery  innovation  in  the 
art  was  strictly  forbidden,  and  a  musician  was  banished  who  had  ventured  to 
increase  the  number  o^  the  strings  of  the  lyre. 

PoBTRT.—- Thespifl,  of  Attic  birth,  is  the  reputed  inventor  of  the  dramatic  ut, 
595  B.  c.  ^schyius,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Xerxes,  and  shared  with  his 
brother  GynaBgirus  the  dangers  of  the  Persian  wars,  distinguished  himself  as 
an  author  in  that  department.  The  baule  off  Salamis,  at  which  he  was  present, 
forms  the  subject  oi  one  of  his  tragedies.  Sophocles  surpassed  him  in  purity 
and  simplicity :  of  his  numerous  compositions  only  seven  remain.  Euripides, 
the  rival  of  Sophocles,  carried,  in  the  opinion  of  the  eminent  cridic  Aristotle^ 
the  pathetic  powej  of  tragedy  to  its  greatest  height. 

Susarion  of  Megara,  a  contemporary  of  Thespis,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
inventor  of  comedy ;  Aristophanes,  unequalled  for  his  wit  and  genius,  both  too. 
frequently  defiled  by  the  ^ossness  of  his  time,  introduced  the  living  manners 
on  the  staffe.  The  political  aims  of  his  comedies  can  scarcely  be  accurately 
afipredatecT  by  the  moderns.  Menander,  the  predecessor  of  the  R<Mnan 
Terence^  made  ideal  characters  the  vehicle  of  his  sentiments  and  of  hm 
story. 

In  lyric  poetry  we  meet  with  the  name  of  Simonides  and  of  the  unrivalled 
Pindar,  who  devoted  their  genius  to  the  celebration  of  the  victors  at  the  Public 
Games,  about  390  b.  o.  Anacreon  confined  his  muse  to  Epicurean  and  comic 
strains ;  Aleaeus,  Sappho,  and  Archilochus  sang  the  pleasures  and  the  panga 
of  love. 

Writins. — In  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  writing  was  confined  to  characters 
graven  on  stone  or  plates  of  metal.  Palm-leaves  came  subsequently  into  use, 
and  then  the  inner  bark  (liber)  of  certain  trees ;  soon  afler wards,  canvass  and 
tablets  covered  with  wax  were  employed.  Paper  was  introduced  in  the  age  of 
Alexander ;  it  was  fabricated  from  the  papyrus^  a  plant  still  growing  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  and  in  Sicily.  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  was  the  inventor 
of  parchment,  and  gave  it  the  name  it  bears. 

Eloquence. — ^EIo<iuence  could  not  fail  to  be  in  great  esteem  among  the 
Greeks,  with  whom  it  was  the  principal  instrument  of  polity  and  the  mainspring 
of  government.  Pericles  was  the  first  who  gained  any  lasting  reputation  by 
this  popular  talent;  he  was  followed  by  Isocrates,  Demades,  iEschines,  Lysias, 
Aristides, — ail  of  whom  were  greatly  surpassed  by  Demosthenes. 

History. — History,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  ancients,  had  a  close  con- 
nexion with  oratory.  They  were  satisfied  with  the  narrative,  provided  it  con- 
tained  long  speeches  gratuitously  put  into  the  mouths  of  actual  personages. 
Herodotus,  surnamed  the  Father  ot  History,  is  at  the  head  of  the  b'st ;  Thucy- 
dides,  the  most  perfect  of  all,  was  the  model  adopted  by  Tacitus :  Xenophon 
was  the  author  of  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  and  of  the  CyropaBdia. 
Folybius,  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  and  Diodorus  Siculus  appeared  sub- 
sequently. 

Philosopht. — Greece  gave  birth  to  a  great  number  of  men,  who,  under  th© 
name  of  philosophers,  were  occupied  chiefiy  with  the  first  principles  of  civil 
polity  ana  the  duties  of  society.  They  were  divided  into  a  great  namber  oi 
secta,  the  chief  of  which. havts  been  enmooreted  above,  page  83. 
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JSemarhs  on  the  History  of  Alexander. 

With  the  death  of  Epaminondas  at  Maodnea  (362),  and  of  Ageailaus  in  liis 
return  firom  Egypt,  terminates  the  history  of  the  Greek  commonwealths. 
Their  era  was  completed ;  that  of  the  Macedonians  was  beginning.  All  th« 
vepubllcs  united  around  three  centres — Sparta,  Thebes,  Athens;  but  their 
energies  were  exhausted  when  Philip  appeared  on  the  scene.  His  son  per* 
severed  in  his  father's  course,  though  on  a  much  larger  theatre.  Mind  was 
marching  to  the  conquest  of  matter ;  despotism  was  about  to  yield  to  libertf . 
Greece  restored  to  the  East  the  knowledge  she  had  received  from  it.  *'  Thus," 
says  Michelet,  *'this  little  imprisoned  world  declared  eternal  war  against  aU 
the  relics  of  natural  life  in  the  oriental  tribes.  This  form,  by  which  the  Pelas^ 
had  imitated  Asia  in  Europe,  was  effaced  by  Athena  and  by  Rome.  In  this 
contest  were  strongly  characterized  the  three  epochs  of  Greece ;  she  attacked 
Asa  in  the  Trojan  War, — repeUed  her  at  Salamis, — subdued  her  under 
Alexander." 

We  should  not  regard  this  hero  as  a  mere  warrior  sighing  for  fresh  worlds 
to  conquer ;  he  is  to  be  admired  rather  for  his  sagacity  and  discriminatioa, 
evmced  in  the  political  regulations  of  the  various  states  which  were  subjected 
to  his  authority.  He  was  the  messenger  of  the  Almighty  sent  forth  to  work 
kift  predicted  ends ;  to  effect  no  transient  conquests,  but  to  open  the  path  into 
the  remote  East;  to  introduce  the  Grecian  language,  the  medium  of  civilisation 
and  Cbristiamnr,  into  those  countries ;  and  to  prepare  secretly  yet  power- 
fully the  way  for  that  dispensation,  which  "in  the  fulness  of  time"  was  to 
enlighten  the  countries  he  traversed  as  a  conqueror.  *'  The  fortune  of  Alexan- 
der was  indeed  the  overruling  providence  of  God." 

Measured  by  years,  his  life  was  short;  long,  if  we  reckon  it  by  events.  How 
great  was  his  progress  in  a  few  ntonths !  He  was  no  longer  Kin?  of  Macedon/ 
hut  the  conqueror  of  the  world ;  at  his  death  it  remained  without  a  master. 
His  generals  were  brave,  sagacious,  enterprising,  and  successful,  so  long  as 
they  lought  under  his  eye.  When  he  was  no  more,  disunion  and  dissension 
followed ;  and  the  capital  of  the  world  was  removed  to  Rome.  "  She  enclosed 
within  her  walls  two  cities  and  two  races,  Tuscan  and  Sabine ;  sacerdotal  and 
military ;  eastern  and  western ;  patrician  and  plebeian ;  landed  property  and 
personal ;  stabiUty  and  progression ;  nature  and  liberty.  It  was  now  her  turn 
to  rule."  From  these  apparently  discordant  materials,  we  shall  soon  perceive 
how  Rome  became,  even  in  consequence  of  them,  the  mistress  of  the  world. 

Consuh:  Williams*  Life  of  Alexander. 

Prepare :  A  Map  of  the  World  afler  the  division  of  Alexander's  Empure. 

ROME. 

Preliminary  Ohservations  on  the  GauU. 

The  Gauls  or  Celts  now  first  appeared  in  history.    They  were  a  warlike 
people,  who,  about  two  centuries  before  this  period,  had  crossed  the  Alps  under . 
the  command  of  Bellovesus,  and  settled  in  the  north  of  Italy,  or  Hither  Gaul, 
having  exterminated  the  whole  population.  Their  chief  pursuits  were  pasturage 
and  war :  the  form  of  government  was  a  hereditary  monarchy :  their  religion, ' 
X)ruidical.    The  strength  of  their  armies  consisted  in  cavalry  or  in  chariots ; 
and  the  huge  bodies  wild  features,  and  shaggy  hair  of  the  men,  struck  terror 
into  their  enemies.   They  were  badly  equipped ;  armour  was  rare,,  their  shields 
were  small,  their  swords  long,  thin,  and  bnttle.    They  hung  the  heads  of  the 
slain  to  their  horses'  manes,  and  in  many  of  their  houses  might  be  seen,  nailed 
Up  as  an  heirloom,  the  skull  of  some  person  of  rank  who  had  fallen  before  them  ■ 
in  battle.     Their  towns  were  few,  their  habitations  mean  and  comfortless. . 
They  betrayed  an  extreme  passion  for  golden  ornaments,  which  they  even 
wore  in  battle.    Their  cloaks  shone  with  all  the  hues  of  tKe  rainbow,  like  the 
picturesque  dresses  of  the  Highlanders. 
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Capture  of  Romk,  390  b.  c. — Allured  by  the  luxuries  and  climate  of 
Ilaly,  successive  invaders  pushed  farther  south,  crossed  the  Apennines, 
amd  appeared  before  Clusium,  where  first  they  attracted  the  attention  of 
Rome,  and  whither  ambassadors  were  sent  to  ascertain  who  these 
foreigners  were.  The  envoys  having  improperly  taken  part  in  a  battle, 
the  Gauls  demanded  that  they  should  be  given  up.  The  senate  con- 
sented, but  the  people  refused ;  upon  which  the  invading  army,  70,000 
strong,  under  Brennus,  marched  towards  the  city.  They  were  met  on 
the  banks  of  the  Allia  by  40,000  men,  who  were  defeated  with  terrible 
slaughter,  and  before  nightfall  the  enemy  were  at  the  gates  of  Rome. 
The  town  was  deserted,  but  the  Capitol  was  held  by  about  1000  despe- 
rate combatants.  During  several  days  the  city  was  given  up  to  plunder, 
and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  all  the  houses  were  burned  to  the  ground. 
Part  of  the  conquering  army  now  continued  their  advance,  and  the 
remainder  almost  succeeded  in  takiii^  the  Capitol,  the  defenders  of 
which  were  reduced  to  the  last  extremities  by  famine.  Brennus,  after 
remaining  seven  months,  was  induced  to  accept  a  thousand  pounds 
weight  of  gold  as  the  price  of  quitting  Rome  and  her  territories,  npon 
which  he  led  his  people  home  without  encountering  opposition.  The 
story  of  tlieir  subsequent  defeat  by  Camillus  its  a  fiction  of  Roman  vanity. 

It  was  now  proposed  that  the  seat  of  government  should  be  removed 
to  Veii,  a  town  equal  to  Rome  in  magnitude  and  beauty,  when  the  lucky 
omen  of  a  word  decided  the  question,  and  within  a  year  a  new  city  rose 
irom  the  ashes  of  the  former.  Fresh  ^ars  ensued ;  Roman  fortune 
again  prevailed;  the  Sabines,  Etrurians,  Latins,  iEqui,  and  Volsci, 
were  successively  defeated,  and  the  Gauls,  who  had  attempted  a  second 
invasion,  were  routed  with  great  slaughter.  But  Rome  still  suflTered 
much  from  the  former  assault  of  that  fierce  people ;  though  this,  which 
elsewhere  was  a  deathblow  to  liberty,  raised  the  constitution  nearly  to  a 
perfect  state.  The  oppressive  rate  of  interest,  the  power  which  the 
ojreditor  still  possessed,  and  not  unfrequently  exercised,  of  life  and  death 
over  the  debtor,  had  reduced  tlie  lower  orders  to  desperation.  Manlius, 
the  preserver  of  the  Capitol,  took  pity  on  the  helpless  people.  On  the 
retreat  of  the  invaders,  he  had  found  himself  neglected,  while  all  civil 
and  military  honours  were  heaped  upon  his  enemy  Camillus.  His  first 
actions,  which  resulted  from  the  pure  feelir^  of  humanity,  led  him  to 
hecome  the  patron  of  the  commonalty.  The  measures  by  which  he 
proposed  to  alleviate  the  public  distress  excited  the  anger  of  the  patri- 
cians, who  charged  him  with  aiming  at  despotic  power,  and  committed 
him  to  prison,  from  which  he  was  soon  afterwards  released.  He  w,as 
again  accused  by  the  tribunes,  with  the  design  of  driving  him  into  exile, 
but  he  wsis  unanimously  acquitted.  Still  Uiirsting  for  his  blood,  the 
public  prosecutors  once  more  arraigned  him ;  he  was  on  this  accusation 
condemned  to  death,  and  a  slave  treacherously  pushed  him  down  the 
fatal  Tarpeian  rock,  384  b.  c. 

LiciNiAN  Laws. — ^The  universal  distress  had  now  reached  the  highest 
pitch,  and  Rome  was  on  the  point  of  degenerating  into  a  miserable 
oligarchy,  when  t^o  men  appeared  who  changed  the  fate  of  their  coun- 
try and  that  of  the  w^orld.  In  the  year  376  B.  c,  Licinius  Stole  and  L. 
Sextius  were  chosen  tribunes.  The  celebrated  rogationsj  which  they 
brought  forward,  produced  a  violent  opposition  between  the  two  parties 
of  the  state,  which  lasted  six  years.    Though  the  country  was  forta* 
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jOitAj  at  peaoe»  aoeh  a  conditicHB  of  affairs  was  unmfe ;  and  at  taogtbt 
Oamillus  mediating  between  the  patricians  and  the  commonalt/,  tho 
rogations  passed  the  senate.  By  tliese,  the  consuls,  one  of  whom  was 
to  be  a  plebeian,  replaced  the  military  tribunes ;  the  laws  of  debtor  and 
creditor  were  altered ;  an  Agrarian  law  was  enacted,  limiting  the  shares 
of  the  public  lands  to  500  acres  and  the  taxes  to  be  raised  upon  them, 
and  enjoining  that  free  labourers  should  be  employed  in  their  cultivation. 
The  consular  power  was  however  diminished  by  committing  judicial 
affairs  to  a  prsetor,  and  by  the  appointmenVof  curuk  mdiles^  366  b.  c. 
L,  Sextius  Lateranus  was  the  first  plebeian  consul ;  and  the  commons 
having  once  made  good  their  claim  to  this  high  office,  were  not  long 
before  they  participated  in  the  others.  They  were  admitted  to  the  dic- 
tatorship, 359 ;  the  censorship,  351 ;  the  pnetorship,  337 ;  and  the  priest- 
hood, 301  B.C.  A  second  commercial  taneaty  with  Oartlwge  (348)  shows 
that  the  Roman  navy  was  at  this  time  far  from  contemptible ;  and  though 
it  appears  to  have  been  merely  pir^cal,  squadrons  were  equipped  and 
sent  from  their  ports  before  the  close  of  the  century. 

Sabinitb  Wars,  343  b.  c— The  Samnites  inhabited  the  mountains 
towards  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  had  spread  still  farther  to  the  * 
south,  when  the  Oampanians,  with  whom  they  were  at  war,  applied  to 
Borne  for  assistance,  which  was  readily  granted.  The  former  made  a 
long  and  yigorous  resistance ;  but  being  at  last  routed  by  Decius,  30,000 
of  them  were  left  dead  on  the  field.  The  Roman  arms  were  now  turned 
against  the  Latins,  who  had  long  been  their  allies.  A  war,  which  dif- 
fered little  from  a  civil  contest,  broke  out;  and  in  a  conflict  at  t^e  foot 
of  Vesuvius,  tiie  Latin  and  Samnite  forces  would  have  conquered,  but 
for  the  patriotic  sacrifice  of  Decius,  who,  clad  in  magnificent  robes, 
rushed  into  the  ranks  of  tiie  enemy,  where  he  fell  under  a  thousand 
wounds.  A  cruel  revenge  was  tsKen  by  the  victors,  and  Latium  was 
rendered  for  ever  incapable  of  opposing  Aeir  power,  338  b.  c.  A  sigiml 
disgrace,  it  is  true,  was  infiicted  on  their  army  at  the  Oaudine  Forks, 
331  B.C. ;  but  it  was  soon  effaced,  and  Samnium  reduced  to  submission, 
after  a  struggle  of  more  than  fifty  years,  290  b.  c.  These  wars  opened 
a  way  to  the  subjugation  of  Italy,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  Roman 
greatness.  A  new  species  of  tactics  was  learnt ;  the  relations  with 
neighbouring  states  were  more  firmly  established  ;  and  the  influence  of 
Rome  extended  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  Peninsula. 

The  internal  discords  of  the  city  were  ended  about  this  period  in  con- 
sequence of  three  laws  introduced  by  Publilius  Philo,  the  dictator :  — 
Ist,  The  ofiice  of  censor  was  made  common  to  the  two  orders;  3d,  The 
veto  was  taken  away  from  the  curiae ;  3d,  The  pkbisdta,  or  decrees  of 
the  people,  were  rendered  binding  on  the  whole  state ;  the  distinction 
between  patricians  and  commons  being  now  merely  nominal.  Thus 
was  the  constitution  completed,  and  Rome  rapidly  advanced  to  universal 
empire,  286  b.  c. 

JUD.EA. 

Judaea  now  became  part  of  the  Syrian  prefecture,  under  the  heads  of 
the  priesthood,  subject  to  the  civil  and  military  control  of  the  Persian 
satraps,  373  b.  c.  The  meagre  annals  of  this  period  record  but  one- 
remarkable  event,  and  that  an  atrocious  crime,  perpetrated  by  the  high 
priest  Jonathan,  whp,  suspecting  his  brother  Jo^ua  of  intriguing  with 
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Bagoses,  the  imperial  governor,  slew  liim  within  the  pieeinots  of  the 
temple.  Bagoses  hastened  to  Jerusalem,  forced  his  way  into  the  holy 
edifice,  and  imposed  a  heavy  tax  on  the  sacrifices  as  a  penalty  for  that 
oatiage.  Alexander  passed  under  the  walls  of  the  city,  which  he  was 
induct  to  spare  by  the  timely  submission  of  the  peojple,  while  he  bow- 
ed in  adoration  before  the  name  of  Jehovah,  inscribed  on  the  head-dres9 
of  the  high  priest  Jaddua.  He  was  shown  the  prophecies  in  which 
Daniel  hsui  foretold  his  conquest  of  the  Persian  empire,  at  which  cir- 
cumstance he  was  so  much  pleased,  that  he  took  the  Jews  into  par* 
ticular  favour,  332  b.  c.  After  his  death  and  the  division  of  his  empire, 
Palestine  was  regarded  as  a  valuable  frontier  province  both  by  the 
Syrian  and  Egyptian  kings.  It  fell  at  last  into  the  hands  of  Ptolem}^ 
Soter,  who  took  Jerusalem  by  treachery  on  the  Sabbath,  and  led  a  great 
multitude  of  the  inhabitants  captive  into  Egypt,  312  b.  c  Philadel- 
phtts,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  released  120,000  of  them,  and 
caused  the  famous  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  called  the  Septua^ 
gifU,  to  be  prepared  by  seventy  learned  men.  The  fables  concerning 
uie  isolation  of  these  translators  and  the  perfect  coincidence  of  their 
^versions,  are  utterly  unworthy  of  credit.  The  high  priest  Simon  the 
Just,  the  favourite  hero  of  Jewish  traditions,  died  in  292 ;  an  event  that 
is  said  to  have  been  announced  by  prodigies,  and  which  the  nation  had 
cause  to  lament,  while  groaning  under  his  unworthy  successors.  He 
completed  the  Canon  of  the  Ancient  Scriptures,  which  has  never  since 
been  changed.  About  this  time  the  sects  of  the  Pharisees,  Saddoeees, 
and  Essenes,  assumed  their  peculiar  distinctions. 

PERSIA. 

The  safe  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  and  the  subsequent  victories 
of  Agesilaus,  revealed  the  weakness  of  this  monarchy :  but  the  union  of 
the  Athenian  and  Persian  fleets  under  Conon,  and  the  defeat  of  the 
Spartans  near  Cnidus,  had  neutralized  those  events,  when  the  peace  of 
Antalcidas  affain  restored  to  Persia  its  supremacy  over  Asia,  and  inflicted 
on  Sparta  a  deep  disgrace.  Artaxerxes  11.  failed  in  recovering  Egypt 
(374),  so  little  could  his  barbarian  hosts  achieve  without  Grecian  troops 
and  generals.  The  court  was  under  the  control  of  women ;  each 
satrap  was  at  war  with  his  neighbour;  and  disputes  about  the  succes- 
sion had  nearly  produced  the  downfal  of  the  empire  thirty  years  before 
the  battle  of  Arbela.  Ochus  mounted  the  throne  and  assumed  the  name 
of  his  father,  358  b.  c.  ;  and  though  insurrections  in  Asia  Minor  and 
extensive  rebellions  in  Phoenicia,  Egypt,  and  Cyprus,  disturbed  his 
reign,  he  nevertheless,  with  the  help  of  Greek  mercenaries,  reduced 
Egypt  once  more  to  a  Persian  province  (350).  Returning  to  his  own 
capital,  he  resigned  himself  to  luxury,  as  if  desirous  to  allay  the  panffs 
of  conscience ;  for  he  had  scarcely  assumed  the  regal  tiara  before  he 
massacred  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  relations,  besides  a  great  number 
of  the  nobility.  He  was  himself  poisoned  by  his  favourite,  Bagoas, 
who  promoted  the  king's  youngest  son  to  the  throne,  338,  but  soon  after 
murdering  him  with  all  his  family,  he  set  up  in  his  place  the  unfortunate 
Darius  111.  Codomannus,  by  whom  the  invasion  of  Alexander  was  ably 
opposed.  After  several  bloody  battles,  the  last  of  which  was  fought  on 
the  well-known  field  of  Arbela  (331  b.  c),  the  destiny  of  the  empire 
WAS  sealed,  and  Darius,  whose  virtues  entttied  him  to  a  better  rate, 
shortly  afterwards  periled  by  assassination. 
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Pyrbhus,  280-275  b.c.— After  aabjngatin?  the  Latins  and  SamniteSy 
ibe  Romans  turned  their  arms  against  the  Tarentines,  who,  unable  to 
defend  themselves,  applied  to  the  King  of  Epirus  for  assistance.  Taren- 
tem  was  a  Lacedaemonian  colony  of  the  eighth  century  b.  c,  established 
at  the  same  period  with  many  other  towns  in  the  southern  parts  of  tfa0 
Italian  peninsula,  hence  called  Magna  Grccia.  These  cities,  which 
bad  maae  rapid  advances  in  wealth  and  power,  had  also  attained  some 
emineBce  in  science,  literature,  and  philosophy.  Crotona  was  immor* 
talized  by  the  presence  and  instructions  of  Pythagoras,  to  whom  tlw 
real  system  of  the  universe  was  not  unknown ;  while  Herodotus  and 
Lysias  were  among  the  founders  of  Thurium.  The  Eleatic  school  of 
philosophy,  the  parent  of  so  much  genius  and  virtue,  was  first  formed 
u  Magna  Graecia,  where  history. and  poetry  were  cultivated  with  an 
ardour  worthy  of  their  birth.  The  celebrated  laws  of  Zaleucus  of  Locris 
continued  in  force  two  centuries ;  but  the  progress  of  the  Tarentines  in 
luxury,  which  led  to  their  ruin,  was  not  less  rapid  than  their  advances 
in  literature  and  refinement.  Involved  in  a  contest  with  the  RomanSt 
they  demanded  the  aid  of  the  military  talents  of  Pyrrhus.  He  came  to 
their  assistance  with  30,000  men,  and  success  at  first  crowned  his  efforts 
on  the  fields  of  Heraclea  and  Asculum,  but  after  six  years  he  was  com* 
pelled  to  yield  to  the  ascendency  of  Rame.  Leaving  the  Tarentines  to 
their  own  resources,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  where  he  perished 
by  an  unworthy  death,  272.  The  fall  of  their  capital  in  the  following 
year  decided  the  fate  of  Southern  Italy. 

Puiac  Wars,  264  b.  c— Seven  years  after  the  reduction  of  Magna 
Grecid,  the  First  Punic  War  broke  out,  and  Sicily  became  the  theatre 
of  the  earliest  struggle  between  Rome  and  Carthage.  Syracuse,  the 
capital  of  the  island,  was  of  Corinthian  origin,— the  most  celebrated  of 
all  the  cities  that  were  founded  by  the  Greeks.  It  had  reached  the 
height  of  political  and  literary  renown  aboura  century  previous  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Punic  Wars.  The  single  name  of  Archimedes 
would  have  immortalized  it.  Epicharmus  was  the  model  of  Plautus, 
and  Theocrittts,  the  first  of  pastoral  poets,  has  been  closely  imitated  by 
Virsil.  So  great,  indeed,  was  the  estimation  in  which  leanung  was 
held,  that  even  the  tyrant  Dionysius  was  its  patron,  and  a  competitor 
lor  its  envied  hoAoois*    The  First  Punic  War  was  b^un  in  defence  of 


an  act  of  flagrant  injastice,  and  to  protect  a  band  of  murderons  savages 
The  Mamertines,  a  mercenary  body  of  Italian  soldiers,  after  serving  in 
the  armies  of  Agathocles,  had  taken  forcible  possession  of  the  city  of 
-Messana,  and  pat  all  the  inhabitants  to  Ihe  sword,  280.  The  Syracasann 
and  the  Carthaginians  united  to  punish  them,  upon  which  the  terrified 
eriminals  applied  to  the  Romans  for  support.  The  pretext  for  war  was 
eagerly  seized  on,  as,  independently  of  the  hatred  existing  between  the 
rival  republics,  it  was  necessary  to  remove  a  powerful  enemy  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Southern  Italy,  which  had  been  so  recently  conquered. 

Preliminary  ObsatxUums. 

The  defeat  of  Pyrrhus  and  the  subjugation  of  Magna  Grfficia,  with  the 
definitive  submission  of  Samnium  and  Etruria,  had  reduced  beneath  the  Roman 
sway  all  Italy  from  the  Arno  to  the  Straits  of  Messina.  The  Roman  name 
began  to  attract  attention  and  to  be  treated  with  respect :  the  constitution  was 
in  its  utmost  vigour;  and  a  chain  of  military  colonies,  tne  nurseries  of  hardy 
and  experienced  soldiers,  held  the  conquered  nations  in  awe  from  north  to  south. 
Such  was  the  state  of  Rome :  nor  was  that  of  Carthage  in  any  respect  inferior 
at  the  breaking  out  of  these  celebrated  wars— called  Jritaiic,  from  the  PoBni,  or 
Phoenicians,  from  whom  the  Carthaginians  were  descended.  They  are  three 
in.  number : — 

First y  264-241  b.  c,  by  which  the  Carthaginians  were  compelled  to  evacuate 
Sicily  and  the  Italian  Isles.  They  suffered  still  more  by  the  total  ezhaustion 
of  their  finances,  and  a  civil  commotion  of  three  years  and  a  half  (240-237), 
terminated  onlv  by  the  heroism  of  Hamilcar,  who  sought  the  aid  of  the  demo- 
cracy against  the  power  of  the  senate. 

Second,  218-202  b.  c.  Signalised  by  the  rivalry  of  Hannibal  and  Scipio.  The 
Romans  conquered  Spain,  and  Carthage  was  deprived  of  all  her  possesedons 
out  of  Africa. 

Third  J  149-146  B.  c.  Scipio  ^milianus,  snmamed  Africanus  II.,  took  and 
desuroyed  Carthage. 

First  Punic  War,  264-241  b.  c*— The  great  obstacle  to  carrying 
on  this  war  was  the  want  of  a  fleet,  which  the  ingenuity  of  Ihe  Romans 
soon  supplied ;  and,  strange  to  relate,  in  the  first  naval  battle,  the  consrd 
Duillius  defeated  a  nation  long  the  mistress  of  the  seas,  360.  Scipio 
expelled  the  Carthaginians  from  Corsica,  while  Regains  transferred  tlie 
seat  of  war  from  Sicily  to  Africa,  where  he  was  defeated,  and  taken 
prisoner  by  the  superior  skill  of  Xantippus,  a  Lacedemonian  general. 
The  torments  inflicted  on  the  captive  are  said  to  be  imaginary,  and  were 
invented  solely  to  extenuate  theTloman  cruelty  towards  liieir  prisoneta, 
and  to  make  it  appear  an  act  of  retaliation.  After  various  successes,  in 
one  of  which  on  Drepanum  (Trapani)  the  Romans  lost  ninety  galleys, 
and  28,000  men  killed  or  made  pnsoners,  the  Carthaginians  met  with  a 
signal  defeat  on  the  western  coast  of  Sicily,  vrbich  terminated  tiie  war, 
241.  The  conditions  of  peace  were  the  surrender  of  that  island  and  the 
payment  of  2200  talents. 

The  temple  of  Janus  was  now  shut  for  the  first  time  since  the  xoga 
of  Numa,  235  b.  c. 

Second  Punic  War,  518-203  b.  c. — The  issue  of  the  preceding 
while  it  exalted  the  Roman  state  and  extended  its  influence  ab 
increased  also  the  power  of  the  senate.  Little  breathing  time 
allowed  to  this  wariike  people.  Their  powerful  navy  was  next  employed 
in  destroying  the  Ulyrian  pirates  under  a  queen  called  Teuta ;  and  tiins, 
while  their  maritime  superiority  was  preserved,  their  first  political  retn- 
iions  with  Greece  were  formed.    A  dreadfal  war  of  six  year^  aAtt 
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jurmy  md  to  amounl  to  the  alisoet  incrediblo  number  of  700,000  infantiy 
uid  70,000  cavalry.  The  inyaders  had  entered  Etruxia  and  cut  to  pieces 
.60,000  men  near  Clusiomy  when  the  Tictory  near  Telamo  (225)  saved 
Rome.  Northern  Italy  was  soon  after  compelled  to  submit,  and  the 
jconquest  of  Istria  and  lllyria,  in  219,  opened  the  way  to  Greece. 

lliis  war  had  scarcely  ceased  when  the  Romans  were  called  upon  to 
defend  their  country  against  one  of  the  most  remarkable  generals  .of 
ancient  times.  Hannilml  was  the  sworn  enemy  of  Rome,  even  from  his 
youth.  He  succeeded  in  the  command  of  the  army  in  Spain,  to  hhi 
lather,  the  great  Hamilcar,  and  to  Hasdmbal,  Hamilcar's  son-in-law. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-six,  he  captured  the  city  of  Saguntum  in  alliance 
with  the  Romans,  and  in  a  short  time  completed  the  conquest  of  the 
Peninsula.  A  second  war  between  the  two  nations  now  broke  out,  in 
which  Hannibal,  adopting  the  policy  of  the  enemy,  carried  the  war  into 
the  heart  of  their  country.  By  a  rapid  march  he  crossed  the  Pyrenees, 
the  l^one,  and  the  Alps,*  and  with  little  more  than  30,000  men,  defeated 
'&e  consnl  Seipio  at  the  Ticinus.  Again  at  the  Trebia  he  vanquished 
Sempronius;  at  the  lake  Trasimenus  he  routed  Flaminius;  and  so 
eagerly  were  the  combatants  engaged  that  a  ^eat  earth(}uake,  which 
overthrew  many  cities  in  Italy,  was  by  them  quite  unperceived.   At  the 

rit  battle  of  Canme,  216,  hie  was  a^n  victorious,  and  left  70,000  of 
enemy  dead  on  the  field.  This  triumph  &rew  all  the  south  of  Italy 
into  his  hands;  hot  Rome  was  too  powerful  to  be  overthrown  even  by 
.such  a  terrible  reverse.  While  the  Carthaginian  army  was  wintering 
in  the  luxurious  Capua,  the  senate  was  occupied  in  raising  new  troops, 
conciliating  allies,  and  carrying  on  a  successful  war  in  Sicily,  Spam, 
Sardinia,  and  Greece.  Marcellus  inflicted  two  severe  checks  upon  Han- 
nibal near  Nola,  and  the  latter,  shortly  after,  while  menacing  Rome, 
«lost  Capua  and  Tarentum,  209.  His  brother  Hasdrubal,  marching  to  his 
assistance  with  60,000  men,  was  worsted  and  slain  near  the  Metaurus ; 
and  after  keeping  possession  of  Italy  fifteen  years,  during  which  neither 
money  nor  assistance  reached  him  from  home,  he  was  recalled  to  oppose 
the  armies  of  Seipio.  The  fate  of  Carthage  was  sealed  at  Zama,  where 
Hannibal  was  defeated.  Rigorous  terms  of  peace  were  imposed  on  the 
.vanquished  city :  all  her  foreign  possessions  were  to  be  given  up,-— her 
mnnitions  and  ships  of  war  to  be  surrendered,-^ a  tribute  of  10,000 
.talents  to  be  paid  in  fifty  years,  and  she  was  bound  to  engage  in  no  war 
without  the  consent  of  Rome,  202  b.  c. 

Hannibal,  on  bis  return,  was  placed  as  supreme  magistrate  at  the 
head  of  the  republic;  and  so  great  were  the  reforms  he  introduced  into 
tiie  finances,  that  ten  years  had  scarcely  elapsed  before  Carthage  was 
enabled  to  furnish  at  once  the  whole  of  the  tribute  which  she  had 
.engaged  to  pay  by  instalments.  The  Bareine  faction  to  which  he  be- 
lonffed  was  dominant;  that  of  Hanno  was  powerless.  Already  he 
jnewated  a  vast  confederacy  of  the  world  against  Rome,  when  he  was 
demanded  by  her  ambassadcn-s.     Compelled  to  flee  from  his  native 

*  Hannibars  inarch  across  the  Alps  has  called  forth  nearly  a  hundred  djflfersnt  seooonlf. 
The  most  in'obabie  routes  are  those  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  Mount  Gendvre,  or  Mount 
Geais.  The  dissartation  of  Messrs.  Cramer  and  Wiekham  appear  to  prove  that  the  flrtt 
must  claim  the  honour  of  Hannibars  passage.  The  reader  will  smile  at  the  aeeount  ot 
the  softening  the  rocks  by  the  joint  action  of  fire  and  vinegar,  or  esteem  it  au  eztia 
^vegaat  metapiior,  expfeMiVB  vtttm  anicNir  and  hnjietiioHty  of  tJw  iavtifing  army. 
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eountty^  ha  took  mIIh»  vitk  AatiMAiM  of  ^Sjriift;  he  tftwwarfs'mliimi 

to  Ciete,  and  then  to  mthynia,  where,  finding  that  Pnisiaft  the  king  ^i^i 
about  to  betray  him  to  his  enemies,  bo  took  poison,  ei  which  he  diei, 
183  B.  c,  in  the  6^th  year  of  his  age.  About  the  eame  period  Seipio,  his 
great  rival,  expired  in  retirement  at  Linternum. 

The  conquest  of  Magna  Gnecia,  and  the  intercourse  with  Sicily,  brought 
Rome  into  contact  with  the  philosophy  and  literature  of  Greece  at  a  penod 
when  they  had  reached  their  highest  perfection.  A  rapid  and  aioiost  unparaf* 
leled  improvement  was  the  consequence.  An  immediate  change  took  place  in 
the  language  ;  its  barbarisms  suddenly  disappeared,  and  Latin  became  aoom* 
parativeiy  polished  tongue.  The  power  of  Rome  was  also  greatly  in<7ea8ed  by 
the  result  of  the  Punic  War.  Her  dominion  extended  over  foreign  countries, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  Carthaginian  navy  left  her  without  a  rival  on  the  sea. 
She  had  now  become  also  a  great  military  republic,  and  began  henceforward 
to  a^re  to  universal  dominion,— «ui  object  rendered  easier  by  the  degeneraejr 
of  the  people  in  foreign  states. 

State  of  Europe  and  Asia  at  the  end  of  the  First  Punic  War. 

The  Roman  dominion  and  influence  prevailed  from  the  north  to  the  soi^; 
of  Italy,  in  Sicily,  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  on  all  the  northern  coast  of  Allies* 
and  began  to  be  felt  also  in  Greece  and  in  the  East.     At  this  epoch  there  were 
only  three  powers  capable  of  making  a  vigorous  resistance  against  the  con- 
querors of  Carthage.    These  were — 

1.  Greece,  in  which  these  various  nations  still  formed  a  strong  barrier:  Hnie 
fierce  JEtolians,  the  members  of  the  Achcean  League^  and  the  Saotians. 

2.  Macedonia  J  defended  by  its  lofty  mountains,  and  formidable  on  account 
of  its  courageous  and  active  population. 

3.  Syria,  the  most  powerful  of  the  kingdoms  which  rose  upon  the  ruins  of 
Alexander's  empire ;  but  the  kings  posterior  to  Seleucus  passed  an  effeminate 
life ;  the  example  spread  from  the  court  to  the  army,  and  even  the  Romans 
were  tainted  by  it  during  their  war  with  Antiochus. 

Prepare  :  Map  of  the  Roman  dominions. 
Trace :  Rout  of  Hannibal  and  his  campaigns  from  the  siege  of  Saguntnm 
till  he  quitted  Italy. 

GREECE  AND  MACEDON. 

The  extensive  anL  rapid  victories  of  Alexander  terminated  in  the 
murder  of  all  his  family,  and  the  usurpation  of  his  throne.  The  battle 
of  Ipsus  in  Phrygia  decided  the  fate  of  the  various  competitors.  Mace- 
don  fell  to  the  share  of  Oassander,  but  he  enjoyed  his  sovereignty  only 
tiiree  years ;  and  he  was  shortly  after  followed  to  the  tomb  by  Philip, 
his  successor.  The  two  remaining  sons  disputed  the  throne,  when 
Antipater  murdered  his  own  mother  Thessalonice,  for  the  partiality  she 
manifested  towards  his  younger  brother.  Each  now  applied  to  foreign- 
en  for  help:  Antipater  to  his  fiither-in-father  law  Lysimachus  of 
Thrace,  and  Alexander  to  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  by  whom  he  was 
shortly  afterwards  put  to  death.  The  army  proclaimed  Demetrius  king, 
and  in  his  person  the  house  of  Antigonus  ascended  the  throne  of  Mace- 
donia.^ His  seven  years'  government  was  a  constant  series  of  wars; 
and  being  dethroned  by  Pyrrhus,  he  died  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his 
son-in-law  Seleucus,  283  b.  c.  Lysimachus  of  Thrace  expelled  the 
ruler  of  Epirus  after  a  brief  reign  of  one  year ;  but  he  was  soon  involved 
in  a  war  with  Seleucus  Nicator  in  which  he  lost  his  life,  281.  The 
monarch  of  Asia  now  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Macedonia ;  but 
shortly  after  he  had  crossed  over  to  his  new  dpoumons,  he  fell  by  te 


moA  mi  C«ltiuu»»  hmfUbmr  of  the  Sgjfli«ii  mrr^MAgn.  Th^  aanmia 
"Mi  seaicely  secored  the  throne  before  he  loet  hie  life  in  battle  against 
^  invading  Gauk,  S79*  Antigotitte  G<»Hitas,  son  of  PoUoreetes,  who 
now  assameid  the  vacant  throne^  was  deposed  by  Pynhns ;  but  after  his 
death,  he  recovered  Ids  dominions,  whieh  he  and  his  family  possessed 
imtil  the  Roman  conquest.  He  died  in  his  «|fhtieth  year,  and  was  sue* 
ceeded  by  his  son,  Demetrius  II.,  243.  Philip  V.  aeeended  the  throne 
afbr  the  usurpation  of  Doson,  9S1.  At  tiie  early  age  of  nxteen  he 
disj^ayed  many  of  the  qualities  that  form  a  great  prince ;  he  participated 
IB  the  war  between  the  ^tolian  and  Achaean  leagues ;  and  ratified  a 
treaty  with  Hannibal  against  the  Romans.  Many  things  concurred  to 
prevent  both  parties  from  acting  upon  this  agreement,  and  finally  a 
general  peace  was  concluded  in  204. 

During  this  century  the  Gauls  or  Celts,  who  had  established  them- 
sdives  in  Pannonia  300  years  before,  threatened  Greece  with  invasion. 
Two  expeditions  were  unsuccessful,  but  the  third,  under  Brennus  11., 
cfverran  Macedonia,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Delphi,  where  a  dreadftd 
storm  having  thrown  their  army  intoconfusion,  they  were  attacked  and 
xeuted  by  the  Greeks.  Another  party,  continuins  their  march  towards 
ihe  East,  supported  the  claims  ot  Nicomedes  to  we  throne  of  Bithyma, 
and  settled  in  the  province  called  from  them  Galatia,  or  Gallo-Grscia. 

Athkns,  on  the  death  of  Alexander,  made  some  vain  endeavours  to 
lecoyer  her  liberty,  which  ended  in  the  imposition  of  a  more  grievous 
yoke.  To  regain  their  freedom  the  cities  of  Achaea  revived  the  ancient 
eonfedexacy,  named  the 

AcHAAN  League, — a  union  of  several  small  republics  in  Achaia, 
be«tnd  together  on  the  footing  of  perfect  equality.  Their  constitution 
was  so  renowned  as  to  be  adopted  by  several  other  Grecian  cities.  This 
coalition  was  dissolved  in  the  commotions  subsequent  to  the  death  of 
Alexander.  In  280,  it  was  partially  revived,  bat  aid  not  become  formi- 
dable till  the  accession  of  foreign  states  (243-229).  Many  great  names 
appear  in  connexion  with  it ;  such  as  the  virtuous  Aratus,  Philopcemen, 
and  Lycortas.  The  Romans  endeavoured  to  excite  quarrels  between 
the  diflferent  members,  with  the  view  of  checking  their  rising  power ;  yet 
Philopcemen,  the  last  of  the  Greeks,  maintained  their  dignity,  at  the  very 
time  when  die  Romans  presumed  to  speak  as  arbitrators.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Messenians,  and  poisoned  at  the  age  of  seventy ; 
and  the  venal  Callicrates  who  could  hear  unmoved  **  the  very  boys  in 
tkte  streets  taunt  him  with  treachery,"  became  bis  successor.  The 
conquest  of  Macedonia  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  Achsan  League* 
Above  1000  of  the  most  eminent  members  were  summoned  to  Rome, 
167,  and  kept  in  prison  seventeen  years  without  a  hearing ;  and  when  at 
length  they  were  allowed  to  return  home,  they  excited  a  war  against 
the  common  enemy.  Their  heroic  efforts  proved  vain  a^inst  dishonesty 
iHthin  and  the  powerful  arms  of  Rome  without.  With  the  taking  of 
Corinth  vanishea  the  last  hopes  of  Grecian  independence,  and  under 
the  title  of  Achaia  the  country  lost  even  its  name,  146  b.  c. 

EGYPT. 

T&B  Ptolemies.— >Ptolemy  I.,  323  b.  c,  the  son  of  Lagus  and  sup- 
|Baed  bxotiher  of  Alexa&d^,  was  governor  of  Egypt,  which 'titk  he 


im 

dffiifed  for fh«t of  kl«|r*  tAM  1ti«  haJAe  of  Ip^,  ^t.  H»  wkimA^ 
iorm  a  state  on  the  model  of  Greeee,  and  with  that  den^  beaatified 
Alexandria,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  its  celebrated  hbiary.  Hia 
empire  increased  every  day  in  wealth,  learning,  and  ciTilisation*  It  i» 
nid  of  him  that  he  never  went  to  war  wiUiout  necessity,  mid  that  be 
was  ^ways  suceessful.  He  was  nassed  Soter  (Delirerer)  by  the  Rho- 
dians,  whom  he  had  protected  against  the  attacks  of  Demetrius  PolioN 
cflftes,  304.  His  son,  the  seco»d  of  the  name,  who  had  ssoended  tii» 
throne  in  286  as  joint-king,  became  sole  monarch  two  years  after.  It 
was  in  irony  that  he  was  styled  Philadelphos,  having  put  one  brother  t» 
death  and  banished  ano^er.  In  the  patronage  he  bestowed  upon  learn* 
ing,  he  excelled  even  his  father:  at  his  court  were  entertained  ibi^ 
astronomer-poet  Aratus;  the  grammarians  Aristophanes  and  Aristarchns  ^ 
Theocritus,  and  Lycophron  the  celebrated  commentator ;  the  historian 
Manetho;  the  mathematic^ns  Conen,  Euclid,  and  Hipp»chus$  CMfi* 
maehus  and  Zenodotus,  the  latter  famous  for  his  notes  on  Homen  By 
his  order  the  Septuagint  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  wee  pre^ 
pved;  the  lighthouse  of  the  Pharos  erected ;  and  the  canal  between  tfae^ 
Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  deaied  ouU  Ptolemy  III.,  246,  trod  in  the  steps 
of  his  father  and  grandfather ;  his  grateful  subjects  styled  him  Euergetes 
fthe  Benefactor).  Before  his  death  in  831,  his  government  extended  to* 
Qyrene,  as  well  as  over  Coele-Syria,  Phoenicia,  LydLa,  Carta,  and 
Cyprus  in  the  north.  Egypt  was  singularly  fortunate  in  having  thrs» 
great  kings  in  succession.  The  changp  which  ensued  was  produced  in 
the  natural  course  of  events,  for  it  was  impossible  that  a  prosperons  eoait. 
should  remain  untainted  bv  luxury,  rtolemy  IV.  Philopator,  a  de- 
bauched and  cruel  monarch,  was  ruled  by  crafty  favourites,  who  tike*. 
wise  endeavoured  to  maintain  their  power  during  the  early  part  of  th^ 
reign  of  the  youthful  Ptolemy  Y.  surnamed  Epiphanes ;  but  the  nati<MBy. 
to  avoid  the  dangers  impending  from'  the  attacks  of  the  Macedonian  and 
Syrian  monarchs,  intrusted  the  regency  to  the  senate  of  Rome,  202, 

The  internal  government  of  Egypt  appears  latterly  to  have  been  in  most 
respects  similar  to  that  of  ancient  times.  The  division  into  names  continued ; 
the  regal  power  was  limited;  the  priestly  caste  with  their  ancient  forms  of 
religion  still  existed.  Under  Ptolemy  II.  Egypt  was  inferior  to  Rome  alone. 
Theocritus,  probably  with  the  exaggeration  of  a  poet,  speaks  of  its  33,000 
cities ;  at  all  events,  it  was  the  greatest  mercantile  nation  then  existing.  By 
its  caravans  and  its  fleet  of  merchant-ships,  it  collected  in  its  warehouses  this 
silks  and  spices  of  India,  the  purple  of  Phcsnicia,  the  precious  metals  of  Spain 
and  Thrace,  and  the  ivor^  of  Ethiopia.  The  revenue,  without  including  the 
corn-tax,  which  was  paid  in  kind,  amounted  to  14,800  silver  talents  (about  four 
millions  sterling). 

Consult :  Sharpe*8  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies. 

PARTHIA 

Lies  between  Media  and  Aria,  southward  from  Hyroania.  Tha 
tyranny  of  the  Syrian  viceroy,  Agathocles,  drove  the  inhabitants  into. 
rebellion.  Arsaces,  by  his  military  talents,  raised  himself  to  powery, 
and  with  him  begins  the  numerous  family  of  the  Arsacids,  256  b.  g. 
The  Euphrates,  the  Indus,  and  the  Caspian  Sea  soon  became  the  bomi- 
daries  of  the  kingdom,  remarkable  in  history  for  little  more  than  its 
obstinate  wars  against  the  Romans,  in  one  of  which  Crassus  was 
defeated  aad  kiiled)  53  b.,c.    HU  dea&  was  avj»aged  some  years  afiMP*' 


ymighy  tlie  oMml  VMtfdlw;  ht%  Jkilitti  the  Aposlafs,  ^MfMmg  te 
ktsoBS  of  experience,  ioT&ded  tha  eoantry  and  penshed  with  a.  mamnwm 
wmy .  The  regal  power  was  extinguished  by  the  Sassaaides,  a.  d«  SSfi. 
This  empire  was  divided  into  satrajnes,  and  contained  serefal  small 
tributary  kingdoms,  with  some  Greeo*Macedonian  settlements.  Tha 
eonstitution  was  monarchical  and  aristocratic.  The  supremaey  of  the 
Parthians,  a  mople  jealous  of  all  strangers,  interrupted  the  eommeioe 
between  the  East  and  West,  until  a  new  route  was  opened  by  Palmym 
^nd  Alexandria. 


SECOND  CENTURY. 


Rome.— 197,  Battle  of  Cynoscephalae.— 190,  Defeat  of  Antiochus  the  Great. 

—168,  Battle  of  Pydna.— 146,  Corinth  and  Carthage  burnt.— 133,  Fall  of 

Numantia.— 133  and  121,  GraccbL-«lll,  Jogurthine  War.-->102,  Cimbiie 

War. 
Jvi>MA — 166,  Judas  Maccabaus. — 130,  Independent..— 106,  Aristobalns. 
Ikveittions,  dec— 190,  Pumps  by  Hero  of  Alexandria 142,  Precession  of 

Equinoxes,  Latitude  and  Longitude,  Spherical  Trigonometry,  by  Hipparchus. 
LiTEiLATuax. — PolybiuB,  Aristarchns,  Bion  and  Moschus,  Ennius,  I'erenos. 

ROME. 

Macbpon  reduced.— The  fortunate  conclusion  of  the  Second  Funic 
War  had  inspired  the  Romans  with  a  desire  of  subjugating  the  world. 
Hostilities  were  declared  against  Philip  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
tribunes,  and  the  artful  Quintius  Flamininus  was  sent  against  him* 
Much  political  ingenuity  was  displayed  by  these  two  comoganders,  but 
at  length  Quintius  succeeded  in  gaining  over  the  Achsan  League, 
assist^  by  whose  cavalry  he  utterly  routed  his  antagonist  at  the  battle 
of  Cynoscephalae,  197  b.  c.  The  treaty  which  followed,  besides  con- 
fining the  king  to  the  boundaries  of  Macedon,  imposed  a  tribute  of  1000 
talents,  and  stipulated  for  the  surrender  of  his  fleet,  as  well  as  for  the 
reduction  of  his  army  to  ^0  men.  Roman  commissioners  now  filled 
the  country ;  but  the  troops  were  not  withdrawn  from  the  states  which 
had  been  declared  free  at  the  national  festival  of  the  Isthmian  games. 

Syrian  War. — Antiochus  HI.  of  Syria  was  the  only  remaining  enemy 
'  in  any  degree  formidable  to  the  Romans.  His  dominions  extended  from 
the  east  of  Persia  to  Asia  Minor,  and  he  was  meditating  the  conquest 
of  Egypt,  when  the  Roman  intervention  was  solicited  in  favour  of 
Ptolemy  V.  Some  time  after,  Antiochus  undertook  to  reduce  Caria  and 
Lydia,  andjhad  crossed  the  Hellespont  to  seize  on  the  Thracian  Cher« 
sonese.  At  this  time  Hannibal,  who  had  fied  to  him  for  refuge,  offered, 
at  the  head  of  10,000  men,  to  transfer  the  war  to  Italy.     Had  this  pro- 

?08al  been  adopted,  the  result  of  the  contest  might  have  been  different. 
'o  avert  the  impending  danger,  Rome  gained  oyer  to  her  interest 
£umenes  of  Pergamus,  whose  fears  had  been  excited  by  the  power  of 
Antiochus.  The  vanity  of  the  Greeks  was  flattered  more  than  ever; 
Philip  of  Macedon  was  easily  won  over;  and  the  fidelity  of  the  B«eo* 
tians  and  Aehieaas  was  asst»red.  The  importance  attached  to  this  waf 
9* 
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WIS  8a<»h,  dAt  the  Moral  KkmeSna  fbilmd»  the-  MnaleMi  t9  he  ftlMMl 
from  Rome  more  tkan  one  day  at » timew 

Antioehtts  commanded  his  aimy  in  person.  He  had  been  led  to  expect 
that  all  Greece  would  rise  at  his  approach,  bat  he  was  joined  by  only 
two  or  three  of  the  smaller  tribes.  At  Tliermopyle,  Cato,  by  a  bold 
morement,  gained  the  passage  defended  by  the  Syrian  army,  which  was 
utterly  routed,  Antiochas  himself  scarcely  halting  until  he  reached  the 
Asiauo  eontinent,  191^  His  rear  was  closely  pressed  by  the  Roman 
legions,  under  the  command  of  L.  Scipio,  whose  brother,  Afiricanus,  was. 
then  serying  as  his  lieutenant.  The  defeat  at  Magnesia  in  190,  for  ever 
broke  the  power  of  the  Syrian  empire,  and  the  conditions  of  peace 
included  the  evacuation  of  Asia  Minor,  the  surrender  of  Hannibal,  and 
the  payment  of  15,000  talents.  The  king  perished  in  attempting  to 
plunder  the  temple  of  Elymais  in  Persia,  187  b.  c. 

Syria  remained  a  separate  kingdom  many  years,  and  the  throne  was 
frequently  an  object  of  violent  contention,  until  Pompey  having  defeated 
Mithridates  and  Tigranes,  subdued  Antiochus  XL,  and  reduced  the  coun- 
try to  a  Roman  province,  65  b.  c. 

Perscus. — ^Fresh  disputes  arose  with  Macedon,  but  war  did  not  break 
out  until  173.  The  two  sons  of  Philip  were  Demetrius  and  Perseus, 
the  former  of  whom  had  been  sent  as  a  hostage  to  Rome.  The  policy 
of  the  senate  succeeded  in  attaching  ^is  youth  to  the  Roman  interest, 
with  the  view  of  causing  a  disunion  between  the  brothers.  Hence 
Demetrius  had  hardly  returned  to  Macedon  before  he  was  accused  of 
endeavouring  to  assassinate  Perseus.  Philip,  who  had  allowed  him- 
self to  be  prejudiced  against  his  son,  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  deathy 
and  died  himself  some  time  after  under  the  tortures  of  a  guilty  con- 
science. To  ascend  the  throne  by  the  murder  of  a  prince  befriended  by 
Rome,  was  almost  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  repub- 
lic. But  all  the  efforts  of  Roman  policy  were  required  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  a  powerful  confederacy  in  the  East.  A  deceitful  truce  was 
resorted  to  for  gaining  time ;  and  at  first  the  war  was  favourable  to 
Perseus.  At  length,  wearied  by  the  slow  progress  of  hostilities,  and 
contrary  to  their  usual  custom,  the  republicans  sent  an  old  general, 
Paulus  iEmilius,  against  him.  The  bloody  and  decisive  battle  near 
Pydna,  168  b.  c,  showed  how  easily  a  kingdom  may  be  overturned 
which  has  only  an  army  for  its  support.  Perseus,  after  being  led  in 
triumph,  was  starved  in  prison :  Macedonia  was  now  divided  into  four 
governments ;  and  the  inhabitants  were  forbidden  to  marry,  or  to  pur- 
chase property  out  of  their  district,  under  pain  of  death.  Their  gold- 
mines were  no  longer  to  be  worked,  all  commerce  with  foreigners  was 
prohibited,  and  as  if  to  insult  the  unfortunate,  they  were  declared  free. 
An  adventurer,  Andriscus,  pretending  to  be  the  son  of  Perseus,  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  aisaffected  ;  but  he  was  overcome  by  Metel- 
lus,  and  the  native  country  of  Alexander  submitted  finally  to  the  arms 
of  Rome,  146  b.  c. 

Conquest  of  Greece. — ^The  Greeks  perceived  when  too  late  the  error 
they  had  committed  in  demanding  Roman  aid  against  Macedon.  The 
members  of  the  Achaean  league  still  made  head  against  the  ambitious 
harbarians,  but  their  utmost  efforts  and  heroism  proved  vain.  At  Ther- 
mopyls,  and  again  at  the  Isthmus,  the  fortune  of  Italy  prevailed. 
Corinth  was  taken  by  Mummius,  who,  after  countenancing  the  moil 
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lieeaine  a  tributary  protinoe  vmmx  tiw  name  of  AeMda. 

Third  Punic  War. — Tliis  war  originated  in  domestic  faction.  Cato, 
envious  of  the  great  influence  possessed  by  Soipio  Nasica  in  the  senate, 
vas  offended  by  the  coldness  with  which  he  had  been  received  as 
ambassador  at  Cartha^ ;  and  the  disputes  with  Masinissa  were  made 
the  pretext  for  hostilities,  149.  The  Komans,  after  claiming  all  their 
ships  of  war,  ordered  the  Carthaginians  to  quit  their  city,  and  buUd 
another  in  the  interior.  So  imperious  a  command  was  not  obeyed ; 
despair  furnished  them  with  arms ;  the  women  cut  off  their  hair  to 
weave  cordage  for  the  ships,  and  gave  their  ornaments  as  a  contribution 
towards  the  defence  of  their  country.  During  three  years  the  deroted 
city  held  out;  but  at  length  the  younger  Scipio  ^milianus  obtained  a 
footing  within  its  walls.  For  six  days  more  the  inhabitants  maintained 
an  obstinate  resistance, —  every  inch  of  ground  was  defended  with 
desperation ;  and  in  the  end,  setting  fire  to  the  town,  they  perished  in 
the  rains.  Seventeen  days  the  conflagration  continued,  and  the  con- 
queror, it  is  said,  wept  at  the  dreadful  sight.  Thus  perished  the  mis- 
tress of  the  sea,  the  most  formidable  rival  of  Rome,  146  b.  c.  The 
city  was  more  than  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  contained  700,000 
inhabitants,  and  its  wealth  may  be  estimated  by  the  plunder  collected 
by  Scipio,  amounting  to  iei,500,000.» 

Spanish  War. — ^In  Spain,  also,  the  Roman  arms  had  proved  victo- 
rious. This  region  was  originally  possessed  by  Celts  and  Iberians,  a 
brave  and  independent  race,  whose  descendants  still  survive  on  ^e 
shores  of  Biscay.  The  rich  mines  of  gold  and  silver  excited  the  cupidity 
of  the  Romans,  but  so  courageously  was  the  country  defended,  that 
seventy  years  elapsed  ere  its  conquest  was  eflected.  Carthage  had 
never  possessed  more  than  the  coast  and  Bstica;  the  interior  and  the 
west  were  protected  by  the  mountains  so  favourable  to  that  species  of 
warfare  in  which  the  Spaniards  excel.  The  contest  began  with  the 
revolt  of  the  Seditani,  200  b.  c.  They  were  soon  crushed ;  and  after 
three  years'  tranquillity  the  senate  was  alarmed  by  the  news  of  a  general 
insurrection^  and  the  defeat  of  the  praetor  Sempronius.  Cato  cruelly 
retaliated  by  destroying  400  towns  in  one  day ;  but  Paulus  uEmilius, 
afterwards  so  famous  in  Macedon,  lost  6000  men,  whose  fate  he 
revenged  by  the  slaughter  of  20,000  Spaniards  in  the  following  year. 
Successive  battles  under  different  generals  took  place,  until  Sempronius 
Gracchus,  who  was  four  times  victorious,  concluded  a  favourable  treaty^ 
179.  Other  successes  gained  by  Posthumius  compelled  the  Lusitanians 
'  to  lay  down  their  arms.  After  a  long  peace,  only  interrupted  by  twp 
revolts  which* were  easily  quelled,  the  Celtiberians,  now  weary  of  inao 
tion,  defeated  Calpurnius  Piso,  routed  A.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  with  the 
loss  of  6000  men,  and  destroyed  his  army  at  Numantia,  153.  Mum- 
inius,  and  the  consul  Marcellus,  were  scarcely  more  fortunate. 
Alarmed  by  such  repeated  misfortunes,  the  Romans  regarded  Spain  as 
the  tomb  of  their  legions.  The  victories  were  dearly  purchased ;  men 
refused  to  be  enrolled  for  this  interminable  war ;  and  the  province  would 
bave  been  lost  but  for  the  courage  of  Scipio  ^milianus,  son  of  Paulu# 

*  It  hai  been  conjectured  that  the  city  of  Timbuctoo  may  have  been  fonnded  by  Ca^. 
teginiaM  wte  eaeaped  fkt»m  tin  conflagration  of  tlieir  city. 
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Gdba  were  untueeessful  in  all  bat  their  plans  to  enrich  themselTes ; 
the  latter,  by  an  atroeioiis  massacre  of  30,000  anarmed  men,  made  the 
name  of  his  country  an  object  of  execration  throoshout  the  Peninsula, 
A  shepherd,  named  Viriathus,  who  had  escaped  from  this  slaughter, 
pot  himself  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  partisans.  The  fame  of  his 
exploits  having  brought  together  a  numerous  army,  he  defeated  the 
praetor  sent  against  him,  149  b.  c.  Four  generals  were  successively 
foiled  by  this  skilful  leader ;  but  the  temporising  tactics  of  the  consul 
Fabius  JQmilianus  proved  a  match  for  him.  Metellus  Macedonicus 
restored  the  reputation  of  the  Roman  arms  in  Oeltiberia;  still  in  Lusi* 
tania,  Viriathus  defeated  a  new  proconsul,  and  afterwards  the  consul 
himself  near  Ituca.  The  exhaustion  of  both  parties  led  to  a  peace, 
most  humiliating  on  the  part  of  Rome,  which  was  only  a  snare,  as  the 
consul  Cepio  took  up  arms  as  soon  as  he  knew  that  the  allies  were 
separated  and  their  troops  disbanded.  Viriathus  still  resisted,  when  the 
invader,  unable  to  attain  his  ends  by  other  means,  corrupted  two  of  the 
officers  of  that  brave  commander,  who  assassinated  him  m  his  tent,  141 
B.  c.  With  his  death  ended  the  war  in  Lusitania,  only  to  break  oat 
more  fiercely  in  Celtiberia ;  it  was  no  longer  confined  to  the  mountains, 
for  NuQiantia  became  the  second  tenor  of  the  Romans.  The  consul 
Mancinus  was  beaten  in  every  encounter,  and  obliged  to  retreat  in  dis- 
grace, after  concluding  an  ignominious  treaty,  which  the  senate,  ever 
unfaithful  in  such  cases,  refused  to  ratify.  Scipio  ^milianus,  who  ten 
years  before  had  destroyed  Carthage,  was  nominated  to  conclude  this 
war.  He  blockaded  Numantia,  and  surrounded  it  with  a  double  line 
pf  fortifications;  the  one  to  repel  the  sallies  from  the  town,  the  other  to 
oppose  any  attempts  that  might  be  made  to  raise  the  siege.  At  last, 
reouced  by  famine  and  disease  to  a  very  small  number,  the  inhabitants 
set  fire  to  their  houses  and  perished  in  the  flames,  133  b.  c,  upon  which 
^e  Romans  took  possession  of  a  desolate  and  ruined  city. — ^The  reader 
will  not  fail  to  remark  the  extraordinary  perseverance  with  which  the 
Spaniards,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  history,  have  defended  their 
besieged  cities.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  more  than  three  names,— 
Saguntum,  Numantia,  and  Saragosa.  In  the  army  of  Scipio  were  two 
men  who  soon  after  became  very  celebrated,  Jugurtha,  grandson  of 
Masiniasa,  king  of  Numidia,  who  commanded  a  body  of  auxiliaries, 
and  Marius  who  was  destined  to  vanouish  him. 

Conquest  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.— The  wars  between  the  Gauls  and 
Romans  were  at  once  sudden  and  destructive;  and  the  senate  soon 
became  convinced  that  they  could  not  safely  leave  such  intrepid  enemies 
in  Upper  Italy.  These  oarbarians,  discovering  the  error  into  which 
they  had  fallen  in  not  seconding  the  designs  of  Hannibal,  seized  on  a 
favourable  moment  for  reviving  the  war.  In  'the  year  200  b.  c,  when 
the  general  attention  was  directed  to  the  Macedonian  contest,  Rome 
was  alarmed  by  the  report  of  ft  Gallic  tumult^  for  that  was  the  name 
peculiarly  applied  to  such  invasions.  Hamilcar  was  at  the  head  of  the 
united  tribes,  who  took  the  town  and  colony  of  Placentia,  which  he 
burnt  to  the  ground.  Cremona  was  threatened  with  a  similar  fate, 
when  the  assailants  were  attacked  by  the  consular  army,  and  routed 
with  the  loss  of  35,000  men,  including  their  general.  Seventy  stand- 
ards, dOO  war-ehaiiots,  aad  all  the  booty  that  had  been  collected  by 
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marked  with  the  usual  alternations  oL  success  and  defeat,  produced  aa 
excessive  loss  of  life  on  both  sides ;  the  Romaus,  howeyar,  cmined 
groondy  owing  to  the  greater  regularity  with  which  they  pursaed  their 
plans.  In  194  b.c.,  a  mone  Tigoious  effort  was  made,  but  the  two 
consuls  were  obliged  to  return  unsuccessfuL  The  population  of  Northern 
Italy,  meanwhile,  was  gradually  decreasing,  wnen  a  number  of  the 
more  influential  families  who  bore  the  Gallic  name,  submitted  to  the 
consuls ;  one  of  whom,  Q.  Flamininus,  desirous  of  pleasing  a  yonnff 
£riend  who  had  accompanied  him  from  Rome,  smote  to  the  ffround  ana 
stabbed  a  noble  Boian  who  had  fled  to  him  f<Nr  safety,  f 'gfat  years 
elapsed  before  he  was  punished  for  this  enmoi  undor  the  rigorous  ceiH 
sorship  of  Cato. 

Many  generous  efforts  were  still  made  by  the  Boians,  although  dis- 
united ;  but  in  191  they  were  defeated  by  the  consul  Scipio  Nasica,  and 
lost  20,000  men.  Proud  of  his  success,  he  committed  the  most  horrible 
Taraees,  and  dared  to  boast,  when  claiming  the  honours  of  a  triumph, 
that  ne  Imd  left  none  alive  of  the  Boian  raee  eseept  the  old  laen  and 
children.  Unable  any  longer  to  contend  against  a  eruei  enemy,  and 
too  proud  to  live  dependent  in  their  native  country,  they  crossed  the 
Noncan  Alps  to  seek  a  refuge  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  in  the  year 
190  B.C. 

Conquest  of  Liouria.—- The  Gallic  and  Ligurian  insurrections  were 
llie  great  military  schools  of  the  Roman  legions.  Livy  observes  that 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Boians,  the  Ligurians  appeared  reserved  by 
Providence  to  maintain  the  discipline  of  the  soldiers  auring  the  intervals 
between  the  more  regular  wars.  Their  resistance  lasted  thirty  years, 
beginning  with  the  massacre  of  the  prntor's  escort  in  189.  ,For  several 
seasons  ue  two  consuls  were  sent  into  Liguria,  one  of  whom,  M.  Po- 
pilius  Lamas,  in  173,  besieged  Caiystum,  which  surrendered  on  favour* 
able  conditions.  These  were  not,  however,  respected  ;  the  inhabitants 
were  deprived  of  their  aims,  their  city  was  deatri^ed,  themselves  sold 
as  slaves,  and  their  goods  put  up  to  auction.  Even  the  senate  was 
shocked  at  this  atrocious  conduct,  and  gave  orders  for  the  liberation  of 
the  people,  and  the  restoration  of  their  property.  Popilius  disobeyed 
I3ie  decree,  and  preserving  his  command  as  proconsul  m  the  next  year, 
pTOToked  a  universal  rising  of  the  Ligurian  tribes.  The  indignation  at 
Rome  was  at  its  height,  and  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  senate,  declared  that  if  on  the  first  of  August  there  re- 
mained one  Statiellian  unliberated,  the  author  of  the  crime  should  be 
sought  out  and  punished.  The  new  consuls  replaced  Popilius,  and  he 
was  saved  from  the  menaced  judgment  by  intrigue  and  influence;  yet 
he  had  massacred  20,000  innocent  persons !  The  last  struggle,  which 
soon  afterwards  began,  continued  nearly  four  years.  Each  summer  two 
armies  and  two  consuls  were  required,  in  the  words  of  Floras,  *'  to 
hr&dik  that  stone  on  which  the  Roman  people  had  for  so  long  a  time 
Sharpened  their  swords,"  163  B.C. 

Istria,  which  had  been  conquered  in  221,  recovered  its  liberty  during 
Hie  Second  Punic  War,  but  it  was  again  reduced  under  the  yoke  of 
Rome  a  few  years  before  the  subjugation  of  Liguria.  One  circumstance 
alone  in  the  campaign  deserves  mention,  for  all  these  wars  against  tiie 
Independent  tribes  of  Gallic  or  German  origin,  aj»  bat  a  r^tition  oC 
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Monlo  «fid  fkB  piitHsipal  Istrian  ctiiefs  had  been 
driven  from  place  to  place  until  they  took  refu^  in  the  strong  town  of 
Nesactuou  C.  Claudius  Pulcher  immediatdy  Isdd  siege  ta  it,  and 
finding  himself  impeded  in  bis  operati<m8  by  the  river  Arsia,  which 
supplied  the  besieged  with  water,  succeeded  in  turning  it  into  a  new 
ehanneL  The  barbarians,  struck  with  terror  at  the  drying  up  of  the 
sdream,  without  demanding  terms  of  surrender,  killed  their  wives  and 
children  on  the  ramparts  m  sight  of  the  enemy,  and  flung  them  over 
into  the  ditches*  In  the  midst  of  this  frightful  slaughter  the  Roman 
soldiers  scaled  the  walls  and  penetrated  into  the  eity.  The  king  killed 
himself  with  his  own  sword  to  avoid  falling  alive  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy ;  the  survivors  surrendered  or  were  slain.  The  possession  of 
Istria  secured  the  dominion  over  the  Adriatic ;  while  the  conquest  of 
Sardinia  and  Corsica  gave  the  Romans  two  important  posts  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  former  island  was  reduced  by  Sempronius,  tiis 
father  of  the  Gracchi ;  and  so  great  a  number  of  captives  was  brought 
to  Rome  that  Sardi  venales  (Sardinians  for  sale)  became  a  proverb  to 
designate  any  considerable  quantity  of  articles  for  which  it  was  difficult 
to  find  purchasers. 

ItUemal  Condition  4^  Borne. 

With  the  termination  of  those  great  wars,  which  may  be  said  to  hove  oom- 
promised  the  safety  of  Rome,  began  the  internal  dissensions  which  had  beea 
suspended  ia  the  presence  of  a  foreign  enemy ;  and  that  city,  now  become  the 
mistress  of  the  world,  was  doomed  to  be  torn  asunder  by  this  strife  of  rivtl 
Mictions. 

After  the  fall  of  Carthage,  the  people,  noble  and  plebeian,  enriched  by  the 
qpoil  of  empires,  were  desirous  in  their  turn  to  taste  the  luxuries  of  the  East; 
and  hence  an  unrestrained  voluptuousness  suddenly  appeared  in  the  city,  bring- 
ing with  it  the  most  fri^rhtfal  depravity.  In  many  of  the  nobler  mmds  this 
seduction  commenced  with  the  externals  of  Greek  civilisation.  Seipio  Africa* 
lius,  in  particular,  affected  the  Athenian  manners,  and  thus  excited  the  indigna> 
tion  of  his  quaestor  Cato.  Flamininus,  Metellus,  ^milius,  Fabius,  and  other 
patricians,  followed  the  example  of  Seipio ;  and  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  assertors  of  the  ancient  mannere,  tney  united  by  adoptions  and  intermar- 
riages, and  thus  began  that  faction  which  so  long  controUod  the  senate  itselC 
and  endeavoured  to  take  away  manv  of  the  p<^ular  privileges.  Their  pride 
and  strength  may  be  gathered  from  the  defence  made  by  Fabius  in  behalf  of 
his  son-in-law,  who  had  been  declared  guilty  of  treason :— He  is  not  guilty,  for 
he  married  my  daughter.  Cato  alone  darea  to  resist,  and  attacked  their  chie^ 
having  instigated  the  tribunes  to  summon  him  to  render  an  account  of  the 
various  sums  of  money  he  had  received.  The  result  of  this  struggle  is  unknown; 
but  it  appears  certain  that  Africanus,  after  momentarily  triumphin|[  over  the 
tribunitial  power,  was  compelled  to  retire  to  JLinternum,  where  he  died. 

In  195  the  Roman  matrons,  displeased  with  the  severity  of  the  Opptan  law,* 
succeeded  in  procuring  its  abrogation  in  despite  of  the  exertions  of  Cato.  Tea 
▼ears  after,  it  became  evident  that  the  intercourse  with  Greece  and  the  East 
nad  introduced  into  Rome  many  danj^erous  innovations.  Numerous  crimes, 
the  work  of  unknown  hands,  had  excited  terror  throughout  the  city,  when  ths 
senate  discovered  that  an  obscure  superstition,  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  had  beea 
mysteriously  communicated,  and  that  this  worship,  whose  rites  were  prostitv* 
tion  and  the  murder  of  those  who  refused  to  submit  to  infamy,  already  counted 
numerous  partisans.  The  greatest  precautions  were  taken  to  convict  ths 
criminals,  and  many  women,  who  had  been  initiated  into  these  disgracelal 
mysteries,  were  secretly  put  to  death  in  their  own  houses. 

*  By  the  Oppian  law  women  were  forbidden  to  wear  more  than  half  an  ounce  of  gold, 
to  have  partynsoloured  garments,  or  to  be  carried  about  in  any  city  or  towa,  except  ift 
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ixmunation  of  Cato  to  the  censorship.  While  in  thia  omce  he  expelkd  sevenl 
members  of  the  senatei  and  among  others  the  Q.  Flamininus  mentioned  above. 
He  eatablished  many  sumptuary  regulations;  taxed  private  carriages,  and 
mmierous  articlea  of  dress ;  cut  off  all  the  private  conduits  which  were  fed  by 
the  public  founuins;  demolished  the  buildings  which  eocioached  oo  the  public 
way ;  and  by  his  financial  changes  greatly  increased  the  revenues  of  the  state. 
Luxury  at  home  could  only  be  supported  by  injustice  abroad,  and  according^ 
we  find  tne  provinces  on  all  sides  appealing  to  the  senate  against  the  exactiomi 
of  their  governors.  The  Sicilian  deputies  said  they  would  rather  be  swallowed 
mp  in  Etna  than  have  Marceilus  a  second  time  to  rule  over  them.  Spain,  from 
its  containing  salver  mines,  was  made  a  scene  of  plunder  by  its  numerous  pna- 
4ors.  Greece  met  with  no  better  fate ;  both  its  temples  and  private  houses 
being  pillaged.  When  Anicius  vae^fied  £|>irus  and  lUyria,  150,000  of  tha 
natives  were  sold  into  slavery,  and  all  their  cities  dismantled. 

A  thirst  of  distinction  appeared  among  the  great,  who  disdained  to  be  con- 
Ibunded  in  the  crowd  of  their  fellow-nobfes.  Victorious  generals,  assuming  the 
liamea  of  the  countries  they  had  subdued,  were  callea  Africanus,  AsiaticuSt 
Hacedonicus,  and  such  like.  Public  ofiioes  were  now  become  so  lucrative, 
that  the  higher  ranks  sought  them  with  avidity.  The  villian  law,  which  fixea 
the  age  at  which  these  could  be  filled ;  a  law  passed  in  181  against  the  corrupt 
practices  preceding  an  election ;  the  consular  law  of  159  against  bribery, — wero 
nugatory.  The  Sabinian  law  of  139provided  for  the  purity  of  election.  Four 
new  tribunals,  under  the  name  of  Quattiones  Perpeiua^  were  estabhshed  to 
inquire  into  all  cases  of  extortion,  bribery,  or  peculation ;  bat  the  judges  parti« 
<»pated  in  the  disorders  which  it  was  their  duty  to  punish,  and  shamelessly  sokl 
their  decisions. 

Before  the  various  public  offices  were  opened  to  the  plebeians,  there  had 
been  a  continual  and  frequently  a  bloody  struggle  between  the  patricians  and 
the  popular  leaders ;  but  the  plebeian  nmilies,  which  became  illustrious  from 
the  stations  filled  by  their  members,  were  at  last  confounded  with  the  higher 
order,  and  formed  with  them  an  aristocracy  so  much  the  more  dangerous  as  it 
comprehended  many  whose  ancestors  had  long  contended  for  popular  privileges. 
The  plebeians  themselves  were  altered.  Decimated  by  continual  wars,  the 
flebst  whkh  now  crowded  the  forum,  was  a  confused  medlev  of  Italians  and 
veedmen  mingled  with  the  ancient  Romans,  who  had  lost  all  traces  of  theh* 
former  dignity  by  misery  and  association  with  those  whose  bodies  were  free, 
but  whose  minds  yet  retained  the  feelings  of  slaves.  Such  a  populace  was  little 
respected  or  feared  by  the  senate ;  stdC  so  long  as  external  enemies  remained 
to  be  encountered,  the  people  were  relieved  by  the  founding  of  numerous 
eolonies.  In  197*  fifteen  hundred  families  were  settled  in  five  towns  of  Cam- 
pania and  Etruria ;  three  years  later  six  new  colonies  were  formed  in  Lucania 
and  Bruttium ;  and  thirteen  others  between  192  and  175.  Gratuitous  distribu- 
tions of  corn  were  made  at  Rome,  and  all  usury  was  forbidden  by  the  tribunes. 
But  the  exertions  of  the  senate  were  not  the  less  directed  to  the  depression  of 
the  plebeian  influence  in  the  government.  In  176,  the  censors  confined  the 
populace  to  the  four  lowest  tribes ;  and  eight  years  afterwards  one  of  these  four 
was  made  to  contain  all  whose  landed  possessions  were  not  of  the  value  of 
90,000  sesterces,  about  £2A0  sterling.  By  degrees  the  senators  usurped  the 
whole  executive  powers  of  the  government ;  and  the  knights,  whom  they 
reused  to  consider  as  a  new  order,  were  their  sole  antagonists.  The  richest 
Romans  formed  this  class,  which  was  open  to  nobles  and  plebeians,  provided 
lliey  were  possessed  of  the  requisite  pecuniary  qualification.  Placed  between 
^  senate  and  the  people,  the  Equites  or  Knights  meditated  a  separation  from 
both,  and  the  formation  of  a  distinct  order  in  the  slate.  When  almost  too  late* 
the  senate  repented  of  their  alienation  from  this  powerful  intermediate  body. 

The  disorders  of  the  government  were  increased  by  the  defective  harvests  of 
144  and  143,  and  by  the  absence  of  all  colonization  during  more  than  thirty 
years,  beginning  with  168  b.  c.  The  only  resource  left  to  the  impoveri^ied 
Biultittule  was  to  enter  the  service  of  the  patricians  or  of  the  wealthy  knights; 
tat  these  Masses  prefened  slave-labour,  and  besides,  tfas  examfdeet  Cdatai 
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•ft  being  more  profitable.  The  poor  were  now  reduced  to  the  alt^rnatiTe  of 
death  or  of  a  revolution  which  might  improve  but  certainly  could  not  aggravate 
their  condition. 

Servile  War,  134-131. — The  demands  of  the  people  were  preceded 
by  those  of  the  bondmen.  Slavery,  that  scourffe  of  the  East,  had  been 
extended  over  all  Italy  by  the  conquests  of  the  Komans ;  for  those  who 
had  subdued  Greece  and  Carthage  disdained  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
Everywhere  slave-labour  had  replaced  that  of  the  freeman ;  and  the  land 
was  covered  with  an  infinite  number  of  those  unfortunate  wretches  whom 
war  had  deprived  of  their  liberty,  or  who  had  been  kidnapped  on  thi& 
coasts  of  Tlirace  or  Asia  Minor.  As  has  been  ever  the  case,  the 
severity  and  cruelty  of  the  proprietors  increased  with  the  number  of 
their  victims.  This  led  to  a  revolt,  which  broke  out  at  Tauromenium, 
headed  by  the  Syrian  Eunus,  a  pretender  to  the  gift  of  prophecy.  Four 
pretoTS  were  successively  defeated  by  these  armed  slaves,  whose  num- 
bers soon  increased  to  200,000.  At  last,  a  consul  was  sent  again^ 
them,  and  the  success  of  Rupilius,  aided  by  his  prudent  measures, 
terminated  a  revolt,  which,  if  it  had  spread  to  Italy,  might  have  coi»* 
promised  the  safety  of  Rome.  Had  the  slaves  within  the  city  acted  in 
concert  with  those  of  Sicily,  they  easily  would  have  crushed  their 
masters,  than  whom  they  are  said  to  have  been  ten  times  m<fle 
numerous.*  ? 

The  Gracchi. — ^The  revolt  of  the  slaves  menaced  the.exist^iceof 
the  state;  while  the  revolution  attempted  by  the  Gracchi,  nearijf 
depriving  the  nobles  of  the  power  they  had  usurped,  transferred  it  to 
the  hands  of  the  people.  The  horrible  scenes  enacted  in  the  battle-field 
were  now  to  be  repeated  in  the  streets  of  Rome ;  and  we  see  the  jusi 
retaliation  upon  the  citizens  of  all  the  cruelties  they  had  inflicted  on  the 
con<]^uered  nations.  A  warlike  people  are  usually  cruel,  blood-thirsty, 
and  Ignorant  of  the  value  of  human  life.  Tiberius  Gracchus,  grandson 
«of  Amcanus,  distinmiished  himself  in  Africa  and  in  Spain,  but  the 
senate  having  refused  to  sanction  his  treaty  with  the  Numantines,  he 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  populace,  and  was  elected  to .  the 
tribunate.  The  deserted  condition  of  Italy,  which  he  had  witnessed  in 
his  way  to  Spain,  is  said  to  have  excited  him  to  put  an  end  to  a  ststB 
of  things  which  threatened  to  deprive  his  country  of  her  free  inhabi- 
tants, and  replace  them  by  slaves.  His  project,  previously  entertained 
by  Laelius  the  friend  of  Scipio,  was  to  resume  the  public  lands,  leaving 
to  the  rich,  who  had  usurped  them,  500  acres  for  themselves  individual 
ly,  and  250  for  each  of  their  children ;  besides  which,  a  compensation 
was  to  be  made  for  the  portion  they  were  to  surrender,  that  it  might  be 

*  There  m  great  difficulty  in  calculatini;  tb«  amount  of  the  slave  population  in  the 
Koman  dominions.  Mr.  Blair,  in  his  valuable  treatise  on  '*  Slavery  amongst  the  Ro- 
mans," estimates  that  before  the  ftill  of  Corinth,  the  proportion  was  one  slave  t»  vnsf 
fireeman,  and  from  that  period  to  Alexander  Severus,  as  high  as  three  to  one.  Mai^ 
rich  individuals  counted  (heir  slaves  by  thousands.  Scaurus  possessed  upwardn  of  8000; 
those  of  Crassus  formed  the  builc  of  his  property.  Their  value  affords  a  curious  iDsiebt 
into  Roman  manners.  The  cook  of  Apicius  was  sold  for  jC773;  a  fool  or  jester  wr 
X161 :9 :2  ;  the  slave  actor,  rendered  fkinous  by  the  pleadiHf  of  Cicero,  for  iCI6l4: 11  :& 
Be,  as  well  as  a  good  physician,  a  scribe,  or  a  rhapsodic,  was  vakiable  for  the  emolv- 
ments  be  brought  to  his  owner.  Death  was  a  frequent  punishment ;  on  one  occasion 
upwards  of  400  were  executed  because  they  had  not  prevented  the  murder  of  their  maste 
Whipa.  tboaga  of  ball's  hide,  iron  collars,  and  aaeli  instmments,  supplied  the  nore  eoai 
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tribune  put  his  veto  upon  this  lenient  measure  of  Gracchus,  who  imme« 
diately  appealed  to  the  people  to  procure  the  dismissal  of  the  refractory 
nagistrate*  Hie  agrarian  laws  were  then  carried,  and  proved,  as  miffht 
hare  been  expected,  not  only  a  heavy  blow  to  the  senatorial  party,  but 
even  fatal  to  tne  ttanquiility  of  Rome«  Tiberios  was  accused  of  aiming 
at  the  sovereignty,  and  was  slain  toother  with  300  of  his  partisans  by 
Sci]>io  Nasica  and  an  armed  body  of  the  senators;  but  although  others 
of  his  adherepts  were  banished,  his  party  did  not  cease  to  be  formidabley 
as  it  comprised  nearly  the  whole  of  the  people.  The  partition  of  llie 
lands  was  no  longer  opposed ;  and  Scipio  was  compelled  to  leave  tho 
city,  which  he  never  again  revisited.  The  conqueror  of  Carthage,  sur* 
named  iBmilianus,  was  chosen  to  carry  the  laws  into  execution,  but  h« 
soon  became  unpopular,  139  b.  c. 

Caiits  Gracchus,  untaught  by  his  brother's  fate,  pursued  the  same 
course  of  agitation.  Not  contented  with  reviving  the  laws  of  Tiberius, 
be  wished  to  extend  the  freedom  of  the  state  to  the  Italian  allies,  and 
thus  place  the  government  at  the  control  of  any  faction  that  could  meet 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  keep  possession  of  the  place  of  assembly.  He 
also  attempted  to  fix  a  maximum  price  on  com,  and  to  neutralize  the 
senate  by  the  addition  of  600  members.  Nor  were  his  exertions  con* 
fined  to  legislative  changes:  he  re-established  several  colonies,  built 
public  granaries,  and  constructed  broad,  solid,  and  commodious  roads 
throughout  all  Italy.  His  authority  in  the  senate  was  almost  mon« 
archil ;  for  being  admitted  to  their  deliberations,  he  was  often  con- 
sulted. His  absence  at  Carthage,  where  a  new  city  was  erecting, 
furnished  his  enemies  with  the  means  of  destroying  his  power.  Com- 
pelled to  take  arms  in  self-defence,  he  with  nearly  3000  followers  perish- 
ed in  the  streets,  121  b.  c,  leaving  as  a  successor  C.  Marius,  formed  by 
bixth  and  education  to  be  the^eadof  the  Roman  populace. 

Reflbctiors.— The  revolution  attempted  by  the  Graeehi  was  not  overcome, 
h  was  merely  retarded ;  and  the  violence  with  which  the  nobles  opposed  the 
measures  of  the  reforming  party  was  soon  retaliated  upon  them.  I'he  consuls 
had  stood  aloof  during  the  contest :  the  faction  of  the  Great,  as  Sallust  calls  it, 
was  superior  even  to  the  senate.  The  laws  of  the  Gracchi  were  intringed ;  the 
gratuitous  distribution  of  com  from  the  public  granaries  was  much  limited ;  and 
soon  the  asrarian  laws  themselvea  were  repealed.  The  privileges  of  the  knights 
were  attacked  by  this  aQ«>powerful  body*  which  between  the  years  121  and  lOt 
B.  c.  proscribed  all  the  new  men,  and  allowed  none  to  aspire  to  the  consulate  or 
the  cdrule  offices  who  did  not  belong  to  their  ranks.  Such  violence  provoked 
a  reaction,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  cruelties  of  Marius,  who  had  himself 
been  a  victim  of  the  faction.  He  had  been  raised  to  the  tribunate,  by  his 
patron  Metellns,  but  finding  himself  unable  to  contend  at  the  head  of  the 
people  against  the  nobles,  he  sought  elsewhere  the  credit  and  influence  which 
he  could  not  obtain  at  Rome.  He  was  appointed  the  quaestor  of  Metellus  in 
the  Jugortfame  War. 

JuGURTHiNE  War,  111  B.  c. —  Jugurtha  the  nephew  of  Masinissa, 
having  seized  the  throne  of  Numidia  and  murdered  his  cousins,  human- 
ly, not  less  than  policy,  compelled  the  Romans  to  assist  their  ancient 
miy,  and  the  usurper  was  declared  a  public  enemy.  His  first  efforts 
were  successful,  more  by  the  influence  of  gold  than  the  force  of  arms^ 
bat  Metellus  first  drove  him  out  of  his  kingdom^  and  Marius,  who  tex- 
10  *" 


ipinated  the  war*  led  bim  in  Irinaqih  to  a  pdwD,  wli«r»  he  was 

to  death,  106  b.  c. 

Consult :  Sallust's  Jugurthine  War. 

CiMBRic  War,  103  a.  c— Scarcely  had  Marina  retained  from  Namidift» 
when  he  was  called  to  save  Rome  from  the  gpreatest  perils  she  had 
encountered  since  the  time  of  Hannibal.  The  Oimbri  and  the  Teutonet^ 
issuing  from  the  boundless  forests  of  the  North,  menaced  both  Gaul  and 
Italy  with  invasion.  The  Romans  marched  to  the  protection  of  their 
province,  which  already  extended  along  the  shoree  of  the  Gulf  of  Lyons 
from  the  Alps  to  the  Pyrenees.  Several  consular  armies  were  defeated, 
and  ruin  seemed  impending  over  the  capital  when  Marius  was  elected 
consul.  This  elevation,  while  it  protected  Rome  from  enemies  without, 
served  only  to  expose  it  to  more  imminent  danger  from  within.  His 
consulate  was  prolon^d  for  three  years,  during  which  time  he  brought 
his  army  into  the  strictest  discipline.  Embracing  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, he  met  the  Teutones  at  Jqum  Sexiix  (Aix),  and  defeated  them 
with  terrible  slaughter,  102.  Hastily  recrossmg  itie  Alps,  he  attacked 
the  Cimbri  at  Fereellw,  on  the  Seaaiiea  (Sesia),  where  victory  declared 
in  his  favour,  and  140,000  of  the  enemy  lay  dead  on  the  plain,  101  b.  o. 

The  honours  which  Marius  received  for  this  triumph  prove  how  great 
was  the  consternation  at  Rome.  He  was  surnamed  the  Third  Rommus; 
each  citizen  offered  libations  in  bis  name ;  and  he  himself  compared  his 
exploits  to  those  of  Bacchus  in  his  Indian  campaigns.  The  conoueror 
signalized  his  first  government  by  a  very  remarkable  innovation.  Down 
to  this  period  the  proletars^  who  constituted  the  lowest  tribes,  and  were 
exempted  on  account  of  their  poverty  from  all  contributions  to  the  state, 
had  never  been  admitted  into  the  Roman  armies.  Marius  enrolled  them ; 
and  these  men,  whose  only  means  of  support  had  too  frequently  been 
confined  to  the  charity  of  the  rich,  now  enjoyed  a  regular  pay,  and 
formed  part  of  the  military  force  of  Ihe  nation.  Having  no  ties  to  thek 
country,  they  soon  neglected  Rome  in  faiTour  of  the  chief  who  supplied 
them  with  booty,  and  from  this  moment  the  armies  ceased  to  belong  to 
the  republic. 

JUDJEA  AND  SYRIA. 

The  Maccabees. — Judaea  successively  acknowledged  the  supremacy 
of  Egypt  and  Syria;  and  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  301,  inr which  Antigonos 
fell,  threw  it  into  the  hands  of  Ptolemy  Laffus,  during  whose  reign  the 
high  priest  Simon  beautified  Jerusalem  and  surrounded  it  with  walls. 
It  suffered  severely  in  the  wars  of  Antiochus  the  Great  with  the  Elffyp^ 
tian  monarchs.  The  Syrian  king,  surnamed  Epiphanes,  restrained  by 
the  Romans  from  pursuing  his  conquests  in  Egypt,  revenged  himself  oa 
Judaea,  took  the  capital,  slew  40,000  of  its  inhabitants,  and  led  an  equal 
number  into  captivity,  170  b.  c.  In  168,  he  issued  a  decree  of  extermi- 
nation against  the  whole  Jewish  race,  which  was  acted  on  by  his  will" 
ing  mimster  Apollonius.  The  streets  ran  with  blood,  the  city  was 
plundered,  and  as  the  ceremonies  of  their  religion  were  denounced,  they 
could  not  be  observed  without  danger.  He  next  enjoined  uniformity  or 
worship,  and  the  most  dreadful  penalties  were  inflicted  upon  those  who 
did  not  profess  the  Grecian  idolatry.  Two  mothers  were  thrown  from 
the  wall,  with  their  infants  at  their  necks,  for  having^  complied  with  the 
commands  of  the  Mosaic  Law ;  but  the  firmness  inspired  by  true  religion 
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^ra^  ttewtr  inofo  Btnm^y  exfUDQidifittd  ^iaii  during  liieso  persecutioiis* 
Seven  brothen  were  bToaght  out,  and  condemiied  to  witness  and  to  suffer 
In  their  mother's  presence  sach  tortures  as  the  heart  of  man  could 
scarcely  devise:  their  tongues  were  out  out,  their  limbs  mangled,  the 
scalps  torn  from  their  hea<M,  befi»e  they  w«pe  eonsigned  to  the  boiling 
caldron  or  the  fire.  The  aged  father  himself,  for  Eleasar  had  passed  his 
90th  year,  went  cheerfully  to  the  torment,  ^^  to  set  an  example  to  youth 
how  to  die  for  the  honourable  and  holy  laws."  But  when  longer  for- 
bearance would  have  been  ciiminal,  a  race  of  heroes,  the  Maccabees,* 
arose,  by  whom  the  Syrians  were  driven  from  their  country,  166. 

The  entefprises  of  Judas  Maccabeus  were  eminently  successful : 
Apollonins,  the  govenMnr  of  Samaria,  was  defeated  and  slain ;  as  was 
also  Seron,  satrap  of  Goele-Syria.  Antioehus  hastily  prepared  to  queU 
the  insurrection,  and  a  numerous  army  was  accordingly  marched  into 
Judaea  under  the  .command  of  Nieaaor,  Gomias,  and  Ptolemy  Macron. 
Maccabasus,  unable  to  m^t  such  an  overwheuning  force,  kept  bis  troops 
in  the  mountains,  from  which  he  continually  harassed  the  enemy  by 
desultory  attacks.  At  last,  seizing  on  a  favourable  opportunity,  he 
utterly  routed  Nicanor,  divided  the  rich  spoils  of  his  camp  among  the 
soldiers,  and  sold  into  captivity  the  slave-merchants,  who,  calculating 
on  victory,  had  accompamed  the  invaders  to  purchase  their  prisoners. 
Two  other  victories  freed  Judcea  from  the  Syrians,  and  the  patriotic 
army  entered  their  deserted  capital.  The  holy  places  were  repaired  and 
purined,  public  worship  was  restored,  and  the  feast  of  the  dedication 
celebrated.  Thus  did  Judas  achieve  the  temporary  independence  of  his 
country,  and  rescue  his  nation  from  apparently  certain  destruction. 

Antioehus,  dying  in  164,  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  sumamed  £upa« 
tor,  who,  acting  under  the  advice  of  Lysias,  imibediatelv  prepared  to 
make  war  on  Judea.  The  Maccabees  resisted  bravely,  but  they  were 
forced  to  a  capitulation,  the  articles  of  which  were  instantly  violated, 
and  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  demolished.  Demetrius,  the  rightful  heir 
lo  the  Syrian  crown,  now  appeared  and  defeated  his  rival,  who  perished 
with  his  counsellor  Lysias.  A  treacherous  policy  distinguished  the 
proceedings  of  Demetrius  towards  the  Jewishpeople,  until  Judas  once 
more  took  up  arms  and  expelled  the  tyrant.  This  gallant  patriot,  after 
twice  defeating  Nicanor,  sought  to  strengthen  himself  by  a  Roman 
alliance ;  but  before  the  treaty  could  be  made  known,  the  Syrian  general 
Bacchides  entered  Palestine  with  so  strong;  a  force  as  to  defy  all  oppo- 
sition. Judas  disdained  to  flee,  and  encountering  the  invaders,  was 
overpowered  by  numbers,  when  he  fell  fighting  with  heroic  valour, 
^and  all  Israel  made  great  lamentation  for  him,  and  mourned  many  days, 
saying,  Jffow  is  the  valiant  man  fallen  who  delivered  Israel. '^^  161  b.  c. 

Jonathan,^  his  younger  brother,  still  maintained  the  contest  of  inde* 
pendence,  and  was  eventually  successful,  becoming  master  of  the  coun- 
try almost  without  a  blow.  By  a  treaty  with  Demetrius,  nominating 
Ihib  high  priest,  he  united  both  the  civil  and  religious  authority,  and 

*  Mattathias,  a  rich  inhabitant  of  the  village  of  Modin,  offered  the  first  resistance 
to  the  tyranny  of  Antioehus ;  and  when  his  age  and  infirm  health  were  no  longer  able 
to  support  the  harassing  mountain  warfare,  he  transferred  the  command  to  another  of 
the  Asmonean  ftimily,  Judas,  his  third  and  bravest  son.  This  hero  bore  on  his  standard 
the  latters  M.  C.C.  B.  J.  (Mi  Camo-Ca  Baalim  Jehovah— Who  among  the  gods  is  like 
unto  thee,  O  Lord  7),  and  hence  he  acquired  the  name  of  Maccabee.— See  Cotton's  Five 
Booka  of  the  Maecabees. 


ira«  the  fi»i  of  Am  AaiiMHiraii  |>rnM8.  Aftof  a  pneific  i^gn  of  sefeni 
jears,  he  was  treacherously  amzed  by  the  insurgent  IV^phon,  and 
cruelly  murdered,  143  b.  c.  His  funeral  was  conducted  with  great 
magnificence ;  and  his  sepulchre,  on  a  lofty  eminence,  became  a  sea- 
mark to  the  mariners  sailing  along  that  coast*  One  of  the  first  acts  of 
Simouy  who  succeeded  his  brother  Jonathan,  was  the  reduction  of  the 
Syrian  garrison  on  Mount  Sion.  He  not  only  destroyed  the  citadel, 
but,  according  to  Josephus,  levelled  the  hill  on  which  it  stood,  so  that 
it  no  longer  commanded  the  temple.  Under  his  wise  administration 
the  country  prospered,  and  the  fields  were  cultivated  in  tranquillity. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  J<^n,  sumamed  Hyrcanus,  in  whose  time 
Jud»a  was  annexed  to  Syria,  but  on  the  death  of  Antiochus  Sidetes,  in 
130,  its  independence  was  recovered,  and  its  territories  enlarged  by  the 
conquest  of  Samaria  and  Galilee.  Aristobulus,  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  John  Hyrcanus,  in  106,  assumed  the  crown  and  the  title  of  king. 
During  his  short  ireign  of  one  year,  he  starved  his  mother  to  death,  com- 
mitted three  of  his  brothers  to  prison,  and  caused  the  fourth  to  be  assas- 
sinated. 


FIRST  CENTURY. 


Rons.— 88,  Social  War.— Mithridatic  War.— Marius  and  Sylla.— 73,  Servile 
War.— 63,  Catiline's  Conspiracy.— 60,  First  Triumvirate.— 48,  Pbarsalia.— 
31,  Aetium.— 30,  Egypt  a  Roman  province. — ^27,  Augustus  Emperor.— a.  m. 
4004,*  Birth  of  Christ. 

fuDjEA.— 68,  Civil  War  between  Hyrcanus  11.  and  Aristobulus  II. — 63,  Jeru- 
salem taken  by  Pompey.— 40,  Herod,  king  of  Judaa.— 29,  Murder  of 
Mariamne. 

Inventions,  &o.— 63,  Shorthand,  by  Ciceio.— 60,  Flux  and  Reflux  of  the 
Tides,  by  Posidonius,  who  endeavours  to  measure  the  circumference  of  the 
Earth.— 45,  Calendar  reformed,  by  Cesar. — 6,  Lunar  Cycle  or  Golden 
Number. 

LiTERATUBK.  &c.— Lucretius,  Catullus,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  Cicero,  Cseaar, 
SalluBt,  Livy,  Vitnivius,  Nepoa,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  Dionysiua  of  Hali- 
camassus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo. 

ROME. 

Marius  and  Saturninus. — As  the  danger  of  barbaric  invasion  passed 
away,  the  gratitude  of  the  people  became  less  intense,  and  when  Marias 
was  a  sixth  time  candidate  for  the  supreme  honours,  he  was  warmly 
opposed  by  the  senate  and  their  favourite  Metellus  Numidicus.  T6 
remove  this  last,  it  was  necessary  that  Saturninus,  a  seditious  dema- 
gogue, should  be  chosen  tribune ;  to  effect  which,  a  leaffue  was  formed 
between  him,  Marius,  and  the  praetor  Glaucia,  a  man  of  depraved  cha- 
racter. They  resolved  to  obtain  their  ends  by  violence,  should  all  other 
means  fail ;  and  finding  the  ballot  was  against  them,  and  the  ten  tri- 
bunes already  nominated,  the  partisans  of  Saturninus  threw  down  the 

•The  Chrtftian  era  eonimences  from  that  year  of  the  world;  but  our  Savioar  was 
born  four  yean  before,  or,  more  properly,  in  tha  Hfth  year  before  tlis  commoa  era. 
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ttt»  dvoTe  vmy  A*  trflMmat,  and  kffl«d  Konfus,  one  of  their  nnmber, 
in  whose  place  he  was  ekoaeii  on  the  raorrew  by  an  aimed  body,  which 
filled  the  hall,  of  election.  In  virtue  of  the  first  law  enacted  by  the  new 
tribune,  ext^isive  hmds  in  the  north  of  Italy  were  distribnted  among  the 
prokiara  who  had  composed  the  legions  of  Marina.  When  the  period 
of  the  consular  elections  arrived,  Gliraeia  became  a  candidate,  and,  to 
ensure  success,  Satuminns  caused  Memroius,  the  rival  of  his  friend,  to 
be  assassinated.  Such  a  crime  excited  general  indignation,  and  Marias 
was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  former  eolleagues,  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  Capitol.  Being  soon  reduced  to  surrender,  they  were  cruelTy 
massacred  by  t)ie  people ;  the  laws  of  Satuminns  were  abolished ;  Me- 
tellus  returned  in  triumph  from  his  exile,  99,  and  Marius  retired  to  Asia. 

The  democracy  had  triumphed  in  the  election  of  Marius,  who  was 
more  formid&ble  than  the  Gracchi,  as  he  united  the  talents  of  a  great 
general  with  the  vices  of  a  demagogue.  By  his  elevation  to  the  consu* 
late  the  aristocracy  was  hnmblcn,  and  the  path  to  the  highest  honours 
henceforward  lay  open  to  the  meanest  of  birth ;  but  by  his  weakness 
and  incapacity  in  political  arrangements,  he  was  unable  to  execute  his 
furious  plans  against  the  nobles.  The  masses  of  the  people  were,  how* 
ever,  supreme,  and  events  showed  that  no  man's  life  was  safe  who 
opposed  their  sovereign  will.  Livius  Drusus,  the  same  who  had  been 
employed  to  destroy  the  nopnlarity  of  Caius  Gracchus,  endeavoured  to 
conciliate  all  parties  and  interests.  To  gain  over  ^e  people,  he  pro* 
posed  the  foundation  of  new  colonies  throughout  Italy,  fresh  distributions 
of  com,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  senators  by  adding  to  them  300 
of  the  noblest  equites,  and  the  presentation  of  the  civic  freedom  to  the 
Italians.  All  these  laws  were  accepted  by  the  people,  but  met  with  a 
violent  opponlion  from  the  consuls  and  the  knights  whose  unconstitu* 
tion^  privileges  were  attacked.  The  tribune,  who  succeeded  only  by 
employing  violence,  was  by  his  victory  thrown  into  the  greatest  embar- 
lament.  The  allies,  by  whose  assistance  he  had  gained  it,  called  upon 
him  to  fulfill  his  pledges,  and  to  confer  the  right  of  citizenship.  Find- 
ing him  unwilling,  or  perhaps  unable,  to  keep  his  promise,  they  formed 
a  conspiracy  for  me  murder  of  the  hostile  consuls,  whom  Drusus  made 
acquainted  with  their  danger.  His  antagonists  were  not  equally 
generous,  for  a  blow  firom  an  assassin  cut  short  his  projects,  91.  The 
Italian  towns  did  not  feel  inclined  to  relinquish  their  title  to  a  parttei- 
pation  in  civic  rights,  and  the  haughty  rejection  of  their  petitions  was 
followed  by  a  general  revolt.  They  formed  the  plan  of  a  separate 
republic,  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  Roman.  Oorfinium  was  to  be 
the  capital,  with  its  senate,  consuls,  praetors,  and  other  magis- 
tratee*  Pompssdius  Silo  was  the  chief  of  the  league,  in  the  first  rank 
of  which  were  tiie  Marsians  and  Samnites.  Army  after  army  was 
defeated,  and  the  war  was  characterized  by  the  most  barbarous  cruel- 
ties* At  length,  when  300,000  lives  had  been  sacrificed,  and  the 
legouTces  of  both  parties  were  nearly  exhausted,  the  Italians  were 
admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  88  b.  c,  an  act  which 
eseentially  changed  the  constitution,  and  promoted  the  views  of  the  dis- 
affected. 

MiTHBiDATBS,  king  of  Pontus,  was  one  of  the  most  formidable  ene* 
mies  tiie  Unmans  ever  encountered.  His  dominions,  situated  on  tiie 
sooUiem  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  had  long  been  independent  of  ^« 
10* 
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boDame  by  degroes  the  sapvefne  ruler  in  that  pavt  of  the  continent.  £b 
wag  too  powerful  a  neighbour  to  remain  long  unmolested.  The  sodal 
war  was  acaroely  terminated,  when  it  was  amouoced  that  in  one  day 
80,0(K)  Romans  had  been  massacred  in  his  provinces,  88  b»  c;  and  that» 
driving  their  armies  before  him,  he  had  succeeded  in  extending  his 
authority  to  the  shores  of  the  ^gean  Sea.  The  patrician  Sylla,  once 
the  lieutenant,  now  the  rival  of  Marius,  was  appointed  to  conduct  the 
war ;  but  the  latter  had  the  decree  cancelled,  and  the  command  con- 
ferred on  himself.  Sylla,  who  was  besieging  Nola,  immediat^y 
hastened  to  Rome,  and  compelled  his  rival  to  flee  to  Aiiiea.  He  next 
marched  against  Mithridates,  and  after  a  short  but  successful  campaign 
in  Boeotia  and  Thessaly,  a  favourable  peace  was  concluded,  84  b.  c, 
by  which  the  Asiatic  monarch  lost  Greece,  Macedonia,  Ionia,  and  other 
provinces  which  he  had  seised,  and  also  a  great  portion  of  his  fleet. 
Sylla  purchased  the  support  of  his  legions  by  distributing  them  among 
the  wealthy  cities  of  Lesser  Asia ;  besides  which  they  received  r^:alar 
pay,  with  food  and  lodging. 

First  Civil  War.— Cinna,  one  of  the  consuls,  availed  himself  of 
the  victorious  generars\bsence  to  strengthen  the  powers  of  the  Marian 
party,  and  even  to  recall  the  fugitive  himself,  wha  entered  Rome  almost 
without  opposition,  and  soon  began  to  glut  his  revenge.  The  principal 
senators  were  slain,  the  high  priest  of  Jupiter  was  murdered  at  the 
altar,  and  the  head  of  the  orator  Antonius  was  brought  to  Marius  whil# 
he  sat  at  supper.  During  five  days  and  as  many  nights,  the  city  was 
abandoned  to  the  violence  of  the  slaves,  until  at  length  Cinna  and 
Sertorius,  wearied  with  the  excess  of  horrors,  attacked  these  assasnns 
in  the  night,  while  they  were  aeleep  in  their  camp,  axid  slaughtered 
them  all.  Marius  was  not  at  ease  in  the  midst  of  his  triumph ;  1^ 
report  of  Sylla's  victories  had  reached  his  ears.  To  blunt  hie  senses 
against  Hie  thought  of  impending  vengeance,  he  gave  way  to  disnpallon, 
which  carried  him  off  in  his  seventh  consulate,  and  the  seventieth  year 
of  his  age,  86  b.  c.  The  conqueror  hurried  towards  Rome  immediately 
on  the  conclusion  of  peace,  and  was  joined  by  the  majority  of  the  army 
and  all  the  wealthier  orders ;  but  even  when  he  wee  at  the  ^tes,  tfaet 
Marian  party  attacked  and  massacred  the  senate  in  the  Hostilian  curia* 
The  extent  of  his  revenge  far  exceeded  the  provoeation,  for  the  senate- 
bouse  resounded  with  the  shrieks  of  no  fewer  than  8000  of  the  oppodte 
party,  who  were  murdered  in  its  vicinity  after  having  surrendered ;  and 
the  names  of  5600  citizens  are  said  to  have  been  published  on  the  pro- 
scription lists.  ^*  Wives  shut  their  doors  against  their  husbands ;  chil- 
dren slew  their  own  fathers :  death  was  the  only  refuge  from  cruelty.*^ 
If  blood  had  flowed  in  the  time  of  Marine,  it  now  poured  in  torrents. 
In  these  dreadful  commotions,  33  consulars,  70  pnetors^  60  aediles,  300 
senators,  and  150,000  Roman  citizens  lost  their  lives,  while  thoufiunds 
more  were  stripped  of  their  property,  and  driven  forth  in  beggary*  Sylla 
at  onoe  assumed  the  dictatorship,  and  desirous  of  coneenttfatii^  all 
newer  in  the  hands  of  tiie  senate,  deprived  the  people  of  many  privi* 
leges,  and  cancelled  the  rights  of  citizenship  given  to  the  Italian  cities. 
Twenty-three  legions  were  quartered  thronntout  the  pemnsnla,  and 
Etraria  was  almost  entirely  abandoned  to  his  licentious  troops.  Nevei^' 
tiMlets,  he  effBoted  masy  reforms,  crrated  foot  new  tiiba&als,  raised  tho 


limiaber  of  pnetors  to  eight,  repressed  ^e  emetleiiB  of  the  gmenan  of 
proyinces,  and  fixed  £e  age  and  qvalifieatioiM  neeeosary  for  eadi 
itt&isrisferial  office.  In  two  years  he  rolnntarily  reeifned  his  deapotto 
authority,  and  retired  to  Comae,  where  hia  death,  the  conteqaenee  of  lus 
vicious  habits,  soon  followed,  78  b.  o. 

Sylla's  disdainful  abandonment  of  the  dictatorship,  an  office  which  he  had 
renewed  after  the  lapse  of  120  years,  seems  less  extraordinary  when  it  is  con* 
■dered  that  he  left  the  supreme  authority  in  the  hands  of  his  own  party, 
strengthened  bv  the  most  extensive  privileges,  and  by  an  army  satiated  with 
bloodand  plunder.  But  every  thing  was  paving  the  way  for  a  monarchy.  The 
rivalry  of  the  orders  was  followed  by  a  contest  for  universal  power,  and  this  in 
tom  for  the  dominion  of  Rome.  The  strife  of  parties  preceded  that  of  indi- 
viduals. Morius  and  Sylla,  Cesar  and  Pompey,  fought  in  the  names  of  the 
senate  or  the  peoples-Antony  and  Octavianus  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  world. 
The  Roman  polity  was  aireaid]^  so  endangered  by  abuses  ana  the  conseijuence 
of  the  Social  War,  that  a  military  despotism  abne  could  preserve  it  from 
anarchy.  Sylla  did  not  employ  his  influence  wisely.  By  destroying  the 
Ijopular  power,  and  by  inyesnng  the  patriciate  with  the  whole  authority — the 
ipcficial  and  elective  franchise — he  laid  the  foundation  of  Cesar's  fortune,  of 
that  man  in  tokom  he  taw  many  Maruues, 

ScRTORiAN  Wab* — ^Although  the  democratic  faction  had  lost  their 
^efs  by  proscription  and  murder,  the  party  still  survived  with  all  its 
wrongs  unsatisfied,  and  was  even  increased  by  the  law  which  prevented 
Che  tribunes  from  filling  any  of  the  higher  offices  of  the  state.  Lepidus, 
and  Brutus  the  father  of  him  who  assassinated  Caesar,  put  themselves  at 
the  head  of  the  people,  but  all  their  exertions  proved  vain.  Their  par- 
tisans, and  the  remnants  of  the  armies  they  had  collected,  served  to 
ihciease  the  force  of  Sertorius.  This  old  lieutenant  of  Marius  had  long 
been  celebrated  for  his  courage  and  skill.  In  a  battle  against  the 
Cunbri,  fonght  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  and  in  which  80,000  Romans 
fell,  he  escaped  almost  alone  with  his  sword  and  buckler.  Other  cir- 
eimifttances  had  established  his  reputation  in  Spain,  when  he  was  diiven 
by  the  legions  of  the  victorious  oylla  into  Africa,  where  he  remained 
until  invited  by  the  Lusitanians  to  take  the  command  of  their  troops. 
With  an  army  of  less  than  10,000  men,  Italians,  Africans,  and  Span» 
iards,  he  maintained  his  ground  against  four  Roman  generals  at  the 
head  of  120,000.  Metellus  aud  Pompey,  who  were  sent  against  him, 
tnstained  a  severe  defeat  near  Tarragona.  Rome  was  at  last  freed  from 
tin  enemy  who  had  resisted  her  whole  strength  daring  several  years,  by 
fte  treachery  of  his  lieutenant  Perpenna,  who  slew  him  at  a  feast.  The 
tesassin,  however,  was  punished  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  crime,  in 
the  year  72  b.  c. 

Sbrvilb  Wi(B. — ^While  Rome  was  combating  Sertorius  in  Spain,  and 
Mithridates  in  Asia,  a  new  war  of  a  singular  character  broke  out  in 
Italy,  73.  Some  Thracian  gladiators,  discontented  with  their  lot,  ran 
sway  from  their  master  and  seized  on  a  strong  fort  in  the  hills  neax 
Capua ;  Spartacus,  a  man  of  remarkable  bodily  strength  and  courage, 
being  their  leader.  Their  first  successes  soon  increased  the  number  of 
iheir  little  anny ;  fugitive  slaves,  shepherds,  and  others,  raised  it  to 
70,000  men.  Ail  the  troops  sent  against  them  were  worsted  until  the 
command  was  conferred  on  Crassus.  Spartaous  was  at  this  thne 
encamped  in  the  peninsula  of  Rhegium,  where  he  was  enclosed  by  a 
deep  trench  and  wall  fiiikeen  leagues  in  length,  drawn  from  se^  to  9ea, 
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a«d  tliQS  cut  off  (tma  all  aamtftooe  by  land.    The  Msetote  ^ 

broke  through  this  line ;  but  although  he  defeated  ^yeml  li^teuutts 
of  Crasaus,  he  eoon  afterwards  fell  in  a  geoeral  action,  in  which  his 
followers  were  completely  routed,  71  b.  c. 

Read :  Plutarch's  life  of  Crasaus. 

PoMPET.-— Crassus  had  hastened  the  termination  of  the  war  fitHn 
jealousy  of  Pompey,  who  was  marching  from  Spain  to  his  assistance. 
The  latter  general,  nevertheless,  reaped  all  the  glory,  for  meeting  10,000 
of  the  gladiators  who  had  escaped  in  the  last  battle,  he  slew  the  greater 
part  of  them;  and  in  announcing  his  good  fortune  to  the  senate,  be 
wrote,  that  if  Crassus  had  cut  down  the  tree,  he  had  torn  up  its  roots. 
The  two  rivals  united  in  claiming  the  consulate,  but  the  very  moment 
of  their  success  was  the  beginning  of  a  lasting  dissension.  The  for- 
tune of  Pompey  was  remarkable.  Raised  to  the  rank  of  general  at  the 
.  age  of  twenty- three,  he  levied  three  legions  and  marched  them  to  join 
Sylla.  To  him  alone  the  terrible  dictator  was  gentle,  flattering  his 
vanity  by  the  titles  of  Magnus  and  Imperator;  and  on  the  death  of  that 
commander  he  became  the  champion  of  the  aristocracy.  His  political 
conduct  was  not  very  decided ;  but  by  the  people  he  was  regarded  with 
Unqualified  enthusiasm  and  admiration. 

Pompey  was  entirely  gained  by  the  applause  universally  lavished 
upon  him,  and  in  return,  during  his  consulate,  he  procured  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  tribunitial  law  of  Sylla,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  tri- 
bunes in  their  ancient  rights.  He,  moreover,  carried  an  important  law, 
by  which  the  judicial  authority  was  transferred  from  the  senators  to  the 
knights,  thus  eflfeeting  a  great  revolution,  and  giving  to  the  latter  a  pre- 
dominance in  the  state.  This  change  was  brought  about  by  the  trial  of 
Verres,  the  unprincipled  governor  of  Sicily. 

Yerres. — ^This  man,  whose  whole  life  had  been  one  scene  of  avarice,, 
debauchery,  and  cruelty,  was  accused  of  crimes  that  were  probably  too 
frequent  in  the  history  of  Roman  proconsuls.  Enormous  taxes  were 
imposed  upon  the  cities ;  public  money  was  embezzled ;  the  navy  waa 
neglected ;  pirates  were  allowed  to  enter  the  port  of  Syracuse ;  cojm- 
manders  who  were  defeated  owin^  to  the  want  of  soldiers  were  cruellr 
put* to  death;  private  houses  asa  temples  were  pillaged  of  all  their 
valuable  works  of  art ;  and  two  vessels  were  yearly  sent  to  Rome  laden 
with  plunder.  When  removed  from  his  post,  his  accusers  preceded  him 
on  his  return  to  Rome ;  but  he  was  without  fear  as  to  the  issue  of  his 
trial,  for  he  boasted  of  having  amassed  wealth  enough  to  screen  him 
from  justice.  Cicero  was  his  accuser,  and  the  result  of  the  trial  was  a 
Toluntary  exile,  after  he  had  repaid  to  the  Sicilians  about  one-third  part 
only  of  what  the  illustrious  orator  heul  claimed. 

Piratical  War.— To  reward  Pompey  for  the  favour  conferred  apoa 
the  knights,  they  gave  him  the  command  of  the  army  in  a  war  against 
the  pirates.  These  were  men  of  various  countries,  particularly  Cilieia, 
who,  taking  advantage  of  the  civil  broils,  and  profiting  by  the  lessons 
ihen  taught,  infested  all  the  coasts  of  the  empire.  In  many  respects 
they  resembled  the  Buccaneers  of  America,  and  so  ^reat  was  their 
{audacity,  that  no  place  was  safe  from  their  aittacks.  Legions  had  been 
routed,  magistrates  arrested,  and  foreign  comm^ee  entirely  stopped, 
when  Pompey  at  length  thoroughly  debated  them,  and  cleaj»d  tlue  i 
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MCding  in  them  90,060  pruoaers  whom  lie  had  taken,  and  raetoxod  « 
tovm  wfai<^  afienraids  b<»e  hwoame. 

MiTHRiDATEs  had  profited  by  the  peace  made  with  ^Ua  to  Teorait 
his  anny,  and  increase  his  kingdom  by  oonqnests  on  the  Boephoros  and 
in  Colchis.  But  the  possession  of  these  savage  countries  did  BO* 
satisfy  him ;  he  still  longed  to  add  Oappadocia,  the  most  fertile  part  of 
Asia  Minor,  to  his  dominions.  Thinking  the  opportonity  farourablei 
he  equipped  a  nmneroas  fleet,  and  collect  an  army  of  160,000  men« 
Two  consuls  were  sent  against  him,  74  b.  c.  ;  one  of  whom,  Gotta,  was 
defeated,  and  the  Roman  ships  were  entirely  destroyed.  Bat  the  other* 
Lucullus,  who  had  derived  his  military  knowledge  from  ,the  doquent 
pages  of  Xenophon  and  Thucydides,  exhausted  by  his  prudent  manoBm* 
Tree  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  and  compelled  their  sovereign  to  take 
refuge  with  "ngranes  king  of  Armenia.  The  success  of  the  fictor 
against  these  allied  monarehs  was  less  decisive  owing  to  the  insuDordt* 
nation  of  his  troops.  Two  of  his  lieutenants  being  worsted,  be  was 
recalled,  and  Glabrio,  who  succeeded  him,  was  so  completely  routed 
that  the  whole  peninsula  of  Lesser  Asia  had  nearly  fallen  into  tlie  hands 
of  Mithridates.  Pompey,  who  was  next  sent  affainst  hiB^  overcame 
every  obstacle  by  the  rapidity  of  his  marches ;  and  in  a  niffht-attack  iSbib 
enemy^s  laroops  were  almost  entirely  cut  to  pieces,  the  King  himself 
escaping  with  only  800  horsemen,  it  was  now  that  this  darin|[  prince* 
in  his  extremity,  formed  the  design  of  transferring  the  war  into  tho 
Roman  territory,  raising  in  his  march  the  barbarous  tribes  which  dwelt 
between  the  Tanais  and  the  Alps.  Treason  cut  short  this  extraordinary 
project ;  and  being  unwilling  to  survive  the  ingratitude  of  his  beloved 
son  Pharnaces,  poison,  admmistered  by  his  own  hand,  terminated  his 
eventful  life,  63  b.  c.  During  the  space  of  twenty-six  years  he  had 
sustained  a  war  against  the  arms  of  Rome,  conducted  by  her  most  cele- 
brated generals.  Pompey,  on  returning  from  his  eastern  campaign,  was 
honoured  with  a  splendid  triumph,  when  he  contributed  to  the  treasury 
the  sum  of.  20,000  talents.  Pharnaces  took  advantage  of  the  civil  war* 
and  endeavoured  to  recover  Armenia  and  Cappadocia;  but  Caesar* 
inarching  against  him  from  ^gypt,  defeated  his  projects.  The  brief 
despatch  of  the  conqueror  is  mmiliar  to  all:  "Veni,  vidi,  vici," — I 
came,  saw,  and  conquered.  Pontus  was  declared  a  Roman  province 
about  36  B.  c.  After  the  Crusades,  the  family  of  the  Comneni  estab- 
lished the  monarchy  of  Trebizond  (▲.  d.  1204),  which  was  destroyed 
by  Mohammed  11. 

Reflections. — The  republic  had  now  reached  its  highest  pitch ;  there  was 
no  longer  any  foreisn  enemy  to  excite  her  apprehensions ;  but  the  change  in 
her  constitution,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  tribunitial  power,  endangered 
her  existence,  70.  This  victory  of  the  democracy  led  the  way  to  an  oppres- 
sive oligarehy,  and  that  to  the  formation  of  a  terrible  conspiracy,  whicl|  if  suc- 
cessful would  have  placed  the  power  in  the  hands  of  die  ambitious,  the  profli- 
gate, and  the  criminal. 

Catiline's  Conspiracy. — ^L.  Sergius  Catilina  was  of  patrician  birth, 
and  of  a  family  distinguished  for  its  services  to  the  state,  but  his  ruined 
fortunes  and  profligacy  tempted  him  to  form  tiie  dangerous  project  of 
overthrowinff  the  government ;  to  ensure  which  design,  he  became  a 
candidal  for  the  c<Hisulship.    The  first  time  he  was  rejected;  two 


ymn  l^tev,  li*  was  dafaatpdby  OM«n>,  ua  d«i»ea  of  faw'vklmi  p«rift> 
mis.  He  had  no  longer  ai^  hope  of  aHaining  tbe  aQpieme  powar  b«t 
hy  ibice;  and  with  this  intent  an  anay  was  eoUected  by  Bftanliua  in 
Struriay  whale  the  tfaitors  at  Rome  weie  plotting  a  gem^ral  massacie  and 
,  4KH^agration*  Their  designs  were  discoFered;  Catiline  was  boldlv 
|U6«iased  in  the  senate,  and,  to  save  his  life,  he  fled  to  the  troops  which 
his  accomplices  had  raised.  Many  of  the  conspirators  who  had  beea 
left  in  the  city  were  led  to  prisc«i  and  put  to  death ;  which  proof  of 
xasoluUon  so  disconcerted  the  rebels,  that  they  were  defeated  by  tb» 

/    ^consul  Antonius,  and  their  leader  fell  as  bravely  as  he  had  lived  un*» 
%orthily,  63  b.  c.     Cicero  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  Father  op 

^^  1|^  CoujEfTHT ;  but  he  did  not  escape  the  odium  whi^h  attends  all  extra* 
j  ordinary  vigour  in  the  execution  of  the  laws  during  a  time  of  publie 
^  confusion.  The  tribune  refused  to  administer  the  usual  oath  when  the 
consul  laid  down  his  office ;  upon  which  the  orator  )wore  that  he  had 
saved  the  state,  and  the  shoat  of  the  admiring  people  testified  their, 
approbation.  He  was  shortly  after  driven  into  exile  by  Clodius,  in 
virtue  of  a  law  recently  enacted,  which  banished  all  who  had  put  a 
citizen  to  death  without  trial.  At  his  departure  20,000  of  the  knights, 
and  part  of  the  senate,  wore  mourning  garments.    He  was  recalled  by 

'.     the  influence  of  Pompey  in  the  subsequent  year,  57  b.  c. 

^  First  Triumyirate,  60  b.  c. — ^At  this  period  the  leading  men  in  Rome 
were  Pompey,  who  had  merited  the  surname  of  Great  by  his  victoiisa 
ia  Asia — Crassus,  who  had  acquired  immense  wealth  by  the  pro8Cfi|K 
tions  of  Sylla — and  Julius  Cesar,  in  whom  were  united  the  highesi 
civil  and  military  talents,  and  who,  during  his  prsetorship  in  Spain, 
besides  recruiting  his  ruined  fortunes,  had  ingratiated  himself  with  tbe 
army.  These  three  united  their  influence,  and  formed  that  celebrated 
compact  known  by  the  name  of  the  Triumvirate.  The  powers  of  the 
senate  were  usurped  by  them,  as  well  as  the  command  of  the  legion&i 
On  the  termination  of  his  consulate,  Cesar  was  re-appointed  to  the 
government  of  Gaul  for  five  years.  Crassus,  led  away  by  his  avari- 
cious spirit,  took  the  command  of  Syria,  famed  for  its  luxury  and  wealth, 
but  was  shortly  after  defeated  and  put  to  death  at  Charrae,  53  b,  c. 
Pompey  still  remained  in  Italy. 

At  the  epoch  of  the  renewal  of  the  first  triumvirate  the  internal  coik 
didon  of  Rome  was  very  deplorable.  Oflices  for  the  sale  of  votes  were 
opened  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Campus  Martius ;  and  to  such  an 
extent  was  this  traflic  carried,  that  the  rate  of  interest  rose  from  four  to 
eight  per  cent.  On  one  occasion  the  two  retiring  candidates,  Memmiue 
axMi  Gabinius,  forged  an  edict  of  the  senate  and  the  people,  which  would 
have  conferred  their  oflice  on  two  candidates  by  whom  they  had  been 
largely  bribed.  During  six  months  the  city  remained  without  ita 
supreme  magistrates ;  and  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  Pompey,  whose 
indecision  prevented  him  from  grasping  the  dictatorship,  fhe  forum 
became  a  scene  of  contention,  in  which  the  rivalry  of  Clodius  and  Milo 
created  much  confusion.  To  terminate  the  disorders  which  followed  the 
death  of  the  former  of  these  partisans,  the  consulate  was  offered  to 
Pompey  alone.  The  senators  were  now  secure  in  regard  to  one  of  the 
popular  leaders ;  by  several  wholesome  regulations  order  was  re-estab- 
lished ;  the  laws  were  impartially  administered ;  and  the  public  places 
were  no  longer  stained  with  blood.    The  great  object  now  was  to  gel 
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GjisarV  Gallic  OABfPAioir,  58  b.  c. — C«sar  was  now  beginniBg  z 
long  career  of  vietorj.  Gwal  opened  a  Tast  field  for  his  ambition ;  it 
tapplied  him  with  the  means  of  keeping  a  large  and  well-disciplined 
may  always  within  a  few  days'  march  of  Rome,  the  sonthem  boondft* 
nes  of  his  pro^nee  being  the  Arno  and  the  Rnbieon.  The  brave  people 
who  inhabited  this  country  were  of  Celtic  origin,  but  their  disomon 
jneyed  their  ruin.  In  eight  campaigns  Cesar  entirely  OTerran  their 
tentUHry:  he « reduced  the  HeWetii;  drove  Ariovistas  back  into  Ger- 
oany ;  and,  after  frequent  revolts,  Gaul  submitted  to  his  arms.  It  was 
daring  a  brief  interval  of  peace  that  he  vieited  Britain,  55  b.  c,  but 
the  idand  was  not  subdaed  till  the  close  of  the  first  century  after  Christ. 

At  the  teiinination  of  the  Gallic  war  the  conduct  of  the  victor  under- 
went a  great  change.  The  last  winter  he  passed  beyond  the  Alps  was 
spent  in  visiting  the  various  cities.  He  exercised  no  violence,  but  left 
diem  entirely  me  in  their  internal  government,  requiring  only  a  contri- 
l>pti(m  <^  forty  millions  of  sesterces  as  pay  for  his  men.  The  best  sol- 
diero  of  the  nation  he  enrolled  in  his  army,  and  formed  of  them  the 
lenowned  legion  Jilauda,  His  light  troops  were  composed  almost 
entirely  of  Gauls  from  ei^er  province. 

The  Second  Civil  War,  49  b.  c,  had  its  origin  in  these  circum- 
stances:— ^The  rapid  victories  of  Cssar  so  roused  the  jealousy  of  Pom- 
pey,  who  had  been  appointed  sole  consul,  that  when  the  former  demanded 
fte  prolongation  of  his  government,  and  to  be  nominated  though  absent, 
he  was  ordered  to  disband  his  legions,  to  which  unjust  command  he 
Yielded  with  a  slight  exception.  But  the  senate,  with  Pompey  at  their 
head,  before  they  could  receive  his  answer,  commenced  hostile  proceed- 
ings against  him.  The  tribunes  fled  disguised  from  Rome,  and  sought 
iwige  in  the  camp  of  Caesar,  who  thus  became  tne  head  of  the  popular 
pwty.  Nothing  but  war  could  now  decide  the  differences  of  the  rival 
generals.  Julius  had  reached  the  banks  of  the  Rubicon,  a  little  stream, 
iie  boundary  of  his  government,  and  which  it  was  treason  to  cross  in  a 
hostile  manner ;  an  inscription  to  which  purpose,  devoting  the  trans- 
gessor  to  the  infernal  deities,  may  still  be  seen  on  the  road  between 
noaini  and  Cesena.  **  On  horseback,  in  the  open  air,  Cesar  all  night 
long  pondered  the  weighty  question  of  submission  or  resistance.  At 
daybreak  his  anxious  soldiers  found  him  still  riding  to  and  fro,  de^ 
wnk  in  thought.  At  length  he  cried,  The  die  is  cast!  gave  his  horse 
^  spur,  and  sprang  across  the  stream,  followed  by  his  troops."  All 
Italy  received  him  with  joy.  The  senate  retired  widi  their  army  into 
Greece;  and  in  sixty  days  the  submission  of  the  whole  peninsula  show- 
«i  the  emptiness  of  Pompey's  boast,  that  vrith  a  single  stamp  of  his 
foot  he  could  raise  legions.  Entering  Rome,  the  governor  of  Gaul 
seized  upon  the  treasury,  and,  leaving  Antony  and  Lepidus  as  his  lieu- 
tenants, he  marched  into  Spain,  where  the  hostile  forces  surrendered 
without  a  blow.  Returning  to  Marseilles,  which  had  shut  her  gates 
tipon  him,  he  punished  Ae  inhabitants  with  great  severity.  Without 
loss  of  time,  he  crossed  the  sea,  and  hastened  to  meet  Pompey,*  whc 
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of  the  day,  who  had  beea  fiikehiBg^  their  edueatioii  at  Athet»,  esfo^sd 
^eraselveB  aiaoag  bi»  troops.  But  the  aetivitf  of  Oiesar  defaaged  fait 
plan  of  protracting  the  war;  for  after  some  trivial  sucoesaes,  he  was 
utterly  defeated  at  Pliarsalia,  48  b.  c,  and  was  assassinated  on  tbs 
Egyptian  shore,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Nile.  Oflesar  followed  up  tiw 
scattered  relics  of  the  party,  and  reducing  Egypt^  bestowed  it  on  Cleot^ 
patra.  Cato  the  vounger,  who  still  dreamt  of  a  lepqhlic,  had  assembled 
m  Africa  a  small  body  of  men  of  like  sentiments  with  himseU^  bul 
being  vanquished  and  reduced  to  de8pair«  he  fell  by  his  own  hand.  A 
.second  campaign  in  the  Spanish  peninsula  completed  the  annihilatioB 
of  Cesar's  enemies,  and  the  conqueror  entered  Rome  in  triumph,  when 
he  was  made  perpetual  dictator,  and  saluted  with  the  title  of  Fo&er  o£ 
his  Country.  Statues  were  erected  in  his  honour,  as  to  a  god,  and  a 
festival  with  thanksgiving  of  forty  days  was  decreed.  Four  times  m 
ihe  course  of  one  month  he  appeared  in  triumphal  processions  represent- 
ing his  victories  over  Gaul,  Egypt,  Pontus,  and  Africa.  Sixty  thouf 
sand  talents  of  silver  and  two  thousand  ei^ht  hundred  and  twenty-two 
crowns  of  gold  formed  part  of  the  splendid  show.  Immense  largesses 
in  money  and  land  were  distributed  to  his  faithful  veterans,  while  public 
banquets  and  distributions  of  com,  meat,  and  oil,  with  a  diminutioxL  of 
their  rents,  won  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Gladiatorial  combats,  thea- 
trical representations,  races,  Trojan  games,  and  military  shows,  were 
seen  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  But  amidst  this  general  intoxication, 
Caesar  did  not  forget  more  important  cares.  He  aided  in  the  reform  of 
the  Calendar,  a  work  undertaken  by  Sosigenes ;  passed  laws  against 
treasonable  attempts ;  increased  the  number  of  maigistrates ;  colonized 
many  parts  of  Italy,  as  well  as  Carthage  and  Corinui ;  and  awarded  the 
rights  of  citizenship  to  all  professors  of  medicine  and  of  the  liberal  arts^ 
Death  of  Cjssar. — ^The  peaceful  administration  of  one  man,  wha 
had  triumphed  over  the  great  parties  in  the  state,  and  who  by  his  exam- 
ple was  advancing  the  cause  of  literature  and  the  arts,  seemed  destined* 
to  heal  the  numerous  wounds  in  the  Roman  dominions.  But  false  ideas 
of  patriotism,  and  visionary  notions  of  republican  virtue,  which  never 
could  be  realized  aeain  in  Rome,  armed  some  of  the  noblest  and  beat 
of  men  against  Csefer.  At  their  head  were  Brutus  and  Cassias,  whom 
he  had  generously  pardoned.  He  fell  under  their  dagrgeara  in  the  senate* 
house,  March  15,  forty-four  years  before  the  Christian  era.  ^'The 
tyrant  is  dead,  but  tyranny  still  lives,"  said  Tully.  The  murder  of  the 
dictator  introduced  a  new  period  of  anarchy  and  civil  war,  durii^r  which 
the  whole  world  was  trodden  dovim  and  desolated  by  conflicting  armies* 
The  conspiratore  were  unable  to  profit  by  the  advantage  which  they  had 
!  obtained.  They  trembled  at  the  crime  they  had  committed,  and  talked 
whOe  they  should  hare  acted. 

Character  of  Casar. 

Lord  Bacon  thought  Julius  Csesar  to  be  the  most  complete  character  of  eH 
antiquity^.  Nature  seems  incapable  of  such  eztraordinarf  combinations  as  com- 
posed his  versatile  capacity,  which  was  the  wonder  even  of  the  Romans  them- 
selves. The  first  general — [he  fought  50  battles,  in  which  1,192,000  men 
fell] -^  the  only  triumphant  politician— inferior  to  none  in  eloquence  —  com- 
parable to  any  in  the  attainments  of  wisdom,  in  an  aos  made  up  of  tiie  greatest 
commanders,  statenwa,  oiatocs,  and  pUHai^faeis,  wst  evbr  appealed  in  te 


VMntt*^' vt  stitiiioir  WBO  ooinQpoMd  a  pcnect  spMoiMii  of  wffittiy  ttDHBifl  in  im 
ttaveUing  cainaga— ^  wrot«  as  he  fonglit«  Mid  QiiiBcd&ai]-<-«t  one  time  la 
«  controversy  with  Cato,  at  another  writrng  a  treatise  on  panniQg,  and  eoliael- 
inga  set  of  good  sayinigs— fighting  and  maKing  love  at  the  same  moment,  and 
inmng  to  abandon  both  his  empire  and  his  mistress  for  a  nght  of  the  fountain* 
df  the  Nile.  Such  did  Julius  Caesar  appear  to  his  contemporaries  and  to  those 
«f  the  subsequent  ages  who  were  the  most  inelined  to  deplore  and  execrate  faia 
iatai  g^Biu.— Childe  Hatold,  Note  to  Caato  IV. 

TlsiRD  CrvTL  War. — Meanwhile,  Antony  seized  upon  the  contents 
«f  ihe  treasury,  between  five  and  six  millions  sterling,  and  with  this 
money  bought  many  influential  men,  the  veterans  and  the  people. 
Cieero  exhausted  the  stores  of  his  eloquence  in  vain,  for  the  other 
steadily  pursued  his  ambitious  course.  The  senate  opposed  to  him  the 
young  Octavianus  (afterwards  called  Augustus),  who  already  possessed 
all  the  coolness,  subdeness,  and  relentless  determination  oi  purpose 
which  characterized  the  latter  portion  of  his  career.*  A  war  now  broke 
out,  and  in  the  course  of  it  Antony  had  sufficient  address  to  withdraw 
Mm  from  Cicero's  party,  and  with  Lepidus  to  form  the 

Second  Triumvirate,  43  b.  c. — ^The  horrors  of  the  former  triumvirate 
were  far  exceeded  by  this,  for  300  senators,  2000  knights,  the  best  and 
noblest  of  te  citizens,  were  proscribed.  Each  sacrifi^  his  own  friends 
to  the  vengeance  of  his  colleagues,  and  Cicero,  who  had  long  manifest- 
ed a  prophetic  consciousness  of  his  peril,  was  among  the  number.  Widi 
him  tell  the  liberties  of  Rome ;  but  it  was  not  so  much  patriotism  that 
pointed  the  sword  against  his  life,  as  the  peisonal  vindictiTeDesB  of 
Antony  whidi  demanded  the  victim.  The  orator  had  no  longer  any 
power  to  saye  or  destroy  the  government,  for  the  republic  had  passed 
away,  and  a  monarchy  alone  could  succeed.  Brutus  and  Cassius  were 
still  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army ;  but  a  doubtful  battle  at  Philippi, 
followed  by  the  death  of  the  two  generals,  relieved  the  triumvirs  ol  all 
cause  of  fear,  42  b.  c.  The  unsuccessful  expedition  of  Antony  into 
Asia,  with  his  licentious  conduct  in  Egypt,  afforded  Octavianus  an 
(excuse  for  declaring  him  a  public  enemy.  The  wily  triumvir,  armed 
with  the  specious  authority  oi  the  senate,  went  against  his  former  asso- 
ciate, whom  he  met  and  defeated  in  a  sea-fight  near  Actium,  31  b.  c,f 

The  defeat  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  the  resignation  of  Lepidus,  and  the 
death  of  Antony,  placed  the  whole  government  in  ^e  hands  of  Caesar 
Octavianus,  now  called  Augustus,  27  b.c.  Tp  supply  the  want  of 
money,  Sylla  had  introduced  the  system  of  military  colonies,  which  the 
joew  ruler  extended  to  reward  the  services  of  his  troops.  The  Shepherd 
ef  Yiigii  was  not  the  only  vicrim  who,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  destitu- 
tion, exdaimed — 

Nos  patrie  fines,  «t  dulcia  lin^ttras  arvt : 
Nos  patriam  fogimus. 

*  A  recent  historian  thus  describes  him :— He  was  a  youth  of  eij^hteen,  small  and  deli* 
cate,  pften  sick,  frequently  halt  of  one  leg,  tiraid»  and  speaking  with  such  dilBcnlty,  that 
later  in  life  he  used  to  write  beforehand  what  he  desired  to  say  to  his  wife ;  so  indistinct 
and  feeUe  was  ixiB  voiee  that  he  was  obliged  to  employ  another  to  speak  for  him  before 
^  pedjrfe.  He  wanted  not  political  (xilaness,  for  he  mttet  have  had  much  to  venture  to 
ftome  to  el»m  the  mieqessioii  of  CesaK,  as  bis  neittiew  and  heir ;  otlier  courage  he  had 
none;  fearing  the  thunder, darkness,  a4id  the  eneoif^aBd  ionplacable  towards  allwlm 
excited  his  feaiti. 

t  Thfa  hattle  fcave  occasioti  to  a  new  era.  called  the  Aetian,  and  used  bj  the  £kfb- 
ittON.  ithagaawitii^lKflMkAagaitlllBr^tiiaitaiitdayoftlKilryatt.  '^r 
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AuouflTus,  now  emperor,  sabdued  the  wrtAieA  Spaniards,  xnade^ 
with  Ethiopia,  compelled  the  Parthians  to  restore  the  standards  they 
had  taken  from  Crassas  and  Antony,  and  Germany  was  forced  to 
acknowledge  his  power.  The  Roman  empire  at  this  period  incladed 
the  fairest  portion  of  the  world  lying  around  the  Mediterranean,  enclosed 
by  the  Rhme,  Danube,  Euphrates,  and  the  sandy  deserts  of  Syria  and 
Africa.  Victorious  by  land  and  sea,  its  master  the  third  time  closed  the 
temple  of  Janus ;  and  it  was  in  this  moment  of  universal  peace  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  bom,  four  years  before  the  common  account  called  a*d. 

SECOND  LITERARY  ERA— the  Auoustah. 

The  history  of  Roman  Kterature  comprehends  a  space  of  seven  centnries : 
from  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century  before  Christ,  till  the  taking  ot 
Rome  by  the  Groths.  The  first  period,  from  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  till 
the  death  of  Sylla  (241-78),  saw  the  formation  of  the  Latin  language,  and  the 
imitation  of  the  imperishable  creations  of  Greek  genius.  The  second  period 
C78  B.  c.  to  A.D.  14),  forms  the  Aueustan  or  Golden  age,  one  of  the  most  me« 
morable  epochs  in  the  history  of  ute^ture.  The  third  period,  or  Silver  age 
(▲.  D.  14-117),  is  remarkable  not  for  the  want  of  genius,  but  the  decline  of  taste. 
The  names  of  Tacitus,  Quinctilian,  the  younger  Pliny,  and  Q.  Curtius  adorn 
the  annals  of  this  century.  The  fourth  period,  or  the  Braten  age,  extends  till 
A.  D.  410,  when  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Goths.  Eutropiua,  Aurelius  Victor, 
and  Jerome  testify  at  once  to  the  feebleness  of  the  genius  and  the  depraved 
taste  of  these  three  centuries. 

The  genius  of  Pericles  was  rerived  in  Augustus;  a  more  impracticable 
language  than  the  Greek  was  about  to  give  nesh  laws  and  firesh  models  to 
posterity.  The  emperor  had  the  art  to  conciliate  the  literary  men  of  his  day, 
and  in  their  lavish  flatteries  we  almost  lose  sight  ^of  his  real  character.  He  was 
ably  seconded  by  his  prime  minister,  Msecenas,  whose  name  has  become  a 
proverb.    Among  the  distinguished  writers  in  this  age  we  may  remark,  in 

Eloquence  :  Cicero,  d.  43 ;  Hortensius,  CsBsar. 

Poetry:  Lucretius,  d.  51;  Virgil,  d.  27;  TibuUus,  d.  20;  Propertios,  d. 
16;  and  Horace,  d.  8 ;  of  whom  the  last  four  lost  their  estates  during  the  civil 
wars ;  Catullus,  d.  49 ;  Orid,  d.  a.  d.  17 ;  Lucan,  ▲.  d.  65 ;  Phsdnis,  Petro- 
nius,  d.  67. 

TiiAesDY :  Seneca,  J.  a.  d.  64. 

CoMEDT :  Plautiis,  184  B.  c.    Terence,  159  b.  c. 

Satibb  :  Horace,  Perseus,  a.  d.  62 ;  Juvenal,  a.  d.  128. 

HxsTOBY :  Caesar ;  C.  Nepos,  d.  30 ;  Sallust,  d.  34 ;  Livy,  d.  a.  d.  19 ;  Cur- 
titts,  Tadtus,  a.  d.  99 ;  Valerius  Mazimus. 

Philosophy  :  Cicero,  Seneca,  Celsus,  d.  a.  d.  20. 

In  this  sketch,  the  limits  assigned  to  the  Augustan  era  have  been  exceeded, 
but  with  the  design  of  bringing  together  some  of  the  most  celebrated  names  in 
Roman  history.  There  are  others  who  wrote  in  Greek,  but  who  are  leas 
worthy  of  mention,  as  their  works  had  no  direct  influence  on  Latin  Lettenk 
They  are  Polvbius  (124  b.  c),  who  was  with  Scipio  when  Carthage  fisll: 
Diodorus  Siciuua  and  Dionysius  of  Halicaraassas ;  Strabo;  Josephus;  and 
'  Plutarch. 

Prepare :  Map  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

JUDJBA. 

Alexaivder  Jannjbus  succeeded  his  brother  Aristobulus  105  b.  c. 
He  was  perpetually  engaged  in  war,  and  by  rashly  provoking  the  king 
of  E|^t,  brought  his  country  to  the  yerse  of  min.  His  enmity  to  the 
Pharisees  led  to  an  open  revolt,  which,  after  yarioufl  reverses,  was 
quelled  by  the  total  defeat  of  the  lebcds,  whom  he  pnniahed  witli 
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emiAty,  He  died  in  TS,  end  the  yovernment  wm  adminie- 
lered  by  bis  widow,  Alexandra,  who,  following  her  husband's  dying 
connsels,  had  become  reconciled  to  the  Pharisees.  On  her  death  in  69^ 
this  sect  and  the  army  seyerally  put  forward  their  fayourites,  Hyrcanus 
n.  and  Aristobulus  IL  A  desultory  war  ensued,  which  was  terminated 
by  the  interference  of  the  Romans.  Pompey  decided  in  favour  of  Hyr- 
canos,  and  haying  captured  Jerusalem  in  63,  sent  Aristobulus  with  hit 
family  prisoners  to  Rome.  The  escape  of  the  deposed  monarch  and  his 
sons  was  the  signal  for  another  insurrection,  which  was  soon  repressed 
by  the  yigour  of  Crassus.  Caesar,  after  defeating  his  riyal  Pompey, 
confirmed  the  authority  of  Hyrcanus,  or  rather  of  the  crafty  Idnmaean 
Antipater  under  his  name,  who  managed  to  procure  the  goyemment  of 
GralUee  for  his  son  Herod.  After  the  battle  of  Philippi,  Herod  used  the 
favour  of  Antony  to  strengthen  his  own  power.  But  he  had  still  to  oon- 
tend  with  enemies :  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  renewed  the 
struggle  for  sovereignty,  and  compelled  Herod  to  flee  to  Rome.  Here 
he  obtained  from  Antony  and  Octavianus  the  crown  of  Judaea,  40,  and 
returning  to  his  dominions,  accomplbhed  the  prophecy  of  Jacob  fore* 
telling  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah  when  the  sceptre  should  depart 
from  Judah. 

Hebod  haying  overthrown  his  rival  Antigonus,  37  b.  c,  became  con- 
firmed as  king  of  Judaea,  and  by  the  friendship  of  Augustus  he  after^ 
wards  added  to  his  dominions  Samaria,  Galilee,  Penea,  Ituraea,  aoul 
Trachonitis,  with  Idumaea.  He  received  the  title  of  Great  from  the 
magnificence  with  which  he  rebuflt  the  temple ;  but  his  reini  was  so 
^rrannical  and  barbarous  that  he  was  universally  detested.  He  put  to 
death  his  beloyed  wife  Mariamne,  whose  image  haunted  him  continually 
and  brought  on  temporary  derangement.  Among  his  other  victims  were 
her  mother,  brother,  grandfather,  uncle,  and  two  sons.  Our  Saviouk 
was  bom  in  the  last  year  of  his  reign.  Five  dajrs  before  Herod  died, 
his  eldest  son  Antipater,  for  attempting  to  poison  him,  was  put  to  death ; 
to  Aiohelans  he  assigneid  Judaea,  Sanmria,  and  Idnnuea;  and  to  Antipaa 
the  goyemment  oi  G&ilee  and  Peraea. 


HOUSE  OF  HEROD. 
Antipater  d.  43,  b.  c. 

Herod  tbe  Great,  A.  S,  a.  a 

m,  1.  Doris.  8.  Marimmne,  3.  Many  othem. 

one  of  the  Maccabeea. 

»  ''  "'  .1..        ^ 

Antipater   Alexander   Aristobulus     ArcheUus,      Herod  Antipas,  Pbilip, 

4.SB.C.  tf6B.C.  1L6B.C.     e(biiaKb,dep.A.D.&  tetnreb,d«p.A.D.at.  t«tnith,&A.1XM. 

/-         ■        *'  »  •   «i.BerodiBa. 

Herod  Agrippa,  d.  a.  d«  44. 

/ ^ V 

Herod  II.  Agrippa,  d.  a.  d.  10ft 


CHRISTIAN   ERA. 


FIRST  CENTURY. 


Ro»i.<^9»  DefiMt  of  Varus.— TwiLTB  Cjbsaks.— 79,  First  Eraptioii  [reoordedQ 
of  Vesuvius. 

ihtiTAur.— 43,  Claudius  in  Britain.— 85,  Agricola. 

JvDJBA.— 6,  Archelaos  banished.— 41,  Herod  Agrippa. — Roman  Procurators* 
— ^70,  Jerusalem  destroyed. 

The  Chttkch.— 30,  Crucifixion  of  Christ.— 40,  Name  of  Christians— 64,  Firw 
Persecutionf— 66,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul- 95,  Second  Perse- 
cution. 

Invewtiows,  &c.— 16,  Introduction  of  Silk  Presses  by  Tiberius.-~60,  Load- 
stone discovered. 

LiTERATUBE,  ^Dc- Phsdrus,  Celsus,  Q.  Curtius,  Persius,  Plutarch,  Ei»ctetiis, 
Lucan,  Martial,  Juvenal,  Seneca,  Quinctilian,  Tacitus,  Petronius,  the  two 
PlioySj  Valerius  Flaccus,  Josephus,  Dioscorides. 

ROME. 

AocrasTus.— The  Roniaii  empire  peaceablr  sabmitted  to  the  superioi 
tidetits  and  craA  of  this  fortunate  soldier.  Exhausted  by  the  civil  wars 
whioh  contiBued  nearly  a  whole  century,  repose  was  eagerly  sought  by 
all  parties,  and  a  population  of  130  millions  gladly  yielded  to  the 
dominion  of  one  man.  The  Roman  frontiers,  extending  ^m  the  Atlan- 
tie  to  the  Euphrates,  and  from  the  Rhine  to  the  African  deserts,  were  st 
peace,  broken  only  by  a  brief  war  with  the  Germans,  in  which  Yaras- 
and  three  legtona  were  cut  to  pieces  by  Arminius,  a.  d.  9.  Augostus 
never  recovered  his  serenity  of  temper  ^ter  that  defeat.  By  the  mild^ 
ness  of  his  government  he  acquired  the  love  of  the  people,  and  by  his 
affected  submission  to  the  senate  he  gained  their  constant  support, 
although  he  had  stript  them  of  nearly  all  th^r  power.  Without  either 
superior  genius  or  extraordinary  attainments,  he  was  prudent  enough  to 
seize  upon  all  opportunities  of  advancing  his  ambitious  projects ;  and 
his  principles  improved  when  the  possession  of  unlimited  power  rendered 
crime  useless.  He  was  still  a  hypocritical  voluptuary ;  but  the  repose 
which  he  had  procured  to  the  empire,  the  flouri^ing  state  in  which  be 
left  it,  and  the  mild  exercise  of  his  authority,  covered  or  excused  his 
faults.  His  latter  days  were  not  happy.  The  pfofligacy  of  his  daughter 
Julia,  the  ambition  of  his  wife,  and  the  loss  of  his  adopted  child,  added 
poignancy  to  the  stings  of  a  guilty  conscience.  He  died  at  Nola,  a.  d. 
14,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty-first  of  his  reign. 
Read :  BlackwelFs  Court  of  Augustus. 

After  the  battle  of  Actium  and  the  death  of  Antony,  Augustus  was  desirous 
of  legitimatizing  his  power  by  concealing  it  under  legal  forms.  To  veil  his 
usurpation,  he  assumed  the  titles  of  the  principal  offices,  using  his  power  as 
een$ar  to  clear  the  senate  of  many  personal  enemies.  All  Uie  acts  of  his 
triumvirate  were  annulled,  as  if  he  wished  to  show  that  he  was  now  ioflaeneed 
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hf^ttuMmo^SmB;  gadlas foignad propeiri  of ririwatfan  wm  eamattly com- 
Mted  by  his  friends,^  who  persuaded  him  to  prolong  his  power  dajring  ten  mora 
years.  To  prove  his  dismterestedness,  he  shared  the  administration  of  tho 
empire  with  the  senate,  leaving  to  it  the  fair  provinces  of  Italy  and  Sicily : 
while  he,  by  his  deputies,  governed  the  remainder.    He  assumed  no  unusaal 

EDwer ;  and  yet,  by  the  simple  means  of  uniting  all  offices  in  his  own  person, 
e  became  entirely  autocratical.  Corresponding  changes  in  the  administration 
of  the  state  ensued ;  and  although  the  senate  still  remained  the  supreme  coun- 
cil, there  was  another  and  more  important  one,  composed  of  his  particular 
friends,  such  as  Maecenas  and  Agrippa.  Towards  the  end  of  his  Ufe,  this  bodf 
of  men  assumed  the  form  of  a  modem  cabinet  (amfittonum),  being  increased 
by  the  addition  of  fifteen  senators,  and  one  of  each  magisterial  college.  They 
were  afterwards  divided  into  three  classes,  having  in  then'  hands  the  entire 
govemnient.  The  popular  assemblies  and  elections  still  remained ;  but  tber 
were  empty  forms,  the  candidate  nominated  by  the  emperor  never  being  rejected. 
Many  salutary  laws  were  enacted ;  the  pubhc  edifices  and  roads  were  kept  io* 
good  repair ;  a  kind  of  police  and  night-watch  were  established ;  and  commu- 
nication between  distant  points  was  facilitated  by  the  establishment  of  regular 
posts  for  the  transmission  of  the  imperial  despatches.  The  finances  remained 
nearly  the  same ;  there  were,  however,  two  treasuries,  that  of  the  prince  (JU- 
eus),  the  other  of  the  senate  (ararium).  Besides  introducing  a  regular  organi- 
sation into  the  army,  Augustus  divided  and  separated  the  twenty-five  legions, 
paid  them  regularly,  and  compensated  their  toils  hj  money  instead  of  hmd. 
The  term  of  service  was  also  fixed,  and  the  soldiers,  mstead  of  beioff  turbulent 
and  insolent,  as  in  the  civil  wars,  became  docile  and  peaceable.  The  entire 
body  was  distributed  alone  the  frontiers  in  stationary  camps ;  tranquillity  was 
maintained  in  the  interior  by  praetorian  and  urban  cohorts.  Two  fleets,  one  at 
Ravenna,  the  other  at  Misenum,  protected  the  commerce  of  the  M^iterranean ; 
forty  vessels  guarded  the  Euxine  Sea,  and  armed  boats  Mcnred  the  navigatioB 
of  the  Rhine  and  Danube. 

3,  Tiberius,  a.  d.  14-37.— The  reign  of  Aaeustas  appears  in  a  more 
ftiToorable  light  when  contrasted  with  those  of  his  nearest  sucoessors. 
Tiberius  was  fifty-six  years  old  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  professingf 
great  unwillingness  to  take  upon  him  its  important  cares.  The  first 
viotiia  of  this  despotic  emperor  was  the  young  Agrippa  Posthumus,  in 
whom  he  feared  a  rival ;  and  all  restraint  being  now  remoTed,  the  tyrant 
ga^e  loose  to  his  cruel  and  sensual  passions.  He  soon  afterwards 
rstijed  from  Rome  to  Campania,  from  whose  luxurious  retreats  issued 
those  blood-stained  decrees  which  the  senate  was  so  ready  to  enregister ; 
and  we  may  read  in  Suetonius  and  Tacitus  of  the  murders  committed 
by  this  body,  in  compliance  with  the  imperial  edicts.  Sejanus,  com* 
mander  of  tlie  praetorian  guards,  and  favourite  of  the  monarch,  dared  to 
raise  his  thoughts  to  the  hij^wst  station;  and,  to  clear  his  way  to  the 
throne^  got  rid  of  all  those  whose  claims  were  nearer  than  his  own. 
GeriBankHis,  the  son  of  Drusus,  was  poisoned ;  his  widow,  Agrippina, 
was  exiled  to  Pandataria,  an  island  noted  as  the  place  of  Julia's  banisb* 
ment;  his  eldest  son,  Nero,  committed  suicide  to  avdd  the  torture;  and 
Drusos,  the  seeond  son,  perished  of  hunger  in  prison*  But  Tiberius 
suddenly  awoke  to  the  treaehery  of  his  minister,  and  he  who  had  filled 
all  Rome  with  mourning  was  surrendered  to  the  popular  iiiry.  From 
this  period  the  emperor,  exasperated  by  the  danffeis  with  which  he  had 
been  threatened,  indulged  in  fresh  cruelties.  'Die  wealthy  inhabitants 
of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Greece,  were  condemned  to  death  for  the  merest 
trifles,  that  their  riches  might  awnent4he  royal  treasures.  His  lattev 
years  were  passed  in  scenes  of  in&nous  debauchery  at  CapieflB,  and  his 
death  was  hastened  by  the  bands  of  a  ireedman,  a.  d.  37* 
11* 
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I>airitif  this  ononis  t^^;  Jiesos  OBKi«riLeQtAnfliK(hei  <m  -^^eralf 
Ms  'dirme  mission ;  aiid  then  arose  from  OtilTary  that  new  and  pure 
gospel  which  was  destined  to  regenerate  the  world. 

Foreign  Wars. — ^Tiberius  imitated  the  policy  6f  Augustus  by  engag- 
ing in  no  wars  unnecessarily.  In  Gaul,  two  revolts,  the  result  of 
e^Lcessive  taxation,  were  with  difficulty  subdued ;  while,  in  the  East,  the 
unperial  ministers  found  safety  in  the  troubles  they  excited  among  the 
tributary  Persian  states.  Germany,  however,  in  the  days  of  Augustus, 
had  been  the  scene  of  important  military  operations.  The  wife  and 
infant  son  of  Arminius  {Hermann)  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans,  to  rescue  whom  all  the  neighbouring  tribes  rose  in  anns. 
Germanicus,  eager  to  anticipate  the  terrible  blow  impending  over  hi« 
country,  assumed  the  offensive,  attacked  and  defeated  several  detached 
bodies  of  the  enemy,  and  in  the  end  had  nearly  gained  a  complete  vi<> 
tory.  A  bloody  campaign  led  to  no  decisive  result;  the  Germans  could 
make  no  permanent  impression  on  the  well-disciplined  lemons,  and  the 
Romans  were  compelled  to  retire  by  sea,  when  a  fearful  tempest  destroyed 
a  great  part  oi  the  fleet  and  army.  Shortly  after  this,  Arminius,  who 
has  been  praised  by  Tadltus  as  the  liberator  of  Gennany  fnmi  the  domt- 
aioB  of  Rome  wbeo  in  the  hetgfai  of  her  power,  was  assassinated  at  the 
mge  of  thirty  seven,  eleven  years  after  his  triumph  over  Varus. 

4.  CALieuLA,  A.  D.  37-41,  began  to  reiffn  with  mildness,  but  a  sevone 
malady  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  disordered  his  intellect,  after  which 
his  cruelty  knew  no  bounds.  His  excesses  can  only  be  excused  by- 
supposing  his  mind  to  have  been  affected.  He  fancied  himself  at  one 
time  a  male^  at  another  time  a  feanalep  deity ;  raised  his  wife  and  hie 
horse  to  the  consulate ;  and  fed  his  wild  beasts  with  the  bodies  of 
citizens  and  captives.  A  vident  death  freed  Rome  from  this  tentie 
monster. 

5.  Claubius,  a.  b.  41-54. — ^The  senate,  immediately  upon  the  d^Fftiee 
of  Caligula,  began  to  deliberate  on  the  choice  of  a  successor;  but  the 
prsetorians,  amounting  to  10,000  men,  instituted  as  a  body-guard  by 
Augustus,  and  kept  in  various  garrisons  throughout  Italy,  now  Dock 
advantage  of  their  being  collected  in  Rome,  to  proclaim  the  supremacy 
of  the  army.  They  elected  Claudius,  during  whose  impotent  rule  ^ 
senators  and  900  knights  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner.  Ife  was 
quite  a  puppet  under  the  management  of  his  favouiites  Messelina  and 
Agrtppina,  PaHas  and  Narcissus.  In  this  reign,  the  conquest  of  Seuth 
Britain  was  partly  eflbeced,  a.  n.  43. 

Hie  first  act  of  Clattdhrs'  government  was  to  pubMsh  a  general  am^ 
nesty,  from  which  the  murderers  of  his  predecessor  were  alone  excepted. 
He  repealed  all  Caligula's  edtets,  showing  the  greatest  deference  f^ 
the  s^ate  and  nagis&ates.  He  himself  presided  daily  at  the  tribunal 
of  justiee,  enacted  many  wise  laws,  annulled  the  cruel  statutes  against 
high-treason,  diminished  -the  taxes,  checked  usury,  and  encouraged 
marriage.  It  is  not  one  ^  his  smallest  {^aains  to  the  ikde  of  benefiicter 
ef  his  people,  that  he  abolished  in  Gaul  the  blood-stained  religion  of  tiie 
Druids.  The  principal  inhabitants  ef  tiiat  province  were  selected  to  fill 
Ihe  vacant  seats  in  the  senate-hoase,  the  eensorship  was  re-established) 
the  oircomlerence  of  Rome  enlarged,  and  a  new  port  constructed  at 
Ostia,  for  the  veceptioR  of  the  .AirieaR  and  Egyptian  eorahvessels.    But 
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feeble  and  nxoxious.    His  death  by  peiseii  was  effeeled  by  his  aecoaii 
wife  and  an  in&mous  sorceress  Loeusta,  a.  d.  64. 

6.  Nero,  a.  d.  54-^,  reigned  mildly  five  years,  guided  by  the  ex- 
|>erience  of  Burrfaus  and  Seneca,  after  which  he  was  seized  with  a 
bereditary  madness.  He  murdered  his  mother  Agrippina,  his  brother, 
bis  tutor,  and  the  poet  Lucan.  He  set  fire  to  Rome,  and,  while  the  citf 
was  burning,  mounted  a  lofty  tower,  where,  accompanying  the  wordfa 
with  the  music  of  the  harp,  he  sung  his  own  poem  on  the  fall  of  Troy4 
He  appeared  as  a  singer  on  the  public  stage,  and  contended  as  a  herald 
or  crier  at  Olympia.  The  people  at  last  grew  weary  of  his  cruelty  and 
debauchery ;  and  he  perished  by  the  sword  of  his  freedman.  But  his 
private  vices  were  less  dangerous  to  the  state  than  his  exactions  in  tho 
provinces  whence  he  drew  the  means  of  supporting  his  extravagance* 
and  of  keeping  his  subjects  in  a  continual  state  of  intoxication.*  With 
him  the  Julian  family  became  extinct;  and  in  consequence  of  the  di^ 
puted  succession,  four  emperors  arose  in  less  than  two  years. 

7.  Galba,  a.  d.  68,  69,  was  elected  to  the  throne  during  Nero's  lifSf 
but  endeavouring  to  check  the  licentiousness  of  the  army  and  praetorians 
who  had  raised  him  to  so  dangerous  an  eminence^  he  was  murdered  by 
the  soldiers,  after  a  reign  of  seven  months. 

8*  Otho,  a.  n.  69,  who  had  plotted  against  the  life  of  his  predecessor, 
did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  treason.  This  companion  of  the 
early  debaucheries  of  Nero  had  been  sent,  during. that  monarch's  lifei 
into  the  honourable  banishment  of  the  Spanish  quastorship,  in  which 
ofi&ce  he  gained  over  the  anny,  by  whom  he  was  invested  with  the 
puxple.  But  he  was  scarcely  acknowledged  at  Rome  before  the  legions 
of  Germanj^  elected  a  competitor.  Supported  only  by  the  prastorians 
and  an  undisciplined  crowd,  he  was  defeated  by  Y itellius,  his  rival,  and 
committed  suicide,  afWr  reigning  three  months  and  five  days. 
.  9*  YiTELUDs,  A.  D.  69,  trod  in  the  steps  of  his  patron  Caligula* 
.Although  he  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  ha 
was  severe  toward  his  eaoemies.  He  was  put  to  death  while  preparing 
to  meet  Vespasian,  who  had  been  proclaimed  emperor  bv  the  Syrian 
army.  Thus  in  the  space  of  a  single  year,  Rome  had  seen  three 
monaichs  elected  by  the  respective  armies  of  Italy,  the  Rhine,  and 
Spain,  and  who  all  met  with  violent  deaths. 

10.  YsspASiAN  was  declai«d  emperor  by  the  soldiem  whom  he  was 
leading  against  the  Jews,  a.  d.  69.  Hiis  people,  excited  by  false  pro 
phets  and  oppressed  by  the  severity  of  their  governors,  broke  ont  into 
open  revolt,  in  other  parts  of  the  empire  the  peace  was  similarly  dis* 
taibed;  blood  was  shed  in  the  streets  of  Rome  in  civil  tomult;  ik% 
splendid  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capiti^  v^as  consumed  by  fire ;  Gaal 
was  in  rebellion;  the  frontiers  w^re  threatened  by  the  Germans  on  the 
fihine,  and  by  the  Parthians  on  the  Euphrates.  Yespasian  restored 
peaee  to  the  worid,  and  dimog  mne  years  used  his  extensive  powear  with 

*  It  if  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  Nero*8  memory  was  Tonir  cherished  amoa;  llkd 
lower  daiMa.  Dming  many  years  his  fomli>wia8  decorated  with  flow<eifl«  His^iteath  wm 
COBsidered  a  fabrication,  and  no  less  than  three  ftlse  Neroe  appeared  in  the  East.  M 
the  close  of  the  tbitd  and  fburth  centuries,  it  was  a  popular  belief  that  he  would  appeltf 
at  the  «iid  of  the  world  as  Avtkfarlst. 


BHxteralioii.  Uato  hk  ortes  the  Jgwidi  wig  was  tef lahmted ;  and  his 
ton  Titos,  whom  he  had  left  at  the  head  of  the  army,  utterly  destroyed 
the  people  of  Jerusalem  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  and  rased  the  city 
to  the  ground.  A  medal  was  struck  commemorative  of  the  event,  bear- 
ing on  one  side  a  veiled  female  figure  sitting  under  a  palm-tree,  with 
the  inscription  Judsea  Capta.  Vespasian  died  in  the  midst  of  many 
yaluable  reforms,  and  left  the  empire  to  the  conqueror  of  the  Jews. 

11.  Titus,  a.  d.  79-81,  called  T%e  Delight  of  Mankind,  from  bis 
amiable  and  generous  dis^sition,  enjoyed  a  reign  of  only  two  years, 
which  was  marked  by  calamities.  He  was  compelled  to  quit  Berenice, 
a  Jewish  princess  whom  he  tenderly  loved ;  a  great  part  of  Rome  was 
consumed  by  fire ;  this  was  followed  by  a  raging  pestilence ;  and  an 
eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  buried  the  towns  of  Herculaneum,  Pompeii, 
and  Stabiae  beneath  showers  of  ashes,  August  24,  a.  d.  79. 

12.  DoMiTiAN,  A.  D.  81-96,  who  succeeded  his  brother,  manifested  the 
disposition  of  Nero.  He  embellished  the  city  with  magnificent  build- 
ings, and  engaged  in  useless  and  unsuccessful  wars ;  South  Britain  was 
however  subdued  in  his  reign  by  Agricola,  85,  whose  death  he  is  said 
to  have  occasioned.  He  banished  literary  men  from  Rome,  degraded 
the  senate,  and  persecuted  all  who  were  noble  and  good.  He  arrogated 
divine  honours  to  himself,  put  to  death  many  men  of  rank  for  the  most 
trifling  causes,  and  at  last  fell  by  an  assassin's  dagger,  a.  n.  96.  Thus 
perished  the  last  of  the  twelve  Caesars,  of  whom  only  four  deserve  the 
respect  of  posterity :  Julius,  Augustus,  Vespasian,  and  Titus. 

Gibbon  thus  characterizes  the  unworthy  successors  of  Augustas  :— 
**  Their  unparalleled  vices,  and  the  splendid  theatre  on  which  they  were 
acted)  have  saved  them  from  oblivion.  The  dark,  unrelenting  Tiberius, 
the  furious  Caligula,  the  feeble  Claudius,  the  profligate  and  cruel  Nero^ 
the  beastly  Vitellius,  and  the  timid,  inhuman  Domitian,  are  condemned 
to  everlasting  infamy.  During  fourscore  years  (exeeptli\g  only  die 
phort  and  doubtful  respite  of  Vespasian's  reign),  Rome  groaned  beneath. 
an  unremitting  tyranny,  which  exterminated  the  ancient  families  of  the 
lepublic,  and  was  fatal  to  almost  every  virtue  and  every  talent  that 
arose  in  that  unhappy  period.'' 

JUDJEA. 

Abchelaus  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father  Herod, 
3  B.  c,  but  his  administration  was  so  despotic  and  unpopular,  that  he 
was  deposed  and  banished  to  Vienae  in  Graul,  a.  d.  8,  when  Jndea 
became  a  Roman  province,  dependent  on  the  prefecture  of  Syria,  under 
iJte  procurator  Coponius.  On  one  occasion  this  cruel  monarch  caused 
8000  citizens  to  be  massacred  in  the  Temple.  Pontius  Pilate,  who  was 
frovemor  from  a.  d.  26  to  36,  was  a  man  of  stem  and  inflexible  temper, 
utterly  disregarding  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people.  Twice  he 
nearly  caused  a  revolt  by  introducing  into  the  city  the  Roman  ensigns, 
on  which  were  the  images  of  the  emperor,  and  by  the  consecration  of 
the  golden  bucklers  in  the  palace  of  Herod.  The  part  which  he  took 
in  the  condemnation  of  our  Lord  is  too  well  known  to  require  comment. 
He  was  soon  afterwards  recalled,  and  banished  to  Vienne,  where  he  ia 
said  to  have  perished  by  his  own  hand,  a.  d*  38. 
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Hngp  AwBa»A«>-^nie  Jbrnflh  kfaigi^m  wma  team  wwiUMlwieted  fwift 
lit  several  totraichies  by  Claiidii»,  and  bestowea  upon  Iforod  Aigrq^a^ 
crandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  a.  d.  41.  Educated  at  Rome,  he  was  the 
mend  of  the  Emperors  Tiberius,  Caligula,  and  Claudius ;  and  after 
Biany  years,  full  of  the  most  striking  yicissitudes  of  fortune,  he  hee«uiie 
one  of  the  greatest  princes  of  the  East,  and  goyemed  the  Jews  three 
years  in  such,  a  manner  as  to  become  extremely  popular.  His  death, 
which  was  sudden,  may  be'  ascribed  to  the  immediate  judgment  of  God 
for  his  impiety.  On  a  day  of  festival,  when  he  appeared  in  the  theatre 
of  Cesarea,  the  brilliant  li^ht  of  the  sun  glancing  on  his  silver  robes 
struck  the  people  with  admiration.  Fawning  parasites  addressed  him 
as  a  god  :—^^  Be  thou  merciful  unto  us,  for  although  we  have  hitherto 
received  thee  only  as  a  man,  yet  henceforth  we  shall  regard  thee  as 
superior  to  mortal  nature.*'  He  neither  rebuked  nor  rejected  this  impi- 
ous flattery,  when  he  was  immediately  smitten  with  violent  pains  in  his 
bowels.  Turning  to  his  attendants,  he  cried,  ^'  B^old  your  god  ia  now 
condemned  to  die !"  Five  days  he  lingered  in  the  most  excruciating 
tortures,  when  he  expired,  having  attained  only  the  fifty-fourth  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  seventh  of  his  reign  as  tetrarch  of  Galilee.  Under  the 
frequent  change  of  governors  and  prefects,  the  Jews  experienced  alter- 
nate changes  of  gentleness  and  severity.  False  Messiahs  appeared  ob 
every  side,  and  a  ferocious  sect  arose,  which,  adopting  the  opinions  of 
Judas  the  Gaulonite,  put  itself  in  open  hostility  to  the  Roman  govern- 
ment. Under  Claudius  Felix,  who  trembled  at  the  simple  truths  uttered 
by  St.  Paul,  the  country  began  to  be  filled  with  robbers  and  murderers. 
Gessius  Floros,  a.  d.  64,  tl^  worst  of  the  Roman  governors,  was  tyran- 
nical, cruel,  and  insatiably  avaricious;  He  murdered  3000  people  in 
Jerusalem,  20,000  at  Cftsarea,  3000  at  Ptolemats,  and  2500  at  Asealon; 
but  when  he  carried  his  insolence  so  far  as  to  attempt  to  enter  the  teni- 
ple  with  his  soldiers,  the  whole  inhabitants  rose  in  arms  against  him. 
The  nation  was  unfortunately  divided  into  two  parties,  one  proposing 
submission,  the  other  desirous  to  continue  the  revolt.  The  oonnlry  new 
became  a  scene  of  bloodshed,  and  the  flame  of  insurrection  spread  to 
Syria,  Egypt,  ^nd  the  neighbouring  states.  Cestius  Gallus,  preset  of 
Syria,  who  endeavoured  to  recover  the  capital,  was  defeated  with  great 
loss.  The  Christians,  remembering  the  prophecy  of  Christ,  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  retreat  of  the  Roman  anny,  and  withdrew  to  PellSt 
beyond  the  Jordan,  where  they  lived  in  peace,  free  from  the  horrors  of 
the  war  raging  around  the  holy  city. 

Destruction  of  Jerusalem,  a.  d.  70. — ^Ananus,  or  Annas,  the  high 
priest,  was  raised  to  the  civil  command  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  historian 
Josephus  was  at  the  head  of  the  armies  of  Galilee  and  Gamala.  Ves- 
pasian was  sent  with  60,000  men  to  crush  the  rebellion,  a.  d.  67.  After 
subduing  the  revolted  provinces,  he  was  spreading  his  toils  around  the 
devoted  city,  when,  as  already  noticed,  he  was  elected  emperor,  a.  d.  69 ; 
cmd  departing  for  Rome,  left  his  son  Titus  to  continue  the  campaign. 
The  Jews  had  neglected  to  profit  by  this  season  of  delay.  The  ravages 
of  war  without  were  far  less  fatal  than  the  murderous  rage  of  the  fac- 
tions within  the  walls.  "  The  holy  city  liad  become  me  nest  of  all 
uncleanness,  a  horrid  den  of  robbers,  and  a  hateful  cave  of  murdemns.'* 
Eleazar,  with  a  band  of  Zealote  (a  horde  of  robbers  who  had  assumed 
the  name  without  the  principles  of  the.  sect),  possessed  the  inner  eomt 
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flC  tbe^TeHiife;  w%&»i<Amoi  GimMb^n^  httt  ^ktUkmMy  tttimed 
the  R«maB8  in  Galiiee,  ooenpied  tibe  vest  •£  tlie  bmldiiig,  now  convertoi 
into  a  fovtreas.  When  Titos  adTvnoed  to  the  siege,  Jerosalem  wa« 
erowded  with  people  firom  all  quarters,  who  had  come  up  to  celebrate 
Ihe  passoTer ;  and  they  soon  became  a  prey  to  the  most  horrible  famins 
pecorded  in  history,  so  that  vermin,  grass,  and  leather,  were  held  a 
jnxuiy,  and  sold  at  a  high  price.  From  the  middle  of  April  to  the  first 
of  July,  not  fewer  than  116,680  dead  bodies  were  flnng  oat  at  one  gate 
ef  the  city ;  the  whole  number  thus  disposed  of  is  reckoned  at  600,^)0; 
and  after  an  unexampled  sie^e  of  six  months,  the  city  was  reduced,  a« 
B.  70.  *^  The  destruction  ofJerusalem  exceeded  all  which  God  or  umm 
ever  brought  upon  the  world."  Exclusive  of  those  who  perished  ia 
eaves  and  wooas,  and  in  the  vaults  of  Jerusalem,  1,364,000  are  con^ 
puted  by  Lipsius  to  have  fallen  in  the  war ;  97,000  were  taken  prison- 
ess;  and  11,000  sullenly  starved  themselves  to  death.  Titus,  we  are 
told,  called  God  to  witness  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  their  calami- 
ties. In  perusing  the  melancholy  details  of  Josephus,  it  is  impossible 
to  resist  the  conviction,  that  in  these  awful  transactions  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty  was  punishing  a  ffuilty  people,  and  requiring  from  them  the 
righteous  blood  of  Christ,  which  they  had  invoked  upon  their  heada, 
crying — ^^'His  B£.ood  be  on  us,  ako  on  our  children!" 

Read :  Milman's  History  of  the  Jews ;  Huie's  History  of  the  Jews. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

The  Messiah. —  During  a  season  of  profound  peace,  in  the  reign  of 
Aagustns,  when  there  was  a  general  expectation  that  some  great  per- 
sonage was  about  to  appear,  the  time  arrived  for  the  redemption  of  the 
bnmaa  race^— promised  at  the  fall  of  man,  predicted  by  all  the  prophets, 
^^ified  by  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  ancient  law,  and  earnestly  desired 
by  all  just  men.  In  the  **  fulness  of  time"  Jesus  Christ  was  bom  at 
-Bethlehem.  He  escaped  from  the  murderous  rage  of  Herod,  and  for 
nearly  thirty  years  liv^  an  obscure  life  at  Nazareth.  At  length,  enter- 
ing on  his  public  ministry,  he  began  to  teach,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
throughout  all  Judeea,  confirming  his  divine  mission  by  the  purity  of  his 
life,  the  suUimity  of  his  doctrines,  and  his  miraculous  powers.  The 
Jews,  who  had  looked  for  an  earthly  conqueror,  refused  to  listen  to  the 
lowly  Galilean,  and  procured  his  condemnation  and  execution  as  a 
criminal,  3d  April,  a.  n.  30. 

After  the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  our  Saviour,  the  Christian 
jreligion  spread  rapidly  under  the  ministry  of  the  apostles  and^  their  con- 
verts. They  preached  throughout  all  the  Roman  empire  tlie  sublime 
tru&s  revealea  to  them  by  their  divioe  Master,  and  established  churches 
in  three  quaiters  of  the  world.  The  name  of  Christian  was  first  used 
at  Antiodb,  a.  d.  40.  The  four  gospels  contain  tiie  history  of  the  Re- 
deemer's life  and  doctrines,  and  were  written  in  the  order  in  which  they 
0tand,  between  a.  d.  37  aud  98. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

The  first  Christian  societies  or  churches  were  formed,  as  far  as  circumstances 
would  permit,  on  the  model  of  the  ornagogue,  were  governed  by  deaama,  and 
•ometimee  deaeonenta,  who  wu^  cmtgpi.  with  the  distributioii  ciahns;  sMtw 


(prMbjMv w  or  pm^  ewnamd  m  Jiglil  of  aeianm  cmt  pri  v«t#  Mffidhnfa,  bm 
ifieir  mnctions  oiigmaUy  were  noH  eomwcted  mth  reiigioiui  iafltmoCioBs ;  aad 
hishaps  (episcopi,  overseers),  the  associates  in  the  labours  and  tiie  sneceasors  <if 
the  apostles.  The  bishop  administered  the  sacraments  and  maintained  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  church,  superintended  the  daily  increasing  religious  ceremonies^ 
directed  the  funds,  and  arbitrated  in  the  disputes  of  the  taithful.* 

Persecution  forced  the  different  communities  to  unite  each  round  the  nearest 
centre,  generally  some  populous  and  neighbouring  town ;  such  was  the  origin 
of  a  dioce»e.  The  same  necessity  compelled  the  oishops  of  the  country  towns 
to  unite  with  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  thus  a  metropolia  was  formed^ 
This  institution  confirmed  a  custom  which  dates  from  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  that  of  synods  ox  councils,  provmcial  meetings  held  in  spring  and 
autumn. 

First  Persecution,  a.  d.  64. — The  progress  of  the  new  doctrines 
l)rought  down  upon  their  professors  the  rage  of  the  Jews  and  the  cru^ 
torments  of  Nero.  The  year  a.  d.  64  was  an  eventful  epoch  in  the 
Christian  Church.  The  dreadful  conflagration  which  threatened  witk 
ruin  the  Eternal  City  was  considered  as  the  judgment  of  ofiended 
deities,  to  appease  whom  the  followers  of  the  Christian  religion  were 
exposed  to  the  severest  tortures.  "  Some  of  them  (says  the  pagan  Taci- 
tus) were  covered  over  with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  that  they  mi^ft 
be  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs ;  some  were  crucified,  while  others*  having 
been  daubed  over  with  combustible  materials,  were  set  up  for  lights  in 
the  night-time,  and  thus  burnt  to  death."  The  apostles  Peter  and  Paul 
suffered  martyrdom  in  this  persecution,  which  appears  to  have  been 
principally  confined  to  the  capital,  where  the  latter  oi  these  faithful  men 
became  the  victim  of  imperial  rage.f 

Second  Persecution. — ^For  nearly  30  years  after  the  death  of  Ner«| 
the  Christians  were  allowed  to  live  undisturbed ;  and  thdr  numbers  had 
multiplied  considerably,  when  the  gloomy  tyrant  Domitian  began  thee 
second  persecution,  a.  d.  95.  It  is  probable  tiiat  the  emperor  acted 
through  fear,  since  there  is  a  singular  story  related  of  an  edict  issued  by 
him  to  the  extermination  of  the  whole  family  of  David.  Some  d^ 
scendants  of  our  Lord's  brethren  still  survived,  and  were  brought  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  procurator  of  Judsa,  but,  after  examination,  thejr 
were  dismissed  as  too  humble  to  be  dangerous  to  the  authority  of  Romew 
The  apprehensions  of  Domitian  were  aroused  by  the  appearance  of 
danger  irom  a  nearer  quarter.  One  of  his  cousins-german,  the  cobsoI 
Flavius  Clemens,  being  suddenly  accused  of  atheism  and  Jewish  man- 
ners, the  common  charge  against  Christians,  was  put  to  death,  and  !«• 
wife,  Domitilla,  the  emperor's  niece,  was  banished.  Tertullian  relates 
that  St.  John  was  miraculously  delivered  unhurt  from  a  vessel  of  flaming 
oil,  into  which  he  had  been  cast  by  the  orders  of  the  tyrant.  He  vras 
afterwards  banished  to  the  isle  of  Patmos,  on  the  western  coast  of  Asim 
Minor,  where  he  committed  to  writing  his  sublime  Book  of  RevdatioB* 

*TIie  apostolic  succession  of  the  bishops  appears  to  be  undeniable,  but  the  extent  ani 
nature  of  their  authority  are  altogether  uncertain.  It  tOiould,  moreover,  be  observed  that 
the  term  "  successors  of  the  apostles'*  can  be  applied  to  tbem  in  a  very  limited  ainiteca- 
tion  only. 

t  Count  Stolberg,  a  Itomatrist  writer,  brings  Peter  to  Kome  at  the  beginning  of  Nero'a 
reign,  but  denies  that  the  apostle  founded  the  Christian  church  in  that  city.  It  is,  how. 
ever,  more  than  questionable  if  St.  Peter  ever  was  at  Rome.  Ughtlbot  poaitiv^ 

fbat  he  lived  and  die^  '"  ok-m—     im:i»..»  — »»« .^  -.^-'L.si-  *-i.: '_ 

*tkm  by  the  theory 
l^aMiif  wwnwttity. 


ftat  he  lived  and  died  in  Chaldasa.    Milman  endeavours  to  reconcile  testimony  and  tra-* 
Mott  by  the  theory  of  two  churdhes,  a  Petrine  and  a  Pauline,  a  Judaxsing  and  a  Hel« 


tittiv  afST^ttr  A,  9m 
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.<  T^giM;^««B0lftldiii«r  tm  cttPly  CIlHsfito  eliftrtell  are  recorded  by  histo. 
feiHis  ;'  wft  sfaiditieal  of  tliMn  » tiray  eecor,  but  it  may  be  comranient  to  arrangd 

M  FERSBCunoir,  a.d.  106,  under  Trajan. 
4th  Persecution,  ▲.  d.  166,  under  Marcoa  Anralius. 

5th  Persecution,  a.  d.  202,  under  Severus. 
6th  Persecution,  a.  d.  235,  under  MaximiiL 
7th  Persecution,  a.  n.  250,  under  Decius. 
■    8th  Persecution,  a.  d.  258,  under  Valerian. 
9th  PEESsctmOKr  A.  t>.  272,  under  Aurelian. 
KHh  PERsscnxioN,  a.  d.  303,  under  Dioeletian  and  Maximian. 

Read :  Mihnan's  Hist,  of  Christianity ;  Milner's  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  Chriaf 
TABLE  OF  THE  PERSECUTIONS. 


No.  of 
Fene. 

cution. 

Year. 

In  what 
Countries. 

Name  of  Emperor, 

Principal  Sufferen,  and 
when. 

BRITAIN. 

In  the  years  55  and  54  B.  c,  Julius  Caesar  invaded  this  island,  but  his 
two  campai^s  were  indecisive,  and  the  country  maintained  its  inde- 
pendence until  a.  d.  43,  when  the  Emperor  Claudius  in  person,  and 
afterwanrds  the  generals  Plautios  and  Vespasian,  compelled  various 
tribes  to  acknowledge  the  majesty  of  Kome.  The  last  of  these  com- 
manders fought  thirty  battles  before  he  could  subdue  the  inhabitants, 
and  Caractacus  opposed  Pljiutius  during  five  years  with  varying  suc- 
cess. This  brave  chief  of  the  Silures  being  without  allies,  his  army 
Was  at  last  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and  he  himself  taken  prisoner 
and  carried  to  Rome.  Suetonius  endeavoured  to  destroy  the  Druids 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  isle  of  Anglesey,  and  quelled  a  formidabls 
Ristirrection  headed  by  the  celebrated  Boadicea,  a.d.  61,  which  cost  the 
fives  of  150,000  men.  In  the  course  of  seven  years,  78-85,  the  power 
of  the  empire  Was  firmly  established  by  Agricola :  he  subdued  the 
natives  as  far  north  as  the  Forth,  and  also  defeated  Galgacus  and  his 
Caledonians  at  the  foot  of  their  native  Grampians.  Rutilius  has  saidf 
with  e^nal  beauty  and  truth,  that  Rome  unbraced  the  whole  world  in 
her  legislative  triumphs,  causing  all  to  live  under  a  common  bond  ;  that 
she  bfended  discordant  nations  into  one ;  and  that,  by  offering  to  the 
conquered  a  full  companionship^  in  her  privileges,  she  made  the  earth 
6ne  united  city.  With  these  principles  Agricola  endeavoured  to  civilize 
the  island,  by  inspiring  the  barbarians  with  a  love  of  letters,  and  by  the 
introduction  of  the  Roman  dress,  language,  and  luxurious  manners. 
Four  legions  were  stationed  in  Britain,  and  as  many  great  roads  facili- 
tated the  eommmiication  between  distant  points. 

The  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country  appear  to  hav«  been  tiie 
Cymry,  from  whom  the  Wel^  are  descended ;  and  thesif  were  followed 
12 
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b]jr  eobniflt  of  Ofilts  ton  Gaul,  bdag  tlMai«»!«eB,clflM  Ihe  i 

of  Cimmerian  origia.    But  not  hy  jnde  emtgnntB  alooe  w«8  tbe  IrianA 

visited,  for  the  Phcenicians,  and  after  them  the  Carths^nians,  freqtiratod 
its  sooth-weBtem  shores  in  search  of  tin.  Numerous  tribes,  of  which 
forty-fiye  have  been  desiniated,  were  spread  o^er  its  surface ;  and  th* 
Beige,  a  people  of  Gotnic  ori^n,  occupied  the  south-eastern  coaa^ 
Tffey  all  lived  in  snch  a  state  oi  primitive  simplicity  as  might  be  witr 
nessed  at  present  in  the  woods  of  North  America,  or  in  New  2iealand» 
Their  food  was  milk  and  flesh,  skins  their  clothing,  and  to  strike  terror 
into  their  enemies  in  battle  the  exposed  limbs  were  stained  blue.  Their 
houses  were  constructed  of  timber  and  reeds ;  their  towns  were  situaied 
in  the  depths  of  fnrests,  the  access  to  which  was  protected  by  ditches 
and  barriers  of  trees.  Money  was  little  used,  and  was  commonly  rings 
of  iron  or  copper  of  a  certain  weight.  Their  army  was  chiefly  composed 
of  infantry ;  but,  like  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war,  their  chiefs  foogiit 
from  chariots  armed  with  scythes.  Their  reli^on  was  that  of  the  fieros 
and  sanguinary  Druids ;  a  system  which  is  said  to  have  originated  in 
Britain,  whence  it  was  introduced  into  Gaul.  Its  principal  doctrines 
were  the  immortality  and  transmigration  of  souls ;  its  chief  maxim»«-4o 
worship  the  gods,  to  do  no  evil,  and  to  behave  heroically.  To  appease, 
by  cruel  rites,  their  offended  deities,  huge  images  of  wiokerwork  weiS 
filled  with  human  victims,  who  were  burned  alive,  and  from  their 
quivering  limbs  the  priests  predicted  future  events.  The  mistletoe^ 
wherever  it  was  found  upon  the  oak,  itself  a  sacred  tree,  was  cut  with 
great  ceremony,  and  used  as  a.  charm  to  cause  fecundity  or  to  counteract 
poison.  The  Druidical  order  was  divided  into  three  classes:  1.  His 
braids,  who  were  their  dignitaries;  3.  The  Bards,  poets  or  musicians; 
and,  3.  The  Ouates,  the  lowest  rank  of  sacrificers  and  diviners.  Of  their 
monuments  we  have  no  remains,  unless  we  consider  as  such  the  remarks 
able  ruins  of  Stonehenge  and  Abury. 

Read :  Turner's  Anglo-Saxons,  book  i.  chap.  iv. 


SECOND  CENTURY. 


Rome.— -96,  Nerva.— 98,  Trajan.— 117,  Adrian.— 138-180,  The  Antomnes.— 
.    180,  Commodus. — 193,  Didius  Julianus. 
The  Church.— Third  and  Fourth  Persecutions, 
PiscovERiEs. — Astronomical  System  of  Ptolemy. 

liiTBRATURE,  &c. — ^Lucian ;  Ptolemy;  Justin  Martyr ;  Apaleius;  Suetonius; 
Floras ;  Justin ;  Symmachus ;— The  Targum  and  Miscknah* 

ROME. 

The  Five  Good  Emperors.  —  Nerva,  a.d.  96-98',  began  his  short 
but  happy  reign  by  the  diminution  of  taxes.  He  was  of  Cretan  extrao- 
tion,  and  elected  by  the  senate  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  to  support  the 

*  The  Targfum  i«  a  Chaldm  paraphrase  of  the  five  books  of  Moses  by  Onkelos :  itsd«t« 
te  uneertain.  The  Jfisckitah  is  a  eompilation  of  traditioual  Jewish  laws  by  Rabbi  Jiidah ; 
It!  eommeniary,  the  OtmavtA,  is  divided  iato  two  parts,  vis.  Ut,  The  Talurad  of  Jenisa* 
lem,  compiled  in  the  third  century ;  and  ad;  The  Talmud  of  Babylon,  comiMied  in  tte 


«Me  idreftdj  iiielliiiiig  to  ite  Ml.  AUmnedi  at  tiM  ittvnnHiom  exeilBd 
bf  iiiB  "lelbrnis,  he  adopted  the  valiaBt  Trajan,  then  cominandiDg  the 
amies  of  Ijemer  Germany,  e  SpaDittrd  by  birth,  though  of  Roman 
deseent.  'Hie  news  of  his  elev^on  at  once  quieted  all  diasemione,  and 
hia  aoldiers,  when  he  retamed  to  Rome  as  emperor,  after  the  death  of 
Nerra,  were  never  known  to  give  caase  for  complaint  by  their  inaelence 
(Kr  irregfilarity.  Trajan's  palace  was  open  to  all,  and  with  the  stodied 
modesty  of  Augustas  he  visited  among  his  fonner  friends  like  a  private 
eitizen.  He  introduced  order  and  economy  into  the  imperial  household, 
constructed  numerous  public  monuments,  and  also  formed  that  great 
foad  whidi  traversed  the  ^npire  from  Gaul  to  the  Eujune  Sea.  These 
and  other  peaceful  cares  did  not  prevent  him  from  watching  the  bar* 
barons  nations  already  hovering  on  the  Roman  frontiers.  He  attacked 
tbe  Dacians,  and  notwithstanding  the  skilful  tactics  of  their  chief  Dece* 
balnsy  drove  them  by  repeated  defeats  to  their  capital,  the  ruins  of  which 
may  still  be  seen  in  Transylvania,  and  compelled  them  to  purchase 
peaee^  a.d.  lOS.  The  war  was  next  transferred  to  the  Euphrates,  and 
Trajan  penetrated  into  Armenia,  which  he  mastered,  threatened  Parthia, 
and  advanced  to  the  Tigris,  always  marching  on  foot  at  the  head  of  his 
troops.  In  another  expedition  he  reached  the  shores  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  sighing  that  his  age  prevented  him  from  imitating  the  exploits 
of  Alexander.  While  he  was  thus  engaged  in  distant  expeditions,  a 
horrible  revolt  broke  out  at  home.  In  Gyrene,  Cyprus,  and  Egypt,  the 
Jews  rose  and  murdered  all  the  Romans  they  could  discover,  inflicting 
on  them  the  most  frightful  tortures.  Some  were  sawn  asunder ;  others 
tern  to  pieces  by  heated  pincers ;  and,  if  we  may  credit  the  historians, 
the  murderers  even  devoured  the  flesh  of  their  victims.  In  the  midst  of 
tiiese  events  Trajan  died,  lamenting  that  his  labours  for  the  public  food 
had  proved  so  ineflfectual.  He  was  just  and  upright  in  his  conduct  ooth 
public  and  private,  'and  his  warlike  reign,  by  exciting  in  the  barbarous 
nations  a  sense  of  Roman  vigour,  was  eminently  useful  to  the  empire. 
His  persecution  of  the  Christians  is  a  great  blot  on  his  character. 
Though  his  life  came  to  a  close  in  Cilieia,  his  body  was  conveyed  to 
Rome,  and  over  his  tomb  was  raised  the  lofty  column  which  still  bears 
his  name.  For  nearly  three  centuries  after  his  death  it  was  usual  to 
salute  each  new  emperor  with  a  prayer  that  he  might  be  more  fortunate 
than  Augustus," and  more  virtuous  than  Trajan. 

Adrian,  a.d.  117-138,  was  in  many  respects  unequal  to  his  great 
predecessor.  Relinquishing  the  conquests  of  Trajan,  he  wisely  reduced 
the  empire  to  the  limits  sanctioned  by  the  wisdom  of  Augustu^^to  the 
barriers  formed  by  the  Euphrates,  the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  and  the  ocean. 
He  travelled  through  all  his  dominions  to  investigate  and  remedy  more 
promptly  the  disorders  which  prevailed.  He  settled  a  colony  at  Jeru- 
salem, rebuilt  the  walls  of  that  city,  and  called  it  Mlta  Capitolina. 
Many  useful  reforms  were  introduced  by  him ;  the  annual  laws  of  the 
pwetors  were  replaced  by  a  perpetual  edict,  so  that  the  principles  of  the 
administration  of  justice  no  longer  varied  with  each  year.    The  condi- 

flftb  century. — While  speaking  of  eastern  writings  we  may  here  observe,  that  the  Saton* 
teia  (translated  by  Sir  W.  Jones  with  the  title  of  the  Fatal  Ring),  and  various  other 
ladiao  dramas  and  poems  hy^giBtUdaB^  belong  to  this  century.  Of  greater  but  anoertaiii 
antiquity  are  the  i7-Jrin«-o^nie  Chinese ;  the  Fedas  or  aacred  booka  of  Um  fiindeoa ;  tlM 
JMiA6-MJnito,  the  great  Hradoo  epis ;  and  the  Sanscrit  Purawu. 


194  .  Avcmrr  bipi^wt. 

tian  <^  tbe  slayes  was  also  greatly  amelioraled;  ih^ir  mftstar*  weM  ns 
loiiger  allowed  to  exercise  an  isolate  power  of  life  and  death  ovM 
them,  and  the  prtrate  prisons  were  closed.  An  insurrection,  whiefli 
broke  out  under  the  impostor  Barcfaoohebas,  who  announced  that  fa»  was 
the  Messiah,  was,  after  two  years,  extinguished  in  the  blood  of  mat^ 
thousand  Jews,  1 35*  The  latt^  portion  of  Adrian's,  rei^  was  darkened 
by  the  murder  of  persons  suspected  of  conspiring  against  him,  and  be 
died  of  a  lingerii^  disease,  repeating  Plato's  well-known  lines  on  tiie 
nature  of  the  souK 

Antoninus  Pius,  a.  d.  138-161,  the  second  Numa,  the  father  of  Mi 
wuntfy^  was  a  rare  combination  of  virtue  and  philosophy.  His  pacific 
government  of  twenty*4hpee  years  is  marked  by  no  striking  events,  the 
storms  and  tempests  of  nature  alone  attracting  the  notice  of  the  histo* 
rian.*  By  one  celebrated  edict  he  declared  all  the  free  Inhabitants  of 
tbe  empire  to  be  citizens  of  Rome,— «  measure  originating  as  much  in 
nolitteal  prsdence  as  in  a  philosophic  love  of  liberty,  for  they  therebv 
became  liable  to  taxes  from  which  as  provincials  they  were  exempted. 

Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  a.  t>.  161-180,  surnamed  the  Philoso- 
pher, was  prevented  from  treading  in  the  tranquil  steps  of  his  predecessor 
oy  disturbances  on  the  German  and  Syrian  frontiers.  The  Parihiam 
were  driven  back  with  great  loss  by  his  colleague  Varus,  165 ;  and  he 
himself  defeated  the  Sarmaliam^  the  Quadi,  and  the  Marcomannt,  a.  n, 
174.  Famine  and  the  plague  desolateid  several  provinces  during  this 
reign.  The  Tiber  rose  above  its  banks  and  swept  away  all  the  public 
granaries  situate  near  it,  the  loss  of  which  caused  the  most  melancholy 
sufferings.  Britain  and  Belgium  were  in  confusion ;  three  legons  were 
cut  off  in  the  East;  the  victorious  army  on  its  return  from  the  Euphrates 
brought  with  it  a  pestilence  which  ravaged  the  whole  empire  to  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  city  of  Rome  in  particular,  so  that  the 
dead  bodies  were  carried  out  promiscuously  in  wagons.  The  want  of 
food  aggravated  the  previous  miseries;  fresh  wars  broke  out  simul-* 
taneously  on  all  sides,  to  supply  troops  for  which  even  the  gladiators 
were  enrolled  in  the  legions.  The  attacks  of  the  barbarians  of  the  north 
upon  the  frontier,  during  this  reign,  were  the  first  symptom  of  that  great 
migration  of  the  fierce  tribes  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caspiaut 
who  ultimately  overran  the  fairest  provinces  of  the  empire. 

CoMMODUS,  at  the  death  of  his  father  Aurelius,  was  actively  engaged 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube ;  but  growing  weary  of  a  military  life,  he, 
concluded  a  hasty  peace  with  the  barbarians,  and  returning  to  Rome^ 
abandoned  the  reins  of  government  to  Perennis,  the  head  of  the  pr»- 
torian  gnard,  that  he  might  better  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  his  station.  His 
life  was,  however,  soon  endangered  by  the  jealousy  of  his  sister  Lucilla. 
This  plot  was  followed  by  another,  in  which  the  military  chief  endea- 
voured to  dethrone  his  master,  but  was  detected  and  executed.  The 
freedman  Oleander,  a  person  of  Thracian  origin,  being  next  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  favourite,  carried  his  audacity  almost  to  madness,  inscribing 
newly  manumitted  slaves  on  the  roll  6f  the  senate,  and  electing  twenty- 
five  consuls  in  a  single  year.  He  was  put  to  death  by  the  monarch  to 
fuiet  a  sedition  of  the  populace.    The  mistrust  and  cruelty  of  Commo- 

•  AnMher  rea«nn  for  the  historical  m  fence  may  be  the  loss  of  the  book  of  Dion  Cas8tiig» 
wbid)  coQtaiaed  tUe  history  of  bis  reiga. 
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dii»  giadaally  reached  such  an  excees  that  he  would  pat  oonfidenee  in 
ma  <Mie;  aad  hia  chief  deliffht  was  to  deacend  aimed  into  the  public 
AMua  and  contend  with  wild  heaata,  or  with  gladiatora  whoae  only  pro* 
tection  waa  a  awoid  of  lead.  The  people  were  ao  changed,  that  while 
the  emperor  declared  by  hia  edicts  that  his  reign  was  the  age  of  gold» 
Rome  itself  assumed  the  name  of  Cokma  Commodiana^  and  the  senaia 
that  of  Commodiamut.  At  length  he  styled  himself  the  son  of  Jupiter « 
the  Roman  Hercules,  and  on  his  coins  assumed  the  name  aad  attribntea 
of  this  demigod.    He  peiished  by  aasaaaination,  a.  d.  193. 

DiDius  JuLiANUs,  A.D.  193.— The  praetorian  bands,  in  their  camp  on 
the  Qoirinal  Hill,  now  decided  the  fate  of  the  world.  After  the  death 
of  Pertinax,  who  had  succeeded  Commodua  in  193,  and  whose  reign 
lasted  scarcely  three  months,  they  exposed  the  empire  to  public  sale, 
and  it  was  purchased  by  a  wealthy  senator,  Didius,  who  promised  a 
gratuity  of  more  than  Jg200  to  each  soldier.  The  people  were  discon- 
tented, and  the  legions,  regretting  the  loss  of  a  commander  who  had 
often  led  them  to  victory,  refused  to  ratify  the  ignominious  transaction. 
The  three  armies  of  Britain,  Syria,  and  Pannonia,  elected  respectively 
Albinus,  Niger,  and  Severus.  The  last  immediately  marched  into  Italy^ 
when  the  reigning  sovereign,  beinff  deserted  by  the  praetorians,  was  con- 
demned and  executed  bjj|Order  of  the  senate,  a.  d.  193,  after  a  reign  of 
sixty-six  days. 

The  misfortunes  of  Aurelius  and  the  extravagant  propensities  of  Commodua 
bad  begun  to  weaken  the  empire ;  still  the  traces  of  decay  were  not  strikingly 
manifest,  and  in  spite  of  them  it  maintained  a  contest  with  ruin  during  200  years. 
The  provinces  were  not  as  yet  impoverished  ;  the  cities  flourished,  and  foreign 
and  internal  commerce  spread  the  luxuries  of  the  East  over  the  Roman  domi- 
aioDS.  But  had  the  nation  been  possessed  of  moral  virtue  also,  it  never  would 
have  submitted  to  the  tyranny  ot  Commodus  nor  to  the  yoke  of  the  legions. 
The  military  despotism  of  this  period  was  most  dangerous  to  those  who  relied 
upon  it.  It  was  only  by  lar^e  donatives  that  the  fidehty  of  the  praotorlan  guards 
could  be  purchasecl  or  mamtained.  Severus  well  knew  their  power  dv  the 
maxim  he  left  to  his  son — to  enrich  the  soldiers,  and  hold  the  rest  for  nothing. 

THE  CHURCH. 

Although  the  spread  of  the  Christian  religion  was  opposed  by  all  tb6 
power  of  the  idolatrous  government,  churches  were  early  founded  in 
Rome,  Corioth,  Crete,  Antioch,  Asia  Minor,  Britain,  and  Spain,  and  th« 
number  of  converts  daily  increased.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  so 
remarkable  a  change  should  escape  the  notice  of  the  emperors,  who 
providentially,  by  their  moderation  and  humanity,  averted  the  arm  of 
persecution.  The  vigorous  mind  of  Trajan  appears  to  have  immediately 
comprehended  the  nature  of  the  struggle  between  the  gospel  and 
paganism. 

Third  Pbhskcutioii,  a.  d.  106 ^From  the  younger  Pliny,  at  that 

time  governor  of  Bithynia,  we  have  an  interesting  account  of  this  peN 
secution.  His  letter  to  Trajan,  a.  d.  107,  shows  that  death  was  imme^ 
diately  inflicted  upon  every  one  who  was  convicted  of  belonging  to  tho 
Christian  sect  Women  were  l(»rtured  to  elicit  a  confession ;  and  their 
meeting  at  daybreak  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  to  praise  God  and  to 
take  the  sacrament,  was  reckoned  an  evil  practice.  The  new  belief  had 
already  spread  like  a  coBtagion  in  city  and  country,  and  the  templea 
12  • 
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hegsa  to  be  deserted.  The  empeior,  in  his  reply  to  this  epistle,  oideied 
all  those  who  persevered  in  their  faith  to  be  led  to  execution  in  obedienee 
to  the  existing  laws,  meaninff  those  only  who  should  be  broaght  jndi* 
oially  before  the  goTerncv.  No  new  edict  was  published,  and  informai^ 
tions  against  belieyers  do  not  appear  to  hate  been  countenanced.  Adrian 
prohibited  the  Christian  converts  from  being  proceeded  against  by  cla- 
morous petitions.  7b  ike  Uom  with  the  Chritttamf  had  been  a  popular 
ory  in  the  time  of  public  shows,  till  it  was  thus  ctiecked. 

Among  the  sufferers  in  this  persecution  was  Simeon,  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem. At  the  advanced  age  of  130  years,  he  supported  the  eruel  tor* 
meut  of  the  cross  with  unflinching  courage.  Ignatius  of  Antioch  was 
questioned  by  Trajan  himself,  who  condemned  mm  to  be  exposed  ta 
wild  beasts  in  the  Roman  amphitheatre,  a.  d.  110. 

The  Fourth  Persecution,  a.  d.  166,  began  at  Smyrna.  The  defenders 
of  the  Gospel  now  boldly  appealed  to  the  government  as  well  as  to  the 
public;  and  many  Jipologiea  were  published  in  its  vindication.  The 
most  ancient  of  those  which  have  reached  our  times  is  that  of  Justin 
Martyr,  a  philosopher  converted  at  the  age  of  thirty,  and  who  after- 
wards sealed  his  testimony  with  his  blood.  Under  the  contemplative 
Marcus  Aurelius,  the  persecutions  were  renewed  with  more  rigour* 
The  unshaken  faithfulness  of  the  sufferers  excited  the  astonishment  of 
the  heathen ;  and  even  Epictetus,  the  moralist,  was  led  to  ask  what 
were  the  motives  that  could  change  selfishness  into  charity,  and  over- 
come the  natural  desire  of  life.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the 
early  history  of  the  Christian  faith  that  the  reign  of  the  wisest  and  most 
humane  of  the  heathen  emperors  was  the  most  fatal  to  it:  Marcus 
"  polluted  every  year  of  a  long  reign  with  innocent  blood." 

But  it  must  be  observed  that  the  position  of  Christianity  with  reprd 
to  Paganism  was  much  altered.  It  had  spread  into  every  quarter  of  the 
empire,  and  an  intimate  bond  of  union  was  maintained  between  all  the 
churches,  while  polytheism  was  becoming  more  philosophical  under  the 
teaching  of  a  superior  class  of  writers.  Believers  were  found  in  every 
rank  of  society,  and  in  all  occupations ;  slaves  were  admitted  freely  into 
the  churches,  and  by  that  very  act  became  manumitted.  While  view- 
ing the  rapid  progress  of  the  new  religion,  the  Roman  people  dreaded 
that  the  fall  of  the  ancient  worship  would  involve  that  of  tneir  power; 
end  the  Christians,  by  their  interpretations  of  the  apocalypse,  appeared 
to  justify  such  an  opinion.  The  doctrine  of  tiie  millennium,  implying 
the  visible  throne  of  Christ,  was  still  generally  entertained  ;  and  in  the 
gloomy  aspect  of  the  times,  the  foreign  and  civil  wars,  inundations, 
earthquakes,  famine,  and  pestilence,  the  affrighted  citizens  saw  the 
ttnger  of  the  avenging  gods,  to  propitiate  whom  the  Christians,  their 
Srvowed  enemies,  once  more  became  the  victims.  The  principal  of  these 
werei^-Polycarp  of  Smyrna,  who  had  been  the  disciple  of  St.  John,, 
tnd  was  burnt  alive  at  the  age  of  86 ;  Justin  Martyr,  who  was  behead- 
ed ;  and  Potidnus  of  Lyons,  who,  on  tiie  verge  of  ninety  years,  died  in 
prison  from  the  ill  usage  he  had  received  from  the  populace.  One  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  these  suffiarers  was  Blandma,  a  female  slave, 
who,  after  undergoing  the  crudest  tortures,  was  transfixed  by  a  spear. 
From  these  and  other  judicial  murders  the  mar^rdom  of  Yienne  has 
become  a  memorable  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 

Read:  Mihnan's  Historr «f  Chnsdasity,  book  iL  c. 7. 
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THIRD  CENTURY. 

Rome. — 193,  Septimius  Severoa. — 211,  Caracalla. — 218,  HeliognbahiB.— 222t 
Alexander  Severus. — ^235,  Maximin. — The  Thirty  Tyrants.— 273,  Anreliaa 
defeats  Zenobia.-^84t  Dio(detiaa.p— The  Empire  ioTaded  by  Gotha,  Ffanlu» 
and  Germans. 

PiJumiA.-^0denathu8  and  Zeoobia. 

PsBSiA..— 226,  The  Sassaoides.— S60t  Sqpor  captures  Valerian. 

The  CBVRCH.^-Fersecutiona. 

I^TBRATV&s,  &c.— Dion  Gasshxs,  Origen,  TertnlBan,  Cyprian,  Longinus. 

ROME. 

Septihids  Sryerus,  a.  d.  193-211,  who  was  a  natire  of  Africa,  had 
risen  steadily  to  the  hij^hest  honours.  In  less  than  four  years  he  van* 
qnished  his  two  competitors,  Albinus  and  Niger,  and  defeated  numeroat 
armies,  each  of  which  was  equal  to  his  own.  Although  addicted  U 
craft  and  dissimulation,  he  did  not  neglect  the  interests  of  the  people  | 
but  the  calm  of  peace  and  prosperity  was  accompanied  by  an  increased 
relaxation  of  military  discipline.  The  praetorians  were  aue^mented  four* 
fold,  and  relying  upon  the  support  of  these  devoted  soldiers,  Seyeras 
destroyed  many  of  the  senators  and  their  families.  Renewing  the  cruel* 
ties  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  he  put  to  death^the  wife  and  children  of 
Albinus, — who  had  killed  himself  after  an  ineffectual  struggle  in  Grauli 
— and  threw  their  bodies  into  the  Tiber.  He  then  immolated  all  who 
had  embraced  the  party  of  his  antagonist,  confiscation  of  their  property 
following  in  every  case.  Forty-one  senatorial  families,  men,  womea^ 
and  children,  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner.  The  news  of  aa 
irruption  of  the  Caledonians  into  the  British  province  hurried  him  again 
to  the  field,  when  a  brief,  yet  not  very  successful  campaign  put  an  end 
to  the  war.  He  died  at  York,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  I8tb 
of  his  reigrn,  a.  d.  211. 

Cabacalla,  a.  d.  211-217,  had  attempted  to  shorten  his  father's  lifev 
and  to  excite  a  mutiny  among  the  troops ;  but  the  mercy  shown  to  him 
by  the  emperor  proved  fatal  to  Rome.  He  commenced  his  reign  by  th« 
murder  of  his  brother  and  colleague  Geta,  who  was  slain  in  the  arm* 
of  his  mother.  The  stings  of  a  guilty  conscience  urged  him  to  aets  of 
greater  ferocity,  and  it  is  computed  that  20,000  persons  of  both  sexes 
perished  because  they  were  friends  of  that  prince.  Every  province  of 
the  empire  became  the  scene  of  his  cruelty;  the  two  Gauls  especitaliy 
were  ruined  in  order  to  pay  his  troops  and  purchase  a  cessation  of  hosv 
tiliUes  from  the  barbarians  on  the  frontiers.  Many  thousands  wert 
massacred  at  Alexandria,  by  the  orders  and  under  the  eyes  of  this 
"  savage  beast  of  Ausonia."  But  he  continued  a  favourite  with  ths 
anny,  professing  to  make  the  great  Alexander  his  model.  At  length  s 
centurion  of  the  body-guard*  named  Martialis  stabbed  him  during  an- 
expedition  against  the  rarthians,  a.  d.  217. 

*  Tbe  captain  of  the  prmtorian  guarde  became,  from  the  time  of  Severas,  one  of  tiM 
most  important  officers  in  the  state.  To  his  military  command  be  united  the  control 
of  the  finaooes  aadan  extaiuive  uimUM  JiirMietkui. 
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The  brief  reign  of  Macbimus  prepared  the  throne  for  HEUOOABAUiSt 
A.  D.  218-222.  This  youth,  whose  character  was  stained  by  eyerj  kind 
of  vice,  had  been  a  priest  in  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Emesa  in  Syiia« 
He  brought  with  him  to  Rome  all  the  luxury  and  effeminacy  of  Eastern 
monarchs ;  his  wife  had  a  place  in  the  senate,  and  slaves  and  eunuchs 
beoame  first  ministers.  His  profligate  conduct  raised  discontents  even 
funong  a  licentious  soldiery;  hence  he  perished  in  a  sedition  of  the 
guards,  and  his  body  was  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  a.  d.  222.  The  c(»- 
rupt  lives  of  the  emperors  had  already  sunk  the  scale  of  morals  to  a 
low  degree;  but  luxury  and  licentiousness  reached  their  height  under 
this  Syrian  ruler. 

Alexander  Severus,  a.  d.  222-235,  was  raised  by  the  praetorians  to 
the  throne  at  the  age  of  17 ;  and  under  his  wise  and  moderate  adminis- 
tration the  Roman  world  enjoyed  an  auspicious  calm  of  thirteen  years. 
Too  youngr  himself  to  rule,  he  left  the  public  cares  to  the  skill  of  his 
mother  Mammea,  and  of  sixteen  ancient  senators,  among  whom  was 
the  famous  lawyer  Ulpian,  to  whose  presence  in  the  council  we  may 
attribute  the  greater  regularity  in  the  executive,  the  abolition  of  many 
vexatious  laws,  and  the  more  legal  conduct  of  the  government.  But 
this  milder  sway  came  too  late ;  the  attempt  to  entree  the  laws,  for 
three  days  filled  Rome  with  civil  strife,  and  devastated  the  citv  with 
fire.  Alexander  resisted  the  inroads  of  the  Germans,  who  had  been 
tempted  by  the  decline  of  the  empire ;  but  was  not  equally  successful 
agoinst  the  Persians.  His  efforts  to  revive  the  military  discipline  of  the 
lepublic  were  fatal  to  his  life.  The  epithet  of  Severus,  added  to  his 
name  by  the  army,  shows  that  the  soldiers  were  not  masters  of  the 
empire,  as  they  had  been  under  the  two  preceding  monarchs.  He 
proved  a  feeble  support  to  the  declining  city ;  but  the  fierce  barbarians 
of  the  North  and  East  were  more  than  a  n)atch  for  the  Roman  legion- 
aries ;  in  Persia  his  armies  met  only  with  partial  success,  and  on  the 
Rhine  peace  was  procured  by  money  rather  than  by  the  sword.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  spread  of  a  new  religion  was  uprooting  the  foundations 
of  polytheism  and  the  state  of  socie^  founded  upon  it. 

Maximin,  a.  d.  235-238,  a  Thracian  peasant,  distinguished  for  his 
uncommon  strength  and  valour,  was  elected  by  the  army  to  the  throne, 
left  vacant  by  the  murder  of  his  predecessor.  His  mind  was  as  uncul- 
tivated as  his  body  was  gigantic,  for  he  could  scarcely  pronounce  a  few 
unconnected  Latin  words,  while  his  dark  and  sanguinary  career  was  not 
unworthy  of  his  birth.  Confiscation,  exile,  and  death,  were  considered 
lenient  punishments  against  those  who  excited  his  suspicions  or  his 
fears.  Some  were  beaten  to  death  with  clubs,  others  were  sewed  up  in 
the  skins  of  animals  and  exposed  to  wild  beasts.  Magnus,  a  senator, 
and  4000  of  his  supposed  accomplices,  were  put  to  death  in  one  day. 
The  province  of  Africa  having  revolted,  elected  the  two  Gordians,  and 
the  choice  was  approved  by  the  senate,  who  at  the  same  time  declared 
Maxionn  and  his  son  to  be  public  enemies.  The  emperor's  lieutenants 
were  successful  over  his  rivals,  and  tbe  senators  were  already  anticipat- 
ing the  execation  of  his  horrible  threat  that  he  would  slay  them  all  and 
distribute  their  property  among  his  soldiers,  when  they  were  relieved 
of  their  fears  by  his  murder  at  the  siege  of  Aauileia.  The  coalition  of 
the  opnosing  parties  procured  the  elevation  or  an  amiable  youth,  Go»* 
mAN  III.,  whose  reign  lasted  six  yean,  238-^4.    He  asoended  the 
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tiuKme  ander  &Toiiza]»le  eiicumfitaiioes ;  beioyed  by  all  ffood  men  for 

hk  yirtoes ;  raidear ed  to  the  senate  by  his  illustrious  birth,  for  he  was 
tiw  gtftBdson  of  the  elder  Gordian,  and  to  the  army  from  his  being  their 
adopted  child.  Aided  by  the  superior  talents  of  his  father-inrlaw  Misi- 
tbeus,  he  carried  on  a  successful  war  against  Sapor. 

Philip,  the  Arabian  freebooter,  was  proclaimed  emj^eror  by  the  annTy 

and  the  title  of  Augustus  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  senate.    He 

feyoured  the  Christians,  and  granted  them  permission  to  raise  temples 

and  exercise  their  worship  in  public.    He  celebrated  the  secular  games, 

A.  D.  248  (Apiil  21),  when  Rome  had  attained  its  thousandth  year.— « 

Dbcius,  after  a  reign  of  two  years  and  a  half,  lost  his  life  in  battle 

against  the  Goths,  §51. — GazjjUS,  Hostulian,  Yolusian,  and  ^mili- 

AKUs,  were  succeeded  by  Valerian  at  the  age  of  sixty  years,  353,  who 

associated  Gallienus  with  him  in  the  goyemment.    Marching  to  repel 

the  aggressions  of  the  Persian  monarch,  he  was  yanc^uished  and  made 

prisoner,  a.  d.  260 ;  after  which  he  suffered  eyery  indignity,  till  life 

sunk  under  the  weight  of  shame. — Gallixnus,  a.  d.  260-268,  the  Inxu- 

rioos  son  of  Valerian,  |»assed  his  time  in  the  most  ridiculous  trifling. 

Pretenders  started  up  in  eyery  proyince ;  hence  this  period  is  usually 

known  as  that  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants^  although  the  names  of  nineteen 

only  are  recorded.    Many  of  these  shortliyed  monarchs  were  models  of 

yirtne,  and  possessed  yigour  and  ability;  but  they  were  chiefly  of 

obscure  birth,  and  eleyated  on  the  field  of  battle.    Not  one  died  a 

natural  death.    The  senrile  wars  were  renewed  in  Sicily ;  the  streets 

of  Alexandria  were  polluted  with  blood ;  while  famine  and  pestilence« 

which  lasted  fifteen  years,  250-265,  rayaged  eyery  section  of  the  Roman 

empire.    Gallienus  fell  in  a  noctornal  tumult  before  the  walls  of  Milan^ 

in  which  he  was  besieging  Aureolus,  the  most  formidable  of  his  riyals ; 

and  the  dying  wishes  of  we  emperor  raised  Claudius,  a.  d.  268,  to  the 

throne,     dj  the  most  signal  yictories  he  deliyered  Italy  from  the  Goths ; 

yet  the  same  pestilence  which  had  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  barbarians, 

vSlso  carried  off  their  conqueror.    His  short  but  glorious  reign  lasted 

ndy  two  years.—- Aurelian,  a.  d.  270-275,  the  son  of  a  Pannonian 

peasant,  originally  an  adyenturer  and  common  soldier,  repelled  the 

Gothic  inyaders,  chastised  the  Germans  who  had  entered  Italy,  recoyer- 

ed  Graul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  from  the  usurper  Tetricus,  and  destroyed 

tiie  monarchy  which  Queen  Zenobia  had  erected  in  the  East  on  the 

rains  of  the  empire,  273.    He  died  by  the  hands  of  his  oflicers— re0;ret- 

ted  by  the  army,  detested  by  the  senate,  but  uniyersally  acknowledged 

as  a  wise  and  fortunate  prince. — ^Tacitus,  a.  d.  275,  owed  his  eleyation 

to  a  friendly  contest  which  had  arisen  between  the  army  and  the  senate 

for  the  choice  of  an  emperor ;  and  he  was  elected  by  the  latter  from 

thdr  own  number,  at  the  age  of  75.    He  drove  the  bands  of  the  Alani 

out  of  Asia  with  great  slaughter,  but  sunk  under  the  fatigues  of  his 

office,  A.  D.  276. — ^Florian  yielded  to  the  better  fortune  of  Probus,  a.  n. 

S76-282,  who  yanquished  tibe  Germans  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube, 

and  restored  peace  and  order  to  every  province.    To  check  the  invasions 

of  the  barbanans,  Probus  built  a  stone  wall  nearly  200  mile^4n  length, 

from  the  Danube  to  the  Rhine ;  recruited  the  Roman  armie9^4i^m  the 

Crerman  nations ;  settled  foreign  colonies  in  various  parts  of  theetopire, 

and  taught  them  the  science  of  agriculture.    He  perished  in  a  mhtiny 

of  big  troops.  n 
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With  Mazintin  began  the  race  of  Barbarians  who  flaccessiTely  monnted  die' 
imperisd  throne :  with  ClaudiuB  11.  commenced  what  has  been  called  the  mih- 
tary  deqnitism.    However  glorious  the  reigns  of  this  monarch  and  his  mnoem^ 

sor  Aurelian,  they  were  far  from  healing  the  wounds  of  the  state.  Thonc^ 
reat  warriors,  and  men  whom  the  circumstances  of  Rome  required,  they  oja 
_jttle  more  than  delay  the  fall  of  the  empire.  In  the  period  between  the  Anto- 
nines  and  Diocletian,  it  was  divided  into  two  great  parts,  which  were  almost 
distinct  worlds,  the  civil  and  the  military.  The  people,  the  immense  niajoriqr 
of  the  population,  have  no  share  in  the  history  of  these  times ;  they  paid  their 
taxes,  cultivated  the  soil,  and  passed  their  lives  without  troubling  themselves 
about  the  occupations  of  the  legions.  So  profound  was  this  apathy,  that  not  a 
sinffle  revolt  took  place  among  the  numerous  inhabitants  of  the  capital.  Bat 
in  the  army  all  was  changed.  1  he  soldier-citizen  of  the  republic  was  unknown ; 
the  ancient  discipline  was  lost ;  the  modern  warrior  had  no  home  but  his  camp» 
and  no  respect  for  any  authority  but  that  of  his  officers.  As  they  defended  the 
empire,  they  claimed  the  right  of  nominating  its  chie&,  and  of  aeposing  them 
at  will.  Each  army  insisted  upon  electing  an  emperor,  whose  authority  was 
to  be  maintained  by  arms  and  civil  strife.  The  successful  competitor  was 
acknowledged  by  the  senate,  and  saluted  with  the  usual  adulations.  With  the 
frequent  alterations  necessarily  resulting  from  this  military  despotism,  the  face 
of  the  country  varied  little ;  and  but  for  the  excessive  contributions  raised  in 
the  provinces  to  support  the  troops,  the  internal  condition  of  the  empire  wpoid 
have  been  very  flonrishing.  This  state  of  affairs  continued  to  the  time  of  Dio- 
cletian, who  introduced  some  modifications,  and  to  the  days  of  Constantinet 
who  in  his  turn  effected  many  great  reforms. 

Diocletian,  a.  d.  284-^0&,  who  succeeded  the  shortUved  monaicbSf 
Cams,  Carinus,  and  Nomerian,  was  bom  in  an  obscure  town  of  Dal- 
matia.  On  his  elevation  to  the  purple,  a  remarkable  change  took  piaee 
in  the  form  of  sovernment.  Finding  that  the  extent  of  frontier  was 
too  great  to  be  defended  by  one  person  against  the  repeated  attacks  of 
daring  and  enterprising  enemies,  he  selected  a  colleague  in  the  person 
of  Maximian,  to  whom  he  committed  the  charge  of  the  West,  while  he 
retained  the  East.  These  two  bore  the  title  of  Augustus,  and  each 
appointed  a  lieutenant  with  the  title  of  Cassar.  The  seat  of  goyemmeDt 
was  removed  from  Rome, —  Maximian  residing  at  Milan,  Diocletian  at 
Nicomedia, — an  arrangement  which  contributed  greatly  to  the  support 
of  the  emoire.  Carausius,  who  had  made  himself  independent  in  Bri- 
tain, was  defeated  in  293 ;  Gaul  was  delivered  from  the  Grermans ;  and 
the  Persians  were  compelled  to  cede  five  provinces  beyond  the  TigiiB^ 
After  a  glorious  reign  of  twenty-one  years,  Diocletian  abdicated  the 
throne,  a.  d.  305,  ana  Maximian  resigned  at  Milan  on  the  same  day. 

The  abdication  of  monarchs  has  always  been  matter  of  embarrassment  to 
'  historians ;  and  the  fact  of  a  prince  voluntarily  divesting  himself  of  supreme 
power,  without  any  apparent  motive,  is  a  phenomenon  well  worthy  of  exami- 
nation. Diocletian's  relin(][uishment  oi  the  purple  has  been  variously  explain- 
ed ;  some  pretending  that  it  was  in  fulfilment  of  an  oath  made  with  Maximian 
at  his  ascension  ;  others,  that  he  was  grieved  at  his  unsuccessful  struggle  against 
Christianity ;  others,  that  he  feared  the  troubles  which  he  saw  impending ;  and 
many,  that  he  entertained  a  supreme  contempt  for  all  human  grandeur.  The 
last  two  motives  influenced  beyond  a  doubt  his  resolution ;  but  his  fears,  and 
the  threats  of  Galerius  his  son-in-law,  with  his  inability  to  resist  him,  were  the 
principal  causes.  At  the  age  of  sixty  years  he  retired  into  private  life,  and 
lived  esteemed  and  hapnv  at  Salona.  His  latter  days  were  saddened  by  the 
exile  and  persecution  of^  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  the  ingratitude  of  thoio 
whom  he  had  elevated. 
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PALMYRA. 


QvECir  Zeiiobia  was  a  Jewess  by  birth,  the  wife  of  Odenathus, 
|>iriiice  of  the  Saracens  of  the  Euphrates,  who  had  raised  himself  to  the 
oorainicn  of  the  Bast,  and  by  his  victories  over  the  Persian  king  avenged 
the  injuries  of  the  Romans  and  become  their  ally.  On  his  death,  hav- 
ing been  cat  off  by  domestic  treason,  his  widow  filled  the  vacant  throne, 
ai3  governed  Syria  with  great  wisdom.  Palmyra  (lat.  34®  2(/  N., 
long.  38®  SO'  E.),  her  capital,  the  Tadmor  of  Solomon,  was  situated  in 
an  oasis  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  desert  of  sand,  on  one  of  the  great  caravan 
routes  to  the  Euphrates,  and  its  magnificent  ruins  still  ornament  that 
portion  of  the  wilderness.  Zenobia  began  her  reign  by  throwing  off*  the 
protection  of  the  senate  and  conquering  Egypt.  Aurelian  marched 
against  her,  took  Antioch,  and  in  a  terrible  battle  in  its  vicinity  routed 
her  mail-clad  cavalry  and  skilful  archers.  After  experiencing  a  second 
defeat  near  Emesa,  she  sought  refage  in  her  capital,  which  was  besieged 
.by  the  emperor,  and  reduced  after  a  long  resistance,  a.  d.  273.  Two 
years  afterwards,  the  unfortunate  queen  was  led  in  triumph  through  the 
fitreeta  of  Rome.  Covered  with  diamonds,  she  walked  alone  before  her 
victor's  car,  a  slave  holding  the  chain  of  gold  which  had  been  placed  on 
her  neck.  The  name  and  fate  of  the  critic  Longinus  both  honour  her 
reign  and  reproach  her  weakness,  if  it  be  true  that  she  exposed  him  to 
th«  vengeance  of  Aurelian  to  save  her  own  life. 

PERSIA. 

Sassanides,  a.  d.  226. — ^We  have  seen  that  Arsaces  founded  the  Par* 
thian  kingdom  in  the  third  century  b.  c,  and  that  with  him  began  the 
line  of  Arsacidan  kings.  His  valour  and  genius  gained  the  anectionfl 
of  his  people ;  and  his  successes  against  the  Romans  often  terrified  the 
imperial  city.  The  history  of  the  several  dynasties  is  obscure  during 
470  years,  till  we  come  to  the  reign  of  Artabanus,  the  last  of  the  family 
just  named,  when  this  formidable  power,  which  had  spread  from  India 
to  Syria,  was  subverted  by  Artaxebxes  {Jlrdeschir  Babegan).  He 
founded  the  family  of  the  Sassanides^  so  called  from  his  father  Sassan, 
which  governed  Persia  till  the  Arab  invasion  in  632.  Artaxerxes  was 
a  distinguished  soldier,  driven  to  rebellion  by  royal  ingratitude :  three 
times  he  defeated  the  Parthians,  and  their  monarch  perished  in  the  last 
battle.  In  tlie  plain  of  Ormuz  he  was  saluted  by  the  army  with  the 
lofty  title  of  King  of  Kings.  He  restored  the  ancient  religion  of  the 
Magi,  or  Fire  Worshippers,  founded  by  Zoroaster  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury B.  c,  re-established  the  royal  authority,  and  began  a  successful  war 
against  the  Romans,  a.  d.  230.  His  reign  of  fourteen  years  forms  a 
memorable  era  in  the  history  of  the  East  and  of  Rome.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Sapor,  a  man  of  gigantic  form,  inured  from  infancy  to  war, 
and  who  preserved  the  strictest  discipline  in  his  army,  while  he  encour- 
aged agriculture  as  a  nursery  for  hardy  soldiers.  Eagerly  desirous  of 
founding  a  powerful  monarchy,  he  attacked  the  Romans,  and  devastated 
both  sides  of  the  Euphrates,  defeating  the  emperor  Valerian,  who  had 
marched  against  him.  He  next  overran  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Cappadocia, 
but  was  compelled  to  retreat  before  Odenalhus,  prince  of  Palmyra, 

A.  D.  361. 


Chosrou,  BormlgB  of  Aimenia,  who  had  lesuted  in  Ms  natire 
mountains  with  invincible  coofage  during  thirty  yoars,  fell  at  last  by 
the  intrigues  of  the  Persian  court.  The  AnnvntSA  satraps  imiaediatBly 
implored  the  help  of  Rome  in  favour  of  his  smi,  the  young  Tirtdatm; 
but  the  imperial  city  being  distant^  Sapor  soon  incorporated  this  state 
with  his  vast  dominions. 

TiRiDATES  escaped  from  the  assassins  employed  by  the  conwieror  to 
murder  him  and  his  father,  and  was  brought  up  am<mg  the  RonaaBS. 
After  his  country  had  borne  a  foreign  yoke  twenty-six  years,  he  was 
invested  with  the  monarchy  of  Armenia  by  Diocletian.  His  appeaianes 
on  the  frontier  was  welcomed  with  rapture ;  the  nobles  and  people  flew 
to  his  standard ;  but  the  Persians  still  maintained  their  ascendency,  and 
it  was  not  till  a.  d.  297  that  the  success  of  the  Roman  arms  was  con- 
firmed by  a  treaty,  which  established  him  on  the  throne. 

BARBARIAN  INVASIONS. 

During  tiiis  century,  the  Northern  Hive^  as  it  was  called,  began  te 
ipour  down  its  swarms  upon  the  Roman  empire. 

The  Goths,  a.  d.  250,  passed  tbe  Danube  and  invaded  the  Roman 
provinces  during  tbe  reign  of  the  Emperor  Deciue.  This  great  naiieii 
was  of  Asiatic  origin,— part  of  the  Indo-Teutonic  race  which  had  iroiead 
inregularly  towards  the  north  of  Europe.  Their  migration,  in  thet  diieo* 
tion  took  place  before  the  period  of  authentic  history;  and  when  th^. 
first  attract  our  notice,  they  form  part  of  the  Suevian  branch,  settled 
along  the  southern  and  eastern  shores  of  the  Baltic.  Their  Uingua^ 
ibrms  the  connecting  link  between  the  Sanscrit  and  the  modern  TeutcMua 
dialects.  Their  religion,  preserved  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Eddas^ 
was  barbarous  and  sanguinary.  Odin,  "  the  Mohammed  of  the  North," 
was  at  once  their  supreme  deity  and  legislator.  The  daring  invasions 
of  these  people  met  with  various  success,  but  as  yet  had  produced  da 
lasting  effect. 

The  province  of  Gaul  was  invaded  by  the  Franks  or  Freemen,  a.  d» 
256,  a  confederation  of  many  German  tribes  on  the  Rhine  and  tiis 
Weser.*  The  former  river  proved  an  imperfect  barrier  to  their  enter* 
prising  spirit.  At  length  they  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  even  in  the 
fifth  century  the  ruins  of  magnificent  cities  recorded  their  destractivft 
hostilities. 

The  Allemanni,  a.  d.  259,  were  formed  at  the  Tencteri  and  Usipetts 
{ffestphali).  They  were  well  trained  to  fight  on  horseback,  and  from 
their  renown  became  a  centre  around  which  gathered  a  multitude  of 
Grerman  tribes.  This  united  people  are  supposed  to  be  included  under 
the  different  names  of  Suevif  Marcomanni,  and  Mlemanni.  Having 
invaded  Gaul  and  Italy,  they  displayed  their  banners  within  sight  of 
Rome ;  but  the  vigour  of  the  senate  compelled  them  to  retreat,  Uiough 
they  returned  to  their  own  country^laden  with  booty. 

THE  CHURCH. 

So  early  as  the  end  of  the  second  century  or  the  beginning  of  the 
liiird,  the  Christian  faith  had  gradually  spread  to  the  middle  and  liigher 
ranks, — ^when  broke  out  the 

•The  tiibea  were  theee:->l.  The  Cbauci ;  3.  The  Bicambri ;  3.  Tbe  Attusri :  4.  Blnle^ 
'  teri :  &  Tbe  CbaiMvu ;  6.  Tbe  Catti ;  7.  Tbe  Salii  aad  CaieniBci. 


F0TH  FmtncoTMm^  a.  d«  303«-*The  fiaperor  Sereraa  wm  tit  6xai 
not  unfaTourable  to  the  believeTs;  but  proetbl^  ooimiderinff  them  as 
moch  political  enemies  as  religious  schismatics*  he  published  his 
sangainary  edicts  ag^ainst  them,  which  forbade,  in  a  particular  manner, 
all  assemblies,  public  or  private.  While  thus  occupied,  he  celebrated 
the  secular  games,  which,  like  most  other  pagan  festivals,  were  followed 
by  violent  explosions  of  fury  against  the  Christians.  In  Alexandria 
especially  the  persecution  raged ;  almost  all  the  clergy  in  that  eity  being 
massacred  or  compelled  to  flee.  Origen,  as  yet  quite  young,  was  alone 
charged  with  the  continuance  of  tibie  sacred  functions ;  nor  was  his  oflice 
without  trouble  and  danger,  since  he  was  more  than  once  on  the  point 
of  receiving  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  At  Carthage,  Rome,  and  Lyons, 
the  faithful  were  severely  afflicted ;  though  it  should  be  observed  that 
the  traces  of  this  persecution  in  the  West  are  not  distinct. 

Sixth  PBRSScyTioN,  a.  d.  235.-— The  church  enjoyed  a  period  of 
repose  twenty^bur  years,  but  the  accession  of  the  brutal  Maximin  was 
mb  sif^nal  for  new  trials*  A  promiscuous  massacre  <^  the  Christians, 
including  every  rank  and  both  sexes,  lasted  during  the  whole  of  his  niga, 

Sbvkmth  PsRSEcmnoir,  a.  d.  850.— The  most  formidable  enemies  of 
the  Chmpeh  were  the  heretics,  who  in  the  second  and  third  centuries 
weie  Tery  numerous.  The  Marcionites,  the  Manicheans,  and  the  Arians, 
nosed  thoSe  important  questions  which  long  divided  the  Christian  world, 
«id  are  in  some  respects  perpetuated  to  our  times. 

Pfaliip,  ^le  Arabian,  among  some  writers  passed  for  a  convert,  but  his 
•aeoessor  Deekis,  alarmed  by  the  miseries  of  the  empire  and  his  own 
peearious  station,  thought  that  the  gods  would  strengthen  his  crown  if 
ie  restored  to  their  deserted  altaars  the  honoors  which  had  surrounded 
ti&em  in  more  prosperous  days.  For  this  purpose  he  began  a  bloody 
perseculton,  wmch  extended,  over  the  whole  empire.  Christianity  had 
Sifaeady  gained  such  strength,  and  its  partisans  were  so  numerous,  thai 
the  struggle  between  it  and  paganism  assumed  almost  the  appearance 
of  a  eivii  war.  The  old  ereed  had  stili  on  its  side  the  majority  of  the 
population,  the  army,  and  the  public  authorities ;  but  although  many 
Ohriflliaiis  apoetatiiBed,  others  wece  not  wanting  to  seal  their  testimony 
with  their  blood,  and  fortify  by  tbeiz  courage  Sie  trembling  hearts  of 
Ihek  brethren.  Cubage  ^ad  Alexandria,  in  particular,  were  the  scene 
of  madi  snl^ring ;  but  Origen  escaped,  and,  m  the  midst  of  cruel  tor^ 
tjTOO  prolonged  daring  several  days,  gloried  in  the  pains  which  proved 
his  sincerity. 

EreHTH  PBRSEcmoN,  A.  D.  S58. — ^Valerian's  persecution  was  brief, 
<br  he  had  begtin  his  reign  by  acts  of  clemency,  and  when  holding  the 
office  of  censor,  expressed  his  opinion  that  Christianity  exercised  a 
favourable  influence  on  public  morals.  His  changed  conduct  must  be 
attributed  to  the  sorcerer  Macrianus,  who  had  a  complete  mastery  over 
his  mind.  The  first  edict  left  the  community  in  peace,  but  subjected  all 
nonconforming  bishops  to  the  penalty  of  death,  as  also  the  confiscation 
of  their  churches  and  endowments.  Among  the  victims  were  St.  Law- 
fenee,  St.  Stephen,  and  St,  Cyprian  of  Carthage. 

Ninth  Persecution,  a.  d.  272. — Aurelian  was  arrested  in  his  career 
awhile  in  the  act  of  signing  an  edict  against  the  Christians — ^by  the 
falling  of  a  thunderbolt  at  his  feet.  But  tiie  end  of  his  reign  witnessed 
13 
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many  serdrities  against  the  new  sect  in  consequence  of  his  orders,  and 
St.  Denis  of  France  was  put  to  death. 

Tenth  Persecution,  ^r  the  Era  of  Martyrs,  a.  d.  285. — ^A  final 
and  vigorous  effort  was  made  to  crash  the  new  religion  by  Diocletian, 
whose  wife  and  daughter  are  said  to  have  been  converted.  The  first 
edict  against  the  Christians  was  published  24th  February  303.  By  it 
the  churches  were  ordered  to  be  demolished,  and  the  sacred  books  to  be 
delivered  up,  under  pain  of  death,  and  publicly  burnt.  All  assemblies 
for  religious  worship  were  prohibited,  the  property  of  the  church  was 
confiscated,  and  its  members  were  put  beyond  the  protection  of  the  law. 
In  subsequent  edicts  he  declared  his  intention  of  abolishing  the  name  of 
Christian;  but  he  contributed  only  to  its  further  propagation.  The 
Caesar  Galerius  was  the  instigator  of  these  cruel  measures,  which  were 
much  increased  by  an  accidental  fire  that  broke  out  in  the  palace  at 
Nicomedia.  Galerius,  the  most  implacable  enemy  of  Christianity, 
•karing  been  raised  to  the  throne  of  the  East  in  consequence  of  the 
abdication  of  Diocletian,  the  persecution  was  continued  with  unmitigated 
severity.  But  the  fervent  spirit  of  religion  was  far  from  yielding  to  this 
violent  shock.  The  believers  still  assembled  regularly  in  private  meet- 
ings ;  and  though  they  were  deprived  of  the  most  eminent  of  their  body, 
their  numbers  preserved  them  from  ext^mination.  In  the  seventh  year 
of  his  reign,  Galerius  was  smitten  with  a  loathsome  disease,  the  lower 
region  of  his  body  being  consumed  by  a  fetid  ulcer,  or  in  the  langua^ 
.of  scripture,  "  he  was  eaten  of  worms,"  like  Herod  tbe  Great,  and,  in 
later  times,  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  Physicians,  oracles,  and  even  the  god 
of  medicine  himself,  were  applied  to  in  vain ;  no  remedy  could  diminish 
the  virulence  of  a  malady  which  had  already  reached  the  vitals.  H^ 
Tassed  by  the  recollection  of  the  tortures  he  had  inflicted,  he  thought  to 
allay  the  anguish  of  his  body  by  recalling  the  edicts  against  Christianity, 
and  by  allowing  the  free  and  public  exercise  of  its  ceremonies ;  b»t  thm 
hand  of  death  was  upon  him,  and  in  a  few  days  he  expired,  311.  The 
heathens  themselves,  it  is  said,  were  astonished  at  this  signal  interposi- 
tion of  the  Almighty  in  favour  of  his  worshippers.  In  the  dominions  of 
Maximin  the  persecution  was  still  continued,  nor  did  it  stop  until  shortly 
before  his  decease,  when  his  people  had  been  diminished  by  famine  and 
pestilence,  and  his  power  viras  threatened  by  Constantine.  In  the  dea& 
of  this  monarch  also  the  Christians  of  that  age  beheld  the  finger  of  Ood^ 
for  he  expired  in  the  most  excruciating  torments,  his  body  being  eoAr 
sumed  by  an  internal  fire,  313. 

It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  number  of  victims  who  perished  in 
this  persecution :  a  whole  legion,  consisting  of  six  thousand  men,  bm 
said  to  have  suffered  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alps, 

Diocletian's  fiery  sword 
WorkM  busy  as  the  lightning :  then  was  Alban  tried, 
England's  first  martyr. 

-  A  multitude  of  the  believers,  who  took  refuge  among  the  Germaa 
tribes,  were  received  with  kindness ;  and  the  Goths  were  said  to  havs 
been  indebted  to  a  young  female  captive  for  their  first  knowledge  of  tfaa 
gospel. 

Read :  Milman's  History  of  Christianity,  book  iL  c.  9. 
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FOURTH  CENTURY. 

Rome. — 306,  Constantine.— 330,  Constantinople. — ^361,  Julian. — ^364,  Diviaion 
of  the  Empire  between  Valens  and  Valentinian. — 373>  Battle  of  Adrianoplo* 
— 379,  Theodoeius  the  Great. — ^391,  Eugenius,  Emperor. 

Thb  Chttrch. — Establishment  of  Christianity .--31 8,  Arian  Heresy .—-325,  Ni- 
cene  Council. — 390,  Theodosiua  prohibits  Pagaiusai. 

Inventions — 3S5,  Saddles.-— 398,  Aerometers  by  Hypatia.--400,  G<ytiiio 
Architecture  (?). 

LiTERATUKS,  &.C. — Eusebios,  Chryaostom,  — -  L.  Lftctantios,  Augustin,— 
Clandian. 

ROME. 

.  CoNSTANTiNEf  A.  D.  306.— After  the  abdication  of  Diocletian,  Coi»* 
stantias  and  GaJerius  ascended  the  yacated  thrones;  the  former  ^orem- 
ing,  under  his  new  title  of  emperor,  the  provinces  of  Ganl,  Spain,  and 
Britain ;  the  latter  retaining  those  of  the  East  Two  new  Oesars  werb 
appointed,  Maximin  and  Severus ;  and  according  to  the  arrangement  of 
Diocletian,  the  latter  should  have  recc^iaed  the  authority  of  the  Em- 
pesor  of  the  West.  But  he  was  entuely  devoted  to  Galerius,  who, 
xeserving^  for  himself  the  countries  lying  between  Italy  and  Syria, 
^certed  an  equal  influence  over  him  and  Maximin,  and  by  their  means 
becanke  master  of  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  empire. 
.  Coaostantine,  the  son  of  Constantius,  was  a  Dacian  by  birth,  and  had 
attained  eighteen  years  when  his  father  was  nominated  Csesar.  He  did 
not  imme&tely  profit  by  this  elevation,  but  followed  Diocletian  and 
signalized  himself  in  the  Egyptain  wars,  in  which,  besides  rising  to  the 
station  of  tribune  of  the  first  order,  he  so  far  enjoyed  the  good  will  of 
the  anny  ^s  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  Gralerius.  Proceeding  to  Britain, 
lie  rejouied  his  father,  on  whose  death  at  York,  in  306,  he  was  pro- 
claimed Augustus  by  the  soldiers,  which  title  however  was  not  confirmed 
Jby  the  emperor,  but  that  of  Caesar  substituted,  with  full  authority  over 
aU  the  transalpine  provinces.  Shortly  after  the  elevation  of  Constantine, 
mn  insurrection  broke  out  in  Rome  on  the  imposition  of  additional  taxes; 
.when^  encouraged  by  the  connivance  of  the  senate  and  the  weakness  of 
the  civic  guards,  the  populace  elected  Maxentius,  ihe  son  of  Maximian, 
in  place  of  the  absent  Galerius,  almost  witiiout  opposition,  litis  change 
drew  the  father  from  his  retreat  to  aid  Maxentius,  by  his  counsels,  and 
thereby  to .  strengthen  his  party.  Severus,  who  wished  to  assert  the 
authority  of  Galerius,  was  besieged  in  Ravenna,  and  soon  afterwards 
snflfered  death ;  and  the  latter  was  /or^with  compelled  to  retire  from 
Italy,  which  he  had  unsuccessfully  invaded.  Licinius  was  now  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  Augustus,  with  the  government  of  Illyria,  while  Maximin, 
envious  of  those  new  honours,  assumed  the  same  dignity  in  Africa, 
yrben  was  seen  the  strange  circumstance  of  six  emperors  presiding  at 
pace  over  the  Roman  world,*  Maximian  was  the  first  to  lose  the  titled, 
bis  son  being  unwilling  to  see  the  exercise  of  power  controlled  by  his 
father.     Gralerius  passed  his  time  in  useful  improvements  throughout  his 

•  MaximiaJ),  Maxeatios,  Maximin,  LieiniuB,  Galerius,  and  Ctonstantioe. 
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dominions,  ha^ng  wisely  abandoned  the  design  of  uniting  the  empiia 
in  his  own  hands ;  but  seaieely  had  he  expir^  when  the  two  emperoTS, 
whom  he  had  invested  with  the  purple,  shared  his  territory ;  the  pnv 
Tinces  of  Asia  falling  to  Maximin,  and  those  of  Europe  augmenting  the 
government  of  Licinius.  Maxentios,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  purple 
by  the  zeal  of  the  senate  and  people,  soon  forgot  how  he  had  obtained 
his  crown,  and  conducted  himself  even  in  Rome,  in  a  tyrannical 
manner.  His  cruelty  was  especially  manifested  after  the  fall  of  the 
usurper  Alexander,  who,  having  revolted  in  Africa,  vras  speedily  van- 
quished. That  province  was  mercilessly  ravaged  in  punishment  for 
the  insurrection,  and  at  home  the  emperor's  exactions  and  unjust  con- 
demnations were  greatly  multiplied.  Constantind  freed  Italy  from  Uiie 
despot,  whom  he  defeated  at  the  gates  of  the  capital,  and  who  was 
drowned  in  the  Tiber  as  he  fled  from  the  field  of  battle,  312.* 

The  conqueror  entered  Rome  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people  and 
senate,  who  assigned  him  by  deeree  the  first  place  among  the  Jugustu 
Some  time  after,  Licinius,  his  ally,  added  new  provinces  to  those  he 
already  possessed.  Having  -^been  attacked  by  Maximin  during  the 
winter  of  313,  the  promptitude  and  superior  skill  of  Licinius  gave  him 
the  advantage ;  and  his  enemy,  who  was  defeated,  gained  npre  eele- 
brity  by  the  swiftness  of  his  flight  than  by  his  courage  in  the  field. 
Twen^-four  hours  after  his  discomfiture,  Maximin  was  seen  pale  and 
trembling,  and  stripped  of  his  imperial  ornaments,  at  Nicomedia,  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  scene  of  his  ruin.  Licinms  did 
not  imitate  Constantine  in  the  use  he  made  of  his  victory,  but  stained  it 
by  putting  to  death  men,  women,  and  children,  partisans  of  the  vai»" 
«uished  prince.  The  Roman  people  now  had  but  two  masters;  yol 
from  the  disposition  of  each  it  was  not  possible  that  there  could  be  any 
rest  until  one  should  be  destroyed.  Constantine  was  young,  active,  and 
ambitious,  and  would  not  have  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  begin  the 
war,  even  had  not  the  other  afforded  one  by  engaging  in  a  conspiracy 
a^nst  him.  Two  battles  lost  at  CibalaB  and  Mardia  compelkd 
Licinius  to  yield  five  provinces,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  Thrace  and  the 
East,  allowing  Illyria  to  pass  over  to  the  victor,  314.  Nine  years  aflec, 
he  was  entirely  deprived  of  his  power  and  banished  to  Thessalonicsi 
where  he  was  put  to  death ;  and  his  rival  who  had  publicly  embcaced 
Christianity  ten  years  before,  became  sole  master  of  the  empire,  333. 
After  his  victory,  the  successful  monarch  had  to  contend  against  the 
Goths  and  Sarmatians,  the  former  of  whom  were  bound  to  furnish  a  body 
<»f  40,000  auxiliaries.  Bat  one  of  the  most  important  results  of  this 
reign  was  the  foundation  of  a  new  capital.  A  Christian  court  might 
aeem  to  be  misplaced  in  Pagan  Rome,  besides  which  the  necessity  of 
strengthening  the  frontiers  against  the  Goths  and  Persians,  while  it  madv 
some  change  necessary,  seemed  to  indicate  the  position  of  ~  Con- 
stantinople. 

The  latter  part  of  the  life  of  Constantine  was  unhappy <:  his  eon 
Crispus  was  put  to  death  on  the  accusation  of  his  step-mother  Fausta, 
who  was  herself  not  long  after  convicted  of  adultery  and  suffocated  in  a 

*  While  Ck>nstantine  was  maielNiif  to  R«in«,  previous  to  tbe  decisive  battle  }utt 
mentioned,  a  cross  is  said  to  liave  appeared  in  the  heaveoa  at  noon-day,  on  which  was 
the  inscription,  In  hoe  aigno  vinces.  In  commemorfttion  of  tiiia  event,  tbe  crow  fX 
tabarum  bceame  the  aacrel  aiandafd  oi  thb  amr* 
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(katk.  Two  ye«T»  heitae  hia  dewite  th«  nonliveh  divided  the  empire 
anioBg'  hi»  thiee  eons,  CooBtanttiie  IL,  Comtanliue,  and  Oonfltane. 
HU  two  Bephews  Dalinatius  and  Annibalianua,  received,  the  former 
the  rank  of  Csesar,  the  latter  a  great  part  of  Asia  Minor,  with  the  titb» 
of  king.  A  short  time  afterwards,  Sapor  II.,  king  of  Persia,  sent  to 
demand  of  the  emperor  the  provinces  which  Narses  had  ceded  to  Dio- 
cletian. The  Roman  sovereign  replied  that  he  would  bear  his  own 
answer,  and  was  in  the  midst  of  his  preparations  for  war  when  he  fell 
ill  at  Nicomedia,  and  died  after  receiving  baptism  by  the  hands  of  the 
Arian  bishop  Eusebius,  337. 

FAMILY  OF  CONSTANTINE. 
^  Ck>M8TAifnu0  I.,  Oblokus,  1 306. 

m,  1.  Helena.    3.  Theodora. 

CoNsTANTiNfi  I.  THE  Great,  Constantia.  Jul.  ConstantiuB.  Anoibalianus. 

1 337,  m.  1.  Minervina.  H 


S.  Fansta.  Val.  Licimus,  |f  ||  Dalmatiiu,  Anniba- 

Ccsar,  t324.  Galla.     fiasilina.       Cesar,         Uanu^ 


1  2  . ^ V  I  I  t339.  t3__. 

Ctoiepas,  Cdm-AHnMB,  II.,    Fl.  Val.  Lici-        Galnia,     Jtoian, 
ta2&  t340.  jiiua,t3a&  t354.         t363. 

COKSTANTIUS  II.. 

tail. 

COMflTAIIS,  1 350. 

Imperial  Administration. 

ConstOTitine  was  the  founder  of  a  new  order  of  things,  which  Diocletian  had 
endeavoured,  although  imperfectly,  to  establish  before  him :  for  the  previous 
military  despotism  he  substituted  that  of  the  court  and  of  a  numerous  hierarchy. 
Henceforward  all  ambition  found  a  place  around  the  sovereign ;  and  the  gene- 
rals no  longer  saw  an  open  path  by  which  any  of  them  might  advance  to  the 
imperial  title.  The  former  state  of  things,  which  had  given  rise  to  so  many  re^ 
volts,  was  altered  :  step  by  step  each  of  tne  commanders  might  rise  to  the  foot  of 
ihe  throne,  but  the  power  of  an  hereditary  principle  checked  nis  farther  progress. 
Besides  the  court,  there  was  a  sacred  body  of  men  everywhere  present,  guiding 
end  influendng  all  minds.  Since  the  year  313,  Constantine  had  embraced  the 
true  £aith ;  but  as  the  church  had  long  previousLy  possessed  its  hierarchy,  he  did 
little  more  than  consecrate  and  sanction  its  organization. 

In  the  regulation  of  the  court  the  plan  of  Diocletian  was  closely  followed. 
The  sovereign  was  no  longer  visible  to  his  subjects,  and  access  to  him  was 
allowed  only  after  a  troublesome  ceremonial.  Below  the  seven  domestics  of 
the  court,  or  rather  the  great  officers  of  the  state,  were  four  classes  of  nobility, 
all  exempt  from  the  various  taxes,  except  that  imposed  on  land,  which  was 
paid  by  every  one,  even  the  emperor.  Under  the  mperior  generals  of  the  army 
were  the  counts  and  dukes ;  the  legions  were  reduced  from  COOO  to  1500  men, 
and  the  whole  army  was  classed  in  three  divisions, — household  troops,  garri- 
sons for  the  wealthy  cities  of  the  empire,  and  frontier  guards,  all  of  whom  were 
more  or  less  exempted  from  taxation.  But  these  soldiers  were  now  entirely 
mercenarv ;  a  law  of  Diocletian  expressly  forbidding  the  enlistment  of  any  man 
possessedf  of  twenty -five  acres  of  land. 

Finances. — The  taxes  payable  by  Roman  dtizens  were  —  a  poll-tax,  a 
property-tax  or  census,  customs  or  duties  on  merchandise  imported  or  exported^ 
varying  from  one-eighth  to  one-fortieth  ad-vdUtrem^  tithes  on  the  farming  of  the 
public  lands,  a  legacy-tax,  and  one-twentieth  on  all  manumissiotts.  The  publio 
revenues  of  the  empire  have  been  calculated  at  nearly  forty  millions  of  out 
money.  This  amount  varied  little  till  the  time  of  Constantine,  or  rather  Dio-; 
cletian,  who  substituted  a  simple  and  direct  tax,  called  the  Indietion,  in  the 
Btead  of  all  preceding  contributions.*    All  the  lands  of  the  state,  including  the 

*  Tbia  annual  tax,  if  not  Introduced,  was  at  least  entirely  regulated  under  Conitan. 
tine,  and  assesied  according  to  •  r^ater  of  aU  the  iaaded  ustates.    As  tbis  reguMef  vm 
13* 
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patrimony  of  the  emperor,  were  enbjevted  to  thb  impoftt,  and  the  least  preraii- 
eatioa  in  the  account  given  in  by  each  prapriefier  was  panishabk  by  deatb* 

The  death  of  the  emperor  was  the  signal  for  internal  disturbances, 
Vhich  were  settled  for  a  time  by  the  division  of  his  dominions  amonflr 
the  three  princes,  Constantine,  the  eldest,  obtained  Gaul,  Spain,  ana 
Britain ;  Constantius  ruled  over  Thrace  and  the  East;  and  Constans 
•was  the  sovereign  of  Italy  and  Africa.  Constantius,  337,  was  soon 
called  to  the  Persian  war,  where  he  soon  found  himself  unable  to  resist 
the  skill  and  ralonr  of  Sapor.  It  is  true  he  succeeded  in  restoring 
Chosroes,  son  of  Tiridates  to  his  paternal  throne,  but  this  effeminate 
prince  consented,  aft  the  price  of  peace,  to  pay  a  heavy  tribute,  and  re- 
store the  excluded  province  of  Atropatene.  Scarcely  three  years  kad 
elapsed  after  the  partition  of  the  empire,  before  Constantine  became 
dissatisfied  with  his  share,  and  crossed  the  Alps  to  attack  Constans,  by 
whom  he  was  defeated  and  killed  :  his  possessions  were  added  to  those 
of  his  conqueror  who  himself  ten  years  afterwards  met  with  a  violent 
death  at  the  hands  of  some  of  the  troops  of  Magnentius.  After  the  demise 
of  his  two  brothers,  Constantius  was  involved,  by  the  revoltftions  of  th^ 
West,  in  a  civil  contest  with  the  usurper  just  named,  in  which  he  was 
ultimately  successful,  and  became  sole  emperor,  353.  The  two  nephews 
of  Constantine,  Gallus  and  Julian,  who,  at  the  death  of  their  uncle,  had 
escaped  from  the  ruin  of  their  family,  were  long  confined  in  prison,  till 
the  emergencies  of  the  state  invested  the  former  with  the  title  of  Caesar, 
351.  His  cruelty  and  imprudence,  together  with  his  mean  submissioii 
to  his  blood-thirsty  wife  Constantina,  were  the  cause  of  his  disgrace  and 
untimely  end,  354.  Julian  now  alone  survived,  and  was  passing  his 
hours  in  studious  retirement  at  Athens,  when  he  was  unwillingly  de- 
clared Caesar,  355,  and  appointed  to  the  provinces  of  Gaul.  His  retired 
and  scholastic  education  had  not  disqualified  him  for  more  activ«  pui^ 
suits.  He  defeated  the  Gauls  and  Franks;  made  three  expeditions 
beyond  the  Rhine ;  and  while  his  victories  suspended  the  inroads  of  the 
barbarians,  his  civil  administration  alleviated  the  distresses  of  the  people. 
Meantime  Constantius  was  feebly  making  head  against  the  irruptions  of 
Sapor;  and  to  quiet  the -seditious  comparisons  between  himself  and  th« 
Caesar,  he  ordered  into  the  East  four  legions  of  the  army  of  Gaul ;  bol 
bis  commands  were  disobeyed,  and  the  discontented  soldiers  proclaimed 
Julian  emperor.  No  time  was  to  be  lost,  and  the  new  monarch,  by  a 
hasty  march,  with  a  small  army  of  veteran  soldiers,  took  possession  of 
the  capital  a  month  after  the  death  of  Constantius,  361. 

Julian,  sumamed  the  Apostate  from  having  abandoned  the  Christian 
religion  in  which  he  was  educated,  had  embraced  the  mythology  of 
paganism,  as  subtilized  by  the  New  Platonic  school ;  but  while  he 
wrote  against  Christianity,  and  endeavoured  to  establish  a  reformed 
polytheism  in  place  of  the  gospels,  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  his 
tolerant  principles.  In  the  year  362,  desirous  of  proving  the  fallacy  ojf 
the  prophecies,  he  determined  to  rebuild  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem ;  but 
'*  horrible  balls  of  fire  breaking  out  near  the  foundations,  rendered  the 
place  inaccessible  to  the  scorched  and  blasted  workmen."     His  chief 

Kviewed  every  fifteen  years,  it  gave  riK  to  the  Cycle  of  Indictions,  which  became  tbc 
comiDon  era,  beginning  with  the  first  September,  ▲.  d.  313.— To  find  the  Indiction,  add 
3'to  the  given  year,  beeause  Christ  was  born  in  the  vear  answering  to  the  fourth  of 
iMveyvIv,  SUA  tfivMe  ibe  ram  1^  1»;  tiie  Temaiodir  will  b«  tire  year  of  the  Indiction. 
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p^^ksel  eaones  w^e  the  pumshmeot  of  infoittiers,  who  had  been  tha 
flcoofge  of  the  pi«TioQd  reign,  and  lefonmBg  the  abuaee  of  the  Gourt,  ia 
which  were  to  he  seen  thoneands  of  the  most  useless  menials.  He  was 
Aas  enabled  at  once  to  reduce  the  taxes  by  one-fifth,  and  to  indulge  ia 
peater  magnificence  in  the  state  ceremonials.  Superstitious  to  excess, 
he  sacrific^  on  every  occasion,  and  performed  with  scrupulous  anxiety 
flie  functions  of  sovereign  pontiflf.  He  had  been  scarcely  six  months  at 
Constantinople  before  he  set  out  on  his  Persian  expedition,  in  which  he 
was  at  first  successful ;  but,  allowing  himself  to  be  misled  by  a  deserter, 
he  was  surrounded  by  the  army  of  Sapor,  and  fell  mortally  wounded,  in 
&e  thirty-second  year  of  his  age,  363. 

With  the  accession  of  Julian  paganism  was  restored  throughout  the  whols 
extent  of  the  Roman  empire.  He  had  been  blinded  by  the  prejudices  of  a  mind 
loo  much  preoccupied  to  perceive  the  luminous  point  to  which  the  world  was 
verging ;  he  erred,  and  to  be  mistaken  in  such  a  manner,  when  the  destinies 
of  a  kmgdom  depend  upon  the  decision  of  its  ruler,  is  the  greatest  of  misfor* 
tunes.  During  a  reign  of  eighteen  months,  part  of  which  was  taken  up  with 
his  expedition  against  the  Persians,  he  could  not  efiect  all  the  ^ood  or  evil  that 
has  been  attributed  to  him.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  violently  opposed 
Christianity,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  allowed  its  followers  full  liberty  of 
assembling,  and  to  have  permitted  entire  freedom  of  conscience.  The  gravest 
mfraction  of  relisious  tolerance  that  can  be  attributed  to  this  emperor  is  the 
law  of  362,  forbidding  Christians  to  teach  the  Acuities  of  rhetoric  and  belles- 
lettres.* 

JoYiAN,  A.  D.  363,  a  fervent  Christian,  succeeded  Julian,  and  by  ao* 
eepting  the  conditions  offered  by  Sapor,  was  allowed  to  withdraw  the 
Roman  army.  All  the  conquests  of  Diocletian  were  restored,  and  Ar- 
menia was  to  be  entirely  abandoned.  Eight  months  after,  the  new 
ruler  was  carried  off  by  disease,  and  the  army  then  assembled  at  Nicsa 
chose,  as  his  successor,  Valentinian,  who  selected  Valens  for  his 
colleague,  and  the  empire  was  divided  between  them.  The  latter 
governed  the  East;  from  the  Danube  to  the  Persian  frontiers ;  the  former 
reserving  to  himself  the  rest  of  the  empire,  from  the  extremity  of  Greece 
westward  to  idie  ocean. 

EASTERN  EMPIRE. 

Valens,  a.  d.  364. — ^The  government  of  this  prince  was  disturbed  by 
the  insurrection  of  Procopius,  365,  though  the  next  year  witnessed  the 
defeat  and  death  of  the  rebel.  The  emperor  now  began  a  violent  perse- 
cution of  the  orthodox  Christians,  and  the  martyrdom  of  the  venerable 
Athanasius  was  one  of  his  first  acts.  But  Valens  did  not  neglect  the 
commercial  interests  of  his  subjects,  and  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  he 
reduced  the  taxes  one-fourth.  The  Persian  contest  still  continued; 
Sapor  invaded  Armenia,  and  the  city  of  Artageras  was  taken  after  a  siege 
of  fourteen  months,  and  a  loss  of  nearly  17,000  lives  by  famine,  369. 
The  conclusion  of  the  Gothic  war  allowed  the  eastern  emperor  to  spend 
several  years  at  Antioch,  disturbed  only  by  religious  dissensions.  But 
m  375,  Bishop  Ulphilas,  with  other  ambassadors  from  the  Goths, 
solicited  his  assistance  against  the  Huns,— -an  oriental  people,  Calmucks 
or  Mongols,  closely  allied  to  the  Finnish  stock. 

*  Aliridged  from  the  "  EisUnre  ds  la  Deatrwtiojin  dv  Paganismi^*'  hy  Mr.  Arthur  Beng' 
not,  which  contains  a  luminoiu  criticum  of  the  character  of  juUan,  eahaacwl  by  a 
vigorooB  style  aad  ezteoMva  learning. 
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Battlc  or  Aj>riabopue,  a.  d.  378^— The  Goths,  to  tb^  bwaIkv  €#- 

nearly  a  millioD,  were  transported  across  the  Danube,  and  settled  on  th» 
souUiem  bank  of  that  river.  Roman  avarice  and  Ueacbery  drove  them 
to  revolt ;  but  they  were  kept  in  check  by  the  lieutenants  of  Valens,  and 
their  forces  wasteJ  by  famine.  The  emperor  hastened  in  person  from, 
the  East,  and  on  the  9th  August  378,  attacked  the  invaders  near  Adria- 
nople,  where  he  suffered  a  terrible  defeat,  losing  two-thirds  of  an  army 
of  300,000  men.  He  fled  wounded  from  the  field,  and  took  refuge  in  a 
peasant^s  hut,  to  which  the  victors  set  fire,  not  knowing  that  the  monarch 
lay  concealed  within.  The  inexperience  of  the  Goths  prevented  thent 
from  takinff  advantage  of  their  triumph  otherwise  than  by  ravaging 
Thrace,  and  carrying  their  predatory  expeditions  to  the  walls  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

When  Gratian,  the  Western  EJmperor,  received  the  news  of  these 
events,  he  called  Theodosius  from  his  estate  in  Spain,  to  which  he  had 
retired  on  the  death  of  his  father,  and  raised  him  to  the  Eastern  throne, 
as  being  the  only  man  capable  of  bearing  the  heavy  weight  of  power, 
379.  Nor  were  the  general  expectations  disappointed,  for,  by  his  pru- 
dence, he  delivered  the  Roman  provinces  from  the  Goths,  and  taking 
advantage  of  their  dissensions,  compelled  them  to  capitulate,  382,  so 
that,  until  his  death,  the  empire  did  not  lose  a  single  province.  His 
reign  was  not  less  devoted  to  religion  than  to  politics ;  for,  while  he 
crashed  the  barbarians,  he  endeavoured  also  to  eradicate  the  Arian 
heresy,  even  at  the  price  of  blood.  During  the  civil  wars  of  the  West, 
he  made  two  campaigns  in  Italy,  where  nis  success  was  equal  to  the 
justice  of  his  cause*  After  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  usurper  Eugenius,. 
he  became  sole  emperor  of  the  world,  a  title  which  he  enjoyed  only  a  few 
months,  as  he  died  at  Milan  in  395.  He  was  the  last  who  ruled  over 
the  whole  Roman  empire,  which,  torn  and  distracted  as  it  was,  his  two 
sons  divided  between  them.  Arcadias,  as  emperor  of  the  East,  reigned 
at  Constantinople ;  and  Honorius  in  the  West  preferred  Ravenna  to  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  empire. 

By  the  moderation  which  characterized  the  victories  of  Theodosius,  by  the 
wisdom  of  his  laws,  and  the  success  of  his  arms,  he  justly  merited  the  title  of 
Great.  Friends  and  enemies,  Pagans  and  Christians,  have  alike  given  their 
testimony  to  his  talents  and  virtues.  He  preserved  on  the  throne  the  simple 
manners  of  his  early  life,  and  the  splendour  of  the  diadem  never  made  him 
forget  that  he  was  a  lather,  husband,  and  friend.  His  good  qualities  were,  how- 
ever, tarnished  by  his  momentary  impetuosity  and  his  occasional  cruelty  when 
under  the  influence  of  excited  passion,  as  in  those  melancholy  instances  when 
the  inhabitants  of  Antioch  and  of  Theasalonica  rose  in  revolt  against  him. 

WESTERN  EMPIRE. 

Valentinian,  a.  d.  364,  preserved  a  strict  impartiality  and  toleration 
during  this  age  of  religious  contention,  his  mind  being  occupied  by  other 
subjects.  The  Alemanni  invaded  and  ravaged  Gaul,  but  the  brave 
Jovinus,  after  a  severe  conflict,  drove  them  across  the  Rhine,  366.  In 
Britain  the  inroads  of  the  Scots  and  Picts  were  repeatedly  checked  by 
the  vigorous  exertions  of  Theodosius,  father  of  the  emperor  of  that  name,- 
The  same  brave  general  afterwards  recovered  Africa,  which  had  joined 
the  rebellious  standard  of  Firmus  the  Moor,  373.  The  Goths,  despising 
the  two  obscure  pruQoes  irho  were  raised  to  the  throne,  passed  thf 
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Dnral»6,  to  tiie  number  of  30,000  men ;  but  lifter  a  Mmgoinary  wv  of 
Aoee  years,  they  were  glad  to  aeeept  petsce.  The  Quadi  followed,  witk 
still  wolrse  sncoees;  and  it  was  while  roceiving  their  ambassadors  tiiial 
Vslentiniaa  broke  into  a  furious  passion  which  caased  his  death,  375. 

Gratian  ascended  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father.  His  first 
exploit  in  arms  wais  the  defeat  of  the  Alemanni  who  had  crossed  the 
Rhine,  in  378.  Unable  to  resist  alone  the  tempest  of  barbarians  who 
threatened  to  burst  over  the  provinces,  he  invested  Theodosius  with  the 
empire  of  the  East,  379.  The  preference  he  manifested  for  his  Scythian 
booy-guard  naturally  excited  the  discontent  of  the  Roman  troops. 
Maximus,  who  commanded  in  Britain,  availed  himself  of  these  mur- 
murs to  assume  the  purple,  and  Gratian  perished  by  the  hand  of  an 
assassin,  383.  Not  satisfied  with  possessing  the  provinces  westward 
of  the  Alps,  the  usurper  invaded  Italy,  which  was  governed  by  Valjen- 
TiNiAN  II.,  a  brother  of  the  late  monarch.  Theodosius  supported  tha 
Italian  prince,  and  Maximus  was  defeated  and  killed  at  Aquileia,  388^ 
but,  notwithstanding,  Valentinian  perished  by  the  hand*  of  the  Frank 
Arbograstes,  before  he  had  completed  his  twentieth  year,  392.  The  rhe» 
torician  Eugenius,  secretary  of  the  barbarian  general,  was  raised  to  th# 
Tacant  throne,  and  for  two  years  Theodosius  durst  not  attack  him, 
defended  as  he  was  by  the  skill  of  his  master  and  the  numerous  Franbsi 
lie  had  collected  around  him.  The  battle  which,  in  394,  put  an  end  to 
the  reign  and  life  of  Eugenius,  was  fought  by  foreigners  alone:  the 
troops  of  Theodosius  being  Goths,  under  the  command  of  their  native 
chiefs,  and  their  antagonists  Franks  and  Allemanni. 

The  history  of  the  Western  Empire  now  rapidly  approaches  its  close.  The 
luxury  which  pervaded  the  cities,  and  the  relaxation  of  military  discipline 
prepared  its  fail.  Ministers,  soldiers,  and  generals  were  dioeen  from  the  bar- 
barous tributaries  of  Rome ;  and  the  incorporation  of  the  Goths  and  other  tribes 
was  a  fatal  injury  to  the  internal  government  of  the  state.  The  court  was  given 
up  to  idle  pomp  and  ceremony ;  women  and  eunuchs  directed  the  affairs  of  the 
world ;  corruption,  injustice,  and  oppression,  famine  and  pestilence,  completed 
the  gloomy  picture. 

BARBARIC  MIGRATIONS. 

The  fourth  century  was  marked  by  an  incident  of  great  importance,- 
the  appearance  of  the  Huns  in  Europe ;  an  event  which  led  to  the  gnm 
migrations  that  followed,  and  finally  brought  on  the  destruction  of  tl# 
Roman  Empire  in  the  West 

The  name  of  German  comprehends  all  thoite  tribes  which,  firom  the 
time  (^Julius  Ctesar,  were  established  between  56^  N.  latitude  and  the 
Danube,  and  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Vistula.  One  of  these  nations, 
the  Goths,  being  driven  from  the  mouths  of  llie  latter  river  by  others 
who  dwelt  farther  to  the  east,  sought  refuge  on  the  frontiers  of  Dacia, 
where  Caracalla  found  them  in  313.  Aurelian  permitted  them  to  settle 
along  the  Euxine  Sea,  when  they  became  divided  into  Eastern  or  Ostro- 
goths— ^from  the  Don  to  the  Dniester,  and  Western  or  Visigoths— from 
file  Dniester  to  the  Danube.  About  the  year  374  the  barbarous  horde 
of  the  Hiong-^nu^  or  Huns,  appeared  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Don. 
They  were  a  nomad  people  who  wandered  over  the  mountains  and  paS- 
tare-grounds  of  Upper  Asia,  particularly  in  the  countries  lying  between 
Sibena  and  India.    The  first  historical  notice  of  them  is  found  in 
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Okinese  doeoraarts  of  the  age  of  Domitian.  ThMr  Mbam  or  tasgiOB/ 
Tehun  Goei,  had  founded  a  powerful  empire  beyond  the  nortbem  edg«i' 
of  &e  desert  of  Kc^i,  by  whose  suceessors  the  Manehooe  or  Baston* 
Tartars  were  subdued.  The  Chinese,  who  rainly  opposed  ^heir  great 
wall  to  check  these  incursions,  were  reduced  by  the  Tanjous ;  but  for^ 
tune  changing,  the  £mperoi  Vou-ti  expelled  them  from  his  country,  and 
the  Manchoos  also  threw  off  their  yoke.  A  prey  to  dreadful  famine  and 
intestine  wars,  the  Huns  abandoned  the  steppes  of  Tartary,  and  in  two 
great  bodies  marched  to  the  westward.  The  white  Huns,  or  Neptha^ 
utes,  settled  in  Transoxiana,  whence  they  annoyed  the  Persians  ;  while 
the  other  tribes  to  the  north  of  the  Caucasus,  and  between  the  Volga 
aud  the  Don,  encountered  the  Alani,  a  people  almost  as  savage  as  them- 
selves. These  they  carried  along  with  them  in  their  course,  and  the 
two  hordes,  now  confounded  in  one,  anived  on  the  borders  of  the  Ostro- 
goths. They  did  not  force  the  vanquished  inhabitants  to  quit  their 
lands,  but  compelled  them  to  supply  a  certain  number  of  guides  to  lead 
them  to  the  attack  of  the  Visigoths.  These  latter  tribes,  at  the  approach 
of  this  terrible  scourge,  fled  in  multitudes  towards  the  Danube,  and  sup- 
plicated Valens,  376,  to  receive  and  protect  them  on  the  right  bank ; 
promising  that  when  they  were  once  sheltered  by  this  barrier,  they 
would  consecrate  their  services  to  the  defence  of  the  empire.  How  the 
declarations  of  this  million  of  suppliants  were  kept,  the  reader  will  find 
detailed  elsewhere. 

THE  CHURCH. 

The  Chirbtian  religion,  although  severely  persecuted,  resembled  tht 
herb  that  flourishes  best  when  most  trodden  upon.  The  blood  of  the 
martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the  Church,  and  hence  converts  rapidly  spread 
over  the  empire,  and  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  world.  Heresy  and 
schism,  no  doubt,  arose  simultaneously  with  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel;  nevertheless,  within  three  centuries.  Paganism  was  entirely 
abolished.  But  the  Arian  controversy  threatened  more  serious  danger 
than  external  persecution;  ^e  believers  were  for  a  long  period  ms-* 
,  united,  and  the  bond  of  evangelical  brotherhood  was  brc^en.  With  the 
death  of  Constantino  began  the  two  principal  innovations  which  still 
divide  the  Catholic  (or  Universal)  Church,  and  which  have  proved  the 
source  of  all  the  corruptions  that  have  degraded  Christianity :  by  the 
one  the  doctrine  was  contaminated,  and  by  the  other  the  government  of 
the  independent  Episcopal  churches  was  destroyed.  It  ought  to  be 
remembered  that  every  church  was  a  society  complete  in  itself,  govern- 
ed in  all  its  branches  by  one  episcopal  head,  who  was  liable  to  be 
deposed  if  he  violated  the  faith, — even  the  patriarchs  of  the  three  royal 
oities,  Antioch,  Rome,  and  Alexandria,  with  those  of  Constantinople 
and  Jerusalem,  scarcely  forming  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  Cer- 
tain large  ecclesiastical  provinces,  sach  as  Persia,  Armenia,  and  Abys^ 
sinia,  which  lay  beyond  the  limits  of  the  empire,  had  also  their  patri- 
archs or  ecUholics,  Lastly,  there  were  in  it  a  few  provinces  united  with 
a  metropolitan,  who  took  the  name  of  archbishop,  as  Canterbury  in 
England,  Vienne  in  Gaul,  Seville  in  Spain,  and  Milan  in  Italy.  As  to 
the  bishops  or  overseers  (epUcopi)^  their  establishment  dates  firom  the 


tot  ages  of  Cfaristiaiiity :  elected  by  the  people  and  clergy  of  dieir 
diocese,  tiieir  sphitaal  atithority  was  equal  to  that  of  the  metropolitans 
and  patriarchs,  on  whom,  from  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  the  church 
had  coifecied  certain  exterior  privileges.  Below  the  bishops  were  the 
elders  (piesbjrters  or  prieets),  chargM  by  them  with  the  exercise  of  a 
q^iritual  aa&ority  oyer  those  members  of  their  diocese  whom  they  ^em^ 
s^yes  could  not  reach.  The  deacons  or  servants  were  destined  to  per- 
fonn  the  humbler  functions  of  the  ministry.  The  eonality  of  thk 
spiritual  re])ublic  was,  neyertheless,  modified  by  its  discipline ;  for  the 
priest  was  inferior  to  the  bishop,  and  both  to  the  provincial  council  in 
which  the  metropolitan  presided. 

The  errors  of  Arius,  318,  convulsed  the  church  during  three  centuries. 
Rejecting  the  plain  declaration  of  the  Bible  and  the  evidence  of  an^ 
tiquity,  he  tausht  that  Jesus  Christ  was  essentially  distinct  from  the 
Father,  and  only  the  first  and  noblest  of  created  beings.  These  here- 
tteal  tenets  led  to  the  summoning  of  the  general  councils  of  the  bishops 
and  doctors  of  the  church, —  at  Nice,  325;  OoNSTAirriiioPLS,  381; 
Ephesus,  431 ;  Chalcedon,  451,— by  which  the  opinions  of  the  primi- 
tive Christians  were  confirmed  on  the  subject  of  the  person  of  Christ, 
of  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  and  the  Atonement.*  But  the  savage 
inroads  of  the  barbarians,  the  extinction  of  learning,  and  an  almost 
imiversal  mental  abasement,  prepared  the  way  for  the  establishment  of 
Popery  and  Mohammedanism — ^the  rival  enemies  of  pure  religion  in  the 
West  and  East. 

The  church  of  Rome  began  early  to  assume  authority  over  the  others, 
as  well  from  the  number  and  wealth  of  its  converts  as  from  its  position 
in  th^  capital  city.  Many  circumstances,  especially  the  Athanasian 
controversy  and  its  results,  concurred  to  augment  the  influence  of  its 
bishop,  although  his  usurpation  and  ambition  were  for  a  time  vigorously 
repelled.  IrensBus  of  France,  in  195,  reproved  the  presumption  of 
Victor  of  Rome,  who  had  excommunicated  the  Asiatic  churches  which 
did  not  observe  Easter  after  his  fashion.  The  Romish  mandates  were 
peremptorily  rejected  by  the  African  church,  360;  and  Spain  a  few 
years  afterwards  refused  to  submit  to  the  pontiff.  The  transference  of 
the  seat  of  power  to  Constantinople  increased  the  authority  of  the 
west^n  church,  by  conferring  the  chief  magistracy  on  the  bishop.  To 
&is  must  be  added  the  sanction  given  by  Gratian  and  Valentinian  to 
die  custom  of  appeals  to  Rome,  tiie  fire(|oent  pilgrimages  to  the  tombs 
of  St.  Peter,f  St.  Paul,  and  other  mart^. 

*  The  Coancil  of  Constantinople  was  convoked  by  Theodosiue  the  Great,  and  tbe 

Bitriareba  of  Alexandria  and  Conitantinople  presided  in  succession.  St.  Chregory  of 
asianznm  was  among  tbe  number.  The  symbol  of  tbe  mass,  afterwards  received  by 
tbe  whole  Romish  church,  was  here  proposed.  The  Council  of  Ephesus  was  convoked 
by  Tbeodosius  the  younirer.  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  presided ;  the  Nestorians  and 
Pelagians  were  condemned.  The  Cottneil  of  Chalcedon  was  convoked  by  the  Emperor 
If  arcian.  One  of  tbe  canons  then  enacted,  bv  which  Constantinople  ought  to  enjoy  the 
same  advantages  as  Rome  in  tbe  ecclesiastical  order,  was  tbe  germ  of  schism  which 
afterwards  separated  tbe  Greek  from  the  Western  church. 

t  Tbe  moat  magnificent  temirie  in  the  worid  was  raised  over  the  traditionary  tomb  of 
8t.  Peter ;  bat  whatever  may  Se  tbe  decisions  of  the  critics  as  to  his  visit  to  Rome  and 
martyrdom  in  that  city,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  neither  he  nor  St.  Paul 
waa  tile  Ibander  of  the  Christian  ehvrefa  in  that  metropolis. 
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325 

Nice. 

GonBtantine. 

Omm. 

To  settle 
the  Arian 
disputed. 

Nicene  Creed;  re- 
cognition   of    con- 
substautiaUtyofthe 
Son   of  Gk)d  with 
God  the  Father. 

The  teacher  should  fiimisk  the  pupil  with  die  pvticulara  from  Mifaier, 
Moeheim,  or  any  more  authentic  source* 

BemarkB  on  Iht  EtuMiahment  of  Christianity  by  Constantine, 

It  is  uncertain  whether  faith  or  patriotic  philanthropy  indueed  the  Rontaa 
emperor  to  distribute  the  ministers  of  Christ  over  his  dominions,  and  to  aasiga 
them  a  territorial  revenue.  Contemporaneously  with  this  establishment  wis 
the  progress  of  a  ^eat  and  general  corruption  which  had  arisen  fix>m  other 
causes  two  centunes  before.  Superstition  and  ignorance  had  invested  the 
ecclesiastics  with  a  power  which  they  exerted  to  their  own  aggrandizement, 
supplanting  the  authority  of  Scripture  by  a  discipline  and  doctrine  which  blind- 
ed the  soma  of  men.  In  this  alone  — which  the  establishment  should  have 
restrained  and  corrected  —  originated  the  despotism  of  priests,  and  by  it  they 
were  enabled  to  rule  at  will  over  the  consciences  of  their  deluded  votaries,  uk 
consequence  of  the  new  arrangement,  the  religion  of  Christ  spread  from  the 
«itiea  and  towns  over  all  the  rml  disoicts,  and  the  Pagans  (i.  e.  vtUagertt  in  a 
literal  sense)  were  brought  into  the  Christian  fold.  An  «n£uiing  succession  of 
ministers  was  thus  secured ;  a  reftige  during  the  dark  and  stormy  Bgeu,  already 
unpending  over  the  empire,  was  prepared ;  virtue  found  a  safe  retreat ;  aoa 
learning  was  sheltered  till  brighter  (toys  arose.  The  religion  of  the  Gospel 
could  never  have  perished ;  but  the  sufierinss  consequent  upon  the  barbarian 
invasions  would  have  been  increased  tenfold,  and  all  literature  and  science 
would  have  disappeared  in  the  wreck  of  the  governments. 

HssBsiis.— The  g^eat  heresies  m  the  early  Christian  church  may  be  traced 
to  three  sources :— 1.  Pagan  Philosophy;  2,  OpinioDsas  to  the  Nature  c^  Christ; 
and,  3.  Doctrines  in  regard  to  the  Human  Will  and  Original  Sm. 

I.  Philosophy. — The  GnoMtiet  rejected  the  law  of  Moses,  with  soom  pum 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  regarded  Christ  as  an  intermediate  being  between 
God  and  man,  an  emanation  from  the  Pleroma,  or  fulness  of  the  Goobead,  ae^ 
into  the  world  to  deliver  the  human  being  from  the  empire  of  the  genii,  and  19 
wilihdraw  soals  from  the  malignant  influence  of  matter.  Some  abstained  from 
marriage,  and  by  fastiujgr  and  maeeratioa  endeavoured  to  free  the  soul  from  the 
fleshly  prison  to  which  it  was  confined ;  others  of  the  Gnostics  induJoed  in  every 
kind  of  vice,  as  they  attached  no  idea  of  good  or  evil  to  any  of  tbe  di£bront 
nodificatioM  of  nwner. 

The  Manichees  derive  their  name  and  creed  from  the  Persian  Mam,  whose 
^  belief  was  a  mixture  of  Christianity  and  Sabaism,  founded  on  the  oriental  tra- 
dition of  two  principles  of  Good  amd  ESviL  He  rejected  the  Old  Testament, 
and  published  a  gospel  of  his  own,  meant  by  him  to  complete  the  imperfect 
revelation  of  Jesus.  lie  identified  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  with  tne  evil 
■{Mrit ;  rejected  all  religious  ceremonials ;  and  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  me- 
tempsychosis, with  the  triple  division  of  human  souls.  He  was  i>ttt  to  death  bv 
Order  of  Varanes  I.,  after  a  dispute  with  the  Magians,  and  his  skin,  stufled  who 
straw,  was  placed  over  the  gate  of  the  dtv  of  Shahpoor,  275.  His  doctrinee 
spread  even  to  Spain ;  they  were  adopted  by  Prisdhan,  bishop  of  Abyla,  who 
suffered  as  a  heretic— the  first  victimf--at  Treves,  385. 


Foi9piM^npwr  #«»•  Mr 

CarpoenUei  founded  the  eect  which  bears  his  nune.  He  tanfi^  the  pre- 
iiistence  of  the  8oaI»  and  that  everything  was  a  matter  of  indiflerenoe,  except 
ftith  and  charity.  By  this  he  appears  to  inculcate  the  contempt  of  ail  laws,  and 
that,  as  onr  passions  were  given  ns  by  God,  we  should  satisfy  them  at  all  risks. 
He  added  to  this  licentious  doctnae  the  principle,  that  excess  in  debauchery  is 
a  more  certain,  speedy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  more  agreeable  method  of 
destroying  the  burdensome  body  than  the  practice  of  self-mortification.  His 
creed  was  partly  Gnostic. 

Nvfiht,  deacon  of  Jemstlem,  diief  of  the  Nicoisttana^  formed  a  sect  which, 
by  an  unlimited  extension  of  the  community  of  goods,  degraded  men  to  brutes, 
and  saiiped  the  foundations  of  society. 

A  physician,  MorUanuSf  desirous  of  peilecting  the  moral  precepta  of  Christ, 
IvoeehM  all  pleasures,  dresa,  the  arts,  and  phuosophy.  Rigorous  lasts  were 
eo|}oiped :  marriage  was  toierated  as  .a  necessary  evil,  but  aeoond  nnptiali  wens 
considered  an  inexpicable  sin ;  and  all  religion  was  resolved  into  an  inw»d 
emotion.  The  eloquent  Tertullian  was  one  of  his  proselytes.  His  followers 
were  called  Montanists.— The  VaUnam  and  Ongvima  went  to  still  greater 
excesses. 

H.  Opiniows  as  to  the  Natxjke  of  Christ. — The  Macedonians,  S<M' 
Uiats,  and  Monarckists  preceded  Arius,  who  denied  the  proper  divinity  of  the 
Saviour.  This  heresy  was  first  taught  at  Alexandria,  in  a  spirit  of  oppositioti 
to  the  patriarch ;  it  gradually  divideathe  church,  and  was  formally  condemned 
by  the  Council  of  Nice,  325. 

The  Nestorians  imagined  a  useless  and  dangerous  £stinction  between  the 
human  and  divine  nature  of  Christ.  They  were  condemned  by  the  Council  of 
Ephesns,  431. — The  Eutychians,  called  also  Jacofntu,  fell  into  the  oppositD 
error,  and  were  censured  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  451. 

III.    DocmiNES    IN   R«OAIU>  TO  THE  HujfAIT  WiLL  AHD   QeIOIVAL  SiN.««- 

Two  monks,  PeZogtiM,.  a  Briton,  and  the  Irish  Cdestiut,  whc^v  lejetted  thip 
doctrine  of  original  sin,  and  of  the  infiaenee  o^  divine  grace,  sua  asserted  the 
entire  freedom  of  the  wilL  St.  AugusUn  was  the  great  ohanqiion  of  orthodoxy 
against  these  opinions. 

The  Donatitts  and  Jeonocbmti  belong  to  a  different  class.  They  did  not 
obiect  to  the  Nicenie  creed ;  thek  errors  were  not  doctrinal ;  they  were  rather 
aebiamatics  or  rebels.  The  first  seet  arose  out  of  the  disputes  concerning  the 
■accession  to  the  bishopric  of  Carriage.  The  opinioiis  of  Donatua  were  con- 
demned by  the  conference  at  Caitbage,  4U.--^n  account  of  the  Iconodasts 
is  given  m  the  hiatary  of  the  eighth  eentury. 

The  preceding  brief  list  of  heresies  can  give  but  a  feeble  and  imperfect  idea 
of  the  numberless  and  nnmeasored  aberrations  into  which  -the~  passion  of  dog« 
matizins  and  the  seductions  of  an  unsubstantiai  glory  led  away  many  droud 
spirits.  Who  can  tell  what  suffering  these  deep  wounds  inflicted  on  the  church ! 
The  hand  of  God  had  supported- it  during  the  peneoatkms  of ' the  Pagans;  it 
feond  in  its  own  ministera  men  armed  with  prudence  and  eouvage  to  defend  it 


r i  eouvage  to  defend  it 

Bom  internal  enemies.  At  first  it  opposed  to  its  misled  children  the  authority 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  pure  tradition  onl^ ;  hot  when  th^  prinees  of  this 
earth  had  recognised  the  reign  of  Christ,  the  cmipOfWttr  lent  iis  support  to  thO 
Uws  of  the  church.  The  mere  errors  of  conscience  weco  assimilated  to  <  ' 
lod  often  met  with  the  same  punishment. 
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FD^TH  CENTURY. 

FOUNDATION  OF  MODERN  STATES. 
^Eoitem  Empire.  — 395,  Alaric— 408,  Theodoaas  11.-420,  Feraan 

War. — 450,  Marcian.— 457,  Leo  the  6reat.^^91,  AnastasUis. 
ltott.<^  TTMttfT*  Et^pire.—408,  Britain  relinquished.^— 410,  Vieigotbft  at  Rom* 

— VandalB,  Alani,  and  Siievi-*414,  Franks,  Bnrgxuu&os,  dec,  in 

Gftul.     452,  Attila.— 476,  Fall   of  thx  WssTEiur  Emtxks-* 

Odoaoer  and  Theodoric. 
Venicb.— 452,  Commenoement  of  the  Repnblic. 

t}AUL.-^20,  Pharamond.— 428,  Clodion.— 448,  Merorens.— 486,  Cknrn. 
The  Cbttkch. — Monachism — Conrerdon  of  the  Barbarians. 

DIVISION  OF  THE  EMPIRE, 

Each  empire  was  now  divided  into  two  prefectures ;  these  into  two  diooeseg, 
and  subdivided  into  provinces.  The  cities  with  their  dependencies  fonned  Hm 
iowest  division  in  this  political  scale. 


Prefectttiei.        Dioceses, 
fl.  East. 


9S, 


s 

& 


I 


I. 

East. 


{3  Palesfmes,  Phon 
2  Synas,  Cyprus,  . 
2  Cilicias,  Mesopoi 


2.  Egrypt. 


4.  Pontns. 


5.  Thrace. 


Provinoes. 
'3  Palesfmes,  Phoenicia. 

Arabia, 
iopotamia. 
,  .)t  Proper,  Thebais. 
^2Uybias,  Augustamnica. 

{Pamphilia,  Hellespont. 
Lydia,  Lycaonia,  2  Phrygtos. 
Lyda,  Caria,  the  Isles. 
{2  Galatias,  Bithynia,  Pontus. 
2  Cappadocias,  raphlagonia. 
2  Armenias,  Helenopontiis,  Polei 
C  Europe,  Thrace,  Rhodope. 
\  Hsemus,  2d  Mcesia,  Scythia. 


n. 

Illtkia  i 
r£astem).S  , 


{Achaea,  Macedonia. 
Crete,  Tbessaly. 
^  Epirus  (old  and  new)^ 


(Dada  {Interior  and  Rimiarian}. 
Ist  Moesia,  Dardania,  rroevalis. 


I.      ^ 

Italy.  < 


2.  Dada. 

•1.  Italy  (•«&•  ^Venice,  Liguria,  2  Picentums. 


n. 

Oavl. 


divided    into 
ike    Dioceses 
of  Italy 
Rmnt,) 

2.  Illyiia 
{Western). 

S.Afiica. 


.  Spain. 


Tuscany  and  Umbria,  Campania. 
;^t>9j  Sicily,  Apulia,  Calabria. 
an^  Lucania  and  Bruttium,  Cottian  Alps. 

2  Rhaetias,  Samnium,  Vaieiia,  Sardinia,  Ce^ 

sica. 
'2  Pannonias,  Savia. 
Daimatiar  Noricum. 
jTripolis,  Byzacium. 
\  Numidia,  2  Mauritanias. 

{BcBtica,  Lusitania,  Gralicia. 
Tarraoonensis,  Carthaginiensis. 
Balearic  Isles,  Tiiudtania  (4fWea). 
f  Narbonnensis  (2),  Vienne, 

tAlps  (Maritime  and  Pennine). 
3  A(;(uitaines,  5  Lyonnais, 
Belgrica  (2),  Germany  (2). 
{2Britains 
¥&  "^}  C«sari«si8,  Vtkmti.. 
^nfftnt  Ma|NiofthiitwoaBpivBiwitlitheprooediBg< 


2.  GauL 


3.  Britain. 


EASTSRN  EXratB. 

IirTASioN  or  ALARic-^AreadiuSf  the  eldest  non  of  the  great  Theodo- 
rias,  seemed  to  impress  his  own  feebleness  on  that  empire  whose  history 
be^ns  with  his  reign,  ▲.  d.  395.  He  ruled  over  Thrace,  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  Egypt,  Bacia,  and  Macedonia.  The  obscure  but  clever  Gascon 
mfinus,  who  owed  his  elevation  to  the  father,  preserved  his  influenot 
over  the  son ;  but  his  fall  and  death  were  brought  on  by  his  cruelties  in 
the  East,  and  by  the  maniage  of  the  sovermgn.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Eotropins,  who  shortly  after  incurred  a  similai  fate.  Grainas,  the  leader 
of  the  barbarian  auxiliaries,  dissatisfied  at  the  frequent  changes  in  ths 
state,  and  probably  moved  by  ambition,  meditated  the  destruction  of  ths 
Greek  monarchy,  by  delivering  up  its  capital  into  the  hands  of  his 
fellow-countrymen ;  but  the  plot  bein^  discovered,  he  was  compelled  to 
withdraw  beyond  the  Danube,  where  he  perished  in  battle  against  the 
B9B8.  The  empire  escaped  from  these  dangers  only  to  encounter  still 
fzeater.  The  Visigoths,  on  the  refusal  of  Ajcadius  to  pay  the  aimudl 
tribute,  poured  their  wild  bands  into  Thrace  and  Pannoma,  following 
the  guidance  of  Alaric,  a  chief  of  the  ancient  BaltL  From  the  Adriatic 
to  the  Bosphorus,  everything  was  devastated ;  and  the  Goths  penetrated 
as  fax  as  Athens,  the  walls  of  which  were  vainly  defended  by  the  shads 
of  Achilles  and  the  powerful  egis  of  Minerva.  They  escaped  from 
StUicho,  the  minister  of  Honorius,  who  was  sent  against  them,  when 
the  feeble  counsels  of  Arcadius  promoted  the  invader  to  the  title  of 
Prefect  of  niyricum,  398. 

Pdlchkria. — ^The  intrigues  and  consjuracies  of  the  Eastern  court  ars 
too  numerons  and  too  similar  to  deserve  particular  notics ;  but  the^  coih 
tribated  to  the  distress  of  the  country  by  the  consequent  ixnpossibility 
of  employing  the  resources  of  the  empire  against  the  Barbarians. 
Polcheria,  scarcely  fifteen  years  of  age,  was  put  at  the  bead  of  affairs, 
and  intrusted  with  the  education  of  her  young  brother,  Thcodosivs  IL, 
406.  During  this  minority  the  empire  enjoyed  internal  as  well  as 
foreign  peace ;  and  its  frcmtiers  were  extended  by  the  addition  of  part 
of  Armenia  in  441.  Theodosius,  celebrated  for  the  oldest  collection  of 
the  Roman  law  which  has  come  down  to  our  time,  was  succeeded  by 
Mabciak,  a  soldier  of  great  merit,  who  was  invested  with  the  purple 
when  he  received  the  hand  of  Pulcheria,  450.  He  braved  the  menaces 
^Attila,  and  by  his  firmness  restored  the  peace  of  the  church.  With 
the  death  of  his  wife,  in  the  year  453,  the  fiimily  of  Theodosius  beeams 
extinct 

The  successor  of  Mareian  was  Leo  the  Great,  a.  d.  457.  Proclaimed 
by  the  people,  the  army,  and  the  senate,  and  crowned  for  the  first  timo 
1>y  the  patriarch,  this  simple  Thracian  soldier  appeared  to  revive  the 
loag^isQBed  military  elections  of  the  empire.  The  Isaurian  guard  had 
for  gome  time  displaced  the  praetorians,  whose  privileges  they  now 
Memed  desirous  of  assuming.  On  the  death  of  Leo,  they  invested  his 
soMn-law,  their  general  Zeno,  with  the  imperial  dignity.  A  revolution 
l^zcei  Basiliscus  on  the  throne,  who  quitted  his  pleasures  only  to 
terminate  by  an  edict  of  union  the  quarrels  of  the  Orthodox  and  the 
Kntychians. 

On  the  death  of  Zeno,  Ariadne,  the  mother  of  Leo  11.,  married  a. 
bereticy  Akastasids  the  SUentiaiy«  who  attained  the  sec^fiw  in  4dl. 


IDfl  ekuaieta  may  be  leain^^mnthe^^Mivuig^HHsfc  which  gi^eted  hw 
acoessioiH-Reign  as  you  have  lived !  iEIis  excessive  intoleipace  \i9yf»td& 
the  orthodox  was  atoned  for  by  the  removal  of  many  oppressive  taxes, 
the  abolition  of  the  sale  of  offices,  the  prohibition  of  combats  between 
men  and  animals,  the  banishment  of  the  seditious  Isaurians,  and  other 
beneficial  measares.  He  built  Dara  in  Armenia  to  cover  the  frontiers 
on  the  side  of  Persia,  and  erected  a  wall  iifty-four  miles  in  length  from 
the  Euxine  to  the  Propontis,  for  the  defence  of  Constantinople.  His . 
long  reign  was  agitated  by  religious  quarrels,  which  in  one  instance 
cost  llie  lives  of  100,000  inhabitants  of  the  capital.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Justin  I.,  a  Thracian  peasant,  518,  whose  throne,  nine  years  after- 
wards, was  occupied  by  his  celebrated  nephew  Justinian. 

WESTERN  EMPIRE. 

.  Battue  or  Pollentia.— Honorias  was  eleven  years  of  age  when  he 
succeeded  to  the  government  of  Italy,  Africa,  Gaul,  Spam,  Britain, 
Noricum,  Pannonia,  and  Dalmatia,  in  395.  His  minister,  the  intrepid 
sM  sa^ious  Stilicho,  himself  of  Vandal  origin,  supported  the  digni^ 
of  the  Roman  name  in  the  West.  After  the  revolt  in  Africa  was  quelled, 
^8,  he  was  sent  against  Alaric,  at  that  time  ravaging  Greece;  but  he 
lAras  soon  called  to  defend  the  sacred  soil  of  Italy  itself  against  that, 
djfeuring  barbarian,  402.  The  Visigoths,  after  insulting  Milan,  and  being 
almost  shut  up  in  their  camp  at  Pollentia,  were  defeated  in  two  battles, 
and  compelled  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  their  conquerors  a  great  part  of 
the  booQr  which  they  had  collected  in  Greece.  Honorins  enjoyed,  in 
Rome,  the  triumphal  honours  due  to  his  successful  general ;  and  after- 
wards transferred  the  imperial  residence  to  Ravenna,  trusting  for  safety 
lather  to  the  waters  of  the  Adriatic  than  to  the  arms  of  his  soldiers. 
Alaric  retired  into  Pannonia,  but  the  season  of  calm,  which  the  Western 
Empire  enjoyed,  was  of  brief  duration.  Italy  was  again  overrun  by 
Radagaisus,  who  had  served  under  that  adventurer,  and  Home  threatened ; 
but  the  manceuvres  of  Stilicho  shut  him  up  in  the  mountains,  near 
Fesuls,  where  the  united  forces  of  the  Goths  and  Huns  were  starved 
iato  surrender,  and  the  leader  himself  beheaded,  406.  Meantime  Gaul 
was  desolated  by  the  Vandals  from  modem  Lusatia,  by  the  Suevi  from 
betweoa  the  Maine  and  the  Neckar,  and  by  the  Alani  from  the  banks  of 
the  Danube.  It  was  defended  by  Oonstantine,  who  had  usurped  tiie 
impedal  power,  and  whQse  lieutenant  Constans  administered  the  affairs 
of  Spain. 

Capture  or  Rome.  — Stilicho  fell  a  victim  to  the  intrigues  of 
Olympius,  an  officer  of  the  palace,  who  inspired  the  feeble  Honoriua 
with  the  determination  of  getting  rid  of  a  powerful  minister,  who  was 
said  to  meifitate  the  placing  of  his  own  son  on  the  imperial  throne. 
Thus  the  only  general  who  was  capable  of  defending  Italy  was  put  to 
death  in  468.  Alaric  immediately  resumed  his  projects  against  it, 
ostensibly  to  revenge  the  wrongs  of  his  principal  adversary;  but 
neglecting  Ravenna,  he  marched  to  Rome,  which,  since  the  time  of 
H^onibal,  more  than  six  hundred  years,  had  seen  no  enemy  before  its 
fates.  A  close  blockade  soon  foroed  it  to  capitulate,  on  condition  of 
paying  6000  pounds  of  gold,  30,000  of  silver,  4000  silk  dresses,  3000 
pieces  «f  foe  scarlet  0l<4h,  and  300(1  pounds  of  pepper^  the  last  aa 
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Honoriiis  compelled  Alaric  to  maich  «  third  time  against  the  capital. 
At  midnight  a  band  of  slaves  in  his  interest  opened  the  Salarian  ffate, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  roused  from  their  slumbers  by  the  sound  of  the 
Gothic  trumpet  in  their  streets.  Eleven  hundred  and  sixty-three  years 
after  its  foundation,  Rome,  which  had  subdued  the  greatest  part  of  the 
earth,  was  given  up  for  six  days  to  the  fury  of  Scythians  and  Gei^ 
mans,  410.  The  piety  of  these  recently  converted  barbarians  respected 
the  basilica  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Marching  to  the  soutn,  de* 
vastating  every  thing  upon  which  he  set  his  foot,  ^aric  was  surprised 
by  death  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  at  Gonsentia  (Cwenza),  while 
ineditating  an  expedition  to  Airica. — ^He  was  succeeded  by  Ataulphusy 
with  whom  the  emperor  made  peace  by  giving  to  him  his  sister  Placidia 
in  marriage.  In  return,  he  led  his  followers  against  the  usurpers  Con- 
fitantine,  Gerontius,  Jovinus,  and  Sebastian,  who  were  disputing  the 
severeignty  of  Gaul.  The  first  was  made  prisoner  at  Aries  and  capitally 
punish^ ;  the  second  put  himself  to  death ;  the  other  two  were  con* 
queued  by  the  Visigoths,  and  perished  on  the  scaffold  at  Narbonne. 
Before  the  demise  of  Honorius  in  424,  several  barbarian  kingdoms  had 
been  established :  the  Burgundian  in  413 ;  the  Suevian  in  Galicia,  and 
the  Visigoths  in  the  south  of  France,  419.  The  main  object  of  his 
government  was  the  extirpation  of  heresy  and  paganism ;  he  declared 
all  noncoroformers  inadmissible  to  public  offices,  destroyed  the  templet 
with  their  idols,  and  endeavoured  to  abolish  all  gladiatorial  shows. 

Kingdom  or  Carthage,  a.  d.  439. — ^Honorius  leaving  no  children, 
tiie  inheritance  reverted  to  Theodosius  II.,  his  nephew ;  but  the  union 
of  the  crowns  of  the  East  and  West  was  no  longer  possible,  and  the  em« 
peror  wisely  transferred  his  rights  to  Valentinian  III.,  the  son  of 
Placidia,  424.  This  princess  defeated  John  the  Secretary,  who  had 
nsurped  the  Italian  throne,  and  took  the  reins  of  state,  while  Pulcheria, 
sister  of  Theodosius,  ruled  in  the  east  in  the  name  of  her  brother.  Under 
tiie  new  reign  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire  proceeded  rapidly. 
Boniface,  the  governor  of  Africa,  when  on  the  point  of  falling  a  victim 
to  the  intrigues  of  the,  powerful  minister,  ^tius,  proposed  to  Genseric  the 
Vandal,  in  return  for  his  assistance,  a  partition  of  the  wealthy  province 
of  Airica,  and  that  Mauritania  should  be  his  share.  The  court  of  Ra^ 
Tenna  exerted  itself  in  support  of  the  governor,  but  he  was  unable  to 
defend  his  province,  and  in  435,  Valentinian,  that  he  mi^ht  save  Car^ 
thage,  ceded  all  Roman  Africa.  Genseric,  four  years  later,  became 
master  of  this  great  and  populous  city,  plundered  the  treasures  of  the 
Catholic  churches,  and  being  installed  in  his  new  capital,  assumed  the 
title  of  King  of  the  Earth,  of  the  Sea,  and  of  the  Islands.  His  formi- 
dable navy  had  reduced  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Sicily,  the  Balearic  Isles, 
ravaged  the  northern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  threatened 
Constantinople. 

Attila.— The  tribes  of  Huns  established  in  the  countries  from  whence 
&ey  had  expelled  the  Goths,  between  the  Don,  the  Theiss,  and  the 
Volga,  were  united  under  this  single  chief,  denominated  the  Scourge  of 
God.  The  Byzantine  court  having  refused  the  payment  of  the  stipulated 
subsidy  to  his  people,  ^ese  barbarians  crossed  the  frontiers,  ravaged 
Thrace  and  lUyria,  and  forced  Theodosius  not  only  to  pay  the  arrears, 
bttt  to  abandofn  die  right  busk  of  the  DannbSy  446.  The  empsrer  did 
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not  long  survive  this  Imrrinfation.  His  snccessof  Marciart  opposed  tlie 
pretensions  of  Attila'  vdth  a  firmness  not  unbecoming  the  Romans  of  an 
earlier  age,  and  the  barbarian  was  compelled  to  turn  his  views  towards 
the  West.  In  451,  he  marched  np  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  and 
arrived  at  Basle,  on  the  Rhine,  with  an  army  of  500,000  men.  At  the 
news  of  this  irruption,  iEtius  endeavoured  to  preserve  Gaul  for  his  em- 
pire :  but  in  vain  did  the  Burgundians  dispute  the  passage  of  the  river. 
Attila  descending  its  left  bank  as  far  as  Mentz,  plundered  Treves  and 
Metz ;  after  which  leading  his  troops  into  the  heart  of  Gaul,  he  pitched 
his  camp  before  Orleans.  At  the  very  moment  that  he  was  entering 
that  city  by  one  gate,  through  another  was  advancing  the  army  or 
jBtius,  with  Theodoric  and  his  Visigoths,  and  Meroveus  with  the 
Pranlis.  The  Huns  were  driven  out  and  in  the  plains  of  Croisette, 
near  Chalons  on  the  Marne,  a  sanguinary  battle  was  fought,  in  which 
1GQ>000  men  were  left  dead  upon  the  field,  and  the  invader  compelled  to 
return  to  Germany.  The  next  year  he  marched  on  Italy,  destroyed 
Aquileia,  took  Pavia  and  Milan,  and  ravaged  the  north-eastern  parts  of 
the  peninsula.  He  entered  Ravenna  through  a  breach  in  the  walls, 
which  the  people  had  beeen  obliged  to  make  in  token  of  their  submission 
to  his  will,  and  hither  the  venerable  pontiff  Leo  brought  presents  to 
conciliate  the  ferocious  conqueror.  The  wrath  of  the  lat*3r  was  w 
suaged,  and  he  retired  from  Italy  loaded  with  the  plunder  ot  an  hundred 
unfortunate  cities.  His  death,  in  453,  was  not  less  extraordinary  than 
his  life.  Having  espoused,  in  addition  to  a  multitude  of  wires,  the 
beautiful  Hildichunde,  he  perished  in  the  night  of  his  mantage^-intoai* 
oated,  and  slain  in  a  drunken  fray,  according  to  one  account ;  a  sacriiioe 
to  female  craft,  according  to  Amelias ;  but  most  probably  of  apoplexy. 
The  custom  of  primogeniture  being  unknown,  the  estates  of  the  conqueror 
were  divided  by  lot  among  all  his  sons.* 

•  Taking  op  Rome  by  Gisnseric,  a.  d.  455. — Maximus  having  procured 
the  murder  of  Valentinian  III.  and  married  his  widow  Eudoxia,  had 
reigned  three  months,  when  the  fleet  of  Genseric  entered  the  port  of 
Ostia  to  take  vengeance  on  the  guilty  emperor,  who  was  torn  in  pieces 
by  the  exasperated  populace,  while  the  injuries  of  ancient  Carthage 
were  avenged  by  its  new  citizens.  Rome,  which  in  forty-five  years  had 
recovered  its  magnificence  and  forgotten  the  depredations  of  Alaric,waf 
given  up  during  fourteen  days  to  Uie  license  or  the  invaders.  On  the 
abolition  of  paganism,  the  capitol  had  been  abandoned,  but  the  statues 
of  the  gods  and  heroes  which  adorned  it  were  respected ;  all  of  which, 
with  the  celebrated  roof  of  gilded  bronze,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Genseric. 
The  golden  table  and  candlestick,  brought  from  Jerusalem  several  cen- 
turies before,  were  transported  to  Carthage  by  a  barbarian  who  drew  his 
first  breath  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  The  Christian  churches  and  the 
treasures  of  the  imperial  palace  oflfered  a  rich  booty ;  but  the  vessel  loaded 
with  the  spoils  of  the  capitol,  the  most  precious  objects  of  art,  foundered 

*  Attila  was  buried  in  a  wide  plain  In  a  coffin  enclosed  in  one  of  gold,  another  of 
ailver,  and  a  third  of  Iron.  With  his  body  was  inferred  an  imthense  amount  of  booty, 
atad  tbat  tbe  ipot  might  be  for  evmt  unknown,  aJI  tliofie.wbo  bad  aaaiated  at  the  bunal 
were  deprived  of  life.  The  Goths  acted  nearly  in  a  similar  nuiniier  on  tbe  death  of 
Alaric  in  410.  They  turned  aside  a  small  river  in  Calabria,  and  buried  him  in  a  grave, 
formed  in  the  midst  of  the  ehannel.  After  restoring  the  stream  to  its  oouraa,  they  paC 
t0  deam  aU  JJiom  wN  1ui4  beta.Wli^CKIfped  in  l^ie  ^Mtiqo.of  so  «9|ttU»  «  pkee  of  p«^ 
puiture.  * 
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On  its  passAge.  Thousands  of  Romans  of  both  sexes  whose  channs  ok 
talents  might  contribute  to  t^e  pleasures  of  their  masters,  were  removed 
to  Africa,  where  they  furnished  Deogratias,  bishop  of  Carthage,  with  the 
opportunity  of  exercising  his  boundless  charity.  Eudoxia  herself,  who 
was  plundered  of  her  jewels  while  hastening  to  meet  her  liberator  and 
ally,  also  followed  the  Vandal  into  a  captivity  which  was  shared  by  her 
daughters. 

•  Genseric  during  twenty  years  was  the  terror  of  the  East  and  West, 
With  his  numerous  fleet,  which  he  always  commanded  in  person,  he 
desolated  all  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  After  his  death,  477,  the 
Vandal  kingdom  was  incessantly  agitated  by  religious  persecutions  of 
harassed  by  the  Moors,  until  Belisarius  reduced  Airica  once  more  undef 
the  Byzantine  dominion,  534. 

Ehd  of  the  Wbstcrn  Empirs. — During  the  twenty  years  which 
lapsed  from  Ute  death  of  Valentinian  in  465,  Italy  had  acknowledged 
ix&  rule  of  nine  successive  emperors.  Most  of  them  were  mere  puppets, 
managed  by  Ricimer,  the  commander  of  the  barbarian  mercenaries  in 
the  pay  of  Kome,  and  who  was  too  prudent  to  assume  in  his  own  person 
tfae  title  of  Augustus.  Of  all  these,  Majorun  was  the  only  one  who 
Berited  title  and  station.  He  enacted  many  wise  laws,  reformed  the 
kaposition  and  collecticm  of  taxes,  and  endeayoured  to  preserve  the 
monoments  of  the  city  from  destruction  at  ti>e  hands  of  its  own  inhabi- 
tants. Nor  while  thus  p(^cefully  occupied,  did  he  neglect  the  external 
relations  of  the  state.  The  Vandals  and  Moors  were  defeated  at  the 
nrnith  of  the  Line,  and  G^neerle's  brother-in-law  was  amongst  the 
iiain.  With  a  brave  and  disciplined  army,'  the  acttve  monafrch  crossed 
the  Alps  in  the  middle  of  winter,  marching  on  foot  at  the  head  of  his 
legions,  sounding  the  depth  of  the  snow  and  encouraging  by  his  example, 
the  barbarians,  who  complained  of  the  severiW  of  the  cold.  His  inten- 
tion  was  to  pass  through  Gaul  and  Spain  into  Numidia,  and  to  overthrow 
fte  Vandal  domination.  Gaul  submitted  to  his  arms,  Spain  again 
recognised  the  authority  of  the  empire,  and  a  fleet  of  three  hundred 
galleys  was  constructed  to  menace  the  African  shores.  But  Majorian 
law  all  his  prospects  blighted ;  his  ships  were  surprised  and  burnt  in 
the  port  of  Carthagena,  and  he  himself  perished  by  tiie  hands  of  his  own 
soldiers,  460.  The  murderers  conferred  the  supreme  dignity  successively 
<Hi  three  senators — Sevxrus  III.,  Amthemius  and  Olvbrius,  all  equal^ 
andeserving  of  the  throne.  These  were  followed  by  Glycerius  and 
Juuus  Nepos,  who  were  deposed  in  their  turn,  and  ended  their  career,. 
&e  one  in  the  honours  of  a  bishopric,  the  other  in  the  retirement  of 
Salona.  The  patrician  Orestes,  master-general  of  the  army  of  Italy, 
ifler  having  been  the  minister  of  Attila,  invested  his  son  Romulus 
AuGusTULus  with  the  purple  which  he  had  stripped  from  Nepos.  But 
the  barbarians  in  the  service  of  the  empire,  under  the  name  of /ei2e- 
*^o,  not  succeeding  in  their  demand  for  one-third  of  the  lands  of  Italy, 
revolted  under  the  Herulean  Odoacer.  Orestes  was  defeated  and  killed 
at  Pavia,  and  the  youthful  emneror  was  banished  to  Lucullanum  in 
Campania,  where  he  soon  after  died. 

•  OooACER,  A.  ©.  476,  received  from  his  troops  the  title  of  King  of 
I^y;  but  fearful  of  exciting  jealousy,  he  never  assumed  either  the  pur* 
pie  or  diadem.  His  office  was  without  power ;  for  in  case  of  attack  he' 
«>aW  not  rely  on  the  «eal  of  ^e  population  whom  he  had  despoiled ;' 


yf^e  bb  amy,  emmpcmH  cT  aaen  of  WMTf  mM  and  lribe»  wttbosl  «ftf 
national  tie,  and  eneirated  by  a  long  sojoiira  in  the  luxurious  peninsalay 
was  unable  to  defend  the  country  againat  inyaaion.  Although  pro- 
fessing the  Arian  doctrines,  he  tolerat^  orthodox  believers ;  he  strictly 
enforced  the  laws;  caused  ancient  institutions  to  be  respected;  re- 
established the  consulate;  and,  by  promoting  agriculture,  endeavoured 
to  obviate  those  frequent  famines  which  devastated  the  cities  of  Italy,— « 
a  neoeseary  consequence  of  tiieir  entire  reliance  on  supplies  from  Africa 
and  Egypt.  After  reigning  fourteen  years,  he  was  attacked  by  Theo- 
doric  Sie  Ostrogoth,  and  being  three  times  defeated,  was  driven  into 
Ravenna,  where  he  was  blockaded  nearly  three  years.  He  was  at  last 
compelled  to  surrender,  but  his  rival,  not  very  scrupulous  about  his 

E lighted  word,  caused  him  and  his  faitiiful  companions  te  be  massacred 
1  the  midst  of  a  banquet,  493. 

Reflections. — ^With  the  banishment  of  Augustulus,  a.  d.  476,  ended  the 
Roman  empire,  1228  years  from  its  foundation.  Its  decline  was  the  necessary 
consequence  of  its  immoderate  fatness.  Prosperity  ripened  the  principles  of 
decay,  which  were  to  be  found  m  the  licentiousness  of  the  soldiery,  the  weak- 
ness of  the  government,  and  the  irruptions  of  the  barbarians.  The  Queen  of 
Nations  feii  by  the  hands  of  a  tribe  unknown,  even  by  name,  in  the  days  of 


her  pride.    Her  &!!  made  no  noise ;  it  was^the  last  sigh  of  a  victim  ezniraif 

lo  more  than  a 
[ilyremaii 
ful ;  Goths  and  Suevi  disputed  Spain ;  the  Vandals  eoverned  Africa ;  Italy 


under  a  tedious  and  incurable  malady.    Her  monarcfiTy  was  no  more  I 

Britain  was  independent ;  in  Giaul  a  few  prorinces  only  remained  fidtb- 


crowded  with  foreign  lesions ;  and  Germany  was  daily  sending  forth  her  swarms 
to  prey  on  the  riches  of  the  West. 

The  history  of  the  world  took  another  form.  Christianity  became  ike  domi- 
nant religion,  threatened  indeed  for  a  time  by  the  furious  invasion  of  IsboB. 
So  mighty  empire  now  threw  its  shadow  over  the  whole  world ;  the  monarcliies 
were  hmited  in  extent  and  power ;  feudalism  gave  rise  to  a  new  order  of  ideas 
and  feelings ;  and  the  usurpations  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  while  they  pro- 
moted peace  and  encouraged  the  arts,  stifled  that  freedom  of  thought  which  is 
the  birthright  of  every  reasonable  being. 

Construct:  Synoptical  Table  of  Barbaric  Invanons. 


Date  of 
Invarion. 

People. 

Chief. 

Origin. 

Ck>nqaatt«. 

Mannera,  &€. 
Lawi,*G. 

A.n. 

365,  Allemanni  invade  Gaul. 

402,  Goths  invade  Italv,  under  Alaric. 

409,  Suevi,  Vandals,  Alani,  and  other  barbarians  invade  Spain. 

419,  Burgundians  settled  in  Gaul. 

449,  Saxons  invade  Britain. 

451,  Huns,  under  Attila,  invade  Gaul  and  Italy. 

The  prophet  Daniel,  about  550  b.  c.  foretold  the  destruction  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  its  division' into  ten  kingdoms.  Machiavelii,  a  most  unprejudiced 
snthority,  gives  us  the  following  list : — 1.  Huns  (Hungary)  a.  n.  356» — 2,  Ostrc- 
COtfas  (MoeSia,  Italy)  377.— 3«  Visigoths  (Pannonia)  37&-4.  Franks  (Gaul)  407. 


4^.r-a.  iieraU  at«ly>476.--9.  B«timamv(tm}416^^Q,  Loogobardks  (D«ni*# 
^ ;  On  Lombardy)  526. 

VENICB. 
The  destnictive  c^onpaigns  of  Atula  laid  the  foundation  of  one  of  tb» 
most  commercial  and  enterprising  cities  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Th9 
inhabitants  of  the  Roman  province  of  YeneUa,  of  which  the  prineipd 
cities  were  Aquileia  and  Padua,  fled  from  the  swords  of  the  HfUM*  469» 
and  found  an  asylum  in  the  midst  of  the  Adriatic  islands,  on  a  pdnk 
named  Rialto.  The  danger  over,  many  continued  to  inhabit  the  spot* 
which,  for  a  long  period,  was  i:uled  by  consuls  nominated  at  Padoa.  la 
709,  the  Rialto  and  the  adjoining  isles  began  to  he  governed  by  their 
0wn  ma^strates ;  they  became  independent  of  the  Paduan  authoritiesy 
and  considered  themselves  a  republic.  This  is  the  e])och  of  their  firsl 
doge,  Anafesto,  a  tribune  of  the  people  elected  by  the  citizens.  Heraclea 
'was  tlie  seat  of  this  republic  until  the  death  of  their  third  president 

Consult:  Darn's  Venice. — Sketches  of  Venetian  History,  in  the  Family 
library. 

GAUL. 

Gaol  was  inbebited  in  remote  antiquity  by  two  nations:— 4he  Gauls  from  the 
■orth  of  £iarope)  who  filled  the  coantry  as  fer  as  the  mountains  of  Auvergne  ; 
and  the  Aqnitaniaafl,  from  the  south,  by  wav  of  Spain,  who  Uved  between  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  Garonne.  At  a  very  early  period  the  Ligurians  from  Spaitt 
occupied  the  district  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amo.  A  Grecian 
colony  of  Fhocaeans  settled  near  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone,  and  founded  the 
city  ot  Marseilles.  About  600  b.  c,  the  Cymri,  driven  by  other  tribes  from  the 
amres  of  the  Black  Sea,  advanced  along  the  Danube,  crossed  the  Rhine,  and 
Sanabiy  established  themselves  in  that  part  of  Gaul  which  lies  between  the 
Xioire  and  the  Seine.  This  invasion  wSs  the  cause  of  the  irruption  of  the  Gauls 
into  Ital^,  where  they  established  themselves  in  what  was  afterwards  named 
Gallia  Gisalpina.  The  great  Julius  formed  the  whole  country  into  an  integrd 
part  of  the  empire,  from  which  period  it  shared  the  destinies  of  Rome. 

In  the  fifth  century,  with  the  rest  of  the  Western  Empire,  Gaul  suf- 
fered from  the  ravages  of  the  Northern  barharians.  In  406,  the  Suevi, 
Tandals,  and  Alani  ravaged  it ;  and  in  412,  after  the  death  of  Alaric, 
his  successor  Ataulphus  led  the  Visigoths  along  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean into  Spain.  Aquitaine  and  all  the  country  between  the  Loire 
and  the  Pyrenees  formed  one  kingdom,  with  Toulouse  for  its  capital* 
Besides  this  people,  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Honorius  we  find  two 
others  firmly  established  in  Gaul.  The  Burgundians,  of  Teutonic 
origin,  from  the  banks  of  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula,  were  first  settled 
near  the  head  of  the  Maine;  but  about  the  year  414,  they  occupied 
Alsace  and  the  western  parts  of  Switzerland.  Another  Teutonic  race« 
the  Franks,  had  emigrated  from  the  Lower  Rhine  and  the  Weser,  and 
in  358  were  allowed  by  Julian  to  settle  in  Toxandria  (Brabant),  where 
for  a  time  they  became  the  guardians  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  defenders 
of  Grau].  Pharamond,  son  of  Marcomir,  an  unknown  and  perhaps 
fabulous  prince,  has  no  title  to  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  French 
monarchy.  This  honour  belongs  rather  to  Clodion,  who  crossed  the 
Rhine  and  made  incursions  as  far  as  the  banks  oi  the  ScNoame,  where  he 
was  defeated  by  i93tius.*     On  his  decease,  a  prince  of  his  family, 

*  Clodion  wore  loog  hair,  a  mark  of  diftinction  introduced  iVom  Germany ;  liencn  tlw 
race  of  long-haired  monarch$.    Meroveus  ia  said  not  to  have  been  a  son  of  Clodion.^ 


wt 


4IS,  and  gave  Ms  name  to  the  fiial  er  Mewvingiaii  line  of  kinffs.  His 
•on  Child«ic,  at  first  sjcpeiled  for  tds  debauchery,  was  afterwards  recaiU 
ed  by  the  warriors  of  his  tribe,  who,  dnring;  his  banishment,  had  lecog* 
used  the  authority  of  ^gidtns,  the  Roman  governor  of  Celtic  Gam. 
Ghiiderie  made  war  on  the  Visi^hs  on  the  banks  of  ^  Loire,  while 
Ibe  Ripuarian  Franks  were  forming  setUements  at  Cologne.  From  his 
adttlterooB  mairiage  with  Basine,  wife  of  the  King  of  the  Thtningians^ 
was  descended  Chlodw^  or  Clevis,  the  real  eonqneror  of  Gaal. 

BRITAIN, 

Saxon  Invasion.— ^The  Caledonians,  celebrated  in  the  wars  of  Agii* 
cola,  A.  D.  85,  disappear,  and  their  place  is  supplied  by  the  Picts  and 
Scots.  The  former  are  supposed  to  be  the  Caledonians  under  a  new 
name,  and  were  of  Scandinavian  descent.  The  latter  came  from  Ire* 
land,  then  called  Scotia,  and  appear  to  be  a  division  of  the  Celtic  QtUi^ 
whose  language,  if  it  remain  that  of  the  Vaudois  in  the  Cottian  Alps, 
was  related  to  the  vernacular  Irish  and  Scotch.  The  barriers  whiclt 
the  Romans  had  built  to  check  the  incursions  of  tiiese  fierce  tribes^ 
proved  unavailing  in  the  feebleness  of  the  empire ;  but  when  the  Britons 
were  left  to  themselves,  408,  instead  of  sinking  in  unmanly  despair^ 
they  took  arras  against  their  enemies,  and  drove  the  Picts  from  their 
cities.  They  had  thrown  off  their  foreign  yoke  and  declared  their  inde-. 
pendence,  before  Honorius  sent  letters  to  the  respective  states  exhorting; 
them  to  protect  themselves.  Britain  was  never  after  this  subject  to  the 
power  of  the  emperors.  The  whole  southern  part  of  the  island  during 
the  Roman  domination  appears  to  have  been  divided  into  thirty-three 
districts,  which  were  all  continued  after  410,  although  each  city  (ctviiat) 
claimed  and  exercised  an  independent  jurisdiction.  Vortigem,  the  pen" 
dragon — head-king — united  some  of  these  communities,  and  anxious  to 
confirm  his  contested  authority,  called  to  his  aid  a  band  of  predatory 
Saxons  who  had  landed  in  the  south  of  England,  449.  Hengist  wae 
entirely  successful  in  his  battles  against  the  Picts  and  Scots;  but  to 
complete  his  conquest  it  was  necessary  to  have  an  armed  force  always 
ready  to  meet  these  barbarians.  Such  soldiers  were  easily  found  among 
his  countrymen,  who,  at  his  invitation,  came  over  in  great  numbers.  A 
disagreement  which  ensued  between  them  and  their  employers  occasion- 
ed a  long  and  sanguinary  strife,  which  terminated  in  the  foundation  of 
the  Saxon  kingdom  of  Kent,  455.  The  strangers,  each  day  reinforced 
by  new  adventurers,  continued  tixeir  hostile  incursions ;  but  so  firmly 
were  they  opposed,  that  Ella  could  not  establish  himself  as  a  ruler  ia 
Sussex  before  491.  The  entire  conquest  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
island  was  not  completed  until  586. 

Consult:  Turner's  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons* 

THE  CHURCH. 

T%e  history  of  the  Chnrdi  daring  this  eenttrry  embraces  two  im- 
portant subjects :— 4he  commencement  of  Monastic  Institutions  and  the 
Ctmversion  of  the  Barbarians. 

'  L  MoNACHisM  originated  in  the  East,  the  land  of  contemplation  and 
ioiolenfte,  where  an  absurd  antagomsmwM  nuaed  between  the  soul  and 


Diab^f  ^m^mifMnAsm^  te  one  Ma^  ■»— J  toMMbilMrtP^ 
Ihe  pun^  of  the  othw.  The  J«W8  Imd  thnr  ifwmfi  and  TAa'tpaite, 
vrko  hred  apart  fiom  otlier  meiiy  aad  aapired  bj  the  meet  rigoreoa 
practices  to  attain  a  raperhaman  peifeetioiu  They  abitained  from  wine, 
flesh,  and  marriage,  and  reoooneed  ail  baainess.  Eg3rpt,  ^*  the  fniitibl 
MieDt  of  aapentitton,''  afforded  the  eadieet  example  of  monastic  life. 
Paul  of  Thebes,  about  a.  d*  250,  fleetsff  fiK«i  the  peiaeeatton  of  DeciaSt 
retired  to  a  eavem,  in  whi<^  he  passed  iihe  greater  portion  of  his  life^ 
supporting  himselif  oa  dates,  with  palDi4ea¥es  fiw  his  only  gamenC 
Thirty  years  after  him  anothor  Egyptian,  St,  Anthony,  lived  also  in  the 
desert;  but  around  his  hut  were  grouped,  at  a  little  distance,  other 
cabins,  in  which  a  number  of  ascetics  dwelt  in  obedience  to  his  au- 
thority. He  thus  became  the  father  of  the  monastic  life.  This  new 
passion  for  solitude  was  disregarded  in  the  Western  Churches  until 
Athanasios  went  to  Rome,  in  the  year  340,  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the 
bishop  in  his  contest  with  the  Arians.  The  disciples  of  Anthony  soon 
spread  themselves  over  the  Christian  world,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
tentory  a  monastery  in  Flintshire  contained  above  3000  members.  The 
iame  discipline  was  introduced  into  Syria  by  his  inunediate  followers, 
and  at  a  somewhat  later  period  into  the  solitudes  of  Pontus,  by  St. 
Basil,  while  St.  Martin  was  establishing  in  Gaul  the  first  cenobitical 
eonununity.  The  rule  of  the  Egyptian  monks  was  brought  into  Pro- 
vence at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  by  St.  Honoratus  and  St. 
Gassianus,  who  found^  two  establishments,  one  at  Lerins,  the  other  at 
Maiseilles,  whence  issued  many  learned  apostles  of  the  faith  and 
fiumastic  life,  among  whom  was  St.  Patrick,  the  founder  of  similar 
colonies  in  Ireland.  These  various  communities  of  the  West  followed 
each  its  own  rule  until  that  of  the  Benedictines  was  received  throughout 
file  whole  Latin  church.  The  rapid  progress  of  this  system  may  per- 
haps be  attributed  to  enthusiasm,  sympathy,  and  ambition.  Chrysostom 
presumed  that  none  but  monks  coala  be  saved,  and  to  these  terrors  of 
the  church  were  added  those  of  the  barbarians.  The  emperors,  especially 
Talens,  attempted  to  support  the  obligations  of  public  and  private  duties, 
bat  such  feeble  barriers  as  they  opposed  were  soon  swept  away  by  the 
tonent  of  superstition.  Freedom  of  mind  was  destroyed  by  credulity 
md  submission;  and  the  monks,  contracting  the  habits  of  slaves, 
followed  the  fai^  and  passions  of  their  ecclesiastical  tyrants.  Their 
dress,  habitations,  and  manners  were  equally  filthy  and  disgusting. 
Athariasius  boasts  of  Anthony's  deep  horror  at  clean  water,  with  whicn 
his  feet  never  came  in  contact,  except  from  dire  necessity.  Simeon, 
who  died  in  451,  is  immortalized  by  his  penance  of  thirty  years  on  the 
sammit  of  a  lofly  column,  whence  he  gained  the  name  of  Stylites. 
^ese  monastic  saints  boasted  of  their  miraculous  powers ;  they  pre- 
tended to  cure  inveterate  diseases  with  a  touch,  to  tame  the  beasts  of 
file  forest,  to  suspend  the  eourse  of  nature,  and  even  to  raise  men  from 
file  dead.  The  discipline  of  the  Greek  Church,  which  consisted  of  four 
fttndamental  articles, — solitude,  manual  labour,  fasting,  and  prayer,  was 
fonned  by  St.  Basil.  It  was  long  before  the  follies  of  the  haircloth  and 
flagellafion  were  introduced. 

n.  The  CoKVBRsioif  or  the  Barbarians  ofiTers  a  more  pleasing  pie- 
huQ  than  that  which  we  have  just  been  contemplating.  Ulphilas,  the 
^ostls  of  the. Goths,  translatsd  the  Seriptures  into  theiz  native  toagae. 
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Cliriatianihr  was  embniced  by  almost  all  .^e  barbariaoB  in  the  Rftwaiift 
empire.  The  Franks  oUainsd  £i*ul  by  tbsur  sabmissioii  to  the  esaospie 
sf  OloTis,  496 ;  and  tiie  Saxons  weie  oonfttrtBd  by  Roman  missioinsies, 
i^hoogb  the  gospel  had  been  introduced  into  Britain  in  the  second 
century.  These  proselytes  displayed  an  ardent  zeal  in  the  propagation 
of  the  true  faith,  and  England  had  the  honour  of  producing  the  apo^le 
of  Germany.  An  immediate  change  was  effected  in  the  moral  ctNadition 
of  these  nations.  The  hoiroro  of  war  were  alleyiated ;  the  insoleaoe  of 
conquest  was  modeiated ;  and  the  institiitioiis  of  Rome,  religiovo  aod 
political,  were  respected. 

Evangelical  truth  had  been  already  preached  to  the  Indians,  and  a 
bishop  governed  the  Christians  of  St.  Tliomas  on  the  spice-bearing 
shores  of  Malabar.  A  church  was  founded  in  Ceylon,  and  misaionariaai 
followed  in  the  steps  of  the  caravans  even  to  China  and  the  extramitires 
of  Asia.  The  Abyssinians,  an  Arabian  colony,  were  drawn  from  thw 
barbarism  by  similar  means. 

Rapin  obterves,  that  in  the  fifth  century  Christianity  was  debased  hy  a  vast 
number  of  human  inventions:  the  simphcity  of  its  government  and  discipline 
was  reduced  to  a  system  of  clerical  power ;  and  its  worship  was  polluted  with 
ceremonies  borrowed  from  the  heathen. 

1 — I — irrtrinr»-ir»f  iriirif->r>r»riiir>r>f>ii'>o 

APPENDIX  TO  PART  FIRST. 

EUiory  of  LUeraiurt, 

Thb  invasion  of  the  South  of  Europe  by  the  barbarians  of  the  North,  the 
gieat  event  which  separates  ancient  and  modem  times,  interrupted  the  down- 
ward coarse  of  Greek  and  Roman  civilisation.  In  the  Best,  the  ByaantiQa 
emperors  still  protected  their  declining  literature ;  in  the  West,  its  lew  relics 
were  received  and  fostered  in  the  bosom  of  the  church.  It  is  this  deoKne  and 
ruin  of  learning  which  composes  the  entire  literary  history  of  the  fifth  and  tluee 
following  centuries. 

-  I.  Alsxandriar  School. — In  despite  of  its  numerous  aberrations,  this 
school  rendered  the  most  valuable  services  to  learning,  by  preserving  and  ex- 
plaining the  masterpieces  of  ancient  literature,  and  by  endeavouring  to  reconcile 
.  the  various  systems  of  philosophy.  Alexandria,  situated  at  a  point  where 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  unite,  became  the  focus  of  all  doctrines,  and  its 
academy  the  mental  emporium  of  the  world.  Ammonius  Saccas,  originally  a 
porter,  about  220,  founded  the  Eclectic  school  of  the  New  Platoniats,  which 
united  the  different  systems  of  the  Socratic  school,  in  order  to  ally  them  with 
the  fantastic  mvsteries  of  the  East, — a  bold  endeavour  to  terminate  the  disputes 
of  the  Greek  philosophers.  Plotinus  of  Lycopolis,  d.  27^,  Jamblichus  ofCha!- 
cis,  and  Porphyry  of  Tyre,  about  300,  added  to  the  splendour  of  the  reformed 
school ;  and  as  they  announced  their  design  of  propping  up  the  falting  altars  of 
polytheism,  they  naturally  became  the  antagonists  of  the  Christian  fathen. 

When  the  Neo-Platonic  school  in  Rome,  as  well  as  that  of  Alexandria,  was 
shut  up  by  order  of  Conatantine  in  324,  secret  societies  were  formed  through- 
Qiit  the  pvovinoss,  and,  until  353,  flourished  prindpaliy  in  Asia  Minor.    Here 

*  Ulphilaf  bad  bees  compelled  to  snUvaoe  Ariaai«n  in  evtar  to  SMafS  tlw  Avaar  of 
valeiM.  He  is  eaid  to  have  invented  the  Gtothic  characten,  and  bu  pfeeaoaaMSLia 
letters  of  gold  and  silver  is  preserved,  under  the  name  of  OoUx  ArgmUnUt  in  the  Ixbraiy 
ofUpsala.  7 
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floooitr  the  chair  of  AmmomoB  and  Ploumia ;  but  when  ahe  had  ^en  a  vioCiBi 
to  a  iurioas  mob,  415,  and  the  pagan  school  of  Alexandria  had  periahed  with 
her,  Athens  became  the  centre  of  this  new  philosophy. 

Proclus,  who  succeeded  Syrianus  in  450,  was  a  man  of  varied  learning.  In 
Mb  teadiin^  he  united  the  ideas  of  Plato  with  the  forms  of  Aristotle ;  but  the 
necessity  or  adapting  hie  opinions  to  Ae  popular  taste  compelled  him  to  blend 
nspfailoeophy  w^  oriental  myths,  orphic  revelations,  supj^osed  oracles,  and 
mysric  reveries.  The  school  lingerea  a  short  time  after  his  decease,  until  it 
was  closed  by  an  edict  of  Justinian  I.  in  529.  The  Neo-Platonists  were 
tolerated,  but  their  sect  became  extinct  with  the  pagan  religion.  They  were 
mcceeded  by  the  peripatetics,  whose  opinions  prevailed  iii  the  church  until  t^e 
nse  of  the  scholastic  philosophy  in  the  eighth  century. 

n.  Sacred  Litebatttke. — ^The  necessity  of  defending  the  ChrisUan  religion 
against  its  numerous  enemies,  and  the  desire  of  making  proselytes  among  the 
enlightened  spirits  of  the  times,  induced  the  doctors  ofthe  church  to  study  the 
religion  they  were  so  eager  to  propagate,  the  idolatry  which  they  were  swoi^n 
to  destroy,  and  the  pagan  Philosophy,  whose  errors  must  either  be  exposed  or 
rendered  subservient  to  the  doctrines  ofthe  gospel.  Hence  arose  Ecclesiastical 
Literature.  The  Christian  school  of  ^le'&naria  did  not  become  celebrated 
until  the  Stoic  Pantsnus,  a  converted  pagan,  ascended  the  professorial  chair, 
at  the  end  of  the  second  century.  His  successor  Clement  endeavoured  to 
mematize  religion ;  maintaining,  that  as  Grod  had  disseminated  the  elements 
of  truth  among  me  different  philosophic  sects,  it  was  a  Christian's  duty  to  unite 
uese  scattered  fragments,  and  thus  strengthen  piety  by  banishing  falsehood. 
The  genius  and  extensive  learning  of  Origen,  d,  254,  were  employ^  in  defenoe 
of  this  system ;  but  he  defiled  the  purity  of  the  faith  he  meant  to  defend,  and 
introduced  a  dangerous  method,  whence  afterwards  arose  that  philosophical 
theology,  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Scholastic,  played  so  gfeat  a  part  in  the 
middle  ages. 

Jusdn  Martjrr,  d.  166,  and  Tertnllian,  d.  220,  rank  as  the  chief  defenden  cf 
CJui^iaiiitv.  They  published,  the  one  in  Greek  and  the  other  in  Latin,  elo* 
qaent  and  bold  Apologies  for  the  new  religion.  St.  Irenieus  led  the  churc^i 
e*ck  from  the  doctrines  of  literal  and  occult  meanings,  contending  that  the 
B^pretation  of  the  Holy  Scr^tures  should  always  be  conformable  to  traditio*. 
The  Old  Testament  had  been  early  translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue ;  and 
nt)m  the  second  centurv  we  read  of  versions  in  Syiiac,  Coptic,  Ethiopian,  and 
Latin,  the  authors  of  wnich  are  unknown. 

From  the  third  century  we  meet  with  works  specially  consecrated  to  th» 
^lanation  of  the  Christian  doctrines.  The  earliest  of  these  is  by  St.  Gregory 
Thaamaturgus,  bishop  of  Neo-Ceesarea,  who  lived  till  268.  St.  Cyru  of 
Jerusalem  followed  him  in  the  next  century.  While  they  explained  and 
defended  the  faith  against  the  attacks  of  heretics,  they  endeavoured  to  reader 
tt  useful  by  foundii^  on  it  a  system  of  evangelical  morality.  TertulUan,  and 
>ner  him  the  learned  Csrprian  of  Carthage,  250,  fint  wrote  on  the  connexion 
of  morals  with  the  religion  of.  our  Saviour.  The  fourth  century — from  Coor 
*^tine  to  Theodosius— is  the  Golden  Age  of  ecclesiastical  literature.  Atha« 
nasitts,  d.  371,  Chrysostom,  d,  407,  Amt>rQse,  d.  398,  and  Augustin,  d.  430, 
in'eached  the  purest  morality  in  the  most  eloquent  lai^uage.  Their  gem»9 
wone  rose  superior  to  the  fall  of  the  empire,  and  they  were  the  architects  o^ 
tn>t  great  religious  edifice  which  was  founded  upon  its  ruins, 

Greek  jFoaers^^The  name  of  Fath^a  of  the  Chuieh  haa  been  givea  tp  th<M« 
vithofswho,  from  the  first  am  of  Christianity,  devoted  their  4«lei»te  to  th« 
osfeaos  aQd.«jqxMition  of  4he%iKk  The  £ast  and  tiie  West  alike  inrod»«s4 
njes  of  genioB  who,  uniting  extensive  learnHig  to  piety  ai^  oourager  added  ne«i 
gioiy  to  the  Uteratoie  of  Greece  and  Home,  whUe  th^  imafsined  thems^lve* 
t««>nnine  the  sii^pW  dtttief  ^  Qluoiffum^^  mipif^W^'^^^y^V^f^ 
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inlieOfofbis  Mthidian  the  taleatB  and  iodeftitiffBbfe  activity  of  Athanuiiib, 
wJio  deatroyad  t%a.iiM0jr  of  Aftii*  at  tha  eoun^  of  Nioa.  In  the  \mho^m 
,  dutki  aa  well  aa  in  eziie,  he  waa  ever  a  sealeoa  ^bfender  of  the  Tiinitaiittn  do6* 
.  trine  and  of  rehgioiia  unity.  Euaebiua,  d.  340,  the  father  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
.  tory,  although  not  strictly  orthodox,  was  serviceable  to  religion  by  his  Prepard" 
tion  and  Evangelieal  Dmwtutratiim,  His  great  work,  describing  the  propaga- 
tion of  Christiamty,  the  vicissitudes  of  the  church,  the  struggles  of  its  teachers, 
and  the  miracles  of  its  martyrs,  was  translated  into  Latm  by  Rufinaa,  tiia 
adveraary  of  Jerome.  Basil  was  called  iirom  the  deserts  of  the  Thebaia  to  fill 
the  episcopal  chai):  at  Csesarea,  350.  Theological  diq[>tttes  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  his  life ;  his  homilies  are  moral  treatises,  in  which  the.  tenderest  aeaai- 
oility  is  conveyed  in  a  style  sparkline  with  images  and  rich  in  uUegorv.  His 
brother,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  by  his  philosophy  and  his  energy  against  heretics 
and  schismaUcs,  obtained  from  his  contemporaries  the  title  of  Tater  Palruau 
Gregory  of  Nazianzum  possessed  a  more  elevated  genius  and  more  bnlKaot 
eloquence.  When  hatred,  excited  by  his  censures  and  by  a  domineering  spiiit, 
which  he  could  not  repress,  had  raised  powerful  enemies  against  him,  he  re- 
'  signed  his  see  without  regret,  but  not  without  pain,  and  the  farewell  of  the 
bishop  was  the  masterpiece  of  the  orator.  Chrysostom  of  Antioch,  d.  407,  by 
his  clear  and  easy  eloquence,  by  his  rich  and  bold  imagery,  by  his  power  of 
reasoning  joined  to  mndeur  of  ideas  and  tenderness  of  sentiment,  may  be  com 
pared  with  Demosthenes  or  Cicero.  He  is  the  chief  of  the  orators  of  thai 
primitive  period.  TheophiluS)  patriaKh  of  Alexandria,  whose  intolerance  was 
so  fatal  to  the  arts  and  philosophy,  brought  into  the  bosom  of  the  church  Syne- 
'fdus  of  Ptolemais,  afterwards  bishop  of  his  native  city,  430.  The  latter  cele- 
'  brated  in  prose  and  verse  the  great  truths  of  Christianity,  and  the  beauties  of 
religious  morals.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  d.  386,  the  most  skilful  teacher  of  bis 
age ;  Epiphanius  of  Salamis,  who  combated  the  sectarians  with  more  zeal  than 
learning ;  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  d.  444,  the  first  doctor  of  the  East,  with  many 
others,  shed  honour  on  the  age  of  the  Theodoeian  emperors.  John  of  Damas- 
cus, d.  750,  who  was  the  last  in  those  parts,  monopoUzed  all  the  literary  glory 
of  the  eighth  century.  By  his  appb'cation  of  the  peripatetic  forms  of  demon- 
stration  to  the  Christian  doctrines,  he  became  the  founder  of  the  Scholastic 
>bikMophy. 

'  Latin  Fathers. — Amobius,  and  Lactantius,  **  the  Christian  Cicero,**  flourish- 
ed in  the  reign  of  Constantine ;  the  one  feebly  defended  his  religion  acainst  tha 
Pa^ns,  the  other  acquired  just  renown  by  his  Divine  Institutions. — Hilary  of 
Poitiers  was  the  champion  of  Athanasius  m  Gaul.  During  his  Phrygian  exile, 
into  which  he  was  driven  by  an  Arian  prince,  he  published  his  twelve  books 
On  the  TrinitVj  in  which  he  combats  all  the  heresies  relating  to  the  Son  of  God 
and  the  Holy  Ghost.— Ambrose,  d.  398,  was  prsBtor  of  Milan,  when  the  uni- 
▼ersal  acclamation  raised  him  to  the  bishopric.  He  defended  with  inflexible 
courage  the  privilege  of  Catholic  worship  against  the  Arians,  who  were  pro- 
tected by  Valentinian  II.  His  virtuous  tolerance  forbade  him  to  communicate 
in  the  Holy  Sacrament  with  the  fanatical  bishops  who  had  demanded  the  blood 
of  Priscitian.  He  taught  the  chants,  of  whose  use  the  Latin  church  had  till 
then  been  ignorant ;  but  the  piajestic  hymn,  Te  JDeum,  which  bears  his  name, 
is  the  work  of  a  monk  of  the  6ixih  century. — Jerome,  d.  420,  opened  at  Rome 
the  first  asylum  for  misery  and  infirmity :  but  his  virtues  were  no  protectioa 

r'nst  calumny.  In  his  retreat  at  Bethlehem  he  undertook  the  translation  of 
Hbly  Scriptures,  a  task  for  which  he  Was  well  qualified  by  his  profound 
study  of  Hebrew,  and  his  vast  knowledge  of  sacred  archeBology.  The  church 
adopted  his  version,  known  as  the  "S^lgate^  and  his  Commentaries  are  an 
authority  among  divines.  He  translated  lind  coritinued  the  Chronicle  of  Euse- 
bhis ;  wrote  a  magn^y  of  ecclesfastieal  authors,  and  the  Lives  ofihe  Fathers 
a/"'  the  ^ca«rf.— iAugustin,  bishop  of  Hippo,'  d.  480,  sueci^saively  professor  at 
Cartha^,  Rome,  and  Milan,  was  rescued  fretn  his  errors  by  St.  Ambrose.  He' 
nused  himself  to  the  first  rank'  among  the  Latin  Fathers  by  his  Citv  of  God, 
*n  immense,  repertory  of  profane  and  theologicat  erudition,  in  which  the  aufHor, 
aftsr  h«nnf "ia sombttMMiM emshstf  psguttsai  firagment bf^Bgmeai,tipt^am 
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11^411,  lie  defended  the  itpetiinci  of  Om^pmai  Sia  and  Dmoe  Gtsee,  agWMt 
F«]agiaB.--At  the  court  of  Thoodorict  kwi^of  the  Oetiogethi,  DioBytuis  the 
XtlUe,  d.  536»  created  a  new  scieaee  dT  CaMD<»]0nr*  He  iotfoduoed  the  oobi« 
pttatioD  of  time  from  the  locaroetioii,  a  mode  which  was  alowiy  adopted  bf 
the  whole  Chciatian  world.  He  aiae,  by  the  puhtication  of  a  eede  of  C—ewt, 
hid  the  foundation  of  ecclesiastical  jarisivudaiise.  His  book  of  Pontifical 
QtarOoiit  or  letters,  was  disfigured  by  the  impostures  of  the  foraer  Isidore  of 
Snille,  636.  The  authentic  decretals  do  not  commence  before  tae  pontificate 
€f  Sirious,  385.— The  age  to  which  Boethius  and  Caasiodorus  belong  was 
wthily  brought  to  a  close  by  Fope  Gregory,  d.  604,  and  Biahop  Fortonatus 
ot  Poitiers. 

m.  Profane  Learning  in  the  West.— The  ruin  of  learning  in  the  Western 
Ginpire  was  more  rapid  and  entire  than  in  the  Eastern,  for  the  complete  deso* 
htion  of  the  former  by  barbarians  destroyed  both  its  language  and  literature. 
Daring  the  Theodosian  period,  while  the  poetic  riches  of  the  East  consisted  in 
miaeiable  epigrams  or  msoriptioBS,  the  West  produeed  Aosomas,  380,  Pm- 
dentins,  400,  Sidonins  Apolnnans,  d,  488,  and  othen,  none  of  whom  was 
devoid  of  talent.— Ciaudian,  395,  was  the  last  bard  of  paganism,  saperior  to  all 
w1k>  had  preceded  him  ibr  two  centuries,  and  equalled  by  none  who  came  after 
kin.— Pnscian  the  grammanan,  380,  translated  or  eoraposed,  at  Constantino- 
ple, three  didactic  poems,— 4«  Geograpfar,  on  Wewhts  and  Measufes,  and  on 
iitranomv.— Fortunatuswas  the  poet  laureate  of  the  difiersBt  Merovingian 
ooorrs.  £le¥en  works  of  miscellames  and  a  translation  in  hexameter  verse  of 
ibe  Life  of  St.  Martin,  by  Sulpidus  Severus,  place  him  at  the  head  of  the 
VflRtfiers  of  his  day. 

Httlory.— Ammtanus  Maroellintis,  370,  was  fiu-  superior  to  the  mflated  eem- 
wen  of  the  Augustan  History,  and  was  the  last  aathor  in  the  West  deserving 
the  none  of  historian.  The  cfaroniders  who  come  next  are  the  only  writers 
« tliis  period  whe  merit  special  attention.-— Gildas,  a  iugitive  monk  who  sought 
nfoge  m  the  wilds  of  Armories,  wrote  iii  a  mournful  strain,  in  which  truth  and 
pctioQ  are  almost  inextricably  confused,  the  particulars  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
invaaioD. — Another  British  monk,  the  venenMe  Bede,  d.  735, composed  the 
Mcledastical  history  of  England  in  Latin,  and  a  bng  treatise  on  the  Six  Ages 
of  the  World. — Gregory  of  Tours,  d,  595,  completed  the  snnals  of  the  Franks 
down  to  593. 

■P&tZoMjpfty. — ^The  jbM  and  greatest  philosopher  of  Latin  antiquity  was  a  fol* 
nwer  of  the  Athenian  PUtonic  school,  Boethius,  d,  526.  He  translated  the 
Arithmetic  of  Nicomachus,  the  Geometry  of  Euclid,  the  Foetice  of  Aristotle, 
nd  various  treatises  by  Archimedes  and  Plato..  His  great  work,  the  Con§ola' 
Hm  of  FhUoeopkyy  was  the  production  of  his  captivity ;  it  is  a  dialogue  eom- 
posed  of  mingled  prose  and  verse. 

PhUology. — While  learning  became  more  and  more  neglected,  there  were 
mmd  a  few  men  who  devoted  their  time  and  abilities  to  the  preservation  of  the 
Kmains  of  antiquity,  to  the  explanation  of  its  masterpieces,  and  to  the  teach- 
Qg  of  a  language  which  soon  degenerated  into  a  barbarous  idiom.  The  Saiur- 
wia  of  Macrobius,  395,  in  the  style  of  the  Attic  Nights  of  Gellins,  is  a  valu« 
able  work,  although  written  without  method  or  taste.  He  compiled  a  com* 
iDentary  of  great  value  on  the  Dream  of  iSc^no.—- Servius,  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  commentators  on  Virgil,  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.->- 
Gtoiodoras  wrote  on  Orthography,  and  has  left  a  treatise  on  the  Seven  Liberal 
jTO.— The  most  complete  grammar  of  antiquity  is  the  Eight  Parts  of  Speech, 
by  Priscian  of  Caesarea,  500. 

^^  Profane  Learning  in  the  ESast. 

i'oetry.— Nonnus  of  Panopolis,  400,  the  restorer  of  hexameter  verse,  com- 
gOMd  an  epic  poem,  the  Dionyoiactj  on  the  exploits  of  Bacchus.<— Quintus  of 
Smynm,  sumamed  CaHabery  from  the  MS.  foimd  in  Calabria,  wrote  a  servile 
^n>itation  of  the.Iliad,  bringing  it  down  to  the  taking  of  Troy.— The  epigram 
«<ne  was  cultivated  with  success  durmg  the  reigns  of  Justinian  and  Heraclius. 

^vmance, — ^At  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  fictions  similar  to  our  modem 
tQBkaofies  appear,  a  kind  of  writing  unknown  to  classical  antiquity,  and  destined 
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lolMdoiM,  in ^ ihMe  nrnt  and  in  modgni  rimM,  ilielhnflv  yiotaM  ^M 
ntksinenoftliedaf.  Thm  Gcidm  A§9  €€  ApaUnm  the  eptdwt  m  datwredfi— ' 
Um  eleguee  of  its  8t3rle— >WBt  a  suMaarful  attampt  among  tbe  Laans.  In  300, 
Heliodofus  of  Bmeaa  eompoeed  the  historr  of  Theagenet  and  CkariOea,  ftr' 
superior  to  all  contemporary  works,  exo«»t  the  Idtves  ^  DapknU  and  CU«s,  bf 
Lenras,  the  forerunner  of  Paul  and  Vtrginiia,  Adciilles  Tatins,  300,  wiols 
the  jLones  of  Clitophon  and  Leueippt, 

Hutory.^The  vast  collection  of  the  Byzantine  historians  contuns  few  worki 
ineriting  onr  esteem.  Zosimus,  430,  in  his  prejudiced  Hiatory  of  the  Ctuan. 
endeavoured  to  trace  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  empire.— Prooopiiis  of 
Gesarea,  555,  wrote  a  history  of  his  own  times  in  a  manner  at  once  dear  and 
precise ;  hut  his  elegance  of  style  did  not  preclude  bad  taste. 

Geography- — As  the  Byzantines  added  nothing  to  the  opinions  of  the  ancients, 
so  they  rarely  explaiDcd  them.  Stephanus,  500,  wrote  a  kind  of  Geographic^ 
Dictionary,  which  has  not  come  down  to  us. 

PAt2«2«^y.-^Tbe  Greek  laogoage  which  had  not  ftA  fiillea  into  decay,  did 
not  produce  many  gramnanaas.  The  Grammar  of  Dionysias  of  Thraee  wit 
the  class-book  of  the  teachers.  At  Akaundria,  Hesyohius  published  his  Glm^, 
aary  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  oeHtury.  Stobetts  is  the  author  of  a'CoUecodi' 
of  extracts,  oraipilsd  for  the'odacatiMi  af  his  boa*  and  selected  <rom  moreibafe 
500  writers.  A  few  coram^ntariea  weie  wiitMi  upon  the  Latin  lawn  of  Uywrn^ 
tiuOL,  and  the  name  id  Tnboaian*  545,  «coiin  amomg  the  names  of  l^jari^ 
prudemialists. 

Mtahematica.^-The  exact  soieno^  w«e  caMvaCed  4>y  <he  Platonists.  Al 
our  knowledge  of  the  mathematical  acquirements  of  antiqnfity  is  Aae  lo  tbs 
sidldol  of  Alexandria,  if  ypatia,  the  learned  daughter  «f  TiMoa,  applied  ihs 
rigoreus  method  of  geomotry  to  speculative  knonviedee.  Dkipfaantas  fiiMr 
taught  the  calculation  of  indetemmitte  qttaiilitiiBB,'«nd  dia  ereated  Algabnb 
Proolns  wrote  on  astnnoitfy'and  the  sphmw,  mid  oon^iwwd  a  cooMBMitavf  <* 
Euclid  and  Ptolemy. 
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PART  SECOND. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

FROM  THX  FALL  OF  TVS  W4STS8N  mMPMf  A»  O.  476^  TO  TttV  SRA  OF  Ttti 

RKFOftMATION,  AT  THB  COMMENCEMSlfT  OF  THE  8IXT£EVTH  CEMTUB7. 


Tas  Roman  empkna  had  iscoFered  -ttoder  Theodoms  ita  imHy  arid 
greatness ;  but  after  the  deatin  of  this  prince  it  began  to  decline,  and 
inally  disappeared  in  the- fall  of  the  capital  of  Italy.  This  crisis  wis 
brought  on  as  much  by  accidental  circumstances,  as  by  the  concurrence 
and   reciprocal   action  of  permanent  causes.    The  despotism  of  tlia 

'  emperors,  a  natural  consequence  of  political  anarchy  and  military  power, 
preserved  the  characters  of  its  twofold  origin,  namely,  corruption  and 
violence.  The  Antonines  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  restore  national 
and  political  virtue;  the  populace  having  descended  to  the  lowest  degree 
of  abasement,  whiie  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus  had  fixed  an  indelible 

.  stain  on  the  higher  ranks.  Christianity  could  alone  arrest  the  almoi^t 
general  licentiousness;  but  the  desire  of  Providence  still  exposed  ^t 

.,to  fiery  tEials,',and  its  day -of  tiiqmpii  had  not  y«t  arrived.  Diocletian, 
by  his  divisions  pf  theosovioraignty,  and ,  Constantino^  by  the  removal 
of  the  seat  of  empire  to  Byzantium,  prepared  the  way  for  the  two 
separate  monarchies  of  the  East  and  the  W^st,  and  opened  the  road  into 
Italy  for  the  barbarians.  The  appearance  of  the  Huns  in  the  north  of 
Europe  drove  the  savage  tribes  of  Germany  across  the  Roman  frmitiett. 
These  warlike  nations  braved  the  power  of  the  emperors  under  the  walks 
of  Rome  and  Constantinople;  imposed  on  them  burdensome  tributes ; 
entered  in  whole  tribes  into  the  legions ;  and  finally  dismembering  half 
of  the  empire,  broke  up  the  whole  social  state  with  its  imperfect  civilisa- 
tion, to  establish  on  its  ruins  the  ibundations  of  the  existing  political 
system. 

Of  the  ten  centuries  embraced  in  tbal^  period  of  history  entitled  the 
Middle  Ages,  five  were  occupied  by  the  restless  movements  of  the  vari- 
ous barbarians,  who  were  partially  cheekpd  by  the  strong  hand  of 
Charlemagne.  In  the  sixth  age,  that  is,,  about  a.d-  1000,  repose  and 
silence  pervaded  all  Europe ;  the  de^ay  of  literature  and  civilisation 
extended  gradually ;  while  institutions^  laws,  euetoms,  and  langaegei, 
,  began  to  assume  their  local  peculiarities^  Amidst  the  minute  territorial 
divisions  that  took  plaqe,  there  was  still  fomnd  one  iiond -of  unity  in  the 
church,  whose  members  kept  up  a  communication  with  the:  retooteiik 
districts,  all  preaching  the  same  doctrines,  animating  with  the  saaoe 

■  spirit  the  almost^  innumerable  societies  througl^ttt  which  thay  wefs 
scattered,  and  combining  all  natiopi.m  one  OQSMOPa  wA  holy  entorpiiss. 

'—        15  ♦  *  •        •    -         -  •   -  '     (173) 
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it  was  daring  the  crasades  that  the  fepresentathres  of  everj  state  in 
Europe,  assembling  found  the  tomb  of  our  Satioar,  recognised  each 
other  as  brethren.  After  the  Holy  Wars  tibe  greater  communities  began 
to  be  remodelled,  as  their  respective  sovereigns  issued  victorious  from 
^eir  contention  with  feudalism.  Tbmi  bespn  the  rancorous  struggle 
between  France  and  England,^^  ride  Of  ue  Spanish  monardiies,  the 
destruction  of  the  imperial  authority  in  Germany,  the  brief  splendour 
and  fall  of  jthe  Italian  rejpublies,  the  Tevolntlonaof  the  SclaTcmie  and 
Scandinavian  states,  and  finally^  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  a.  d.  1453, 
whieh,  by  driving  the  learned  Greeks  into  the  centre  and  west  of  EuropOi 
.^ontnbiQtod  in  a  remtrkable  degtBe  to  Hie  Befbitaadoh, 


SIXTH  CENTURY. 

f  G»BBic  EMnai^-^Sfr,  Jasthiian.-*5d2,  iyiito.-^97,  ETi^qaake  in  Syria.— 565, 
I    Beliaarhis  d. 

i.P«B8U.  •—  528,  First  War.  --  531 ,  Nushirvan,— 532,  Perpetual  Treaty. — 540, 
'    Second  War.— 590,  Varanes  (Bahram).— 591,  Choaroes  II, 
'1TALY.-493,  Theodoric— 652,  End  of  Gothic  Empire.— ^9,  Lombards.— 581, 
Autharis. 

France.— 511,  Clovis  <?.— Salic  Law.— 558,  ClotaireL 
•Spain.— 507,  Visigoths  enter  Spain. 

Britain.— 542.  King  Arthur  d.— <^,  Heptarchy.— 596,  Saaons  ooirMrted.    - 

Thb  Church.— 514,  Religioui  War  ia  Constantinople.— 619,  Jewish  Pasecli- 
,    tion.— 578,  PeLagius  theti^dUiUe.— ^90,  Gregory  I. 

X^aaATinis.-:*680,  Latin  oeasea  to  be  spoken.— ^tobsBus ;  Agathias;  Casals- 
,    doras;  Bcethius^  PmoiaB;  Joamandes;  Oregory  of  Tours. 

GREJBK  EMPIRE. 

'.  BcusARius.-^The  Eastern  Roman,  or,  as  it  was  afterwards  called, 
.lihe  Greek  Empire,  began  to  recover  from  its  lethargy,  and  to  extend  its 
eonqneats  under  the  oelebrated  Justinian  I.,  in  527.  Belisariua,  a 
Thtaoian  peasant,  the  Afrieanus  of  new  Rome,  after  passing  through 
*the  various  grades  of  military  service,  ^as  appointed  general  of  the 
East,  where  Gabades  had  attacked  the  imperial  workmen  employed 
in  building  a  frontier  fortress.  The  defeated  'Persians  next  menaced 
Armenia  and  Syria,  when  the  fortune  of  Belisarius  again  prevailed. 
tThe  sudden  death  of  tiie  Persian  monarch  and  the  succession  sf 
Chosroes,  whose  throne  was  in  danger  from  a  disinherited  brothsr, 
'changed  the  politics  of  the  court  of  Ctesiphon,  and  the  war  was 
Suspended  by  a  tr^ty  of  perpetual  amity  in  532,  only  to  break  out  a^n 
(eight  years  after,  with  results  equally  indecisive.  Justinian,  having, 
.fenned  thie  design  of  reoonquering  the  Roman  provinces  which  had  fallen 
fihto  the  hands  'cf<  the  barbarians,  ^turned  his  views  first  on  Africa,  aad 
*£e)a8arias  was  intnjsted  with  the  supreme  command  of  the  expedition. 
/The  Vandals,  taken  by  eurpriBe,  vainly  strove  to  make  head  against  his 
^figour  and  activity.  Carthage  surrendered  without  a  blow ;  and  in  the 
capace  of  three  months,  the  whale  of  Northern  Africa  was  subdued,  6^i- 
.flwr^ifclfe  vanquished^  tmrnrngn^  giMifig  tiieeaplorM  ttimnph,  534.    The 
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>€r0tfaic  war  of  it^Jv  yn»  tha  nozt  ceeiie  of  bis  f^ory*  After  redueiiv 
;Sicily»  3elisaxlii8  landcid  wilh««t  iMistanoe  on  the  eouthem  Bboree  m 
the  Peninsula.  Naplefi  experieoced  all  the  hoixora  of  war;  and  Roaie 
was  freed  from  the  tyranny  ef  sixty  years  without  a  blow,  536«  The  victer 
was  in  bis  turn  shut  np  in  the  imperial  city  by  an  army  of  150,000  melt 
.under  King  Yitigea^  who,  ^though  defeated  in  various  bloody  sk^ 
.mishes,  obstinately  persevered  in  the  bloekade,  until  forced  to  letiie 
before  the  advancing  succours  headed  by  Antonina,  the  .warlike  consofft 
'  of  the  Byzantine  general,  538*  His  vioterioua  career  was  cheeked  \ff 
the  intrigues  of  the  court;  he  was  recalled,  and  owed  his  safety  to  tlie 
.services  of  his  wife. 

His  second  command  in  Italy,  544,  was  not  equally  successful  widi 
the  first.  He  &iled  in  throwing  troops  and  povisiens  into  Rome,  then 
closely  pressed  by  Totila,  and  which  soffered  the  horrors  of  war  to  soc^ 
,an  extent  that  a  parent  flung  himself  despairing  •  into  the  Tiber  in  tbe 
nresence  of  his  five  chitdien.  Treachery  at  last  opened  the  gates  to 
nim,  546.,  when  but  for  ihe  firm  remonstrances  cf  Bc&isarius,  the  sav^ae 
conqueror  would  have  changed  the  city  into  a  pasturage  for  cattle.  By 
a  daring  act  of  valour  he  recovered  the  capiul  with  only  1000  horset 
and  thnce  repulsed  the  Goths  in  their  endeavours  to  retake  it.  After 
several  Fabian  cainpaigns  he  was  recalled,  548;  nor  were  his  services 
rsgain  required  till  Cl>n8tantinople  was  threatened  by  the  Bulgarians, 
who,  in  alliance  with  the  Southern  Sclavonian  tribes,  had  crossed  tbe 
.Danube  on  the  ice,  led  by  the  ferocious  Zeberkhan.  Forty  years  of 
military  service  could  not  shelter  BeHsarius  from  false  accusations  ci 
conspiracy  against  the  emperor ;  and  his  patriotism  and  devotion  wefe 
(ill  requited  hy  the  confiscation  of  his  property  ei^t  months  before  his 
death.  He  was  followed  to 'the  grave  by  his  envious  master  before  ths 
close  of  the  same  year.  665.*  . 

Consult  t  Loid  Maikea^  Life  of  I 


Narses. — ^This  rival  of  the  fame,  of  Belisarius  had  been  educated 
among  the  females  of  the  palace;  but  his  talents  becoming  known,  he 
was  made  the  colleague  of  that  general,  on  Whose  death  he  was  appointed 
to  the  sole  command  of  the  Got^iic  war.  He  hastened  to  meet  Totila, 
and  after  an  ineffectual  conference,  the  two  armies  engaged  at  Taginae, 
near  Rome,  653.  The  ardour  of  the  barbarians  was  overcome  by  the 
decision  and  calmness  of  Narses ;  they  fled,  leaving  their  general  with 
.6000  of  his  soldiers  on  the  field.  The  victor  had  the  honour  of  again 
sending  the  keys  of  Rome  to  Constantinople,  which  had  been  five  times 
taken  and  recovered  in  one  reign.  The  triumphal  entry  of  the  chambe^^ 
lain  after  the  conquest  of  the  Franks  ?ind  Allemanni,  was  the  last  whick 
the  imperial  city  was  to  witness,  554.  Hjs  provincial  governmeat 
lasted  fifteen  years,  when  he  was  recalled  by  Justin  II.,  in  compliance 
•wi&'tfae  demand  of  the  senate,  to  which  bo^  he  had  become  odious  on 
floeount  of  his  cupidity,  668.  , ' 

Factions  of  the  Circus. — ^The  peaceful  competitions  of  the  circu^ 

*  The  eU^ant  French  tale  of  BelitariiM,  aided  bj  the  well-knowii  pictwe,  bae  acffved 
to  keep  up  the  fictitious  accouots  of  tbe  last  days  of  this  renowned  warrior.  Tbe  ios^  ef 
Us  eyes  by  tbe  emperor's  orders,  and  his  being  reduced  to  be^g  bis  daily  bread,  in  the 
well-kBOw«  piv«»»  Atfs  •Mam  AfisMrfo,  wftSlM  ioiWBtioai  of  eempanrtirely  modeii 
.IvfUera..  ,.,»../-   .--   •    • 
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911  adaueemextt  aod  eteltCTxeid;  to  ibe  ancient  Romans,  degenerated  in^ 
a  mere  factious  exhibition  under  the  unworthy  successors  of  An^stos; 

<  and  the  blocKiy  contests  in  tiieir  streets  were  renewed  with  increased 
vigour  in  the  Byzantine  capital.    In  501,  &e  greens  treacherously  mas« 

^i^acied  3000  of  their  blu^  adversaries;  and  theur  dissensions  were  so 

.  violent  over  the  whole  country,  as  to  threaten  the  stability  of  the  empire.. 
Neither  churches  nor  private  houses  were  free  from  their  depredations; 
many  victims  perished  nightly  beneath  the  dagger  of  the  assassin ;  and 
the  bonds  of  society  and  virtue  were  universzuly  relaxed.    A  sedition 

.  bearing  the  name  of  Mka^  was  with  difficulty  suppressed,  after  a  five 
days'  struggle  that  nearly  involved  the  city  in  conflagration,  and  cost  the 

;  lives  of  more  than  30,000  individuals. 

,  -  To  the  evils  of  war,. which  under  Justinian  afflicted  nearly  every  pro- 

.  vince,  were  added  still  greater  calamities.  Earthquakes  in  526  and  557 
occasioned  dreadful  havoc  throughout  the  empire,  and  particularly  in 

.Syria.  The  plague  devastated  £urope  and  Asia;  Constantinople  lost 
more  than  400,000  inhabitants;  entire  countries  were  depopulated,  and 
left  without  culture ;  while  famine  was  added  to  the  severe  scourges  of 

^  war  and  contagion.  The  human  race  was  thus  considerably  diminished* 
The  empire,  exhausted  of  men  and  of  wealth,  could  notfurmsh  Justinian, 

■  in  his  latter  years,  with  more  than  140,000  soldiers  instead  of  640,000. 
^  new  branch  of  industry  commenced  in  this  reign.  Silk,  which  wa9 
in  general  use  throughout  the  civilized  world,  had  become  exorbitantly 
dear,  when  two  Persian  monks  succeeded  in  conveying  from  China  to 
Europe  some  of  the  eggs  of  the  silk-worm,  which  they  had  concealed  in 
their  hollow  walking^  sticks*    These  they  brought  to  Justinian  whosuo- 

.cessfully  establish^  the  manufacture  of  this  article  of  luxuiy  in  hi9 
southern  provinces. 

JusniHAN  Code.— Justinian  affected  the  title  of  a  lover  of  the  arts,  and  the 
church  of  Su  SopMa,  with  abMtt  4«Miity>fiNre  othefBrdecoMited  in  a  costly 
manner  with  n)ar,ble  and  gold,  were  built  in  his  reign ;  but  the  reformation  of 
the  Roman  !a#,  carried  on  by  his  orders,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
•quasstor  Tribonian,  ia  his  noblest  monument.  The  Roman  emperors  at  various 
.periods  published  their  edicts  and  their  rescripts ;  which  huge  mass  of  conflicting 
decisions  was  first  arranged  by  the  Gregorian  and  Hermogenian  Codes,  and 
'both  united  in  that  of  the  younsfff  Tbeodosius,  438.  Fourteen  montha  oiaif 
'Were  occupied  by  Tribonian  and  his  nioiQ  associates  in  reducing  the  many  tbouf^ 
'tandsof  volumes  gradually  accumulated  during  ten  centuries  into  the  twelve 
.-books  or  tables  forming  the  Justixia.n  Code,  529.  The  Pandects  or  Digest, 
.an  employment  of  three  more  years,  contained  the  spirit  of  the  civil  law,  533» 
It  was  a  compilation  in  fifty  books  of  the  Gregorian.  Hermogenian,  and  Theo* 
dosian  Codes,  as  well  as  of  two  thousand  treatises  on  jarisprudenee.  Tho 
IivsTrFTTTEs,  forming  a  short  elementariP  treatise  on  Roman  law,  divided  into 
KTur  parts,  were  published  about  the  same  time ;  these,  with  the  Novels,  -^ 
Idnd  of  supplement,  constitute  the  whole  body  of  Roman  legislation. 

^  Justinian  reigned  thirty-eight  years,  and  the  perils  of  a  disputed  stns 
cession  were  avoided  by  the  promptness  with  which  his  nephew  Justitt 
II.  assumed  the  purple,  565.  He  revived  the  title  of  consul  in  (its  own 
t)eTSon,  liquidated  the  debts  of  his  predecessor,  and  gave  signs  of  t 
benevolent  administration ;  but  the  disgrace  of  the  chamberlain  NarseJ 
».    , ■      • 

.  •  These  two  coloun  repregented  the  two  great  religious  parties ;  the  Arians  wote 
myf,  while  tlK»  «/«•  pai«r  w«pe  thatftiiadoaLbelittVeM,  w«  tMfc0iiffi.Mfti«teD  amoiit 
ibeir  aumber.    Thus  religious  fiwaticiam  served  to  exasperate  the  quarrels  of  tbe  circus. 
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llftboffi  tlie  SBSteni  and  WMtem  ompires  exposed  to  die  reetlMS  bw* 
teriane.  About  the  same  period  the  Avars  and  Turks  sent  ambassadois 
to  Constantinople:  the  alliance  proposed  by  the  first  he  haughtily 
refased,  and  formed  a  league  with  the  Torkish  khan  a^inst  the  Persians. 
By  their  friendship  with  this  chief,  the  mighty  Disabul,  ^  sovereign  of 
Ibe  seven  climates  of  the  earth,"  the  Romans  were  enabled  to  trade 
Ikroughoiit  all  Central  Asia.  The  progress  of  Chosroes  was  not,  how-* 
ever,  arrested  in  Syria ;  and  at  the  same  time  Africa  was  ravaged,  whil«' 
Italy  was  lost  to  the  empire.  Notwithstanding  the  puri^  m  Justin's 
intentions,,  his  reign  was  miserable  and  unfortunate,  not  so  much  from 
his  viees  as  from  a  physical  debility  ^hich  confined  him  to  the  palace, 
and  rendered  hun  a  stranger  to  the  wishes  and  complaints  of  his  f»eople« 
In  574,  he  had  the  magnanimity  to  associate  Tibenus  with  him  in  th« 
empire,  and  after  four  years  of  peaceful  obscurity  he  Expired. 

His  successor  showed  himself  worthy  of  his  station,  and  in  him  Con- 
stantinople saw  another  Trajan.  Whiae  he  was  engaged  in  repelling 
4ie  Avars  in  Dacia,  his  generals  gained  over  the  Persians  the  victories 
of  Melitene  and  Constantlne.  Maurice  was  rewarded  with  the  hand 
af  the  daughter  of  Tiberius,  and  shortly  aftsr  ascended  &e  throne  of  his 
ftther4n^aw,  who  on  his  death4>ed  had  selected  him  as  worthiest  of  its 
honours  and  duties,  583.  Maubiok^  less  fortanate  as  emperor  than  as 
Mneral,  was  unable  to  maintain  Ms  Persian  conquests.  The  satrap 
Yaranes  (Bahram),  sifter  having  oonqueied  the  Turks,  was  penetrating 
ittfio  Asia  Minor,  when  he  was  defeated  by  the  Grecian  troops.  Being 
disgraced  in  consequence,  he  revolted  against  his  soveieien,  Chosroes 
IL,  whom  he  compelled  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  empire*  The  generous 
Maurice  restored  bis  enemy,  and  obtained  by  treaty  the  restitution  of 
Taranes*  conouests,  5dl.  He  next  meditated  the  destruction  of  the 
Avsrs,  whom  Priseus  defeated  in  five  battles ;  the  victorious  army,  how* 
scmr,  levidted,  and  proclsimed  the  centurion  Phocas,  while  a  fiKtaon 
dvofis  Manrios  firom  his  eapital,  and  opoisd  its  gstos  tothe  usurper,  609. 

PERSIA. 

*  Tliis  empire  had  been  at  peaee  nearly  a  century  under  the  SassaniaQ 
mMnarchs,  whose  domination  had  succeded,  in  336,  that  of  the  Parthian 
sr  Aisacidan.  The  vidnity  of  the  Nephfhalite  Huns  settled  on  the  Oxusj 
was  a  source  of  uneasiness  to  the  great  kings,  and  the  necessity  of 
ehecMng  their  incursions  turned  most  of  their  forces  in  this  direction, 
"niis  people  had  assisted  Cabades  in  the  recovery  of  the  crown,  which 
had  been  usurped  by  one  of  his  brothers ;  and  not  having  the  means  of 
leoompensing  their  services  aoccrdioff  lo  promise,  he  applied  to  the 
Emperor  Anastasius  for  pecuniary  aid.  The  request  was  insultingly 
refused,  upon  which  war  immediately  broke  out,  and  the  Persians  re- 
duced both  Armenia  and  Colchis.  The  peace  which  followed  was 
tntsnupled  by  the  paroceedings  of  Justus  !•«  who  had  aoeeptsd  the 
submission  of  the  Lazi,  a  peofila  tributary  to  Persia.  Cabate  waf 
succeeded  by  Chosroes  Nushirvan  in  531  •  This  great  pance»  wh^ 
Iranquillized  his  country^  which  had  been  a  prey  to  anarchy  and  fanatic 
cism,  received  from  his  subjects  the  name  of  the  Just,  in  cunsequeaes 
pf  the  manner  in  which  he  administered  the  laws.  He  encouraged 
4griooltors»  was  a  patcoa  of  lettsrs*  founded  a  soho<^  of  msdicins  oosf 
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S1188L}  mcT  tsmctMl'tho  ttnmis  or  uvb  tnomfoliyto  00  vnwn  up*  H^mH^ 
a  learned  pfaysieian,  named  Bidpai,  into  India,  who  brought  back  with 
him  the  fables  still  current  as  those  of  Pilpay^  and  the  game  of  ehess* 
Nuehirvan  attracted  to  his  court  several  of  the  philosophers  of  the  West 
The  news  of  Jostinian's  victoriesjand  the  discovery  of  a  correspondence 
by  which  that  prince  was  exciting  the  barbarians  of  the  Oxns  to  mvade 
Persia,  induced  Ohosroes  to  take  np  arms,  which  h^  carried  sueoeesfallj 
to  the  shores  of  the  Levant.  On  his  retom,  he  built  a  city  near  Ctesi- 
phon,  in  which  the  Syrian  captives  beheld  the  very  image  of  one  of 
tliflir  own  towns;  baths,  a  circus,  and  a  body  of  musicians  and 
eharioteers,  were  added  to  complete  its  resemblance  to  a  Grecian  city. 
Ohosroes  transmitted  his  power  to  his  son  Hormisdas  (Hormuz)  579, 
whose  violent  passions  soon  brought  the  etnpire  to  the  verge  x)f  rmn. 
After  a  few  years'  reign,  the  tyrant  had  the  emontety  to  boast  of  having' 
tortured  to  death  no  fewer  than  thirteen  thousand  victims.  His  govern- 
nent  was  weakened  by  tiie  revolt  of  sevwal  provinces,  when  the  Turks 
offered  their  perfidions  aid.  But  a  hero  appeared  to  save  the  falling 
monarchy.  Varanes,  (Bahram\  having  collected  a  body  of  twelva 
thousand  men,  occupied  a  defile  in  Hyrcania,  whete  he  crushed  th» 
Turks.  He  next  marched  against  the  Romans,  Ttrho  were  advancing' ia 
the  direction  of  the  Araxes,  but  was  ruined  by  Ms  own  confidence  and 
generosity*  Hormisdas,  jealous  of  his  first  successes,  seised  this  oppor- 
iBnity  of  humbling  him,  and  sei^t  a  distaff  with  a  woman's  dress.  The 
soldiers  felt  not  less  indignation  at  this  insnlt  than  their  general,  sod 
openly  revolted^  Hindoos,  of  tine  Sassaniaii  fiimily,  vras  brought  froni 
the  dungeon  in  which  he  had  been  confined  by  the  tyrant's,  cf^uex^  and 
putting  ihe  mcmarch  in  chains  with  his  own  hands,  surrendered  him  to 
public  judgment— a  mode  of  proceding  unknown  in  the  annals  ef  the 
East.  His  subjeots  uDsiiimoasly  condemned  him ;  his  eyes  w^eie  bunilt 
sat  with  a  red-hot  iron,  and  his  sooond  son,  in  wHose  &voar  he  hsA 
offered  to  abdicate,  was  torn  in  pieces.  Ohosms  U.  (Khostu  Pwvsss), 
the  eldest  |»ince,  was  placed  on  the  throne,  590,  and  endeavoured  to 
mitigate  the  condition  or  his  father.  Hormisdas  was  removed  from  his 
prison,  but  only  to  be  exposed  to  the  merciless  bowstring  of  the  implar 
cable  Bindoes.  With  the  aid  of  the  £mperor  Maurice,  Ohosroes,  who 
had  fled  to  him  for  protection,  was  restored  to  his  throne,  and  Yaraaei 
compelled  to  take  refuge  among  the  Turks,  when  sorrow  and  vexation 
hastened  his  death.  Public  rejoicings  and  executions  marked  the  rees* 
tablishment  of  the  lawful  sovereign,  who  punished  Bindoes,  the  assassin 
of  his  father.  The  Grecian  emperor,  was  repaid  by  the  cession  of 
Marty ropolis,  Daria,  and  all  Persarmenia.  The  Ohriatians  hoped  thai 
their  leligion  would  gain  by  this  change ;  bat  Ohosroes  remained  faithful 
to  the  worship  of  the  magi.  ( 

;  ITALY. 

THvonoRtc^-^This  monarch,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom 
af  the  Ostrogoths;  had  been  educated  as  a  hostage  at  the  court  of  Oom 
litantinople.  "Having  formally  received  the  govemmertt  of  Italy  fifom 
feno^  he  crossed  the  Alps  with  a  large  Gothic  army,  in  489i,  and  defeated 
Odoaeer  near  the  ruins  of  Aqtrileia.  .  He  followed  up  his  advantage  by 
iMaekin^  Ravenna,  to  which  the  latter  had  fied  with  SO/NN)  men;  and 
feftor  a  siege  of  idmosi  thre^  years,  became  King  of  Italy  on  ihei       ^ 
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^lHrtie*«^liMiiiilntiiiiftt»ri^,498«  Mfowuif  tfie  eaAMipIe  of tiie  ktti^ 
JOmmanmihii  abode  at  Rav^ma)  and  had  hia  claim  to  the  regal  titib 
lonmdiy  leeogniaed  by  the  eraperor.  Little  is  kno^net  of  the  reign  of 
Tbe<»dQriG,  but  that  he  preserved  internal  tranquillity,  and  wae  also 
liOBoared  by  the  eespeot  of  foraffin  nations.  Without  qisitting  Italy,  he 
added  to  his  kuig <K»n  lUyriai  raanonia,  Noiicura,  and  Rhetia.  The 
.Bayaiiane  beeame  tributary ;  and  many  German  tribes  songht  to  ba 
admitted  to  the  privilege  of  living  under  his  lavs.  He  increased  his 
territories  by  his  war  with  the  Burg^undians  and  the  Franks.  He  rebuilt 
the  walls  of  Rome,  restored  the  rained  theatre  of  Pompey,  cleared  and 
repaired  the  aqueducts  and  public  baths,  built  a  catheorai  at  Rayenna, 
aiul  palaeea  at  Verona  and  Pavia.  The  Roman  police,  customs,  anfl 
laws  were  maintained ;  and  although  himself  an  Anan,  he  in  no  instance 
oppressed  the  church  which  maintained  the  Nicene  faith.  The  cruel 
deaths  of  Symmachus,  525,  and  Boethius,  526,  have  left  a  deep  stain 
upon  his  character :  and  at  length,  after  an  active  life,  he  ssbk,  t0th 
science-stricken,  to  the  grave*  526,  leaving  the  throne  of  Italy  to 
Jlthalaric,  under  the  regency  of  his  mother  Amalasontha*  The  empire 
.of  the  Goths  now  fell  to  pieces ;  the  Visigotha  of  Spain  relosing  to 
recognise  the  infant  kins,  elected  Amalaric,  son  of.  Alaric  II.,  whose 
power  was  acknowledged  as  far  as  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone.  » 

TarujL  succeeded  to  the  .throne  in  the  year  541,  bis  predecesseir 
Vitiges  having  been  led  captive  to  Ootisttfitinonle.  He  socce^fullt 
jasisted  the  attacks  of  elevsn  hostile  generals,  and  even  captered  Romc^ 
M6.  He  fell  in  the  battle  of  Taginn,  and  aithoogh  Tetas  with  his 
Inrother  Aligem  struggled  manfully  against  their  enemies,  with  him  ter- 
minated the  Gothic  dominion  in  Italy,  whn^  now  became  a  province  o( 
the  empire^  552.  The  chamberlain  Narses,  by  a  prudent  administration 
.toomoted,  as  we  have  seei^  the  wealth  and  tranquillity  of  the  country^ 
^nt  a  £eree  natien  was  rising  near  the- Danube,  which  4n  568  overraik 
4is  greater  part  of  the  peuMnila.  < 

The  Lombards.— 'Hiiis  German  tribe,  originally  dweHing  on  the  bank^ 
'Of  the  Oder,  had  been  settled  in  Pannonia  by  Jtistinian  in  527,  as  a 
barrier  against  other  warlike  nations.  At  the  invitation,  it  is  said,  of 
tiie  disgraced  Narses,  the  Whole  people  marched  for  Italy,  and  crossed 
<tiie  Julian  Alps  without  reSistmioe,  568.  Alboin  soon  reduced  all  the 
country,  eaceept  Rome,  tiie  eitarchate  of  Ravenna,  and  a  part  of  the 
eastern  coast.  Pavia,  whibh'he  afterwards  made  the  capital  of  his  do^ 
minions,  resisted  his  arms  during  a  three  years*  blockade.  He  did  not 
live  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  successful  enterprise,  as  he  fell  a  victim  to 
'domestic  treason,  it  was  the  custom  of  this  savage  people,  on  certain 
«eeasions,  to  quaff  from  the  skolls  of  the  enemies  they  had  slain  iii 
battle.  One  day,  when  heated  with  liquor,  he  sent  to  his  wife  Rosa- 
mond the  skoll  of  her  father  filled  vrith  wine,  rSquesting  her  to  drink  it 
The  insulted  queen  obeyed,  but  hi  a  short  time  caueed  her  husband  to 
be  assasskiated,  573,  and  rewarded  ^e  murderer  with  her  hand  in  mar- 
riage. After  ^e  violent  death  of  CHe|^,  who  had  succeeded  Alboin,  th4 
I^ofiibatd  dukes  allowed  the  throne  to  remain  vacant,  and  substitutea 
a  fedsfuthre  government;  but  internal  ditimons  and  the  necessity  of 
nmon  against  the  Greeks  aiid  Franks,  hroti^  th^n  back  to  monarchical 
principles.  Their  kingdom,  however,  did  not  acquire  stability  until 
Authwis  aaowfttad  the  4»r«asy  Mif  whoi'^tsoeUng  with  his- spear  i 
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to  stand  the  immovable  bgundrn^  ^  bis  ktngdom :"  bat  a  yematQia 
^eath  remoTed  him,  590,  b^ore  he  bad  time  or  means  to  make  good  tiik 
boast.  In  the  reign  of  Agilulf,  whom  the  widowed  qaeen,  Tbeolinda, 
had  married,  the  nation  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  peace  for  the  first 
.and  the  joint  exertiona  of  these  two  soveteigns,  aided  by  Pope  Gn 
propagated  Christianity  among  the  Lombards,  encouraged 
and  commenced  the  civilisation  of  theee  savage  people. 

FBTmALiTV. — ^Th©  sysftetn  of  feudal  jJolity  received  its  first  regular  establish- 
snent  and  legislative  provimons  from  the  Lombards  of  Italy.  Afooin  had 
intrusted  the  commandf  of  several  conquered  districts  to  thirty-six  dukes,  who 
within  two  years  after  his  death,  became  so  aiaoy  ooafederate  indii^pendent 
princes.  Apprehensive  for  their  safety,  when  attacked  by  the  Greek  enperor 
and  the  Franks,  they  agreed  to  pay  to  the  king  each  the  half  of  his  revenae, 
and  to  provide  a  body  of  troops  to  be  placed  at  nis  disposal ;  the  duchies  being 
liable  to  forfeiture  tor  felony,  and  revertibie  to  the  crown  if  no  male  heir  (a 
•Major)  were  left. 

FRANCE, 

CLOTfis,  A.  D.  481,^-At  the  age  of  fifteen,  Clovls  (properly  CSdodwig 
nr  Ludung^  i.  e.  Louis)  inherited  the  little  kingdom  or  Toumay,  in  right 
of  his  father  OhUderic,  the  son  of  Merovens.  The  Franks  at  this  period 
vera  divided  into  Bipnarians  and  Salians.  The' country  lying  between 
Hie  two  streams  of  the  Rhime,  from  Coblents  to  Wesel  or  Cleves,  formed 
the  kinsdom  oi  the  Ripuarian  section,  whose  ^ief  resided  at  Golo^iid. 
The  Salians  (Said  by  the  learned  Sehoell  to  derive  their  name  from  fte 
jriver  Yssel)  ob^ed  several  chiefs,  whose  territories  were  respectively 
Terouenne,  Toumay,  Caonbray,  and  Mans. 

Beauvais,  Soissons,  Amiens,  Troyes,  and  Rheims  with  their  lefepCMMWe 
dependencies,  were  all  that  belonged  to  the  Romans  in  Craul.  Syagrios 
acknowledged,  in  fi>rm  only,  the  supremacy  of  the  Byaan^ne  emperors 
after  Rome  had  fallen.  Alsace  and  Lorraine  belonged  to  the  AllemaBni, 
aTeatonic  federation,  which  oocupied  als^  the  county  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Moselle,  with  Swabia,  Hesae,  and  a  part  of  Fiaaeonia. 
Armorica,  between  the  Mayenne  and  the  sea,  belonged  to  the  Bdtmia 
who  had  fled  from  their  country  at  the  ^proach  of  the  Saxon  invaders. 
The  Burgundian  establishinenta  had  increased,  and  in  addition  to 
Western  Switzerland  they  occupied  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  as  £»r  as 
the  Durance.  The  kingdom  of  the  Yiaigoths  lay  on  the  left  basok  oi 
the  Loire. 

Clovis  first  directed  his  arms  against  Syagriua,  smd  defeated  him,  486, 
in  a  battle  near  Soissons,  which  city  afterwards  became  the  residemas 
pf  the  conqueror.  The  Roman  general,  who  had  sougfet  refuge  at  the 
court  of  Toulouse,  was  given  up  by  Alaric  IL  to  the  vengeance  of  Ihs 
royal  Frank.  In  496,  he  repulsed  the  Alemanni  with  dreadful  a^Hghter 
j^  Tolbiac  (Zulpich,  near  Cologne^  aAd  compelled  tlie  cession  x)f  theit 
territories  between  the  Moselle  aad,  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  latter  river,  between  the  Maine  and  the  Neckar.  It  waa  during  this 
battle,  when  his  soldiers  were  wavering,  that  he  vowed  to  be  baptisedi 
if  the  God  of  his  Christian  wife  Clotilda,  niece  of  the  Burgundian  Gunr 
debald,  should  grant  him  the  viotery.  Policy  also  was  a  motive  for  his 
eonversion,  as  he  tiius  attached  to  hira  by  firmer  bonds  his  new  GsQas 
fubjects,  who  were  all  beUeveis*  .  He  was  baptised  m  thftcathedxal  oC 
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Rbmam,  viih  bit  -site  and  3000.. of  litsifittikRii  at  whkk  taoM  tiie 
eele&tial  oil,  still  used  in  the  coronatiQn  of  the  kiii£^  of  France,  waa  said 
to  hare  been  brouffhtdown  from  beaTen  by  a  anow-white  dove.  The 
title  of  Most  Chnstian  Majesty,  borne  by  the  French  monarchs,  was 
conferred  by  Pope  Anaatasius  on  OloTia*  who  eom|>elled  Gundebald  and 
the  Britons  of  Armorica  to  pay  him  tribute.  He- next  crossed  the  Loire ; 
and  the  battle  of  Vougle  coat  Alaric  II;  his  life,  507.  The  Yiaigotha, 
however,  recovered  Septimama,  which  xemamed  long  united  to  the  dea- 
tinies  of  Spain;  the  Franks  kept  Aquitania,  and  the  Bur^ndiaoa 
resumed  their  ancient  frontiers. 

Returning  from  this  expedition,  the  conqueror  fixed  his  residence  at 
Paris,  where  he  inhabited  the  palace  built  by  Julian.    Here  envoys  from 
the  Emperor  Anaatasius  brought  him  tiie  purple  mantle  and  the  golden 
crown,  emblems  of  the  patnciate,  a  title  revered  by  the  Gauls,  as 
legitimatizing  their  obedience.    On  the  deatk  of  Clovis  in  511,  his 
kingdom,  like  a  peiisonal.  estate,  was  diyided  amonff  his  four  sods. 
Chiidebert  had  Paris;  Thierry,  Mets;  Glodomir,  Orleans;  and  Clo- 
taire,  Soissons,  with  their  respective  territories.    The  history  of  these 
princes  and  their  successors  is  a  qioumful  tale  of  civil  wars  and  assas- 
sinations, arising  chiefly  from  the  partition  of  the  royal  power  at  the 
>  death  of  each  monarch.    In  558,  the  supreme  authority  waa  re-united 
-for  a  short  period  in  the  hands  of  Clotaire,  whose  dominions  extended 
.  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Bohemian  mountains,  and  from  the  Zuyder 
Zee  to  the  Mediterranean. 

NoTB. — ^The  whole  series  of  French  monarchs  has  been  divided  into  three 
races.  The  first  or  Merovingians  beean  with  Clovis,  481-750;  the  second  or 
Cariovingians  with  Pepin^  751-987 ;  the  third  or  Capetians  with  Hugh  Capet, 
987,  to  which  belongs  the  reigning^  family  of  Bourbon- Orleans. 

Brunehaut  and  FREDEooNDC.-^Clotaire,  at  his  death,  591,  left  foar 
sons,  Sigebert  I.  king  of  Ostrasia,*  Chilperic  I.  kmg  of  Soissons,  Cari- 
bert  of  Paris,  and  Gontrah  of  Orleans  and  Burgunay^  The  elements  of 
discord  arising  from  this  partition  were  increa^  by  'fre  death  of  Cari- 
bert,  whose  estates  were  dismembered  by  his  three  brothers.  The 
inequality  of  the  shares  occasioned  a  brief  civil  war,  which  terminated 
in  the  reconciliation  of  the  inimical  princes,  and  the  double  marriage  of 
Sigebert  with  Brunehaut,  and  Chilperic  with  Gualsinda  daughter  of  the 
'  Visigoth  Athana^ld.  But  the  Kin?  of  Soissons  having  put  his  wife  to 
death  that  he  might  be  united  to  ner  domestic,  the  sanguinary  Frede- 
gonde,  Brunehaut  swore  to  avenge  her  sister,  and  to  pumsh  the  woman 
who  had  usurped  her  place.  These  hostile  feelings  gave  rise  to  an 
intestine  war,  which,  during  half  a  century,  desolated  France,  and  filled 
the  royal  house  with  crimes.  The  Ostrasians  defeated  the  Neustrians 
at  all  points,  and  shut  up  Chilperic  in  Tonmay.  But  an  emissary  <tf 
Fredegonde  murdered  Sigebert  at  the  very  moment  he  was  proclaimed 
king  of  Neustria.  The  former  prince  regained  his  kingddm ;  JBrunehaut 
was  detained  a  prisoner,  and  her  youi:^  son  Chiidebert,  removed  from 
the  vengeance  of  Fredegonde,  was  taken  bacfc  to  Ostrasia,  when  tie 
leudes  or  nobles  were  seizing  on  the  government,  575. 

*  Oetrftsia  (coromonly  written  Australia)  or  East  France  (Otter-meA),  wa*  a  proviaiM 
a^jaeent  to  tbe  Rhine;  Neustria, or  New  France,  oontaining  the  kinffdoiss  oflParis, 
Soissons,  and  Orleans,  extended  flrom  Ostrasia  to  the  Loire.  A  third  division,  Lorraiiw, 
the  kingdom  of  Lothaire  (Lotkarii  regnum)  lay  between  the  Rhine,  the  Metiae,  and  tlM 


Cbildebeft  IIw,  wlio  fytgoi  tbis  kindndw^  and  fbfmed  an  afiianoe  with 
^e  King  of  Sotasona.  Peace  was,  neTenbeleas,  eoDeloded ;  but  Fre- 
degoade,  to  mgn  without  control,  proofored  the  tnnrder  of  her  husband 
in  584,  and  governed  undw  tiie  name  of  her  infant  son,  Cldtaire  II. 
The  usual  disordera  and  wars  ensued,  when,  to  atrange  their  discordant 
interests^  and  to  prevent  fresh  troables,  Gontran,  Ghildebert,  and  Brune- 
haut,  in  concert  with  their  ehirf  officers,  drew  up  the  famoas  treaty  of 
Andelot,  bj  which  the  King  of  Burgiindy  was  eenfirmed  in  his  sueceih 
sion  to  the  ruler  of  Ostfasia.  Ghildebert  did  not  long  enjoy  his  uncle's 
inheritance ;  his  two  sons,  Theodebert  IL  and  Thierry  II.  596,  separated 
Ostrasia  and  Burgundy,  so  lately  united. 

Frank  Zoim* 

-  The  Salic  laws-  are  supposed  to  hav«  been  drawn  up,  about  491,  by  com- 
mand ef  a  rapnwch  of  the  Salian  Franks.^  The  RiMMciBn  Franks,  dwelhng 
on  the  bank  {ripa)  of  the  Rhine,  had  also  theur  We ;  and  the  BargandiaBa 
their  law  ot  Gundebald,  502.  By  the  first  and  most  ancient  of  these  laws, 
WWch  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  rest,  homicide  was  punished  with  fines 
varying  from  50  to  600  pieces  of  gold.  Qliestions  of  right  and  wrong  were 
decided  by  judicial  combats — a  practice  still  subststinff  in  the  modem  duel. 
The  conquered  territory  was  equitably  divided  among  the  victors ;  not  in  per- 
petmty,  but  yearly,  on  the  condition  of  bearing  arms  in  the  common  cause. 
Thus  arose  the  pecuharity  by  which  females  were  prohibited  from  inheriting 
landed  estates,  and,  by  a  forced  ^terpretatioa  of  its  clauses,  the  crown  of 
France  can  never  descend  but.to  a  male  heir.  The  prisoners  of  war  became 
slaves ;  the  descendants  of  the  haughty  Romans  were  condemned  to  cultivate 
the  fields  and  tend  the  cattle  of  their  masters,  who  exercised  over  them  a  power 
ef  life  and  death,  and  made  them  a  subject  of  traffic.t 

SPAIN. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  iglfth  century*  Spain  had  been  invaded 
by  the  Suevji,  Vandals,  and  Alans,  who  inflicted  everywhere  the  most 
frightful  ravages,  so  that  we  hear  of  the  natives  being  compelled  to  feed 
on  human  flesh.  The  Suevi  and  Vandal^  occupied  Sie  ancient  Galicia, 
comprising  Old  Castile  and  Leon;  hence  arose  the  kingdom  of  the 
Suevi  under  Hennanric,  a.  p,  409.  The  Alans  were  spread  over  Lum* 
taaia,  while  ano^er  Vandal  tribe  took  possession  of  Bsetica ;  the  Tarnv- 
conensis  alone  at  \hls  time  belonging  to  the  Jlomane.  Ataujphus,  after 
the  settlement  of  the  Visigoths  in  France  in  412,  crossed  the  Pyrenees 
two  years  later,  and  became  the  founder  of  the  Gothic  monarchy  in 
Spain;  but  he  was  unable  to  subdue  these  various  savage  hordes,  being 
stopped  in  his  career  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  415.  Wallia,  having 
been  proclaimed  king,  continued  the  plans  of  his  predecessor,  and  forced 
the  Alans  to  seek  re&ge  among  the  Vandals.  The  Suevi  were  threaten- 
ed in  their  turn,  but  obtained  favourable  conditions  of  peace,  and  were 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  north-west  of  the  peninsula.  Wallia's  sery 
vices  were  rewarded  by  part  of  Aquitaine,  with  the  city  of  Toulousei 
which  was  during  the. greater  part  of  a  century  the  Visigoth  capital, 

*  Tlie  Salic  code  begins  with  the  following  elaborate  eulogy  on  the  people  bv  whom 
H  was  formed :  —  "  Oens  Prancorum  inclyta,  auctore  Deo  condifa,  fortis  in  armis,  firma 
pacig  fflDdere,  profunda  in  eonsilio,  corpore  nobiIi«et  incolumis,  eandore  et  forma  egregii, 
audax,  veloz,  aspeca/*  ice. 

t  See  Guizot,  History  of  FrencH  CivilisBtion,  p.  333»  &c 
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fkeodiaiet  4ie  next  aMMU^,  wss  MlOid-  te  Vsltls  agidiMt  AMm  «t 
^hAlons,  451.  B^  Thoiiamond  the  frontiers  of  tlie  kuigdom  weva 
extended  to  the  Loire,  456 ;  while  Euric,  the  mwderer  of  his  brother^ 
expelled  the  Romans  from  Spain,  and  added  to  his  possessions  Berry 
And  Auvergne,  ceded  to  him  by  the  Emperor  Julias  Nepos,  and  Pro^ 
Tence,  which  he  obtained  from  Odoacer,  477.  Such  was  the  power  of 
this  monarch,  that  he  received  ambassadors  from  the  Franks  and  Bur* 
ffundians,  from  the  Ostrogoths  encamped  in  Pannonia,  from  Odoacer 
£ing  of  Italy,  and  from  the  Persian  monarch^  Under  his  son  and  so*- 
iCessor  Alaric  II.  the  Goths  lost,  by  the  defeat  near  Poitiers  in  507»  all 
.Cranl  with  the  exception  c^  Septimania.  Gesalic,  his  natural  son,  waii 
deposed  by  Theodoric  the  Great,  the  father«in-law  of  Alaric,  Who 
declared  himself  guardian  of  his  grandchild  Amalaric.  This  monarch 
reigned  from  626  to  531 ;  and  by  his  outrageous  behaviour  to  his  wife 
.Clotilda,  dauffhter  of  Olovis^  drew  upon  himself  the  vengeance  of  the 
Franks,  lender  Reearede,  686,  all  the  people  with  their  sovereign 
entered  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  chureh,  ana  allowed  such  privile^ 
and  influence  to  the  bishops  that  the  national  assemblies  soon  became 
little  tnore  than  ecclesiastical  synods.  About  570,  the  Suevi  also  em» 
Waced  the  Christian  faitfau 

BillTAIN. 

Heptarchy. — The  Jutes  and  Saxons,  having  once  obtained  a  footing 
in  Britain,  were  speedily  followed  by  numerous  tribes  of  adventurears ; 
mnd  in  a  short  time  England  was  divided  into  seven  kingdoms,  called 
the  Saxon  Heptarchy,*  which  frequently  acknowledged  the  sovereignty 
of  one  ruler,  called  ^re/-t&a/f2a-— sovereign  of  Britain.  The  ancient 
inhabitants  did  not  yield  without  resistance.  King  Arthur,  who  died  in 
642,  ruled  over  the  Cornish  Britons,  and  from  his  successful  struggles 
•gainst  the  invaders,  became  one  of  the  favourite  subjects  of  poetry  and 
romance.  The  numerous  colonies  that  emigrated  to  Armorica,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  Bretagne,  spread  his  renown  still  more  widely, 
^ut  in  spite  of  the  services  rendered  to  his  countrymen,  he  was  not 
without  enemies  among  them ;  the  title  of  king  reducing  him  to  ^e 
4iec68sity  of  drawing  his  sword  against  the  Britons  almost  as  frequenMy 
as  against  the  Saxon  invaders.  He  fell  mortally  wounded  in  battle 
against  his  own  nephew,  and  was  buried  at  Glastonbuiy.  As  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  death  were  not  generally  known,  his  re*appearanee 
was  lonff  expected ;  and  for  several  ages  the  credulous  people  in  th«r 
^distress  looked  for  the  interposition  of  their  brave  deliverer. 

Saint  Auoustinb. — ^About  a.  d.  560,  the  Anglo-Saxon  occupation  of 
a  great  part  of  Britain  was  completed,  bringing  with  it  the  most  terrible 
disasters  to  the  native  population.  The  ferocious  conquerors  extirpated 
the  arts  and  religion  of  the  inhabitants,  and  endeavoured  by  a  promiscu- 
ous slaughter  to  depopulate  the  country.  The  language  was  entirely 
changed ;  civilisation  perished ;  and  the  people  were  fast  relapsing  into 
their  original  barbarism,  when  Gregory  L  was  indtieed  to  send  mis- 
sionaries to  convert  the  Saxons  to  Christianitv,  and  to  establish  the 
supremacy  of  Rome,  596.    St.  Augustine  failed  in  obtaining  the  siibi* 

*  This  term  conveys  an  erroneous  idea,  as  at  no  one  period  w«re  that  M«a»  distiDet 
snd  independent  kingdoro8.---aee  Pslyrave  and  Turner. 


Mission  t)f  tlie  native'  clergy  to  his  cburch,  hxxt  sueeeeded  in  extending 
the  faith  throughout  all  the  Saxon  tribes.  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  wsfl 
baptized,  chiefly  at  the  suggestion  of  his  wife  Bertha,  who  was  a  Chris- 
tian, and  the  majority  of  the  enslaved  inhabitants  professed  the  same 
belief.  From  the  British  islands  issued,  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  cen- 
teries,  those  courageous  preachers  who  perfected  ia  Germanv  the  work 
commenced  by  Saint  Rupert,  bishop  of  Salzburg.  Columoa,  Kilian« 
Wilfrid,  Willebrod,  and  Swibert,  were  the  precursors  of  Win^d 

Sioniface),  the  great  apostle  of  Germany.  Winifrid  was  bom  in 
evonshire,  and  after  extending  the  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual. limit! 
of  the  church,  the  good  bishop,  with  fifty  of  the  eompapion»  of  hit 
labour,  was  put  to  death  at  Dokkum^  in  Friesland,  755,  * 

tHE  CHURCH,  I 

Among  the  chief  eosqaestsof  evangelieal  truth  daring  tids  period 
mast  be  reckoned  the  conversion  of  Ike  Ffanks  and  {Saxons^  The  paW 
ticulars  of  the.  former  event  have  been  already  given ;  and  to  underslan^f 
fully  the  account  of  the  latter  it  will  be  necessary  to  suhjmn  a  few* 
Kmarks.  The  Anglo-Saxon  conquest  did  not  entirely  obliterate  the 
Christian  faith  which  had  been  phinted-  in  Britain  in  the  time  of  Teir-; 
tollian  and  Origen,  and  had  seen  Alban,  its  proto-martyr,  perish  in  the 
persecution  of  Diocletian.  At  the  oonncii  of  Aries  in  314,  the  Bishops? 
fff  York  and  London  were  ptestot;  but  war  and  the  influx  of  barbarians 
W  produced  the  usiml  Iresnlt,  which  was  corrected  by  the  mission  dt 
St.  Augustine;  The  Vandais  in  Spain,  the  Burgundians  in  Gaul,  anq 
the  Lombaids  in  Italy,  abandoned  Arianism ;  nevertheless  heresy  wa^ 
>till  flourishing,  partieuiaTlyiii  the  Eastern  Empire,  where  the  authprilj' 
of  the  couneiU  was  exerted  in  vain.  TliTee  writings,  known  as  the^ 
Three  Chapters,  had  been  published  in  the  time  of  Nesiorios  m  favoui' 
of  his  heretical  opinidns.    Two  of  th6  authors  had  been  present  at  the 

SHod  of  Chalcedon;  and  the  third  being  dead,  they  had  united  with 
eir  colleagues  in  condemning  the  doctrines  of  Eutyches.  The  Euty- 
^ians,  ill  £e  hope  of  weakening  ther  aiithprity  of  that  council,  endea- 
voured to  procure  the  condemnation  of  the  three  chapters ;  but,  aflei: 
Buitaotfi  debates,  another  convocation  was  Summoned  at  Constantf-^ 
aople,  which  censuifedall  w<m*8  really  pernicious,  and  thus  avoided 
any  attack  upon  the  assembly  at  Chalcedon.  Its  decist-ons  were  obeyed^ 
^tb  the  respect  due  to  the  learned  men  who  drew  theni  «j),  and  by  genA. 
era!  consent  the  synod  was  regarded  as  the  fifth  general  council. 

Gregory  I.  the  GREAT.-p-This  celehfated  pope  was  sprung  from  aT 
distinguished  family^  his  grandfatheij  Felix  had.  filled  St.  Peter's  chaijj- 
l»efore  him,  and  saints  were  reckoned  atnong  the  number  of  his  female 
lalatives.  While  nuncio  at  the  Bjr^antine  court,  he  boldly  assumed  a 
tone  of  independence,  which  his  subsequent  conduct  did  not  belie. 
Being  rtSsfed:  to  Afe  jfjoittiff^t^  in'6d0,'danng  more  than  fourteen  years 
he  assiduous^  wtttighed  over  and  advanced  the  interests  if'the  church.^ 
Pelag^us  the  infellible  had  pteted&A  hirtiTii'S78  ;  but  Gregory,  ^r  from* 
assaming  any  presumptuous  titfe,  even  reproved  the  Greek  patriarch 
(John  the  Faster)  foTcaHinghimiBelf  thi?tt<Jtt7n6mm/  or  universal  bishop, 
condenminB  it  asdeviiis^,  ^umlbiy  styling  himsdf^the  .aenrsoit  ef<the 
sexrants  orGod4  He  rf^yi^ed  the,  liturgy  fafiatiged  the  Tiarious  detaitei 
(^the  relijnoviA  cmn^ca^e?,;  j|i)4  jjHrq#t^ilbA  aeyir«(todidNm  i^hiiiir 


kears  hie  nata'e.  He  established  the  eeclesiastical  system  by  detenniiH 
ms  in  a  fixed  manner  the  proper  ritual,  the  division  of  parishes,  the 
oaiendar  of  festivals,  the  service  and  costume  of  the  priests  and  deaeonSf 
and,  finally,  by  arranging  all  the  imposing  orders  of  the  Romish  cere- 
monial. On  the  other  hand,  he  burnt  the  ralatine  library,  and  warred 
against  the  arts  by  destroying  the  temples  and  mutilating  the  statues 
which  the  Goths  had  spared. 

BBNKDicTiNES.—In  A.  D.  527,  St.  Benedict  of  Nursia,  in  the  Aoeaf* 
nines,  founded  twelve  convents  near  Subiaco  in  tiie  neighbourhood  o£ 
Rome,  and  next  year  the  celebrated  monasteiy  of  Mount  Cassino,  in  the 
tirritory  of  Naples.  Before  his  time,  each  fraternity  had  its  peculiai: 
eustoms ;  he  created  the  real-  statutes  of  the  order.  His  simple  and 
edifying  rule,  besides  prescribing  prayer,  manual  labour,  study,  and  the 
instruction  'ofyouth,  enjoined  the  three  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and 
^edienee«  Trie  administration- and  discipline  of  each  community  werii 
intrusted  tq  an  abbot,  chosen  from  the  society  by  the  free  suffrages  o^ 
the  monks.  In  595,  Gregory  accorded  the  apostolic  sanction,  permittinflj 
the  inmates  to  possess  an  oratonr,  and  to  enjoy  the  spiritual  labours  oF 
a  priest  taken  from  the  bosom  of  their  fraternity.  In  time,  most  of  the 
oenobites  entered  the  priesthood,  without  renouncing  their  C6ndition. 
The  Nicene  council  of  787  conferred  on  the  abbots  the  right  of  admit^ 
ting  monks  into  the  inferior  orders  of  the  clergy. 

The  Benedictines  were  industrious  and  charitable  men.  tn  the  midst 
of  deserts  they  reared  convents,  the  asylum  of  misfortune  in  an  age  of 
l^tal  violence  and  rapine.  The  active  inhabitants  tilled  the  earthy 
4rained  marches,  cleared  forests;  hamlets,  villages,  and  considerable 
lapwns  sprang  ^p  around  thcdr  walls;  and  in  the  convents  were  deposited 
like  literary  treasures  of  antiquity,  which  in  many  instances  were  indebted 
tp  them  for  preservation. 


SEVENTH  CENTURY. 


CbisxK  EHF&E.fT-409i  Phocaa.o-^10,  Heraefins.— 489;  Chosroes  delbated.-^ 
672,  CoBstttntiiiople  besieged  by  the  SarBCen8.--665,  Justinian  n. 

PsBSU.— ^18,  Chosroes,  d, 

AmABTA. — 570,  Mohammed  bom.->^3^TtEO!RA. — Koran;  ^onfM.— 434^  Omar» 
«-640,  Alexandrian  Library  burnt. — 660,  Ommiades. 

iJPALT.— 643,  Lombard  Code.— 697,  Venice— First  sole  Doge,  Anafesto. 

I^RANCE.— 613,  Clotaire.— 678,  Pepin.— 688,  Sluggard  Kings— Mayors  of  th* 
'  Pa;lace. 

Qtais. — 600,  Christian  Religion  introduced. 

The  CauRCH.-r^06,  Papal  Supnemacy;  (IRfumminil"  Image  Wenship. 

LiTERATuaa^r^Fortunstus;  Isidore  of  SeviUo ;  Gregeiyithe  Gfsttt. 

lNvsNTioirs.-*Quill8  &a  wmi]pg.4-»Che«B  m  Xo^mu 

GRESfK  EMPIRE.     \  i 

■  Pbocas,  ji.B.'fiOS,  reptd^ve  iti  person  as  well  as  i<i  ch*tractef,  com-' 
neneed  his  tyranny  by  the  massacre  of  all  the  imperial  family.  Maurice' 
Mi  dM«B^ftM#ismi0loiH9 1«  irMoh  ie  tttd  tsdten  i«fhge,  and  his 


ssvfiNTB  Gsnrvsy  a.d.  Wf 

five  9€m  were  mtudeied  beibro  his  ^esf  9^^  wbioli  ^  heads  ol  th» 
deposed  monarch  wd  his  children  were  ezpoeed  on  the  walls  of  Coi^ 
fttaptioople.  The  wife  of  the  emperor  was  afWwaids  decapitated  with 
Iter  three  daughters  in  the  place  which  had  witnessed  the  murder  of  her 
(uisband.  Every  province  was  ripe  for  rebellion,  which  was  enoouiaged 
tod  headed  by  Priscoa,  Maurice's  8on-in4aw,  and  by  HeracUus,  exaieh 
<^  Africa.  A  fleet  from  Carthage  boldly  sailed  up  to  CoBStantiM^^ 
and  in  a  short  time  the  cruel  despot,  by  his  death,  paid  the  penalty  of  his 
dimes. 

Heraclius,  the  deliverer  of  the  empire,  was  elected  to  the  vacant 
throne,  a.  d.  610 ;  and  soon  after  was  compelled  to  torn  his  attention  te 
Ae  Petinan  war.  Chosroes  II.  had  been  foreed  by  internal  dissension 
ti)  take  refuge  in  Constantinople ;  but,  aided  by  Narses,  he  defeated  hie 
litals  and  recovered  his  crown,  591.  At  a  later  period,  sinmlatiing  die* 
^st  at  the  crimes  of  Phocas,  he  made  war  upon  the  Oieeks,  overran 
we  conntry  westward  of  the  Euphrates,  and  conquered  Syria,  611. 
Palestine  was  subdued  in  614;  and  twenty^ix  thousand  Jews,  whe 
Sallowed  his  banners  to  attack  Jerusalem,  are  said  to  have  massacred 
ninety  thousand  Christians. 

The  victorious  career  of  the  Persian  monarch  reduced  Heraclius  to' 
gfreat  distress,  which  was  increased  by  the  devastations  of  the  Avars, 
Who  nearly  succeeded  in  taking  his  capital,  619 ;  and  in  their  retreat 
carried  off  370,000  Captives.  A  series  of  misfortunes  had  so  depressed 
tte  spirit  of  Heraclius  that  he  meditated  the  remove  of  the  seat  of 
government  to  Carthage ;  but  the  patriarch  was  opposed  to  the  changei 
thd  the  empire  was  saved  by  the  liberality  of  the  clergy.  Peace  was 
made  with  Chosroes  on  ignominious  tenns,^-the  annual  payments  of 
1000  talents  of  gold,  and  the  same  amount  of  silver,  silken  robes,  horses* 
tind  fair  maidens.  Fortune  now  deserted  the^Persian  arms,  when  the 
emperor,  in  six  adventurous  campaigns,  beeinning  in  622,  retrieved  his 
own  honour  and  that  of  his  country.  Boldly  carrying  the  war  into  the 
epemy's  territories,  he  landed  a  numerous  and  enthusiastic  army  in 
Cilicia,  and  defeated  Chosroes.  The  vanquished  pnnce  was  compelled 
to  recall  his  armies  to  defend  their  own  country,  and  the  '^i<l  conquest^ 
rf  Heraclius  may  remind  us  of  Hannibal  or  Napoleon.  The  batde  of 
Nineveh,  627,  fought  09  the  cround  once  covered  by  that  remarkable' 
^ty,  was  followed  next  year  by  an  honourable  peace,  concluded  with 
8ihQ«s,  the  successor  of  Chosroes  who  had  been  deposed  by  his  su^ijectSi 
tod  compelled  to  witness  the  murder  of  his  eighteen  sons.  The  return 
of  the  conqueror  to  Europe  was  one  continued  triumph.  Ambassadors 
from  the  Franks  and  fVom  India  came  to  offer  their  congratola^ods ;  but 
^  empire  was  exhausted  by  these  victories ;  and  in  <m]er  to  repay  the 
Bsms  advanced  by  the  church,  it  vras  necessary  to  raise  a  second  time 
fiom  ihe  devastated  provinces  die  amount  of  taxes  which  had  beedt 
siready  paid.  Two  huadied  thensaad  se^eis  had  perished ;  and  at  1^- 
•sme  time  tbeie  ^^peared  en  the  froi^ets  <^  Syria  an  eneny  mora  ter-« 
rible  than  any  thai  had  hitherto  mettaoed  the  empire.  i 

Heraclius,  attadrodby  the  Mussulmans  in  632,  lost  Syria  and  Egypt;, 
snd  the  emperor  terminated  his  i«ign  by  a  theological  discussion  and  a 
isliglous  war.  His  death,  in  641,  was  hastened  by  intelligence  of  the 
ciapture  of  ^exandri^  which  event  he  survived  only  a  few  weeka.; 
S^en  relets  of  the  Heracliaii.laimlj  soeceasiarefy  wtowoted  |^  teenc^ 
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which  they  staiiwd  l«8S  by  bloodshed  thfiii  by  ikrrsonai  fi^.    The  fitst' 
was  Constantine  III.,  whose  hundred  days  of  empire  were  terrniiiatBd 
by  poison,  and  Heracleonas  sneceeded,  only  to  be  deposed,  before  the' 
yesc  exp»ed,  in  favoor  of  Oonstans  II.,  641.     Ascending  the  throne' 
when  seatceiy  twelve  years  of  age,  he  thus  addressed  the  sefiate:— • 
'*  By  Divine  Providence^  Martina  and  her  inoestaows  progeny  have  been 
dirvea  oat;  and  I  exh^t  and  beseech  you  to  stand  forth  as  the  coan«* 
seUora  and  jad^es  of  thd  common  safety."     But  the  Doiirder  of  his^ 
brother  Theodosms  proved  that  these  sentiments  were  not  very  deejply  ^ 
^ted.    The  astonished  people  and  army  drove  this  second  Cain  Into 
ei^iie,  wheOf  odious  to  hiiaself  and  mankind,  he  perished  at.Syracuse  by- 
tjaie  hand  of  a.  slave,  668.    Constantme  lY.  (Progonatus)  put  oat  thei 
Q^es  of  his  two  brothers,  and  left  the  csown  to  Justinian  II.,  a  vicious' 
and  foolish  boy,  who  dishonoured  his  name  by  his  cruelties,  and  by  tha- 
Q(ioice  of  the  ministers  of  his  pleasures*   For  ten  years  he  filled  the  <»ty.> 
and  country  with  sounds  of  horroT,  when  Leontius,  who  bad  beea.- 
i^leased  from  a  tedbus  imprisonment,  and  raised  to  the  governm^at  of . 
Greecot  headed  a  successful  revolt.    *' Christians !  to  St.  Sophia's!" 
was  the  cry;  and  there  the  patriarch  delivered  an  inflammatory  diacoorsei 
QQ  the  text-^".This  is  the  day  of  the  Lord!"  Justinian  was  deposed, 
andf  after  mutilation,  exiled  to  Chersons,  in  the  primea,  695,  where  he 
learnt  that  his  successor  bad  been  dethroned  in  his  turn,  and  Tibenusr 
QSpdn^r)  elevated  in  his  stead,  698.    IJe  therefore  renewed  his  claim  < 
t^  the  empire ;  and*  uniting  with  the  Bulgarians,  appeared  before  the  • 
ca^i^l  with  Id^QOO  horse,  and  was  restored  without  striking  a  blow.  > 
l^is  revenge  was  sweeping:  the  Chersonites,  who  had  displeased  hira 
charing  his  exile,  were  devoted  to  slaughter — ''All  are  guilty,  and  all, 
i|iust  equally  perish,"  being  his  savage  mandate.    The  nobles  were* 
executed  at  their  own  doors,  drowned  in  sacks,  or  killed  by  pouring . 
molten  lead  down  their  throats.    Johannicius  of  Ravenna  was  permitted, 
to  write  his  will  with  his  own  blood :    "  Oh  God !  deliver  us  from  the 
t^ant!"  was  ail  he  w^ote,  before  he  dashed  his  brains  out  against  the. 
wall*    The  .patience  of  his  subjects  became  exhausted;  the  troops  and 
provinces  renounced  their  allegiance;  Justinian  fell  by  the  stroke  of  ani 
assassin ;  and  with  his  son 'Hberius,  who  had  vainly  taken  refu^  in  &, 
c)iurch,  perished  the  family  of  Heraclius,  711* 

*  PERSIA,  ; 

Chosbozs  II.— 'Under  the  pretence  of  avenging  Maurioey  Choenoes^ 
invaded  the  Byzantine  provinces  of  Asia,  603.  Syria  and  Palestine, 
yielded  to  his  arms;  Pelusium,  the  key  of  Egypt,  capitulated ;  and  the. 
Persian  trophies  were  fised  on  the  ruins  of  the  Ureek  colony. of  Cy renew 
Another  army  advanced  to  the  ThrMan  Bosphorus;  Cbeleedon  wesf 
taken  after  a  long  sim^.  and  ihe^Peisian  armyrenoaanpsd  fqf  more  tfaaa* 
ten  years  ^Hiflight  ef  Oonstaaitinople.  If  Chosroes  had  possessed  a  fleet»  > 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  assign  bounds  to  the  pnogre^s.of  his  Vio-. 
tprious  aims.  •  Yet  the  difference  of.  manners,  and  language*,  the  intoler- 
anee  of  the  magi  and  sdiisniatio  Chvtstians  who  follow^  in  his  feraki,? 
were  an  inseparable  barrier  between  the  eonqliered  an^  ;thQ  .conque^ers,^ 
aad  weuld  soon  have  shattered  to  pieces  the  mightiest  empire.  tle» 
l^BBseif  ftj>p<iMBd  tm  soistrost  the  staO^iU^y  of  his.pow^,  by  ^hansting. 
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fte  tiibateiy  nafioiui  viih  heaTy  ezactioiuB,  and  tniMportiBg  into  Persia 
tf  the  liches  of  tiiie  Tanqmahed  pitmnees. 

At  the  end  of  six  years,  Ckonrote  demanded  a  large  amn  as  Ibe  eon* 
dltion  of  abandoning  ue  siege  of  the  Grecian  capital ;  but  the  inhabitants^ 
findiog  coniage  in  weir  despair,  resolved  to  employ  their  means  in  com* 
bating  mther  than  in  enriching  their  enemies.  The  netoriee  oi  Heradioft 
have  been  already  described,  the  results  of  which  were  the  c^uie  of 
the  Persian  treasures,  the  recovery  of  three  hundred  standards,  and  that 
ddivery  of  a  nnmeiouB  body  of  piisooMffs  in  697.  The  fogitive  did  not 
tiunk  himself  secure  until  he  had  placed  the  Tigris  between  him  and 
ibe  Romans*  But  his  pride  was  not  yet  completely  humided:  hi* 
obstinacy  irritated  the  Persians ;  and  Siroes,  one  of  his  scms,  conspired 
vith  the  discontented  to  seize  the  throne,  to  the  prejudice  <^  his  younger 
brother,  who  had  been  appointed  successor.  Chosroes  was  deposed  ; 
^d,  as  has  been  already  ^ated,  eighteen  of  his  children  were  put  tfr 
ieath  before  his  eyes ;  and  he  himmlf  died  in  prison  at  the  aid  of  fiv* 
days,  638.  With  him  ended  the  glory  of  the  Sassanides*  His  unn»* 
tual  sea  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his  crime  only  eight  months;  and  eighl 
eompetitoTS  assumed  the  kingly  title  within  four  years.  This  anar^jr 
aontmoed  eight  years  longer,  until  the  countiy  was  subdued  by  tlN^ 
Arabs. 

To  Chosroes  belongs  the  distinction  of  restoring  the  ancient  limits  of 
^  Persian  monarchy  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Nile,  and  thus  coiv* 
tdbuting  indirectly  to  the  propagation  of  Mohammedanism.  His 
magnificence  rivalled  that  of  Xerxes.  Nine  hundred  and  sixty  elephants^ 
yn&  30,000  camels,  and  6000  horses,  were  maintained  for  the  transport 
of  his  baggage,  or  for  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  Eighteen  thousand 
gnards  in  succession  were  stationed  within  and  around  his  palace; 
Forty  thousand  plated  columns  with  a  thousand  golden  globes  supported 
&e  roof  of  his  palace ;  and  a  hundred  vaults  were  filled  with  gold,  silveit 
precious  stones,  and  all  the  subsidiaries  of  luxury  and  refinement. 

ARABIA. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  Arabian  peniasnla  became  the  scene  of 
aremark^le  revoTution,  the  effects  of  which  may  still  be  traced  over  great  pait 
of  two  continents,  and  some  of  the  fairest  portions  of  Europe.  Remote  froni 
tile  civilized  world,  that  countrv  was  scarcely  known  but  as  the  land  of  spices 
or  of  frankincense ;  and  the  inhabitants,  with  few  brief  exceptions,  continued 
to  preserve  iheir  independence.  They  were  a  hardy,  hospitahie  people,  nursed 
to  habits  of  war  by  the  discipline  of  a  pastoral  life.  In  their  native  deserts  they 
•re  invincible ;  and  the  legions  of  Na{K>leon  as  well  as  those  of  Augustus  found 
in  Uiem  an  untiring  enemy.  The  various  tribes  are  independent,  hut  unite  in 
Periods  of  emergency  under  some  popular  sheik  or  chiei  They,  particularly 
the  Bedouins,  are  robbers  by  profession ;  stranger  and  enemy  being  with  them, 
tt  among  die  ancient  Romans,  synonymous  terms.    Their  lan^ua^  is  exceed- 


terople 


*  Arabian  traditions  relate  that  Ishmael  took  up  hia  abode  and  built  a  temple  oh  the 
QN)t  where  the  aofel  showed  the  fountain  to  his  wearied  mother.  This  is  the  famous 
OMba,the  centre  of  Mussulman  wonhtp,  the  point  to  which  every  Mohammedan  turai 
at  bii  devotions,  in  what  part  soever,  of  the  world  be  may  be.  The  weli  of  ZeBB-Mi% 
aear  the  temple,  is  said  to  be  the  well  of  Hagar ;  and  there  is  still  to  be  seen  on  a.  Uack 
•tone  what  is  called  the  imprint  of  Abralmin's  feet.  Around  the  Caaba  the  town  of 
Hteca  was  formed  by  the  children  of  Ishiajjpi  aud  the  coBcoarsa  oiaan»imaiMiaa§mk 
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Their 'altats  were  sometimes  poUated  by  human  sacrifices.  The  revohitions  oT* 
■arrounding  nations  had  driven  many  peaceable  men  to  seek  the  Arabiaft 
qeserts,  in  search  of  that  quiet  which  the  Byzantine  court  was  unable  to  afford 
them.  Six  hundred  years  before  Mohammed,  Jews  had  settled  in  that  coun- 
ty ;  and  the  Himyarite  kinrs  of  Yemen  had  embraced  the  Jewish  religion  al 
the  commencement  of  the  murth  century  a.  d.  The  Bible  was  already  trans- 
lated into  Arabic,  and  the  Christians  successively  retiring  from  persecution, 
c^ried  with  them  and  propagated  their  peculiar  tenets.  Thus  was  the  way 
prepared  for  the  daring  impostures  of  the  rrophet. 

Of  the  early  history  of  Arabia  little  is  known:  Alexander  the  Great 
aspired  to  its  soyereiffnty,  and  a  Greek  colony  can  yet  be  traced  amoi^ 
liie  hills  in  the  island  of  Socotrav  The  efforts  of  Augustus  and  Trajan 
lie  subdue  it  were  in  vain.  About  a.  d.  50,  Mareb,  the  chief  town  af  the 
Sabflsans, — the  rains  of  which  may  still  be  seen, — was  swept  away  by 
&e  bursting  of  an  artificial  lake  formed  in  an  elevated  valley  towards 
Ike  north-west  In  529,  the  Negush  of  Abyssinia  invaded  and  reduced 
the  country,  governing  it  by  means  of  deputies.  But  Arabia  soon 
recovered  from  its  misfortunes,  though  their  effect  is  still  perceived  ia 
Europe.  The  conquerors  introduced  the  smallpox,  which  subeequent 
intercourse  propagated  through  the  world.  Its  visitations  at  fiirst  were 
dreadful,  though  rare ;  and  nearly  one  hundred  years  elapsed  before  it 
reached  Italy  and  Germany. 

MoHAAfMED,  A.  o.  570,  Sprung  from  the  tribe  of  Koreish  and  the 
fen^ily  of  Hashem,  the  hereditary  guardians  of  the  Caaba,  was  the  only 
son  of  Abdatlah  and  the  Jewess  Amina.  In  early  life  he  was  bereaved 
^f  his  parents ;  and,  after  spending  many  years  in  the  Syrian  caravans, 
it  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  entered  the  service  of  the  rich  widow  Cadi- 
jah,  whom  he  afterwards  married.  His  person  was  majestic ;  and,  with 
a  countenance  that  charmed  all  beholders,  he  possessed  no  common  vein 
of  eloquence.  He  was  not  less  an  enthusiast  than  an  impostor ;  and, 
from  his  early  youth  had  beeii  in  the  habit  of  retiring  to  solitary  caverns 
for  the  purpose  of  meditation,  where  he  formed  that  mighty  scheme  of 
fraud,  which,  under  the  name  of  Islamism,  he  at  length  proclaimed  to 
the  world,  609.  His  wife  and  one  or  two  others  of  his  family  were  his 
first  converts;  three  years  elapsed  before  he  had  increased  their  number 
to  fourteen.  Twelve  years  had  passed  before  they  were  augmented  to 
six  score,  when  the  hostility  of  the  Koreish  compelled  him  to  leav^ 
Mecca*  This  *'  flight"  to  Yatreb,  under  the  name  of  the  Hegira,  be* 
eame  the  memoirable  epoch  of  Mohammedan  nations,  dating  from  Friday, 
16th  July,  A. ».  633.*  Acclamations  of  loyalty  and  devotion  hailed  the 
entry  of  the  prophet  into  the  city,  which  afterwards  received  the  name 
of  Medina,  or  the  City  of  the  Prophet.  Here  he  began  to  exercise  at 
once  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  authority,  and  to  be  worshipped  as  a 
superior  being.  '^  I  have  seen,"  said  an  astonished  ambassador  from 
Mecca,  '*  Chosroes  of  Persia,  and  the  Caesar  of  Rome,  but  never  did  i 
behold  a  king  among  Mi  subjects  like  Mohammed  among  his  com* 
panions.'*    War  was  soon  declared  against  all  infidels,  and  the  doctrine 

•  *  7b  reduce  the  Mohammedan  to  the  CibH«£<<m  «7« :  — Multiply  the  years  elapsed  bf 
•98^3 ;  eut  off  6  decimals ;  add  623.54,  and  tte  sum  wiU  be  the  year  of  the<7hrietisl. 
9ca,  and  decimal  of  the  day  toi\owing,  in  old  style. 

7T»  redtue  th0  Chrietian  era  to  the  Mfhammedaa .-—Subtract  6^  firom  the  current  year; 
teultiply  by  1.0907;  cut  off  fbor  decimals,  ft&d  add  .46:  the  sum  will  be  the  year  and 
daoiauaoftteday^oidstylt.  %■ 
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Ipcbined  thai  l&b  Am  of  ereif  cm  wli»  fall  in  bMfle  i^M<f  be  foiw 

g^ven.  filinded  by  prosperity,  he  had  the  audacity  to  summon  the  most 
powerful  monarchs  of  the  earth  to  embrace  Islamism;  and  we  are  told 
that  when  a  Roman  magistrate  in  Syria  put  to  death  one  of  his  ambas- 
sadors, he  did  not  hesitate  to  fall  upon  an  army  of  30,000  men  with  a 
small  body  of  undisciplined  troops.  With  an  inconsiderable  force  ha 
attacked  the  Koreish,  and  defeated  them  in  several  battles,  625.  Four 
years  afterwards,  Mecca  submitted  to  his  arms,  and  the  whole  peninsula 
shortly  after  yielded  to  the  ^*  apostle  of  God."  Nor  was  the  ambition 
of  Mohammed  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  Ambia,  for  he  was  on  thtf 
point  of  entering  on  a  new  career,  when  a  languishing  disease  recalled 
him  from  the  Syrian  frontiers.  Perceiving  the  approach  of  death,  he 
boldly  submitted  his  past  life  to  the  scrutiny  of  his  people,  saying,  *'  If 
there  be  any  man  whom  I  have  unjustly  scourged,  I  submit  my  own 
back  to  the  lash."  At  the  age  of  sixty-three,  the  great  impostor  was 
lemoved  from  the  earth,  in  632.  Tlie  caliphs,  as  his  successors  wen 
called,  in  less  than  one  hundred  years,  spread  their  conquests  and  their 
creed,  from  India  to  the  Atlantio  Ocean,--orer  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt^ 
Africa,  and  Spain. 

Ths  Koaak>— «The  religious  doctrines  of  Mdiammed  are  contained  in  the 
£oraD.  The  Book,  for  such  is  its  title,  is  filled  with  stories  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament and  parables  borrowed  from  the  New.  He  asserted  that  it  was  brought 
,in  fragments  from  heaven  by  the  an£el  Gabriel,  and  appeaJed  to  the  pare 
dasstcal  style  of  the  work  as  a  proof  of  its  divine  origin.  It  comprises  a  mass 
itf  tales,  visions,  discourses,  laws,  precepts,  and  counsels,  in  which  truth  and 
falsehood,  the  subfoe  and  the  ridiculous,  meet  side  by  side.  Each  sum 
liehapter)  bears  the  8aperscriptioiir<^*  In  the  nafoie  of  the  kmd  and  merciful 
Ood."  The  first  verse  is  always  preceded  by  three  mystical  initial  eharacters, 
whose  meaning  the  Moslem  theologians  dare  not  penetrate.  Mistaken  in  his 
opinions  of  the  Trinitarian  doctrine,  and  deluded  by  the  image-worship  of  the 
Eastern  ChHstians,  the  author  declaims  oflen  against  their  polytheism  and 
Idoiotry.  '*  In  what  consists  Istamism  f"  asked  an  angel  in  the  guise  of  a  Be- 
douin. "  To  profess,"  replied  Mohammed,  **  that  there  is  but  One  God,  and 
4iat  I  am  ^is  prophet-;  to  observe  strictly  the  hours  of  prayer ;  to  giv^  a^s ;  to 
'&8t  in  the  month  of  Ramadan ;  and  to  make  the  pilgnmage  to  Mecca."  *'  Jl 
Is  so  in  truth,'*  said  Gabriel,  making  himself  known. 

Mohammed  called  his  religion  Klam  (resignation  to  the  wiU  of  6od),  and 
excluded  all  othtts  under  the  pretence  that  its  founder  was^ the- last  and  greatest 
ivcabet  sent  from  God ;  by  whom  the  law  of  Moses  4uid  of  Jesus  was  perfectsA 
^•od  accomplished ;— and  that  as  Christ  a^ogated  the  Jewish  religidn,  so  did 
the  son  of  Abdallan  the  Christian.  Five  times  in  the  twenty-four  houm  do  t|ift 
.Mussulmans  (^e  saved)  repeat  their  prayers,  turning-their  faces  towards  Mecca^ 
and  during  the  monthly  fast  of  the  Ramadan  they  abstain  from  eating  and 
drinking  Vhile  the  sun  is*  above  the  horizon.  Fnday  ie.  their  day  of  public 
worship.  The  resorrectioB,  the  day  of  judgmem,  and  fiitalism  axe  part  of  theit 
creed.  After  the  day  of  judgment,  the  good  and  bad.  have  to  eross  a  narrow 
and  perilous  bridge  (gU  SitfU)  over  the  abyss ;  the  former  b^g  upbeid  b^ 
angels,  the  latter  taUing  headlong  into  the  first  of  the  seven  hells.  The  right- 
eous, being  admitted  into'  the  seventh  heaven,  near  the  throne  of  God,  will 
lecfiiie  on  the  softest  couches,  befed  with  the  most  delicious  food,  ek>thed  in 
the  richest  gwrments,  and  waited  tq>on,  each  by  seventy- two  black-eyed. Aoitfiib 
of  resplendent  beauty,  youth,  and  pui?itv.  The  doctrine  of  predestination  was 
skilfully  employed  by  Mohammed  to  advance  his  designs,  encouraging  his  fol^ 
lowers  to  combat  without  fear,  oh  the  assurance  that  no  caution  could  avert  their 
'fiite  or  prolong  their  Hves  one  moment. .  Polygamy  was  authbrized  by  the 
•Koran,  although  it  reduced  within  dertStn  limki  a  custom  prevsiling  in  Asia 
many  ages  before  his  time.  Besides  allowing  four  legithnat^  wives^  a  leu 
£nrmal  marriage  Was  aknipermittsdi- 
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FemandEcipI^  of  Zoroaster;  but  tlus  was  always  pur6liased  by  a  kind  < 
eapitation-taz. 

Consult :  tre&uce  to  Sale's  Koran ;  Gibbon's  Decline  and  F{dl. 

Tbs  Calvhs.-— Fow  ealiphfl  "were  sueceesWely  elected  to  wsempf 
lihe  seat  of  Mohammed,  hy  the  safiraines  of  the  leaders  of  IshtmisoB^ 
Abubeker,  chosen  in  633,  gave  the  agnal  for  a  holy  war,  in  folfilmetfl 
of  the  TQW  of  the  prophet,  who  had  summoned  all  '^ue  bdierers-  to  tii» 
eonyeision  of  the  infidels.  Omar^  the  second  caliph,  634,  saw  the  liire^ 
great  countries  bordering  on  Arabia  sahmit  to  its  yoke;  in  the  oalij^at^ 
Sf  Othman,  644-655,  raese  conquests  were  made  permanent,  and  1h» 
power  of  the  Arabs  iBceived  a  new  lustre  from  tiieir  first  naval  Tietone^ 
The  TJartuous  Ali  seemed  destined  to  put  the  legklation  of  the  prqphet 
in  harmony  witii  the  extent  of  the  Mussulman  dominion ;  but  the  fiT9 
yaars  of  his  raoa  weve  troubled  by  civil  war,  and,  like  his  twe  prede- 
eessofs,  he  fi^l  beneath  the  blow  of  a  hematic,  who  thus  unintentionally 
confirmed  the  triumph  of  the  rebel  Moawiyah,  and  the  estaUishmeiit  oif 
an  hereditary  dynasty,  660. 

Conquest  of  Syria,  a.  d.  632. — Under  the  direction  of  Ahnbeker, 
two  armies  issued  from  the  Arabian  peninsula;  one  of  them  marched 
into  Syria,  the  other,  under  the  command  of  Khaled,  sumamed  th« 
Sword  of  €rod,  advanced  towards,  the  Euphrates.  Abu  Obeidah,  at  the 
head  of  the  former,  crossed  the  Jordan,  elnd  besieged  Bostra  with  thA 
lanatic  cry  of  *'  Fight  I  fight !  Paradise  1  paradise  !*'  The  town  fell,  ana 
Pamascus  was  attacked.  HeraclituSy  roused  by  a  sense  of  dsn^^ 
ordered  an  army  of  70,000  men  to  hasten  to  the  defence  of  this  eUbfk 
But  these  succours  were  in  vain;  for,  after  an  obstinate  engagement  «t 
Aisnadin,  the  imperial  forces  were  utterly  routed,  and  Damascus  was 
taken  after  a  siege  of  seventy  days,  634.  Jerusalem,  having  been 
closely. blockaded  during  four  months,  capitulated}  637»and  the  conqoeil 
of  Syria  was  almost  immediately  achieved. 

Tasbsm  of  ARiin9TAN.-^Thi8  city  was  reduced  by  Abu  Obeidah,  in 
ft  manner  that  will  fbrcibW  remind  the  classical  student  of  the  woodeB 
horse  by  which  Troy  fell.  He  requested  and  obtained  leave  of  the 
governor  to  deposit  in  ihe  citadel  some  old  lumber  whi^  impeded  ths 
SSfkidity  of  has  march*  Twenty  lai^  boxes  weie  filled  with  Bien,  mi 
mmaM  halo  the  eastle:  the  general  then  marched  away,  leaving  ofi^ 
Khaled  veith  some  chosen  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  to  act  in  conceft 
:with  the  adventurers.  While  the  Christians  were  returning  thanks  fof 
ihe  departure  of  their  enemy,  the  soldiers  removed  the  sliding  bottooMl 
of  the  ehsstSv  and  made  their  way  out.  The  sentries  being  overpowev* 
«d,  the  great  chuinh  was  surprised  and  cimverted  into  a  ganison^ 
'Khaled  oame  to  their  assistance  as  soon  as  he  heaid  the  appoialsd 
j^gnal ;  and  the  town  was  taken  without  further  opposition.* 

Rbduction  of  E0VPT,  A.  D.  638-640.— tAmcou,  a  man  of  mean  hirthf 
^Imt  of  gieat  ability,  was  eommanded  to  in^de  Egypt.  Having  alrea^ 
-distinguished  hims^f  in  the  Syrian  campaign,  he  now  boldly,  at  ths 
heuA  of  only  4000  Arabs,  took  Pelusium  ana  invested  Memphis.  Th» 
lE^ge  ifsus  prothioted  for  seven  months,  when  the  city  was  taken  bf 
assault;  and  cm  its  ruinsp  or  ratfai^  on  those  of  the  suburb  of  Babylon 

«OeUey*iHiitor]rof  tbeSattowBiip^it^liS  .  .    . 


Ibe  Victoiy.  The  Bubanssion  ci  the  Coptic  Christians  snaMed  tfa# 
bTBders  to  torn  their  anus  against  Alexandiia,  the  lednetion  of  which 
Was  the  most  important  enterprise  in  the  whole  of  the  Arabian  contssts. 
ifter  a  siege  of  fourteen  mon&s,  and  the  loss  of  93,000  men,  tiie  cres- 
deut  of  Mohammed  was  raised  above  the  Cross,  640.  We  are  told  that 
Amrou  fband  in  ths  eity  4000  palaces,  4000  baths,  400  theatres,  wi^ 
40,000  tr^utaiy  Je^s.  The  lives  of  the  iidiabitants  were  spared ;  biit 
ifi  &6  destroction  of  the  celebrated  library,  by  the  express  command  of 
Omar,  We  have  to  regret  tiie  ^  irreparablo  wreiek  of  the  learning,  ih6 
irts,  and  the  genins  of  antiqnity.^  The  possession  of  Egypt  M  to  the 
Hbuquest  of  Nor^em  Africa;  thongfa  siekness  and  w&xit  of  provisions 
l»mpdled  the  Mussohnan  forces  to  retreat  alter  a  suecesttfi:d  expedition 
m  Oyiemdca  and  Tripolitana. 

Cyprus,  Rhodes,*  and  ihe  Cyclades  were  <)onqtiered,  €63 ;  in  thA 
Wm  the  Mohammedans  advanced  to  the  Enphnttes,  the  Tiepris,  and 
kyond  these  barriers  even  to  tiie  Oxiis,  thns  completing  tiiesnbjogatiote 
of  Persia,  662. 

Onafunes. — ^As  soon  as  All  was  proclaimed  cfliliph,  a.  d.  666«  he 
Kflolved  to  subdae  the  Ommiades,  whose  atnbitlon  had  given  hiin 
tmbiftge,  and  displaced  Moawiyah,  the  chief  of  the  family,  from  the 
government  of  Syria.  This  prince  refused  obedience  to  the  order,  and 
«0Buming  the  title  of  Endr  of  the  Believers,  marched  agailist  the  legiti* 
mete  caliph.  Daring  one  htindred  Snd  ten  days,  the  two  armies  con^ 
tl»ftded  almost  incessantly;  and  the  victory  was  yet  doabtfnl,  when  three 
ftnatk^  swore  to  pat  an  eiid  to  the  citil  war  by  assassinating  All, 
Moawiyah,  antd  Amrou.  All  alone' perished,  and  by  his  death  left  the 
wseptre  to  his  rival.  His  two  sons  Hassan  and  Hossein,  bore  the  titl6 
of  ealiphs,  and  their  descendants  were  regarded  by  tlte  Massnlmans  of 
Perdft  as  iJtie  only  legitimate  successors  of  tike  prophet;  but  the 
Onuniades  did  not  the  less^  kiberiK!  the  power.  This  revolution  was  M^ 
lowed  by  another;  and  the  caliphate  became  hereditary  instead  of 
elective,  660. 

.  MoHAjpnEDAjr  Sects.— rTbe  dissension  between  All,  the  prophet's  son-in- 
Kr,  Slid  the  first  ^ree  tsiSi^,  gave  bfrth  to  a  iehism  wlueh  yet  dfetttirbs  the 
■nty  <yf  Islam.  The  one  party  are  catted  S&ntUt^,  becauie  to  the  Koran  the^ 
•dd  the  Smima  iixwditkm),  another  coitection  of  laws  and  precepto  which  fett 
fe>m  the  1^  of  Mobammed.t  They  respect  the  piemory  of  Ababeker« 
Othman,  Omar,  and  Ali,  but  assign  .the  lowest  degree  of  sanctity  to  the  last. 
The  Turks  belong  to  this  sect.  The  other  party  are  called  Sheedhs  (schis- 
natics),  recognising  the  authority  of  the  Koran  atone,  and  consider  Ali  as  the 
viear  of  God,  not  inferior  t&  the  pi^het  Mmselt  The  Arabians  and  Persians 
hold  the  opinicms  of  this  sect. 

Moawiyah  transferred  iSke  seat  of  empire  to  Damascus,  a.  d.  661,  and 
to  gain  some  popularity  to  his  dynasty,  recommenced  war  against  the 
iftfidels.  The  iid&icans  had  been  already  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to 
ftcir  conquerors ;  but  when  the  emperor  wished  to  impose  another  by 

•  The  raias  of  the  eeletoatfld  QOMtut,  or  statue  of  Atwllo.  all*  tlwy  had  lala  ewtti 
tired  on  the  gnvoA  tight  eenturiee,  wem  eoHetted  aad  soli  by  the  Saraeesft.  Thi 
V«ight  of  the  metal  ie  said  to  ha^e  lad^h  900  catoeln. 

f  the  Smina  at  oral'laW  was  (Drsl  committed  td  wiltiflff  tiy  the  pioas  AI  BbchaH,  about 
^v:  860:  iii  OekierM^iB^rf  6f  the  Sai-abens,  the  leader  will  ftnd  many  patheti£«tori4iS 
€r  the  ealamities  ^  Ali  and  toiai^ttC 
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way  of  finet  the  «9»i8tiiQD»  of  the  Axabs  w»s  imploied  jKgmit.;>4iif 
tyranny.  In  666,  the  Gieeks  were  defeated  and  lost  eighty  thoiieanA 
men.  The  Aiahs  had  now  be^n  to  form  a  navy,  and  were  eminently 
Saccessful  in  their  early  maritime  expeditions.  Six  times  their  fleets 
appeared  before  Constantinople,  but  were  as  often  repelled  by  the  terri- 
ble Greek  fire.  These  armaments  having  exhausted  the  resources  of 
fte  caliphate,  Moawiyah  solicited  peace,  ^fniich  was  granted  on  his  con- 
senting to  pay  a  tribute  of  fifty  horses,  as  many  slaves,  and  thtee  thou- 
sand purses  of  gold,  677.  At  his  death,  three  years  afterwards,  a  civfl 
war  broke  out ;  out  the  unity  of  the  empire  was  re-established  by  the 
devotion  of  the  brave  Hegiage,  who  destroyed  successively  all  the  ene- 
mies of  the  house  of  Ommiyah.  Under  Abdel  Malek,  India  was  con- 
quered ;  and  during  the  government  of  his  son  Walid  I.  communications 
were  opened  with  China, — a  circumstance  that  should  be  kept  in  mind^ 
since  it  is  probable  that  from  the  latter  country  the  Arabs  derived  part 
of  their  knowledge  in  science  and  manufactures.  The  writers  of  that 
nation  are  the  first  who  make  mention  of  a  spirit  extracted  from  rice,  of 
tea,  porcelain,  and  other  Chinese  commodities. 

.  AraicA  Reouceo. — ^The  unsettled  state  of  affairs  interrupted  the  war 
in  Africa  twenty  years ;  but  in  692,  Hassan,  governor  of  Egypt,  com- 
meneed  a  series  of  expeditions,  which  reduced  the  whole  northern  coast^; 
and  about  the  end  of  the  century,  the  fearless  Akbah  spurred  his  horse 
into  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic,  sighing,  like  another  Alexander,  for 
new  worlds  to  conquer.  Carthage  fell  in  698,  and  Africa  was  irre* 
eoverably  lost  to  the  Greek  empire ;  but  the  wandering  tribes  of  Basr 
baiy  did  not  submit  so  easily  to  a  new  government  which  threatened 
their  independence.  Their  Queen  Kahina  forced  Hassan  to  retire ;  nor 
was  it  till  the  death  of  this  heroine  that  any  advantage  was  gained  by 
the  Arabian  forces.  Musa  completed  the  conquest  of  mis  part  of  Africa ; 
and  by  degrees  the  inhabitants,  deserting  Christianity,  embraced  the 
religion  of  a  people  who,  by  their  similarity  of  manners,  mcouraged 
the  belief  of  a  common  origin. 

ITALY. 

From  iuD.  568,  the  pwoinsala  was  divided  between  the  Lombard 
.kingd<Hn  and  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna*  which  still  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  the  Byzantine  emperors.*  The  Lombard  sovMeigns  were 
virtnoas  and  able;  peace  and  happiness  adorned  their  government;  and 
Italy  began  to  recover  firom  the  devastations  of  the  two  preceding  cen- 
turies. A  brief  period  of  discord  led  to  the  accession,  in  636,  of 
Rotharis,  duke  of  Brescia,  who  signalized  his  reign  by  his  con^uorts 
and  his  code  of  laws.  The  prudence  of  this  ■  king  was  shown  in  his 
respect  to  reliffious  affairs ;  the  Arianism  which  he  professed  not  HHskiDg 
him  unjust  to  Ms  orthodox  subjects.  After  his  death  in  653,  the  Loi»- 
bard  monarchy  was  agitated  by  ambitious  dukes  who  coveted  or  asaiped 

*  The  exarcbate,  properly  so  called,  contained  the  cities  of  Ravenna,  Bolo^n^a,  Imola, 
Faenxa,  Ferrara,  Aaria,  Commachio,  and  Forli,  with  the  Pentapolis,  or  that  territory 
Which  included  Ancona,  Rimini,  Pesaro,  Fano,  and  Siniffaglia.  It  was  governed  by  aa 
exarch  invested  with  civil  and  miJitaiy  authority;  un&r  liiia  various  dukea  niM  im 
Rome,  Gaeta,  Naples,  Syracuse,  and  other  great  cities  of  the  Peninsula,  Dalmatia,  and 
the  Italian  Islands.  Thia  state  of  afikirs  oontinaed  until  the  fint  l»lf  of  the  ei|iMi 
eentory.  when  the  quarrel  beitween  the  ieonodaata  and  the  M^K*Uftn  of  Aftir'rW 
wroQfht  important  changes  in  the  condition  of  Italy. 
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fte'eiowii,  and  ilirestened  by  the  'Emperar  Constant  H.,  %ho  wiihad  t$ ' 
le-estabHsh  the  seat  of  empire  in  Italy. 

Doge  of  Yeitice. — ^About  a.  d.  ^97,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Adriatic 
isles  assembled  at  Heraclea,  and  elected  Paulo  Anafesto  duke,  with  the 
insi^paia  of  royalty,  without  however  rejecting  the  supremacy  of  Con- 
stantinople. By  subsequent  limitations,  the  power  of  the  doge  was 
reduced  within  very  narrow  bounds,  and  his  office  became  a  sort  of  ducal 
mayoralty  for  life.  In  authority  he  was  merely  a  counsellor ;  in  the 
ci^,  a  prisoner  of  state,  and  out  of  it,  only  a  pripte  person.  The 
ne^t  council  of  480  citizens  was  principally  composed  of  men  of  hiffh 
birth,  and  invested  with  the  appointment  of  their  head  and  all  tne 
inferior  magistracies.  The  senate  consisted  of  the  sixty  Pregadi^  the 
forty  judges,  the  college  of  Savii^  the  council  of  ten,  and  formed  an 
intermediate  body  between  the  nobles  and  the  executive.  They  imposed 
taxes,  and  declared  war  or  concluded  peace.  The  three  state  inauisi- 
iors  were  superior  to  all  the  citizens,  not  excepting  even  the  aoge. 
Criminal  justice  was  administered  by  a  tribunal  of  forty,  annually 
diosen  from  the  great  assembly.  By  the  laws  of  1296  (the  Serratura 
id  ConsigHo^^  1298,  and  1300,  all  those  who  had  not  been  in  the  great 
council  withm  the  four  preceding  years,  were  for  ever  debarred  from 
election  to  that  assembly,  thus  establishing  an  exclusive  hereditary; 
aristocracy.  Much  discontent  was  manifested  at  these  proceedings,  and 
Several  insurrections  took  place  with  the  object  of  framing  a  more  popn* 
hrform  of  government.  Such  is  a  meagre  outline  of  an  avowed  aris- 
tocracy which  governed  larger  territories  and  endured  a  longer  period 
^an  any  other  upon  record.  Already  at  this  early  period  Venice  had 
its  fleets,  and  these  she  placed  at  the  service  of  the  Exarch  Eutychius, 
to  aid  in  driving  the  Lombards  from  tiieir  more  recent  conquests,  by 
which  they  became  unwelcome  neighbours  both  to  the  republic  and  to 
Rome. 

Read ;  Spalding's  Italy  and  the  Italian  Islands,  3  vols.,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Cabinet  Library. 

FRANCE. 

CiJOTAUtn  U.,  A.  D.  613«— /nie  disputed  snecession  of  Alsace  led  to 
«  eiril  wwr  between  Thieny  and  Theodebert,  in  which  the  latter,  afWr 
tnvin^  been  defeated  at  Tolbiac  in  619,  was  decapiteted  by  order  of  hte 
lirother,  by  whom  he  was  followed  to  the  grave  in  the  subsequent  year. 
Bmnehau^  seccmded  by  the  patrician  Protadius,  vainly  endeavoured  to 
maintain  one  of  the  sons  of  Thierry  on  the  throne ;  for  Clotaire  gained 
the  •ascendency,  and  won  over  the  Ostrasian  leudes,  whom  the  queen 
liad  exasperated  by  her  violent  opposition  to  their  claims.  This  aged 
tesaie  was  sarrendered  to  the  merey  of  the  son  of  Fredegunde,  and  by 
%im  put  to  death  with  barbarous  cruelty.  In  613,  Cloteire  re-united  the 
diffisrent  members  of  the  monarchy,  and  by  an  edict  issued  from  the 
national  assembly  held  at  Paris,  he  reformed  the  kingdom,  and  gave 
securities  for  the  public  peace,  which  was  not  again  broken  during  hia. 
ttlsn. 

'  MjLroBs  or  the  Palace. — The  mayor  of  the  palace  {major  damuM) 
Vas  originally  what  his  title  signified — ^the  chief  of  the  king's  domestics. 
Under  pikieee  of  unripe  years  or  feeble  character,  he  easinr  usurped  all 
the  powers  of  the  state.    Wamachaire  in  Burgundy  and  Kadon  in  0&- 


the  nobles,  who  had  long  had  a  voice  in  the  noniinttion  of  iktm 
miniatew,  and-  vh»  appear  fina^y  to  have  had  the  exoluaure  -yomet  of^' 
ejection.    It  was  not  until  after  the  time  of  Da^obert  L  that  th0  goY^m- 
Blent  passed  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  mayors. 

DAaoBi^RT.*-'01otaiTe  H.  died  in  GS8,  and  was  $i3cceeded  hj  DagiK 
hf^rt,  his  son,  who  had  been  six  years  king  of  Ostrasia.  He  eonfernMt 
j^qoitpne  (m  his  brother  Caribert,  who  r^gned  tharee  yeais  at  Toalonseyi 
«nd  died  not  long  afterwards,  when  hb  eldest  son  was  recognised  ts*^ 
king.  Dagobert,  howei^er,  caus0d  him  to  be  poisoned,  and  gare  Aqai^ 
tainc  as  an  hereditary  duchy,  to  anoth^  of  his  nephews,  who  became  tks 
founder  of  a  Ion?  line  of  piinces,  which  terminated,  in  1503,  in  tisf 
p^cson  of  Louis  of  Annagnac^  dnke  of  Nemours,  killed  s^-  the  little  ^^' 
Oerignole. 

The  reign  of  Dagobeit  offers  no  remarkable  event,  except  llie  invasiou 
of  pstrasia  by  a  Sclavonic  tnbc,  who  had  elected  to  the  kin^y  station  & 
Frank  n^rchant  named  Samon.  Some  time  after,  Judioael,  duke  of 
Bretagne,  whose  subjects  committed  incessant  ravages  on  Western 
France,  q^i)a0  to  Oliohy  soliciting  the  alliance  of  the  Ftank  monarch. 
Pjagobert  expiied  in  638,  after  a  reign  of  some  splendour,  the  honofOf 
of  which  belongs  not.  so  much  to  the  sovereign  as  to  the  marers/ 
Axpulph,  Pepin  of  Landen,  ]E!ga,  and  to  the  ff^dsmitii  Saint  £k»9 
w^  admUjist^Bed  ^  king^s  finances  and  presided  over  the  miagnificeiiotf 
oftheeourt* 

Slupoard  Kings.*— With  Siegbert  11.  and  Glovis  11.,  respectively 
monarchs  of  Ostrasia  and  Neustria,  begins  the  list  of  Sluggard  Kings— 
for  by  that  name  were  the  t^ti  feeble  successors  of  Dagobert  I.  charao- 
terazed.  Forty  years  after,  the  right  of  succession  called  Thierry  HI.  ttr 
the  united  throne  of  the  triple  kingdom,  678 ;  when  the  Ostrasian  nobles, 
indignant  at  the  favour  shown  to  their  enemy,  the  mayor  Ebroin, 
a]bolish^  the  royal  title,  and  chose  thdr  dukes  in  the  persons  of  Pepin 
d'Heristal  and  Martin  the  grandson  of  Saint  Amulph.  Hostilities ensoed 
-with  the  mayor  of  Thierry  III.,  in  which  Martin  perished.  Pepin, 
thus  left  sole  duke,  became  bolder  in  his  designs,  and  attaekinff 
Neustria,  ended  the  war  in  687  by  the  victory  of  T^stry,  which  placed 
the  cldef  portion  of  Western  France  in  Ms  hands. 

Pepin  d'Heristal,  now  become  absolute  master  in  the  two  kingdoms, 
Btrengthened  his  power  by  the  defeat  of  the  tributaries  who  had  as- 
sumed independence  during  the  Frank  dissensions.  Three  times  he 
disposed  of  the  Nuestrian  crown,  and  dying,  bequeathed  the  mayoralty 
to  his  grandson  Theodobald  and  his  widow  Plectrude,  passing  over  his 
illegitimate  son  Charles,  715. 

*  Michelet  remarks  of  tiieae  latter  Merovingian  kings,  that  they  appear  to  be  a  parti*. 
imlar  race  of  men  ;  they  were  all  parents  at  fifteen,  and  old  men  at  thirty.  Few  of  them 
attained  the  latter  a^ :  Caribert  II.  died  at  the  age  of  twontyfive  years ;  Sigebert  IL 
at  twenty-8ii ;  Clovis  II.  at  twenty-three ;  Childeric  II.  at  twenty^fonr ;  Clotaire  UL  ^ 
lAgliteen ;  Dagobert  II.  at  twenty-seven,  ^,— Hue.  de  France^  tome  i.  p.  S80. 
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SPAIN.  .  ' 

.  The  two  sttecess^Siof  RecardAde^  Liuva.  11.  «id  Vitterie,  ^kjd  1^ 
Assassination.  .  GondeBnat  ^euned  a  few  advantages  over  the  Greeks, 
who  were  driv^  oiU  of.  Spain  ky  Sisebeit,  61SM9JM).  This  praice,  cele- 
brated for  the  composition  of  a  not  inele^rant  Latin  poem  oathe  eclipsss 
of  the  sun  andimoon,  conquered  Tangier  aad  Ceuta,  as  well  aa  pait  cf 
Mauritania.  His  son  Reoardede  II.  died  shortly  after  his  coronatiaD; 
and  his  second  son  Suintilla,  was  nominated  his  suoceasor  by  tbs 
bishops;  but  was  overthrown  by  Siisenandy  gpvemor  of  Septimanisi 
631.  Under  this  ruleui  theJouxth  council  of  Toledo,  declared  that  bo 
one  could  ascend  the  throne  without  the  eonswit  of  the  prelates  wad  the 
chief  officers  of  state ;  thajk  the  king  should  take  oath  ne|  to  proooBOBa 
any  judgment  on  capital  nuatter^  without  the  advice  of  his  court;  tUtt 
the  bishops  might  sumaion  t9  the  councils,  or  exclttd0  ftom  them,  aqf 
persons  whateyer ;  audi  that,,  finally,  the  eeclesiastics  should  be  exenfit 
from  charges  afid  taxatioqu.  Thus  was  Spain  plaoed  nndoc  the>  coalnl 
of  a  sacerdotal  .aristocr^y*. 

Ohintilla,  a.  d.  636,  expelled  the  Jews  from  Spain,  in  obedienoe  to 
the  orders  of  t]|e  sixth  council  of  Toledo,  which  further  decreed  thst  no 
election  of  a  successor  should  take  place  during  ;iihe  lii]e  of  the  reigoiiMf 
king.  Tulga,  deposed  by  the  nobles,  left  his  crown  to  Chindasviaft 
who  associated  his  son  Recesvind  with  him  on  the  throne.  The  latter 
still  further  augmented  the  power  of  th0  bishops,  repelled  an  invasion 
of  the  GasconSi  and  defended  filaupritania  agamst  the  first  attacks  of  the 
Arabiansi  His  successor  Wamba,  673,  had  to  check  the  numexooi 
tevolts  which  broke  out  on  every  side,  and  was  at  length,  depojsed  after 
several  successful  campaigns  against  the  Mussulmans.  The  noble 
^Brwiga,  instigated  b^  the  Archbishop  cf  Toledo,  mixed  opium  in  his 
wine,  cut  off  his  hair  during  sleep,  and  took  away  the  silver  keys,  tltf 
ensigns  df  royally.  On  his  awakingi^  the  sovereign  not  unwillingly 
resigned  a  throne  which  he  had  accepted  only  on  compulsion. 

llie  new  king  Erwiga  was  compelled  to  reward  the  services  of  the 
head  of  the  Spanish, church  by  new  concessions,  and  by  the  privilege  of 
nominating  to  the  vacant  sees.  By  thi^.act  the  crown  feet  almost  t&d 
only  usefiu  prerogative  which  remained,  for  the  great  civil  and  military 
dignities  having  become  heredita|ry,  the  king  had  no  other  means  fit 
opposing  the  nobles  than  by  filling  the  bishoprics  with  twisty  men. 
Ukder  E^za,  687,  the  Jews  formed  seoret  relations  with  their  Africtt 
brethren,  in  the  hope  of  receiving  protection  and  aid  fitom  the-Saraceuk 
The  plot  having  been  discovered^  the  exercise  of  the  Jewish  worship 
was  forbidden ;  <$hildren  of  seven. yeara  old  and  under  were  taken  from 
their  parents  to  be  educated  as  Ch^stians ;  and  all  who  apostatized  wets 
dei>rived  of  th0ir  weakly  and  liberty.  This  rdgn  was  disturbed  by  thd 
claims  of  the  Archbishops  of  Toledo,  who  were  desirous  of  conducting 
the  affairs  of  tl^e  kingdom  by^:a  regency.  Witiztn  beheld  the  increase 
of  the  facUons«  to  which  he  himself  became  a  victim,  710:  being  de*" 
throned  by  Roderick,  the  son  of  a  nobleman  whose  eyes  he  had  oraend 
to  be  torn  out  = 

•       THE  pIHJRCH. 

The  true  docitrines  o(  Christianity  mem  &st  becoming  obscured  m  tfa0 
East,  from  thai  amhitioq  of  the  p^airclia  aftd  the  Buhia  spirit  of  tbf 


jmop}»,  HemHe^  itIm  wbb  ttM  to  hare  ifeeewreA  tlie  mUes  of  tiM 
Tme. Cross  fipem  the  kands  of  the  infidels^— «  Tietory  etill  celebrated  m 
'ti^'HomMi  iHoalf—'did  net  ecm&BB^xsmtM  to  opfK)«iiig  the  enemies  of 
tiie:  eaipue,  b«t  mhigled  in  theol<^cal  diienssions  ftttd  controyersiee  OB 
the  faith.  Tlie  Eutyehtans  had  modified  their  opinioin  to  ^ire  them 
-mw  Tlgenr,  toid  liie  patritup^  8ei^s  openiy  dks^inated  their  heresy^ 
vhiek  tsfided  to  eonfound  the  dlTine  and  hiaiiaii  nature  of  Christ.  Ths> 
ettperor  pablished  4ai  ediot  fai  laToar  of  the  Eat^chian  dogmas,  and 
Pope  Honoilast  deeeived  by  a  letter  of  Sergitts,  forbade  a}i  dkeossicnEi 
M  t^ir  errors.  This  disposition  to  temporiastf  alarmed  the  orlliodca,  and 
Jiophfoiihis,  bnhcm  of  Jemsalem,  wrote  to  inform  the  Pope  of  the  real 
slate  of  affainu  Mm  IV*.,  who  then  ooenpied  St.  Peter's  chair,  con* 
deaned  the  enor,  and  also  tiie  imperial  decree  which  defended  it.  A 
short  tiiBe  before  his  deatli  Hemolins  disavowed  his  edict;  bnt  his 
gnndson  Constans  II.  again  reasserted  it,  and  deposed  the  yenerabla 
pOBEtiff.  GoBStwaline  Pogonatas,  wishing  to  restore  peace  to  the  church, 
^onroked  the  sixth  general  eooncil  at  Constantinople,  680,  at  which  th» 
papal  legate  presided.  The  errors  of  the  numolheiiies  were  condemned 
-as  ¥Pell  as  all  their  followers,  and  this  beresy  became  ever  after  con- 
Ibunded  with  that  of. the  Eutychians. 

Tripzj?  Crown. — ^The  emperor  Anastasins  having  invested  Clovis- 
•with  the  dignity  of  patrician  and  consul,  sent  him  a  crown  of  gold ;  th» 
%iag  of  the  Franks  presented  it  to  Pope  Symmachus,  498,  and  it  was- 
^e  first  of  those  which  composed  the  papal  diadem.  The  second  was 
added  by  Bbmface  VIII.,  who  ascended  the  spiritual  throne  in  1394 ; 
^and  Hie  third  by  John  XXIL,  1316.— The  title  of  pope,  it  should  be 
observed,  was  not  exelttsively  applied  to  those  who  held  the  see  of  Rome' 
ontil  Hild^rand  issued  a  bull  to  that  effect,  towards  the  close  of  the= 
llth  cer^Hxy.  Before  the  lime  of  Sabinianus,  604,  they  were  simply 
styled  bishops. 


EWHTH  CENTURY. 

Gbeex  Emfire.— 717,  Leo  III.»-Saracen8  at  Constantino|4e.— -726,  leonochwt 

War. — ^797,  Empress  Irene. 
Ajubia.— 711,  Northern  Afiica  and  Spain  subdued.— 749,  Abbassides.— 786,  ■■ 

Haroun  al  Jlaschid*  i 

fepAHf. — ^711,  Arabians  in  Spain. — ^755,  Independent  Caliphate. 
Italy.— -715,  Pope  Gregory  II.— 774,  End  of  Lombard  Kingdom.— 795,  Leo 

III.,  first  Biflhop  of  the  West.— 728,  Luitprand  takes  Ravenna.— 749. 

Astolphtis. 
Fkancb.— 714,  Charles  Martel.— 732,  Victory  of  Tours.— 752,  Carlovingian' 

Dynasty— Pepin.— -768,  Charlemagne, 
Chtjech.— 720,  Dionysian  or  Vulgar  Era  introduced.— 769,  Worship  of  Images, . 
LrrEKATUHE.— Bede,  d.  735;  Boniface,  Apostle  of  the  Germans,  J.  754; 

Akuin,  d.  804. 

GREEK  EMPIRE.  , 

IsAUBiAN  DTNAsqrr* — A  space  of  six  years  divided  into  three  short > 
reigns  separated  the  fall  of  tibe  Heraclian  from  tiie  rise  of  the  Isanriaii4; 
Dynasty*    Justip^j^jpUtyjIiitvtQ  dfif^tb^iA.m^lilM 


fUmn  BtfdiyBes,  a  general'  fsiised  to  iSst  "titiron^  by' A^  roiee  of  flflf 
aeldiefy;  bat  this  adirentttrer,  after  a  reign  of  two  y^rs,  was  orex^ 
titfown  by  his  neenAaty  ArtemiuB,  who  goyemed  in  the  name  of  Anasta- 
tios  IL  The  lerolt  of  the  fleet  compelled  the  latter  to  take  lefaee 
attong  the  Bttlganans ;  and  a  new  emperor,  Hieodosius  IIL,  sucoeedM, 
only  to  abdicate  the  following  year  in  fa^oar  of  a  popular  officer,  whom 
^e  army  had  already  proclaimed.  Leo,  a  natiTe  of  Istmiia,  had  gradii« 
ally  risen  from  the  plebeian  rank  to  the  ^rone,  which  he  had  scarcely 
usurped  before  his  capital  was  closely  beneged  by  the  Arabs.  Dorinff 
tlurteea  months  Constantinople  was  bloekMed  by  land  and  sea,  and' 
was  saved  only  by  its  lofty  walls  and  the  temble  Chreek  &m.  He  iiext' 
quelled  a  reyolt  in  Sicily,  but  compromised  his  success  and  the  peace- 
of  the  empire  by  theological  disputes.  In  736,  he  interdicted  the  wcnr^ 
ship  of  ioMiges,  and,  in  spite  of  the  discontent  manifested  by  the  people, 
broke  all  the  statues  in  the  churches.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Cyclades,. 
the  Italian  Gre^s,  and  id>oTe  all  the  Romans,  refused  to  obey  the 
imperial  decrees;  still  Leoy  tmyielding  in  his  £iith  and- his  decisions^' 
enforced  their  execution  at  the  risk  of  losing  sereral  valuable  proyinces. 
•  CoKSTANTiKE  V.,  Copronymus,  741,  a  dissolute  and  sanguinary  tyrant, 
^owed  scarcely  less  iconoclastic  zeal  than  his  father.  His  reign  was* 
ofllel»rated,  howerer,  by  the  recovery  of  Armenia  and  Syria  from  the 
Arabians ;  by  the  defeat  of  the  Bulgarians;  by  the  redemption  of  many 
captives;  and  by  his  judicious  measures  for  repeopling  tiie  almost 
deserted  Thracian  cities.  Leo  IV.,  775,  reigned  only  five  years,  and 
left  the  crown  to  Constantine  VL,  PorjAyrogenUuSi  nnder  the  regency 
<^  his  mother  Irene.  The  worship  of  images  was  restored  in  7^,  by 
the  resolutions  of  the  second  Nicene  council,  at  which  three  hundred 
and  seventy  bishops  condemned  the  impiety  of  the  innovators.  Irene, 
who  was  as  adroit  as  she  was  ambitious,  endeavoured  to  withdraw  her' 
•on  from  public  business ;  her  schemes  prospered  until  he  reached  his 
twentieth  year,  when  she  was  condemned  to  exile  in  a  palace  on  the 
shores  of  the  Propontis.  But  here  by  her  intrigues  she  contrived  to 
seduce  the  affections  of  the  army  and  the  citizens,  by  whom  he  was 
dethroned  and  deprived  of  his  eyes.  The  reign  of  the  unnatural  mother, 
now  become  sole  empress,  was  not  unaccompanied  by  external  splen-' 
dour ;  yet  the  public  mdignation  being  excited,  she  was  dethron^  by 
her  treasurer  Nicsphorus  I.,  802.  In  her  solitude  at  Mitylene  she 
earned  a  scanty  subsistence  by  the  labours  of  her  distaff.       t 

ARABIA. 

'  Walid,  a.  d.  704,  and  Soliman  L,  endeavoured  to  render  themselves 
masters  of  Constantinople,  but  their  armies  were  compelled  to  retreat . 
^ith  loss.  Their  want  of  success  in  the  east  of  Europe  was  compensated 
by  the  conquest  of  Spain  in  the  west,  711.  .Here  again  they  found 
^emselves  too  weak  to  contend  with  the  warlike  children  of  the  north; 
for,  after  the  dreadful  battle  of  Tours,  the  Saracens  were  driven  igno- 
miniously  across  the  Pyrenees,  733.  Internal  dissensions  now  began 
to  prevail :  the  immense  empire  of  the  Caliphs  of  Damascus,  composed 
of  elements  so  various  ana  so  suddenly  brought  together,  had  not 
acquired  consistency  enough  to  preserve  its  unity.  In  other  respects, 
too,  iSbR  Oznniades  had  Med  to  conciliate  Hie  afiectiotks  of  their  subjects. 


A.D. 
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j)^^ft49^fi9»f  wliPi  dennre  ibmr  name  Ipom  the-  pTophH'i  vnele  AbbaSi 
were  tl»B  moat  numerottd  and  active.  A  blaek  bawMr  VBt  adopted  m 
tl^ir  peculiar  badge,  while  their  cnppaiianta  were  distiimiBhed  by« 
white  one.  The  ^st  was  convulaea  by  the  opn^ts  of  uiese  paitiei» 
till,  ou  the  baqks  of  the  Zab,  Y'mUaj  deaeiled  the  reigning  caliph,  and 
AfBiPTAN  II.,  fleeing  to  £g3rpt,  was  parsaed  and  put  to  death,  760. 

Tuz  AitBASaiBKS. — Abbas  immediately  set  about  confirming  his  power 
by  destroying  every  one  related  to  the  deposed  family.  One  royal  youth 
with  difficulty  escaped  from  these  who  hunted  after  his  life,  and,  reach- 
ing  Spaui,  Abdakahman  estabHsbed  the  tfanme  of  Cordova,  whcnett 
dwisig  975  years  the  family  ai  the  Omniades  governed  that  pefninsula. 
A1.MAN8OR,  on  his  accession  in  754,  had  to  contend  against  his  uncl6 
AbcUdlah,  who  had  been  proclaimed  at  Damascus.  He  conquered  his 
rival  after  a  struggle  of  five  months,  and  treacherouslv  put  him  to  deathb 
The  victor  iumsdf  was  also  exeoated  a  short  time  afterwards  under  thft 
eye»  of  ike  oaliph,  who  feared  his  ambicioii  and  his  talents.  This 
gsneral,  it  is  said,  had  sacrificed  more  than  600,00(^  persons  to  &e  Ab** 
bassides.  His  death  caused  an  insurrection  in  Khorassan;  and  the 
commander  who  put  it  down,  beii^  offended  at  the  disproportionate 
share  of  booty  taken  by  the  caliph^  revolted  in  his  torn,  seised  on  Iiqpa^ 
han,  and  was  defeated  in  Azerbijan. 

'  Tq  strengthen  his  throne  Almansor  was  often  cruel.  The  Omniades, 
with  one  exception,  had  been  extirpated,  but  the  descendants  of  Ali  still 
survived.  These  he  persecuted  with  atrocious  violence :  wiping  to 
discover  the  hiding-place  of  Mohammed  and  Ibrahim,  great-grandsons 
off^Hossein,  he  shut  up  their  father  in  a  close  prison;  eleven  others  of 
ihe  family  expired  in  a  dungeon  $  one  of  the  Othmans  perished  under 
the  scourge,  and  his  head  was  carried  into  Khorassan  and  exhibited  as 
^at  of  Mohammed.  One  of  the  youths  being  driven  to  extremity,  at 
last  took  up  arms,  but  was  defeated  and  killed  with  his  brother,  762. 

MoHADi,  A.  D.  774,  a  prince  as  magnificent  and  prodigal  as  his  father, 
revived  the  war  against  the  Greeks,  in  which  his  son  Haroun,  afterwards 
^led  Al  Raschid  (the  Just),  traversed  Bithynia  and  penetrated  to  thd 
Bosphorus,  whence  he  menaced  Constantinople.  By  the  death  of  his 
parent  and  brother,  he  was  raised  to  the  caliphate  in  786,  and  began  the 
most  glorious  reign  of  all  the  Abbasside  dynasty. 

Haroun  11  Raschid.— -An  insulting  demand  made  by  the  Emperor 
Nicephorus  led  to  a  new  war  sdong  the  Byzantine  frontier.  Haroun 
entered  Asia  Minor,  devastating  the  cmmitry  with  fire  and  sword  as  far 
as  the  walls  of  Heraclea,  whence  the  approach  of  winter  compelled  him 
to  retreat  beyond  this  Taurus.  He  soon  found  it  necessary  to  repass 
these  mountains,  thdugh  covered  with  snow,  to  meet  his  enemy,  who 
was  secretly  advancing  at  the  head  of  all  his  forces.  At  Crasns  in 
Phrygia,  the  Greeks  suflOsred  a  terrible  defeat;  and  the  emperor  wait 
seduced  to  pumhase  a  cessation  of  hostiMes  by  the  payment  of  a  very 
large  sum  c^  money.  It  was  under  the  character  of  cmponent  to  the 
Greek  monarch  and  to  the  Caliph  of  Cordova,  that  Haroun  sent  an 
embassy  to  Charlemagne  in  799.  The  ^lory  of  his  rei^  was  tarnished 
b^  the  cruelty  which  he  practised  on  the  illustrious  family  of  the  Barme^ 
etdes,  two  of  whom,  Yahia  and  his  son  Jaafar,  had  the  entire  manage^ 
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q£  Haroan  to  Moh  a  degxee,  that  he  pat  them  todeatfa,  and  extermiiiatM 
almost  all  their  lelallons. 

The  cultivation  of  Arabian  letters,  begun  by  Almansor,  was  continued  under 
Haroun  with  increased  brilliancy.  The  &natic  admirers  of  the  prophet,  the 
fluecessors  of  the  barbairians  who  had  destroyed  the  hbrary  of  Alexandria,  m* 
phed  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  Qteek  laEttaage  and  the  translation  of  toe 
Measures  which  it  contained.  By  this  means  the  Arabs  acquired  the  elemeiafe 
of  mathematics,  medicine,  astronomy,  natural  history,  and  philosophy.  Tht 
pupils  soon  becoming  instructors,  gave  to  these  sciences  an  extent  and  develop* 
ment  previously  unknown.  They  created,  it  might  almost  be  said,  the  nataw 
adences — astronomy,  chemiBtr3r,  medicine,  the  mathematics,  algebra,  ih$ 
mechanical  arts ;  and  their  progress  in  these  pursuits  Was  attested  by  tM 
splendour  of  Bagdad,  Ispahan,  Kuia,  Damascus,  and  Cordova. 

In  the  department  of  Uterature,  the  Arabs  had  their  poets  and  historianii 
and  as  metaphysicians  they  made  known  the  works  of  Aristotle  to  the  Euro- 
peans. Wherever  they  settled,  numerous  schools  arose, — even  on  the  shorel 
of  Africa,  the  constant  refuge  of  barbarism.  Spain  still  preserves  the  memo- 
fials  of  their  magnificence ;  and  while  the  traveller  gazes  on  the  ruins  of 
Moorish  architecture,  so  light  and  elegant,  that  everywhere  cover  her  soil,  h^ 
looks  in  vain  for  the  300,000  inhabitants  of  Seville,  and  the  200,000  of  Toledo 
Anciently  Cordova  was  eight  leagues  in  circumference,  being  onljr  three  lea 
than  Rome  under  the  emperors,  and  contained  60,000  palaces,  with  263,00f 
private  houses.  The  diooese  of  Salamanca  comprehended  125  cities  or  townj^ 
where  only  thirteen  are  now  to  be  found.  In  Seville  might  be  counted  60,000 
looms  for  silk  alone,  while,  in  1742,  entire  Spain  reckoned  only  10,000  for  silk 
and  wool. 

SPAIN. 

Arab  Conquxst,  a,  d.  710.— The  Goihs  possessed  along  the  Afncai 
akore  the  town  of  Ceata  and  the  province  of  Tingitania,  governed  by 
Count  Julian,  whose  treason  introduced  the  Arabs  into  Spain.  Tarik, 
the  lieutenant  of  the  Emir  Musa,  crossed  the  straits  of  Hercules,  follow- 
ed  by  a  small  army  of  5000  men,  with  whom  he  took  pbssession  of  thfl 
castle  of  Algesiras,  and  of  the  rock  of  Calpe  which  afterwards  bore  his 
name,  Grebe^l'Thrik  or  Gibraltar.  Roderic  the  Gothic  king,  at  the  first 
iiews^  hastened  to  repel  the  invaders,  whom  he  fonnd  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Cadiz,  increased  indeed  in  numbers,  but  still  vastly  inferior  tti 
the  opposing  army.  Three  successive  days  were  marked  by  bloody  Bvt 
indecisive  drirmishes.  On  the  fourth,  however,  16,000  men  lay  dead 
en  the  field  of  Xeres,  and  Roderic  fled  from  the  battle  to  perish  ignoblv 
in  the  waters  of  the  Guadalquivir,  713.  The  victor  directed  his  march 
to  Toledo,  which  soon  fell ;  and  from  that  centre,  Spain,  which  hal 
lesisted  the  Roman  arms  two  kundted  years,  was  reduced  by  the  Sara^ 
oens  in  fifteen  months.  In  the  mountains  of  Asturias  the  flame  (^ 
liberty  still  burnt,  and  thence  in  a  later  age  rolled  down  that  tide  wbiek 
ceased  not  till  the  soil  of  Spain  was  freed  from  her  infidel  invadeffif* 
149S.  The  conquerors  manifested  great  moderation :  in  all  that  irelated 
to  themselves,  the  Christians  were  allowed  to  retain  their  own  Ivmf 
they  were  also  permitted  to  fill  certain  offices,  to  serve  in  the  army,  ^ 
intermarry  with  the  Moslem— theit  oidy  badge  of  servitude  heing  t^ 
heavy  impost. 

After  the  recall  of  Musa,  and  the  tragical  death  of  his  son,  Spain  was 
governed  by  deputies,  nominafted  by  the  viceroys  of  Aftica.  NumeroW 
Viatic  colonies  q>read  over  the  peiiiii8i:dat  advaaoing  ftgtieultare  and' 


without  aufferiag  its  diqrrace.  Tbe  Arabs  jef^atedly  Mvaded  Fnne^ 
in  maintenance  of  their  claims  to  the  proyince  of  Sgptini«Bia,  but  tbejr 
were  finally  checked  by  the  memorable  defeat  near  Tours,  which  saved 
France  and  Christendom  from  impending  desolation,  732. 

When  the  house  of  the  Ommiades  was  deposed  by  Abnl-Abbas,  ono 
Stember  of  the  family  alone  escaped  destruction  and  fled  to  Afiiea. 
Ileie  he  carried  on.  a  correspondence  with  the  piinoipal  Spanish  slieiksi 
who  pr^iared  an  insurrection  in  his  favour,  and  after  an  exile  of  four 
^ears,  Abdalrahman  landed  in  the  peninsula,  defeated  the  Abbasside 
governor  Youssef,  and  was  ][»roclaimed  Prince  of  the  Faithful  at  Coi^ 
aova.    Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  caliphate  of  the  West,  in  756. 

Abdalrahman  skilfully  triumphed  over  all  the  opposition  raised  by  the 
putisans  of  his  enemy,  forcea  the  governors  oi  Barcelona  and  Sara- 
ffOBsa  to  submission,  and  consolidated  the  throne  by  a  victory  over  the 
Emir  Magreb,  who  had  landed  in  Spain  to  support  the  disaflfected  sheiks. 
The  expedition  of  Charlemagne,  originating  in  similar  motives,  termi- 
nated in  the  submission  of  the  provinces  between  the  Ebro  and  ths 
Pyrenees.  Internal  cares  prevented  the  Ommiadan  prince  from  pros^ 
eating  the  sacred  war  with  any  success.  Hashem  I.  retaliated  the 
Frank  invasion  by  an  irruption  into  Aquitaine,  in  which  the  whole 
country  was  devastated  even  to  the  suburbs  of  Narbonne,  793 ;  and  so 
great  was  the  spoil  that  the  caliph^s  share  amounted  to  forty  thousand 
gold  purses.  W  ith  diis  and  the  aid  of  his  numerous  prisoners  he  com* 
pleted  the  great  mosque  at  Cordova,  begun  b^  Abdalrahman,  and  one 
of  the  largest  of  existing  edifices.  Its  length  is  6<M)  feet,  nearly  equal 
lo  that  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  its  width  250,  almost  double  that  of 
^e  metropolitan  church  in  Paris ;  100  columns  of  marble  or  of  jasper 
formed  the  interior  enclosure  of  the  cupola ;  by  means  of  993  others  it 
was  divided  into  nineteen  naves,  all  closed  by  gates  of  bronze  witfi 
flcnlptures  in  bas-relief,  those  of  the  great  gate  alone  being  in  massiv« 
gold;  4700  lamps  illuminated  the  interior  during  the  night,  and  con<* 
lomed  annually  130,000  pounds  weight  of  oil.  Hashem  also  constraolk 
<9d  canals  and  bridges,  founded  schools  for  the  Arabic  language,  forbade 
the  use  of  Latin,  and  obliged  the  Christian  to  relinquish  nis  vemacultw 
tongue.  Learned  men  and  poets  w«(e  encouraged,  and  the  Caliph  of 
Oortova  vied  in  magnificence  with  the  great  Haronn  al  Raschid. 

Christian  Spaim«— -The.  peninsula  was  not  entirely  conquered  by  the 
Arabs;  there  still  remained  a  small  number  of  Clmstians,  who,  pre- 
mring  liberty  to  servitude,  had  taken  refuge  in  ihe  mountains  of  As- 
Mas.  Here,  if  any  eredit  is  to  be  given  to  popular  tradition  in  &« 
abseoee  of  historical  testimony^  tiiey  dscted  Pelayo  king,  718,  from 
which  period  commenced,  on  the  banks  of  the  Douro^  that  series  of 
OBflades  which  terminated  in  ^e  conquest  of  Granada.  Pelayo  reign-* 
«1  over  the  kingd<»n^  of  Oviedo,  a  region  extending  to  between  thirty 
Bnd  forty  leagues,  and  defended  by  encircling  mountains.  Alphonso 
the  Catholic  took  Lugo,  Leon,  Astorga,  and  many  other  Castilian  cities, 
With  a  large  portion  of  Galicia,  including  BiB^a  and  Porto  Calle.  His 
son  Fruela  vigorously  executed  tiie  ecclesiastical  laws,  and  compelled 
^  Bunisters  of  the  ohmeh  to  live  in  eelibaey.  Continuing  his  Other's 
^ner,  heannihtlated^  as  we  are  told,  an  army  of  64,000  Saracens  that 
had  mvaded  Gilictm  destroyed  another  in  Castile,  and  with  the  spoUd 


fmnicihing  vxom  with  daath  who  had  refused  to  follow  him,  he  stabbed 
^ne  of  his  biotheip  with  his  own  hand*  He  was  himself  assasaiBatsd 
0oon  afterwards.  Alphonso,  his  BoOf  hsnng  gained  a  brilliant  victory 
oyer  tbe  Moors  near  Burgos,  receiyed  the  crown  on  the  field  of  battle, 
791.  This  monarch,  samamed  the  Chaste,  again  defeated  the  Arabs  at 
I^ugo,  fortified  Braga,  and  plundered  Lisbon*  He  founded  the  cels^ 
hrated  church  Compostella,  m  which  the  relies  of  St.  James  the  Graft 
were  said  to  be  preseryed. 

The  conauests  in  Spain  of  the  Moors  (so  called  from  Mauritania,  whence 
^y  embarked  for  the  Peninsula)  produoed  many  salutary  effects  in  EtiropSi 
The  taste  for  letters  ruiidly  spieaa  from  the  banks  of  the  fiiqihntes  to  dis 
Tagus.  The  schools  of  Cordova,  in  which  were  cultivated  many  braochas  <4 
scieoce  unknown  to  the  rest  of  £urope,  became  the  oreat  resort  of  the  leaoroM 
Christians  of  the  West.  The  celebrated  Gerbert,  afterwards  Po{>e  Sylvester 
II.,  was  one  of  the  first  who  studied  in  Spain.  Agriculture,  navigation,  and 
manufactures  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  Arabs  t  their  carpets,  gold  and  nlvct 
embroideries,  silks,  steel- work,  and  leather,  were  brought  at  an  early  peridd 
to  a  high  degree  of  perfection ;  and  by  their  means  the  arithmetical  nasMrab, 
cotton-paper,  and  gunpowder  were  introduced  into  £arope. 

ITALY. 

Origin  of  the  Pontifical  Soyersigntt.— The  earlier  part  of  Lmt> 
prand's  reign  was  occupied  in  reforming  the  abuses  of  the  Lombaid 
states,  and  checking  the  encroachments  of  the  great  vassals  of  ths 
crown ;  the  latter,  and  far  more  important  part,  from  its  inflnenee  oa 
posterity,  was  passed  in  religious  quarrels,  which  gave  rise  to  the  te» 
poral  power  of  the  Dopes,  and  entirely  destroyed  the  imperial  suprema^ 
in  Italy,  Rome,  lilce  the  Greek  cities  in  the  peninsula,  was  goyemsd 
by  dukes  subordinate  to  the  Exarch  of  Ravenna;  but  the  pontififs,  ths 
spiritual  masters  of  the  ancient  capital,  moderated  by  the  influence  o£ 
their  character  the  despotism  of  the  imperial  (^cers.  An  edict  of  Lee 
the  Iconoclast  changed  this  state  of  affairs,  and  disturbed  the  West,  ss 
it  had  already  embroiled  the  East.  Gregory  II.  protested  asaiast  tfas 
decree,  and  all  the  Greeks  in  Italy,  participating  in  his  iiidignati(M% 
expelled  their  dukes.  The  inhabitants  of  Ravenna  murdered  the  Ex* 
arch  Paul  and  opened  their  gates  to  Lni^raad,  who  seized  on  the  Ps» 
tapolis.  At  the  same  time,  Rome  formed  itself  into  a  republic,  aiii 
confided  the  supreme  magistrative  authority  of.  the  new  state  to  its 
bishop,  whose  temporal  power  extended  from  Viterbo  to  Terracins,  and 
Drom  Narni  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber*  Gregoiy  II.,  whose  fears  weH 
excited  by  the  Lombard  possession  of  the  exarchate,  ei^ered  mte  t 
secret  negotiation  with  the  newly-fonned  commonwealth  of  Teniosk , 
which  lent  its  fleet  to  Eutychius,  who,  after  he  had  expelled  the  Loot 
bards  from  his  dominions,  formed  a  trealy  with  them  tor  the  xecofiQF 
of  Rome,  729.  Gregory  III.  ascended  the  papal,  chair,  73U  withost 
soliciting  the  permission  of  the  emperor,  and  issued  an  anathema  afpM 
the  Iconoclasts.  The  irritated  JLeo  sent  a  powerful  fleet  a^nsthion 
but  it  was  scattered  and  destroyed  by  a  tempest  in  the  Adnatic ;  afitf 
which  event  Rome  had  nothing  more  to  fear  from  the  ByaantiDe  mlem 
The  elements  of  discord,  which  seemed  preparing  new  misfortanes  for 
Italy,  disappeared  yidth  the  death  of  the  pope  and  of  the  eastern  moDsni|if 
who  both  descended  to  the  tomb  in  the  same  yeax^41,  whither  Jjatk 
prand  soon  followed  them. 


"'^^ftrt'^r  i#B  LoM«ARiy'^moi>oM.^*91ie  deposHloii  oTHiMebr^nd,  the 
#Mji«f  Luitprand,  and  the  abdication  of  Ratchis  who  retfTed  to  Mount 
0tt88>no,  raised  to  the  throne  Astolphns.  He  completed  the  conquest 
<*f  tbe  exarchate,  752,  and  summoned  Rome  to  acknowledge  him  as  her 
Itowful  sovereign.  The  citizens  hesitated,  temporized,  and  finally  im- 
plored the  assistance  of  the  Franks,  754.  Pepin,  their  king,  after 
itBving  employed  his  mediation  in  vain,  raised  an  army  and  crossed  the 
Hips;  The  Lombards  were  defeated,  and  the  conquered  exarchate  was 
liestowed  upon  the  pope,  Stephen  III.,  Pepin  being  rewarded  with  the 
litle  of  Pairieian.  For  twen^  years  tiieir  kingdom  continued  sinking* 
vhile  the  prudence  and  cralt  of  Adrian  I.,  aided  by  the  genius  Sf 
ChiARLEMAGNE,  Were  preparing  to  overwhelm  their  expiring  monarchy, 
De^derius,  the  last  or  the  Lombard  sovereigns,  was  betrayed  into  the 
Rands  of  the  Franks,  774,  and  ended  his  life  in  the  retirement  of  the 
cloister.  Charles  assumed  the  Iron  Crown  and  the  title  of  King  of  the 
JLombarda.  Paul  Waniefrid,  the  chancellor  of  Desiderius,  for  hte  fre* 
anent  conspiracies  to  lestore  the  independence  of  his  countiy,  was  con* 
«em«ied  to  lose  his  eyes  and  hands,  when  Charlemagne,  imitating  the 
generosity  of  Caesar,  exclaimed,  "  Where  shall  we  find  hands  able  to 
write  history  as  these  have  done  !*'  The  authority  of  the  Frank  monarch 
extended  as  far  as  the  Garigliano;  while  the  country  to  the  south 
tcknoWledged  the  sovereignty  of  the  dukes  of  Benevento. 

FRANCE. 

Battlb  op  Toxjrs,  a.  d.  732. — Charles  Martel  (the  Hammer),  son 
tf  Pepin,  was  mayor  of  the  palace  in  Ostrasia,  bavins  succeeded  hie 
fether  in  714.  This  great  man  restored  and  supported  the  dignity  of 
ibe  throne,  successively  crushed  by  his  warlike  activity  the  German  and 
€rallie  rebels,  and  saved  Europe  from  the  hands  of  the  Saracens.  These 
mthusiasts  having  conquered  Africa,  and  crossed  the  Straits,  had  over* 
fan  Spain,  and  were  already  threatening  the  destruction  of  Fk^fcnce, 
Irhen  they  were  opposed  by  Martel,  between  Tours  and  Poitiers,  73^, 
^Rie  conflict  is  reported  to  have  lasted  seven  days,  and  the  Arabs  fled, 
leaving  300,000  of  their  number  dead  on  the  field.  "  The  victory  of 
Charles,"  says  Hallam,  "  has  immortalized  his  name,  and  may  justly 
tte  reckoned  among  those  few  battles  of  which  a  contrary  event  would 
have  essentially  varied  the  drama  of  the  world  in  all  its  subsequent 
eeenes — ^with  Marathon,  Atbela,  the  Metaurus,  Chalons,  and  Leipsic.** 
The  victor  endeavoured  to  complete  his  triumph  by  driving  the  Saracenii 
Beyond  the  Pyrenees,  and  was  so  far  successful  that  they  were  able  to 
i^tain  only  the  towns  of  Narbonne,  Agde,  Maguelone,  and  Beziers.  At 
fhe  death  of  Thierry  IV.  in  737,  the  throne  was  left  vacant,  but  Charles, 
Ander  liie  title  of  Duke  of  the  Franks,  continued  for  the  remainder  of  his 
Kfe  to  exercise  all  the  functions  of  sovereignty. 

Carlovingians. — On  the  death  of  Charles  Martel  in  741,  the  Frank 
(lominions  were  divided  atnongst  his  sons.  Pepin  had  Neustria,  Bur- 
gundy, and  Provence ;  Carloman  received  Ostrasia ;  while  Grypho,  the 
uiird  son,  obtaining  only  a  trifling  share  in  this  partition,  conspired  with 
some  of  the  turbulent  dukes — ^to  repress  whom  the  title  and  authority  of 
H  king  was  found  to  be  necessary.  ChiVderic  III.  was  placed  on  the 
&rone  in  742 :  Ostrasia,  however,  recognised  no  superior  but  Carloman, 
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[  the  oouDcil  of  LiplinM  ia  74^  wh«ii  the  Ghiietiaa  era  wa$  iotnh 
dneed  into  Fiance.  In  746,  he  retifed  into  a  numa^tery  at  Gafiuno^ 
leaTing  to  Pepin  his  pcHrtion  of  the  paternal  heritage.  Grypho,  again 
imtated  at  his  exclusion,  raised  the  German  prorinces  in  his  behalf,  bul 
was  defeated  by  his  eldest  brother,  who  remained  sole  master  of  the 
empire.  When  the  sufirages  of  the  nation,  imperfectly  represented  b^ 
the  aeclamations  of  the  Gamp  de  Mars,  had  conferred  the  r^al  anthos^ 
<m  Pepin,  it  was  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  the  church,  in  the  peraoa 
oC  Pope  Zachary,  752,  A  grand  revolution  was  now  completed,  wMdt 
veanited  into  one  system  all  the  fragments  of  the  Germanic  nation  die* 
peised  over  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  allied  indissoluhly  the  oo»i 
quering  race  with  the  Roman  population.  The  last  descendant  of  Gloria 
Ghilderic  III.,  was  deposed,  ana  the  Merovingian  dynasty  was  brought 
to  an  end  after  existing  370  years.* 

PspiN,  the  first  king  of  ^e  Garlovingian  dynasty,  a.  n.  753,  taught 
by  experience  and  by  the  faults  of  his  predecessors,  had  learnt  thir 
necessity  of  strengthening  the  kingly  power,  and  of  elevating  by  every 
means  this  safeguard  of  public  tranquillity.  He  began  by  cansin?  bi^ 
person  to  be  consecrated  by  fionitace  of  Mentz,  and  completed  his 
assigns  by  the  entire  conquest  of  Gaul.  Septimania  was  reduced  ui 
769,  and  Aquitaine  in  768.  The  country  now  regaining  tranquillity,  tlit 
national  assemblies  were  regularly  held,  and  no  endeavours  were  spared 
to  remedy  the  ^evances  of  the  preceding  reigns.  Desirous  of  preserv* 
ing  the  crown  m  bis  family,  and  procuring  the  favour  of  the  church,  he 
fsadily  agreed  to  the  prayer  of  Stephen  III.,  and  not  only  rescued  hirt 
iirom  hie  Lombard  enemies,  but  added  the  conquered  exarchate  of  B» 
V«nna  and  Pentapolis  to  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter. 

Charlemagne,  a.  d.  768. — ^In  a  general  assembly  of  the  chiefs  of  A^ 
nation,  the  inheritance  of  Pepin  was  divided  between  his  two  sons  I 
Charles  had  Neustria  and  Aquitaine;  Carloman,  Ostrasia  and  Bur- 
ffundy.  The  two  brothers,  from  the  very  first,  regarded  each  other  witii 
Jealousy ;  but  the  death  of  the  latter  in  771  prevented  the  consummatioii 
of  a  rivalry  that  would  have  weakened  both  kingdoms.  The  entii« 
Frank  monarchy  was  now  seized  upon  by  the  survivor,  to  the  prejudice 
of  his  nephews,  who,  with  their  widowed  mother,  took  refuge  at  th« 
court  of  Desiderius  the  Lombard,  whose  generous  reception  of  Queen 
Geberge  was  one  cause  of  the  Italian  war. 

"  Charlemagne,"  says  Sismondi,  "  claimed  as  a  saint  by  the  Church  f 
hy  the  French  as  their  greatest  king;  by  the  Germans  as  a  fellow»' 
eountryman;  by  the  Italians  as  their  emperor;  is  placed,  in  a  measorc, 
•t  the  head  of  all  modem  histories."  When  the  death  of  his  brofhW 
had  re-established  the  unity  of  the  Franks,  Charles  found  himself  i* 
possession  of  a  power  superior  to  that  of  any  of  his  pre^decessors.  H* 
oegan  a  series  of  expeditions  which  had  for  their  object  the  protectioa 
of  his  kingdom  against  the  invasions  of  the  German  tribes  on  the  northi 
and  of  the  Saracens  on  the  south.  He  subjugated  the  Lombard  kittf 
4om,  774,  and  next  carried  his  victorious  arms  against  the  Saxons,  who, 

*  The  tkmiij  of  Clovis  deteended  to  a  private  station,  and  it  is  coniectursd  that  tkj 
aoMeritF  of  tlM  foundor  of  the  Fnath  moaanhy  is  rqiresented  by  the  aota»f»m  « 
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I  munfiiMnd  fay  fk»  ftasks  livt  alwsfi  tttdUm  nndir  iMr  yok«, 
had  promtted  Pepin  to  reoem  raiflslooarim  itito  their  eoantry.  Hm 
iBpnident  menaoeB  of  St.  Libwin  having  irritated  them  agaiiMt 
Oluristianity,  they  burnt  the  choich  of  Deventer  in  HoUand,  vhiek  act 
of  Tiolence  served  as  the  pretext  for  hostilities  that,  with  obIj  some 
istermptnnBS,  endured  thiitf  years.  This  war  is  divided  into  three 
penoda,  namely,  from  T72  to  777 ;  from  778  to  786,  terminated  by  th# 
peaee  of  Horxheira ;  and  from  793  to  803.  The  ascendency  was  at 
lengtii  achieved  by  means  which  shock  every  feeling  of  humanity.* 
jkt  y^den,  in  783,  he  caased  4500  prisoners  to  be  massaeied  in  cold 
Uood.  Witikind,  ^e  second  Arminiaa  of  Germany,  the  chief  of  tilM 
wavlike  Ssocons,  embraced  the  ^pel,  and  acknowledged  the  sovero^giity 
of  Ghademagne,  after  which  his  name  disappears  from  history. 

While  engaged  in  &e  Saxon  vear,  Charles  had  promised  to  restore 
certain  Spanish  emirs  whom  the  Caliph  Abdalraliman  had  deposed  from 
ftttr  gov^nments.  Cressu^  the  Pyrenees,  he  received  ihe  doubtlal 
nhiidiaioii  of  the  pec»le  of  Ascay  and  Navane,  destroyed  Pampeluna, 
hut  sefiered  defeat  beiore  Saragossa.  Returning  into  Gaul,  a  coiuederale 
aBBy  of  Basques,  Sarac«as,  and  Asturians  attacked  him  in  the  valley  of 
Boiioesvalles,  when  his  rear-guaid  was  cut  in  pieces  to  a  man.  In  this 
fttal  day  the  hero  lost  his  most  illustrious  companions :  £g^hiaxd,  his 
ssnesoihal;  Anselm,  warden  of  the  palace;  and  the  famous  Roland* 
vaiden  of  the  frontier  of  Bretagne,  whom  the  ties  of  glory  even  more 
than  those  of  blood  attached  to  the  person  of  the  monarch.j 

Charlemagne,  having  visited  Rome  in  order  to  quell  a  tumult  which 
had  been  excited  against  Pope  Leo  III.  by  the  nephews  of  that  pontifPe 
fsedecesecnr,  was  consecrated  £mperor  of  the  Romans  by  the  gratoful 
occupant  of  the  papal  chair,  a.  d.  600.  His  territorial  possessions  wai<- 
ranted  him  in  claiming  the  additional  title  of  Emperor  of  the  West. 
All  France,  with  the  exception  of  Brittany,  acknowledged  his  power ; 
beyond  the  Pyrenees,  the  Spanish  march,  comprising  Rousillon  and 
Catalonia,  Navarre  and  Aragon,  was  subject  to  his  jurisdiction ;  while 
in  G^many,  a  line  drawn  from  the  Elbe  through  Magdeburg  and  Passau 
would  have  marked  his  eastern  frontier.  Many  other  nations  were  his 
tributaries:  indeed,  all  that  part  of  Europe  which  lies  between  the 
Ehro  and  the  Elbe,  the  frontiers  of  modem  Naples  and  the  Eyder,  sub* 
mitted  to  his  sway. 

The  ceremony,  which  conferred  on  Charlemagne  the  imperial  title, 
raised  him  in  the  general  opinion  far  above  the  kingly  power,  and  invest 
ed  him  with  absolute  dominion.  It  brote  the  last  and  feeble  links 
which  still  united  Rome  and  Constantinople,  and  introduced  new  rela* 
tions  between  the  imperial  courte.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Leo  IIL 
meditated  the  chimerical  design  of  reuniting  the  two  empires  by  the 

*  Among  the  aeTeritiee  of  Charlemagne  was  the  institution  of  the  Secret  Tribunal  of 
Westphalia,  a  sort  of  inquisition  appointed  to  present  the  apostasy  and  rebellion  of  tlie 
Batons.  This  terrible  system  of  judicial  administration  lasted  till  16J0,  when  the  great 
^lector.  Frederick  William,  shocked  at  its  enormities,  eflected  its  formal  abolition.— 8m 
€>Djse*8  Letter  on  the  Secret  Tribunal  of  Westphalia. 

flTie  exploits  of  Roland,  presented  to  the  imagination  of  the  warriors  of  the  middle 
ues  by  the  militarv  song  that  bears  his  name,  and  which  led  the  Normans  to  victory  at 
Hastioffs,  were  above  all  rendered  popular  by  the  romantic  history  of  Charlemagne  and 
Xolan^  ascribed  toTurpin,  arebbtshop  of  Rheims,  a.d.773;  hot  which  bears  internal 
cvidenee  of  having  been  eooiposed  abottt  the  tim«  of  the  First  Crasade,  in  the  eleveBtll 
eeatiuy. 
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t«ro  ohuiGheB  by  the  marriage  of  Charles  wi^  Ifas  Empfiess  Iieiie,  wiio 
had  just  suoeeeded  her  scm  on  the  Byzantine  throne.  The  Frank 
monareh  expired  in  814. 

Observations  on  the  Idfe  of  Charlemagne. 

I.  Political  life. —  Inde{>endeBtty  of  those  conquests  by  which  ChariemagiM 

acquired  two- thirds  of  the  Roman  empire,  he  is  worthy  of  our  notice  as -a  aiet 
legislative  reformer.  Two  national  assemblies  (placita)  were  held  annual^,  to 
which  all  the  clergy  and  laity  repaired  to  enact  such  laws  as  the  public  weal 
required.  His  cares  extended  alike  over  the  most  distant  as  the  nearest  parts 
of  his  vast  empire,  and  by  his  public  acts  he  endeavoured  to  promote  the  hap- 
.  skiess  of  his  people.  This  led  him  to  reform  the  coinage ;  to  establkh  the 
lesal  divisions  oi  money;  to  repair  old  and  oODStruct  new  roads;  to  found 
schools ;  to  collect  Ubraries ;  to  build  bridges ;  and  to  facilitate  commerce  by 
uniting  the  ocean  with  the  Black  Sea,  by  cutting  a  canal  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
Danube.  The  Capitularies  of  Charlemagne,  nrst  collected  in  827,  prove  that 
he  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  rights  of  property,  and  what  was  consistent 
with  the  liberty  of  the  subject  All  weighty  matiere  concerning  life  or  goods 
were  tried  before  a  hind  of  jury,  with  an  appeal  to  the  sovereign.  Special 
judges  {missi  regii)  were  also  appointed  to  hold  assises  from  place  to  piace»  to 
inquire  into  the  administration  of  justice,  enforce  its  execution,  and  expel  those 
who  misconducted  themselves  in  their  various  judicial  offices. 

II.  His  literary  life. —  His  acquirements  were  probably  not  very  great,  as, 
tmtil  the  age  of  thirty-two,  he  was  ignorant  of  the  first  elements  of  science. 
Xt  is  doubtful  if  he  could  write ;  and  MabiUon  says,  *'  he  had  a  mark  to  him- 
self, like  an  honest,  plain-dealing  man.''  He  spoke  several  languages,  end 
daily  received  lessons  from  eminent  teachers  in  the  seven  hberal  arts."*  JBie 
gatnered  about  him  the  learned  of  every  country ;  founded  an  academy  in 
which  he  took  the  name  of  David,  and  the  accomplished  Englbhman  Alati»t 
that  of  Horace. 

III.  His  private  life  exhibits  the  characteristics  of  a  barbarian  and  a  eon« 
queror.  He  was  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  and  regardless  of 
human-life ;  but  he  was  affable  in  conversation,  temperate  in  his  repasts,  and 
simple  in  his  dress.  A  hundred  and  twenty  guards  watched  every  night  around 
his  bed,  each  holding  in  the  one  hand  a  drawn  sword,  and  in  the  other  a  burn- 
ing torch.  Mr.  Haltam  thus  sums  up  his  character :  "  He  stands  alone  like  a 
beacon  upon  a  waste,  or  a  rock  in  the  broad  ocean.  His  reign  affords  a  soUtary 
resting-place  between  two  long  periods  of  turbulence  anaignominy,  deriving 
the  advantages  of  contrast  both  from  those  of  the  preceding  dynasty,  and  of  a 
posterity  for  whom  he  had  formed  an  empire  which  they  were  unworthy  and 
unequal  to  maintain.*' 

THE  WORLD  IN  THE  TIME  OF  CHARLEMAGNE. 
End  of  the  Eighth  Century. 

Westesn  Em  firs. 

France. — Charlemagne  possessed  neariy  all  Fiance,  great  part  of  GwauMff 
the  half  of  Italy,  part  of  Spain,  and  was  the  arbiter  of  the  remainder  ef  the 
West.  The  language  of  the  Franks  was  still  Teutonic,  and  continued  so  until 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  century. 

Eastern  Empire. 

Irene,  stained  with  the  blood  of  her  son,  reigned  at  Constantinople,  and 
administered  justice  from  the  Bosphorns  to  the  Adriatic.    Tottering  on  a  throne 

*  Tlie  sciences  had  long  been  divided  into  two  puts,  tbe  (mt«m  Nnd  guadrivimm;  tlM 
first  comprehending  grammar  (t.  «  philology),  logic,  and  rhetoric;  the  second,  mnfie, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astronomy.  Few  persons  mastered  tbe  latter  four,  and  ta  be 
perfect  in  the  three  former  was  rare. 
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mnet  free  from  ik»  vaolMwe  of  reMlion  aad  fimaitidiiD,  pre«ed  on  the  north 
by  the  Bulgarians,  attacked  m  different  quaiten  bf  the  Mofaainniedani,  tfav 
celebrated  woman,  an  extraordinary  mixture  of  i^reat  virtuea  and  greater  cxiffies» 
of  talent  and  weakneae  atiil  preeenred  the  em|HM. 

Eiffpnts  OF  TBB  Galxpbs. 

Haronn  a1  Raschid  was  master  of  great  part  of  Asia  and  all  the  northeni 
coast  of  Africa.    He  was  obeyed  from  the  Imaus  to  Mount  Atlas. 

Secordaby  Poweks. 

DmniABX  resisted  the  ambitions  designs  of  Charlemagne;  and  Godfrey, 
while  he  closed  the  entranee  to  this  peninsula  against  the  troops  of  the  Frank 
coqqoercHr,  sent  forth  from  Noeway  those  swarms  of  warnors  which  mado 
successive  descents  upon  the  Western  Empire. 

Sw£OEir  and  Russia  were  as  yet  insi^ncant  powen ;  and  Polakd,  already 
became  an  elective  monarchy,  was  of  httle  importance. 

Bohemia  was  the  prey  ot  the  barbarous  Sclavonians,  whom  the  thirst  of 
plunder  had  attracted  into  Grermany.  The  Huns,  successors  of  the  ferodooi 
people  who  had  devastated  Europe,  settled  at  last  in  Pannonia,  from  which 
country  they  attacked  the  frontiers  of  the  Western  Empire.  Under  the  nam* 
of  the  Avars  they  carried  terror  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople. 

Spain  presented  a  great  battle-field  for  the  Moors  and  Christians.  Tha 
latter,  though  inferior  to  their  enemies  in  number,  riches,  and  knowledge,  were 
more  warlike  and  united ;  and,  by  unwearied  courage  and  constancy,  ^adually 
enlarged  their  boundaries. 

The  South  of  Itaxy  was  disputed  hr  the  Saracens  and  Greeks. 

Rome,  apparently  submissive  to  Charlemagne,  favoured  the  popes,  who  cob* 
stantly  endeavoured  to  extend  their  influence,  temporal  and  spvitual. 

Venice,  placed  between  two  powerful  empires,  affected  to  recognise  tho 
sovereignty  of  the  one  which  was  too  weak  to  be  feared,  and  thus  avoided  tht 
yoke  of  the  other. 

Ekoland  was  about  to  beein  her  glorious  career.  The  numerous  states  into 
which  the  country  was  divided  were  gradually  united  to  the  kingdom  of  tho 
West  Saxons. 

Construct :  A  map  of  Europe,  with  the  boundaries  of  the  governments  as 
they  existed  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  distinguishing  the  M<^ammedsn 
from  the  Christian  states. 

THE  CHURCH. 

The  union  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  was  threatened  at 
the  close  of  the  serenth  century  by  the  controversy  respecting  the  wor- 
ship of  images,  which  ended  in  the  revolt  of  Italy,  the  temporal  power 
of  the  popes,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Empire  of  the  West.    In  reject- 
ing the  Pagan  creed,  many  of  the  early  Christians  sttU  clung  to  its 
.  superstitions ;  and  the  images  of  the  gods  and  heroes  of  antiquity,  under 
'  new  names,  were  still  regarded  as  objects  of  adoration  in  the  churches. 
The  reproaches  of  the  Jews  and  Mohammedans,  with  the  yictories  of 
the  latter,  awoke  the  more  rational  portion  of  the  Greeks  to  a  sense  of 
their  condition.    Leo  the  Iconoclast  proscribed  the  use  of  images  and 
religious  pictures,  and  the  eastern  <^urcheswere  cleansed  from  idolatry 
in  726.     In  a  general  council  held  at  Constantinople,  754,  after  «z 
'  months' deliberation,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  all  visible  symbols 
of  Christ,  except  the  eucharist,  were  blasphemous;  and  that  image- 
worship  was  not  only  a  corruption  of  Christianity^  but  a  renewal  of 
Paganism.     The  imperial  edicts  founded  on  this  decision  were  no 
received  without  frequent  tumults ;  and  the  daring  malecontents,  heade<> 
18* 


hj  some  unscrupnloira  ^oonks,  eiid&iig«Nid  tibe  emjMtor's  perwm,  aai 
even  yentured  to  attack  the  city.    The  Bishop  of  Kome  was  far  fnNii 

.  approving  of  these  measures ;  and  Gregoiy  II.,  in  a  letter  to  the  Emperot 
Leo,  had  the  boldness  to  maintain  that  the  use  of  images  had  descended 
from  the  apostolic  ages.  Carrying  his  zeal  or  ambition  still  farther,  he 
excommanicated  the  Greek  emperor,  and  proceeded  to  take  possession 

'  of  the  exarchate.  In  the  synod  of  Rome,  769,  called  the  council  of  the 
Lateran,  it  was  ordered  that  images  should  be  honoured  according  t» 
ancient  tradition,  and  the  Greek  council  of  754  was  anathematized ;  but 
idolatry  was  not  extirpated  in  the  East.  The  Empress  Irene  called  t 
seventh  general  council — the  second  of  Nice — by  which  the  worsiup 
of  images  was  restored,  787,  and  its  decisions  were  confirmed  by  Pope 
Adrian  I. 

During  the  fife  succeeding  reigns  the  contest  was  maintained  between 
the  two  parties  with  undiminished  vigour  and  varying  success.  It  is 
honourable  to  the  churches  of  the  West— France,  Germany,  Spain,  and 
England— that  they  took  a  middle  course,  at  once  reproving  the  fury  of 
the  Iconoclasts  and  the  superstition  of  the  Greeks. 

All  the  laws  of  Charlemagne  were  favourable  to  the  clergy,  at  that 
time  the  sole  depositaries  and  dispensers  of  learning ;  and,  m  a  great 
number  of  mixed  diets  held  by  this  prince,  the  bishops  in  concert  with 
the  sovereign  were  anxiously  engaged  in  promoting  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  prosperity  of  the  church.  The  decrees  of  the  general  council 
<^  787,  having  been  misunderstood  by  the  Gallican  clergy,  were  con- 
demned by  three  hundred  prelates  at  Frankfort,  794,  who  did  not,  how- 
ever, adopt  the  errors  of  the  Iconoclasts.  In  this  latter  council  were 
abjured  the  heretical  doctrines  of  Felix,  bishop  of  Urgel,  who,  distin- 
guishing two  natures  in  Jesus  Christ,  maintained  that,  considered  as  a 

;  man,  the  son  of  Mary  was  the  son  of  God  by  adoption  only. 

The  second  general  council,  held  at  Constantinople  in  381,  had  caused 

» to  be  inserted  in  the  Nioene  creed  the  doctrine  that  the  Holy  Ghost  pro- 

.  eeedeth  from  the  Father ;  to  which,  in  653,  the  eighth  council  of  Toledo 
added  '^  and  the  Son'*  (filioque)^-a  clause  not  Ion?  after  adopted  into 
the  Gallican  ritual.  Pope  Adrian  L,  alarmed  at  this  innovation,  sub- 
mitted it  for  the  examination  of  the  synod  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  809,  by 

.whom  the  addition  was  recognised,  and,  although  rejected  by  the  Greek 
church,  received  in  a  short  time  the  papal  apprdi>ation. 

The  popes  were  not  temporal  sovereigns  before  the  invasion  of  Italy 

.  by  Pepm,  although  they  doubtlessly  exerted  considerable  political  in- 

.  fluence.  They  were  the  subjects  of  the  Greek  emperor,  and  their  inter- 
ference with  the  civil  magistrate  was  confined  to  mere  admonition. 
The  most  violent  defenders  of  the  papal  encroachments  have  been  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  as  fabulous  the  pretended  donation  made  by  Oob- 
stantine  to  Sylvester  I.,  314.  Those  forgeries  of  Isidore,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  False  Decretals,  appeared  about  the  end  of  this  century.* 
But  the  ambition  of  the  Frank  monarchs  led  to  far  more  dangerous  con- 
sequences ;  and  the  appeal  of  Pepin  to  Pope  Zachary  was  assumed  as 

*  Saint  l8idr)re,  archbishop  of  Seville,  who  died  in  636,  had  made  a  collection  of  aH 

'  the  canons  of  the  Spanish  churches  which  were  most  favourable  to  the  papal  assiimp* 

tions.    Riculf,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  brought  them  into  France,  and  being  seconded,  it 

is  supposed,  bv  the  monk  Isidore  Mercator  or  Peccator,  disseminated  them  throughout 

the  country,  having  previously  interpolated  severiU  pretended  lettera  of  the  earltet 
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p.  preo^nt  for  att  tii0  mbseqiiaiil  xumf0dam  of  the  Vatican,  l^^ 
d<Hiation  of  the  exarchate  of  RaTeana  to  the  Biehc^  of  Rome,  and  Us 
confirmation  by  Charlemagne,  had  a  natural  tendency  to  elevate  the 
papal  power;  and  we  shall  soon  be  called  upon  to  witness  the  unbound- 
ed ?unDltion  of  the  Roman  pontiSs. 

In  the  pontificate  of  Zachary,  the  court  of  Germany  decided  that  no 
metropolitan  could  enter  upon  his  functions  without  havinff  preyiously 
received  the  pallium  from  the  pontiff.*  This  important  decision  was 
eBtablished  by  the  eiprhth  general  council,  869,  whereby  ^e  popes  were 
gradually  inyested  with  the  right  of  confirming  or  annulling  the  episcop^ 
Sections,  and  with  the  means  of  keeping  foreign  dignitanes  in  depend- 
ence  on  the  Roman  see* 

APPENDIX  TO  EIGHTH  CENTURY.  ^ 

Fine  ArtSifnm  the  FaU  of  Rome  to  Charlemagne. 

Christianity,  whi<!h  afterwards  contributed  to  raise  the  arts  to  great  perfectioD, 
began  by  inflicting  the  most  grievous  injuries.  The  ardent  teal  of  many  bishope 
Ind  already  demolished  temples  to  build  churches,  and  broken  those  repre- 
#«[ttation8  m  stone  or  bronze  so  mnch  abhorred  by  Christians,  long  bewra 
Theodosius  had  published  his  edict  proscribkig  the  pictures  and  statues  of 
Paganism.  Some  fine  temples  had  been  preserved  by  appropriating  tbem  to 
the  Christian  worship.  Thus  Boniface  VI.  dedicated  tne  Pantheon  of  Agrippa 
to  All  Saints ;  and  the  parthenon  of  Pericles,  without  a  change  of  name,  was 
consecrated  to  the  Virgin.  The  succeasiye  invasionB  of  the  Germans,  Persians, 
and  Arabians  caused  the  greatest  injtiry  to  the  achievements  of  genius ;  and 
smong  their  ruins  the  prc^luctions  of  art  were  few  and  ephemeral.  The  tri- 
umphal arch  of  Constantine  at  Rome ;  the  golden  ^ate  raised  at  Constantinople 
by  Theodosius  the  Great ;  the  column  erected  to  his  honour  by  the  filial  piety 
of  Arcadius ;  a  few  remains  at  Ravenna  and  Terracina  of  the  age  of  Theodoric ; 
.the  bridge  of  Salaro  over  the  Anio,  rebuilt  by  Narses,  are  almost  the  only 
'  architectural  monuments  of  these  great  men.  Theodonc  encouraged  the  arts, 
and  appointed  officers  to  protect  tne  public  buildings  throughout  Italy.  The 
.  rotunda  of  Ravenna,  whose  cupola  consists  of  a  single  stone  cut  in  the  quarrits 
of  Istria,  belongs  to  his  reign. 

The  Gothic,  or  what  is  sometimes  termed  the  "  Pointed"  style  of  archi- 
tecture, begins  to  appear  about  this  time.  The  ogive,  not  unknown  under 
Constantine,  is  found  combined  with  semicircular  arcs  in  the  aqueduct  of  Jos* 
tinian.  The  last  effort  of  ancient  art  was  the  temple  of  St  Sophia,  the  work  of 
Anthemius  of  Tralles  and  Isidore  of  Miletus.  It  is  the  model  of  churches  built 
in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross.  Under  Charlemagne  the  skill  of  the  architects 
was  so  imperfect  that,  to  raise  the  cathedral  and  palace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  it 
was  necessary  to  bring  from  Ravenna  the  columns  and  mosaics  which  had 
adorned  the  residence  of  the  later  Roman  emperors.  Painting  declined  ;  but 
we  have  still  a  few  relics  of  miniature  in  the  marginal  drawings  that  explain  and 
decorate  the  text  of  the  ancient  manuscripts,  none  of  which  are  earUer  than  (he 
sixth  eentury. 

By  a  fatality  without  example,  while  the  violence  of  invasion  and  the  confls* 
gration  of  cities  destroyed  many  copies  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  it 
happened  that  in  the  "West  as  well  as  in  the  East,  the  richest  depositories  of 
learning  became  the  prey  of  the  flames.  At  Constantinople,  an  accident 
destroyed  the  library  of  the  Octagon,  476,  founded  by  Constantine.    The  fana- 

*  The  pallium  was  originally  a  mantle  sent  by  the  Byzantine  emperors  to  the  great 

prelates,  for  which  a  stole  of  white  wool  was  afterwards  substituted.    Symmacbus  was 

the  first  pope  who  sent  a  pallium  to  St.  Cesarius,  bishop  of  Aries  and  perpetual  vicar  of 

the  holy  chair  in  Gaul,  513.    From  vicars  and  primates  the  honour  passed  to  metropo* 

'  litaiM,  to  oertaio  bishops,  atad  evsn  |o  abbots. 
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ticism  of  the  Issnrian  Leo  completed  tbe  ruin  of  whst  the  fire  had  qmed,  TSOW 
The  library  of  Alexandria  underwent  a  more  mehmcholy  fate.  Burnt  once  b^ 
Jalins  Caesar,  condemned  with  other  Pagan  monuments  by  the  decree  «« 
Theodoflins,  390,  it  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  fimatic  Arabians  in  6iO.  Ons 
of  the  snccessors  of  Omar,  the  Caliph  Yezid,  commanded  the  destruction  of  tli» 
libraries  of  Syria,  already  many  times  derastaied  by  the  ravages  of  the  two 
Chosroes.  In  Africa  the  Cyrenais  had  become  a  yast  ruin,  when  the  Muarai* 
mans  added  it  to  their  provinces ;  but  these  barbarians  overwhelmed  Ite 
treasures  of  science  under  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  Hippona,  and  Taeaste.  At 
Rome,  the  temple  of  Apollo  Palatinus  had  preserved  from  the  time  of  Augustus 
the  masterpieces  of  classical  literature ;  but  a  conflagration  reduced  them  t» 
ashes  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century. 

In  the  monastic  schools,  the  relics  of  science  faund  an  asylum :  there  ^hm 
seven  liberal  arts  were  cultivated,  and  the  profane  authors  studied*  Manoscripltf 
were  copied,  and  caligraphy  became  an  art ;  but  frequently  ignorant  or  fanatical 
monks  transcribed  litanies  or  holy  legends  over  the  effaced  episodes  of  Virgil  or 
the  periods  of  Cicero. 


NINTH  CENTURY. 


Grsex  Empire.— 813,  Leo  the  Armenian. -« 843,  Midiael  in.-«867,  Bfaoe- 

donian  Dynasty.— «86,  Leo  VL 
Arabia.— 600,  The  Aglabites.— «13,  Ahnamon.— 841,  Turkish  Guard.— 870, 

Motamed — Mohammedan  heresies. 
Sfadt.— ^1,  Barcelona  captured  by  the  Franks.— ^866,  Alphonso  the  Great.--* 

Moorish  literary  Era. 
Francs.  —  800,  Charlemagne,  Emperor. —814,  Louis  the  Debonnaire.  —840, 

Charles  the  Bald.  —  843,  Treaty  of  Verdun. —887,  Charles  the  Fat,  dep.  — 

888,  Eudes. — 843-886,  Norman  Ravages. 
Gbrmant.— 817,  Louis. — 846-874,  Sclavoman  Incursions.— 881,  Charles  th« 

Fat.— 888,  Amulph.— 899,  Louis  IV,  the  ChUd. 
Italt.— 817,  Bernard  d.— 844,  Louis  IL— 893,  Berenger  of  Friuli.  — 896, 

Amulph,  Emperor. 
Britain.— 800,  Egbert. — 832,  Danish  Invasions.— 872,  Alfred  the   Great— 

871,875  Battles  of  Wilton  and  Edindon.— 900,  Death  of  Alfred.— Anglo- 
Saxon  v/onstitution. 
Church.— 854,  Pope  Joan  (Benedict  II.).— 861,  Greek  Schism— Saint  Worship. 

—867,  Adrian  II. 

GREEK  EMPIRE. 

With  the  reign  of  Nicephorus  L  recommenced  the  reverses  of  the 
empire.  His  character  v^as  stained  with  the  odious  vices  of  avarice 
ana  hypocrisy ;  nor  was  his  want  of  virtue  redeemed  by  any  superior 
talents.  The  Arabs  destroyed  Heraclea  on  the  Enxine,  took  Cyprus, 
devastated  Rhodes,  and  compelled  the  emperor  to  pay  tribute,  a.  d.  807. 
About  four  years  later,  the  Bulgarians  utterly  exterminated  an  imperial 
army,  and  slew  Nicephorus  who  commanded  in  person.  Michael  L 
endeavoured  to  check  these  barbarians,  but  was  vanquished  at  Adriano- 
ple,  and  deposed  in  favour  of  Leo  V.  the  Armenian,  813,  in  whose  reign 
also  Thrace  was  ravaged,  Adiianople  reduced,  and  50,000  prisoners 
transported  beyond  the  Danube.  On  the  death  of  the  Bulgarian  chief 
who  had  conducted  these  invasi9nm  Leo  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  his 
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toimtiy,  and  compelled  the  new  kban  to  conclude  a  peace  for  Ibiilf 
fkn.  This  interval  of  repose,  so  honourably  procured,  was  employed 
$t  restoring^  the  ruined  cities,  and  reestablishing  order  in  the  adminia- 
j^on  of  Slb  empire.  Michael,  afterwards  emperor,  who  bad  aasiated  in 
iwvestiDg  Leo  with  the  purple,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  rewards  that 
had  been  showered  upon  him,  entered  into  various  conspiracies,  which 
were  seyerally  detected ;  and  at  last  the  ungrateful  Phrygian  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  burned  alive  in  the  furnace  of  the  baths.  But  a  brief  delay 
m  the  execution  of  this  cruel  order,  cost  the  emperor  his  life.  On  the 
looming  of  Christmas-day,  a  body  of  conspirators,  disguised  as  priests, 
with  arms  beneath  their  dresses,  intruded  themselTes  into  his  private 
«bapd,  and  rushed  upon  him  jost  as  he  began  to  chant  the  first  psalm« 
He  long  and  vigorously  defended  himself  with  a  weighty  cross  he  had 
ffrasped,  till  a  well-aimed  blow  severed  his  right  arm  from  his  body. 
As  he  fell,  his  cry  for  pity  was  savagely  answered,  '*  This  is  the  hour 
of  vengeance,  not  of  mercy !"  820. — Michael  II.  the  Stammerer  was 
carried  from  his  prison  to  the  throne,  which  he  disgraced  by  his  vices. 
Thomas  ^e  Cappadocian  disputed  his  title,  and  laid  siege  to  the  capital ; 
bat  falling  into  the  power  df  the  monarch,  he  suffered  Sie  mutilation  of 
bis  hands  and  feet. 

The  Arabs,  still  continuing  their  incursions,  circumscribed  the  Greek 
possessions  in  Italy  to  ^e  city  of  Naples,  820 :  in  823  they  conquered 
tliete,  and  Sicily  in  827. 

Theophilus  the  Unfortunate,  a  just  and  brave  prince,  punished  th9 
Burderers  of  Leo  Y.,  embellished  as  well  as  fortified  Constantinoplef 
and  patronised  the  arts  and  sciences.  He  several  times  attacked  the 
Arabs,  but  eventuadly  lost  Ancyra,  and  his  native  town  Amorium. 
Michael  III.,  842,  ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  five  years,  under 
the  regency  of  his  prudent  mother  Theodora ;  but  as  he  grew  up  he  threw 
off  her  easy  yoke,  and  imitating  the  vices  of  Nero  and  Heliogabalus, 
became  as  contemptible  as  he  was  odious.  The  factions  of  the  circus 
were  revived ;  the  safety  of  the  empire  was  neglected  for  the  result  of  a 
horse-race ;  and  the  ceremonies  of  religion  were  profaned  by  his  impiety. 
In  this  reign  began  the  separation  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches, 
hi  the  excommunication  of  Photius,  whose  election  to  the  patriarchate 
I»d  been  disapproved  by  Nicholas  I.  The  infatuated  prince  was  mu> 
dered  in  an  hour  of  intoxication,  and  the  sceptre  passed  to  the 

MACEBomAN  Dynasty,  a.  d.  867. — ^Basil  I.  was  said  to  count  among 
lu8  ancestors  the  Persian  Arsacides,  the  great  Constantino,  and  the 
Macedonian  Alexander.  His  youth  had  been  spent  among  the  Bulga- 
rians; but,  uniting  with  some  fellow-captives,  he  boldly  made  his  way  to 
Ae  Grecian  capital.  Here  he  gradually  rose  to  the  highest  offices  of 
state,  not  more  by  his  great  personal  merits  than  by  his  compliance  with 
^e  vices  of  the  emperor;  and  under  this  founder  of  the  new  dynasty  the 
«opire  began  to  revive  from  its  decay.  He  passed  the  Euphrates,  forced 
■cveial  emirs  to  acknowledge  his  power,  protected  Dalmatia  and  the 
rfsing  city  of  Ragusa  against  the  Agiabites,  and  re-established  the  throne 
of  Lombardy  by  expellmg  the  Arabs  from  Apulia  and  Calabria.  His 
wms  were  formidable  to  the  barbarians,  while  his  prudent  administration 
^  financial  matters  replenished  an  exhausted  treasury,  and  promoted  the 
b&ppiness  of  his  people.  He  began  the  revisal  of  the  Justinian  code; 
^  the  Basilics,  completed  by  his  son,  are  an  honour  to  his  genius  and 
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philanthropy.  Accident  put  an  end  to  bis  life  in  a  stag^hunt,  and  h* 
was  succeeded  by  Lko  VL  the  Philosopher,  886,  who  trod  in  the  st^ 
of  his  fathen  He  was  not,  however,  equally  successful  in  his  for^ga 
wars,  being  compelled  to  yield  to  the  superior  valour  of  the  Arabs  and 
Bulgarians.  His  marriage  to  a  fourth  wife,  Zoe,  caused  a  schism  b*» 
tween  him  and  the  church.     He  died  in  911. 

ARABIA. 

The  political  decline  of  the  Arabian  empire  began  in  the  reign  of  ita 
greatest  caliph,  Haroun.  In  756,  Spain  became  independent;  in  789, 
Fez  was  built,  destined  to  be  the  capital  of  a  petty  kingdom ;  and  at  tha 
end  of  the  century  the  Aglabite  dynasty  was  founded,  which  governed 
a  territory  extending  from  Tunis  to  the  Egyptian  frontier.  It  was  m 
combating  against  a  rebel  chief  in  Khorassan  that  Haroun  al  Raschid 
met  his  death,  808. 

Almamon,  a.  d.  813,  after  several  years  of  internal  dissension,  raised 
himself  to  the  throne  of  his  father.  He  continued  the  patronage  which 
iJie  other  had  accorded  to  literature,  eagerly  seeking  and  translating  th© 
philosophical  writings  of  Greece.  In  his  rdgn,  a  degree  of  the  great 
circle  of  the  earth  was  measured,  determining  the  circumference  of  tbs 
globe  at  24,000  miles.  In  the  science  of  medicine,  Rhazes  and  Avi- 
cenna  rank  with  Hippocrates ;  and  chemistry,  though  degraded  by  bein^ 
connected  with  alchymy,  owes  its  origin  and  improvement  to  the  Arar 
bians.  Al  Motassem,  who  had  succeeded  Almamon,  in  833,  was 
recalled  from  quelling  some  civil  commotions,  to  face  the  active  Theo- 
philus,  838.  One  dearly-purchased  battle,  followed  by  the  obstinals 
siege  of  Amorium,  which  had  fallen  into  the  power  of  the  GreekSy 
terminated  a  war  in  which  200,000  lives  were  sacrificed. 

Arab  Sects.— ^Motassem  was  unable  to  take  advantage  of  his  successes; 
for,  while  the  Greeks  were  pressing  him  in  the  north,  be  had  to  contend  with 
formidable  internal  enemies.  Heresies  appeared  in  Islamism  almost  from  its 
very  commencement ;  in  659  the  Earidjies  took  exception  to  the  doctrines  of 
fatalism,  and  it  was  one  of  this  sect  that  assassinated  Ali.  In  737,  new  atfacka 
were  made  upon  several  of  the.  dogmas  and  practices  of  the  Mohammedanc 
In  742,  Djead  Ibn  Dirkhem  impugned  the  Koran,  denying  its  divine  orifflii. 
and  founded  a  considerable  sect  m  the  East.  In  758,  Achmet  Rav«ndi  preached 
the  Indian  tenet  of  metempsychosis,  and  pretended  that  the  soul  of  Adam  had 
been  transmitted  to  the  body  of  the  Caliph  Aimonsor.  Seventeen  years  later, 
Hakem  with  the  golden  mask  revived  this  doctrine  and  added  to  its  abeurditiea. 
When  he  was  besiesed  in  the  city  to  which  he  had  retired,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  orthodox  Mussulmans,  he  set  fire  to  faia 
habitation  ana  flung  himself  into  the  midst  of  the  flames,  exclaiming,  "  I  depart 
for  heaven ;  let  him  who  desires  to  share  in  my  felicity  imitate  my  example.'* 
His  wife,  children,  and  partisans,  ail  precipitated  themselves  into  the  burning 


But  of  all  those  various  heresies,  the  one  which  was  checked  with  theffraati 
amount  of  human  suffering  was  that  of  Babek  Khourremmi.  The  PerEoa 
had  long  been  regarded  as  the  freest  and  most  civilised  people  of  the  East ;  an^f 
after  the  Arabs  had  destroyed  their  empire,  being  unable  to  struggle  with  thiar 
conquerors  in  the  open  field,  they  cunningly  sapped  the  power  and  religious 
anthority  of  the  caliph  by  propagating  doctnnes  m  opposition  to  those  of  tha 
Koran.  Their  most  daring  advocate  was  Babek,  who  proelairoed.  the  indifier 
^nce  of  human  actions,  and  a  community  of  gooda,«-opinion8  that  tended  to 
dissolve  all  society,  civil,  political,  or  religious.  So  numerous  were  his  followed 


^ 


fw  twenty jrean  h»  ww  able  to  contend  againtt  the  Caliphs  of  Bagdad, 
qneffing  oi  this  reyolt,  which  is  sud  to  hare  cost  the  lives  of  a'  nnlfion  of 
9ien,  fiuled  to  eradicate  enarely  the  doctrines  of  Babek. 

.  Motassem,  to  snpport  his  tottering  throne,  introduced  into  his  armies 
Bud  palace  a  body  of  50,000  Turks,  a  warlike  Tartar  race  from  beyond 
the  Oxns,  841.  These  praetorian  guards,  despising  the  weakness  of 
fheir  employers,  soon  provoked  the  public  indigioationby  their  licentious 
behayiour.  Motawakkel,  the  cruel  son  of  Motassem,  was  murdered  in 
his  palace  by  these  barbarians ;  and  Montasser,  stained  with  his  father's 
blood,  was  placed  on  the  throne  in  862«  The  mercenary  soldiers  now 
'assumed  the  right  of  choosing  their  sovereign,  and  the  rapid  succession 
'Of  caliphs  perplexes  the  historian.  Every  province  began  to  shake  off 
hs  allegiance;  new  principalities  were  formed  in  Syna  and  Mesopo* 
tamia ;  and  the  caliphate  at  last  was  confined  to  the  city  of  Bagdad. 
The  Emir  of  Egypt,  formerly  a  Turkish  slave,  assumed  the  sovereign 
power  in  869,  and  founded  the  dynasty  of  Thelonides.  The  Aglabites, 
as  well  as  the  Edrisites,  had  already  made  themselves  independent  ia 
Africa ;  both  of  whom  were  subdued  by  the  Fatimites  in  912. 

Motamed,  870,  had  to  contend  not  only  against  revolted  chiefs  but  also 
teainst  impious  sectarians.  In  the  twentieth  year  of  his  rei^n  the  doctrines  of 
Babek  were  revived  by  Abdallah,  but  they  were  preached  m  secret,  and  only 
felly  revealed  to  those  who  had  undergone  a  course  of  six  preparatory  tests, 
aodf  it  was  not  until  the  seventh  of  the  series  that  these  opinions,  subversive  ot 
all  religion  and  morality,  were  clearly  developed.  One  of  Abdaliah's  missioii- 
aries,  sumamed  Karmatb,  did  not  imitate  the  prudence  of  his  chief;  but  wheo 
he  had  gained  over  a  certain  number  of  partisans,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt 
ifiamst  the  caliph,  defeated  several  generals,  and  recruited  his  own  army  by 
his  successes  and  the  license  granted  to  his  soldiers.  Mecca  was  taken  by 
^nse  insurgents,  when  thirty  mousand  Islamites  perished  in  defence  of  the 
Ctaba.  A  hundred  battles  were  fought  before  the  sect  of  the  Karmathia«« 
Vas  exterminated. 

Read :    Crichton's  History  of  Arabia/  2  vols,  in  the  Edinbuigh  Cabinet 

Library. 

SPAIN. 

The  Caliphate. — The  reigns  of  Hashem  I.  and  Hakem  I.,  Abdal- 
tahman's  successors,  were  troubled  by  rivals  to  the  throne,  and  by  the 
Franks  who  took  Lerida,  plundered  the  environs  of  Huesca,  and  laid 
siege  to  Barcelona,  which,  after  a  lengthened  blockade,  fell  into  their 
hands  in  801.  To  repel  these  invaders,  the  caliph,  Hakem,  established 
a  regular  military  force,  and  equipped  a  numerous  fleet,  which  ravaged 
Ihe  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  without  making  any 
permanent  conquest.  Four  years  before  his  death,  a  sedition  which 
Dioke  out  in  the  suburbs  of  Cordova  was  severely  repressed;  three 
hundred  of  the  rioters  were  impaled,  and  the  remainder,  to  the  number 
of  fifteen  thousand,  transported  to  Africa.  The  attacks  of  the  Christians 
«fOviedo,  who  advanced  as  far  as  iheTagos,  and  the  revolts  of  the 
Arabian  governors  under  Hakem's  successors,  brought  premature  decay 
on  the  caliphate.  Still  it  was  at  this  period  that  a  troop  of  Spanish 
Moors  became  the  terror  of  Italy  and  Frovence.  A  small  party  of 
Saiaeens  took  th^  village  of  Fraxinet  by  surprise,  and  from  this  almost 
inaoeessible  position  ravaged  the  neighbouring  country,  isolating  them-> 
■elves  entirely  from  the  rest  of  Provence  on  the  landward  side,  while 


lk»  sea  lay  befbre  thma  always  ekpoded  fo  their  piratical  expedv 
tunui.  The  destraetioa  of  Frejus  opened  tibe  passes  into  Italy,  of 
vhich  they  instantly  took  possession,  whence  they  devastated  Bur* 
gundy  and  even  Swabia  by  sudden  incursions.  They  long  occupied 
the  fortified  monastery  of  St.  Maurice  in  Transjurane  Burgundy ;  and 
traces  of  their  establishments  may  still  be  seen  in  Switzerland  and 
Provence. 

Christian  Spain. — ^The  Christians  had  met  with  almost  aninter- 
Tupted  success  until  about  the  middle  of  this  century,  when  they  wei«. 
checked  by  internal  disorder,  and  by  the  ravages  of  the  Northmen  on: 
the  coast  of  Biscay.  Ordogno  I.  defeated  these  barbarians,  vanquished: 
the  Emir  of  Saragossa,  and  extended  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom  dT 
Leon  to  the  river  Tormes.  In  866,  Alphonso  the  Great,  who  li^  been 
expelled  from  Oviedo  by  the  governor  of  Galicia,  returned  after  the 
rebel's  death,  and  conquered  the  insurgent  Count  of  Alava.  He  ©oa- 
ducted  thirty  successful  campaigns  against  the  infidels,  seized  on  ^m 
country  between  the  Douro  and  the  Minho,  and  forced  the  Moors  to  soft 
for  a  truce  of  six  years.    But  domestic  troubles  put  an  end  to  his  e<m- 

Jpests ;  and  as  his  subjects  murmured  at  the  heavy  taxes  imposed  to 
ortify  the  frontier  towns,  he  was  compelled  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  hm 
son,  910.  He  died  the  next  year  in  battle  against  the  Arabs,  fighting  as 
general  of  the  army. 

FRANCE. 

Origin  of  Modern  France,  a.  d.  840.— Louis  the  Dsbonnair£ 
succeeded  his  father,  814 ;  but  the  mighty  empire  of  Charlemagne  had 
already  begun  to  decay.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  Louis  to  mistake 
petty  reforms  for  a  salutary  attention  to  the  public  good.  His  life  was 
passed  in  a  long  struggle  agamst  three  sons,  who  were  supported  by  ilie 
elergy  in  their  violation  of  all  filial  duties.  Alternately  victoiioos  and 
vanquished,  he  was  once  actually  deposed  by  Pope  Gregory  IV.  At 
his  death  in  840,  the  kingdoms  of  Germany  and  France  were  for  ever 
separated ;  the  former  bpmg  assigned  to  Louis,  the  latter  to  Chari^bs 
THE  Bald,  while  Lothaire  inherited  the  rest  of  the  imperial  dominions. 
The  last  appears  to  have  entertained  a  design  of  universal  monarchy, 
but  his  schemes  were  frustrated  by  the  battle  of  Fontenay,  which,  with 
the  alliance  of  Strasburg,  contributed  to  produce  the  celebrated  treaty  of 
Verdun,  843.  Charles  had  to  contend  against  the  Northmen  and  Bre- 
tons on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  and  of  the  Loire.  The  people  of  Aqai- 
tania  took  up  arms  successively  in  favour  of  Pepin  11.  and  of  Louis  of 
Germany,  in  order  to  form  an  independent  kingdom ;  but,  in  the  end, 
they  were  incorporated  with  Neustrian  France,  which  maintained  over 
^em  a  nominal  supremacy.  The  deaths  of  Lothaire  and  his  three  sons 
were  the  cause  of  fresh  divisions.  The  kings  of  Germany  and  France, 
by  the  treaty  of  Mersen,  shared  the  dominions  of  Louis  U.,  the  emperor; 
but  Charles  soon  boldly  laid  hands  on  the  German  portion  and  wrested 
Provence  from  his  rival. 

The  death  of  Louis  IL  having  created  a  vacancy  in  the  empire,  the 
King  of  France  hastened  to  Rome,  where  he  received  the  diadem  from 
the  hands  of  Pope  John  VIII.,  to  which  was  afterwards  added  the  iron 
erown  of  Lombardy.  After  the  demise  o£  Charles  the  Bald,  the  imperial 
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%oi]9  nodsed  miDoeapied  milil  €81,  teiitf  p«et»f  ulileh  Uliie  Lomoi 
|b  Stammerer  ruled  orer  France,  wkkk  m  «xh«iiiled  by  his  pro^ 
mgalities.  His  eons  Louis  III.  and  Carloman,  who  sncoeeded,  aban- 
doned French  Lorraine  to  the  King  of  Saxony,  aft  the  same  time  that 
Boson  detached  the  Burgundian  provinces  from  France*  By  the  trea^ 
of  Amiens,  concluded  in  880,  the  two  brothers  made  a  partition  of  their 
fbtiier's  inheritance :  Louis  was  declared  king  of  Neustria,  and  Carlo- 
aoan  obtained  Aquitaine  with  a  right  of  Burgundy. 

In  the  same  year,  the  two  French  princes  met  in  congress  at  Gondre* 
lille  with  the  two  kings  of  Germany,  Louis  the  Saxon,  and  Charles  of 
Swabia,  all  being  alike  interested  in  the  defence  of  their  dominions 
against  the  Northmen,  and  of  the  Carlovingian  legitimacy  against  a 
iKttiTping  aristocracy.  But  this  royal  league  attained  no  better  success 
than  those  which  had  preceded  it.  The  wife  of  Boson  held  Vienne 
against  the  united  efforts  of  three  kings ;  and,  though  she  at  lengdi 
jii^eA  to  one  of  Carloman's  lieutenants,  the  crown  of  Provence  neveiw 
tbeless  remained  on  the  head  of  the  usurper.  •  A  brilliant  victory  gained 
over  tiie  Northmen  at  Saucourt  in  Yimeux,  covered  the  Neustrian 
soveieign  with  a  renown  that  was  long  celebrated  in  the  popolar  songs. 
Bat  Louis  in.  did  not  live  to  realize  the  hopes  that  the  nation  enter- 
tamed  of  him.  His  death,  which  happened  m  882,  reunited  the  two 
crowns  of  France  on  the  head  of  Carloman,  who  descended  to  the  tomb 
in  884.  His  heir  was  a  posthumous  brother,  whom  the  Franks  excluded 
^m  the  throne  on  account  of  his  youth,  and  elected  Charles  ths  Fat 
in  his  place.  This  monarch,  who  had  previously  been  crowned  emperor, 
roled  over  a  territory  not  less  extenmve  than  tfetat  of  Charlemagne,  but 
bis  weakness  was  unable  to  support  the  heavy  burden,  and,  under  the 
pretext  of  his  inability  to  defend  the  empire  against  the  northern  pirates, 
he  was  deposed  by  his  vassals,  887. 

£dms,  a.  d.  887. — On  the  deposition  of  Charles,  there  was  not  in 
Fnuice,  among  the  many  independent  princes,  one  who  was  capable  of 
8fli»ing  the  erown  and  inspiring  due  respect  for  his  power.  Yet  the 
remembrance  of  the  exploits  of  Count  Eudes,  the  defender  of  Paris, 
induced  most  of  the  bishops  and  nobles  of  Neustria  to  proclaim  him 
lopg.  There  remained,  however,  one  descendant  of  Charlemagne, 
Charles  the  Simple,  who  had  been  excluded  oii  account  of  his  youth 
from  all  the  Carlovingian  throneis  to  which  he  had  any  claim.  Eudes 
had  two  other  competitora,  descended  from  the  first  emperor  of  the  West 
by  the  female  side:  these  were  Guy,  duke  of  Spoleto,  and  Amulph, 
long  of  Germany.  But  their  distance  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  the 
Meessity  of  directing  their  forces  to  anotlier  quarter,  left  the  new  king 
in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  crown.  The  whole  of  France  did  not 
acknowledge  this  sovereign :  l3ie  Count  of  Poitiers,  duke  of  Aquitaine, 
was  independent,  and  even  bore  the  title  of  king;  the  Duke  of  Brittany 
assumed  the  royal  authority ;  as  did  also  the  Dukes  of  Gascony  and 
Burgundy,  with  the  Counts  of  Flanders,  Vermandois,  and  Anjou. 
Bodes  justified  anew  the  <^oice  of  his  vassals  by  delivering  Paris  from 
another  siege,  and  defeating  in  the  terrible  battle  of  Montfaucon  the 
Northmen,  who  lost  19,000  men.  Emboldened  by  this  success,  he  com- 
pelled the  diseontented  princes  to  acknowledge  his  authority,  and  when 
06  died  in  898,  named  Chailet  III,  for  his  successor.  The  history 
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«f  tiie  tirelre  Mwfteadhy  ywn  is  emUmkf  fuknowii,  csEBept  tlta*ifcft 
lavages  of  the  northern  inyadeiB  weie  etUl  eontinaed  with  their  usual 
ferocity.* 

CABL0VIN6IAN  P7NASTY. 

*«*«  m    *    *    *    *    • 

6.  EiTDBfl,  k.  888, 1 898.  t  Cha.rlk8  tbi  Baxd,  S.  Chahlu  trs  Fat, 

k.  840, 1 870-  k.  884,1888. 

*****  ^ ,  ,  ,A       ,  I    ^  ****** 

e.  BoBEBT  I.  k.  023,  2.  Loom  II..  tbe  SUminerer,  9.  Bopovb,  k,  9VL 

t  923.  k.  877. 1 079.  f  836. 

3.  LoniB  III.,  k.  879,  4.  Cabi.omaji,  k.  879,  f  884.  7.  Cbarlbs  thb  Simtlc. 

1 883.  k.  ai3.  dep.  923. 

r— ' *^ » 

10.  Loou  IV.,  Oatraner, 
k.936.t9M. 

11.  I/OTHAiRB.  k.  954  1 986.  CkarUt,  duke  of  Basse  Loczaine* 
#                   * .  excluded  from  the  tbrone. 

12.  Loois  v..  k.  966,  t  987. 

THE  NORTHMEN. 

The  Northmen  were  origiiiaUy  from  the  oountriee  now  known  as  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  Sweden.  This  people  professed  the  warlike  religion  of  Odin, 
who  in  times  beyond  the  reach  of  credible  history  had  quitted  the  banks  of  the 
Tanais,  and  conquered  most  of  the  regions  on  the  Baltic.  This  warrior  gave 
laws  to  his  followers,  and  established  a  religious  system,  perfectly  in  harmony 
with  their  wants,  wMch  could  only  be  satisfied  by  war.  He  was  himself  the 
^ncipal  divinity,  adored  as  the  lather  of  carnage.  His  people,  whose  chief  oc- 
eupsuon  appears  to  have  been  piraey,  infested  all  the  seas  of  the  North  mitil 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  when  Christianity  had  softened  thear 
manners,  ana  attached  these  vagrant  adventurers  to  their  native  soil.  At  this 
period  the  history  of  the  Scandinavian  states  assumes  an  air  of  greater  credibilitjr, 
without,  however,  inspiring  deeper  interest.  To  know  these  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  north,  it  will  be  necessary  to  follow  them  beyond  the  boundaries  of  thsir 
own  country.  From  the  fourth  century  they  earned  desolation  to  Rome  sad 
even  into  Africa ;  and,  though  restrained  by  the  vigilance  of  Charleniee[ne, 
they  found  all  the  passages  open  under  lus  successors.  Their  rude  barks,  mi- 
pelled  at  once  by  sails  and  oars,  and  bearing  each  about  100  men,  wasted  the 
shores  of  western  Europe,  ascended  the  rivers,  and  pillaged  all  on  which  they 
oould  hiy  hands.  In  843,  they  entered  France  by  the  Seine,  and  phmdersd 
Rouen ;  another  fleet,  sailing  up  the  Loire,  devastated  Tonnuie.  In  the  firikNr- 
ing  year,  they  made  sinraltaneous  descents  on  England,  France  and  Spaip. 
They  afterwards  reached  Paris,  which  they  burnt  .in  the  feoe  of  Charles  the 
Bald,  who  was  intrenched  at  St.  Denis.  Between  845  and  861,  the  modem 
capital  of  France  was  thrice  ravaged  by  these  daring;  barbarians.  In  886,  they 
reappeared,  but  met  with  a  vigorous  resistance — ^Eudes,  count  of  Paris,  whose 
valour  afterwards  raised  him  to  the  throne,  animating  the  eitisens  to  repel  the 
invasion  by  force.  He  was  aided  by  the  oouiaiceoas  Hishpp  Goshn,  vriio  avesy 
day,  after  having  given  his.  benediction  to  the  people,  placed  himself  in  tlie 
breach,  with  a  helmet  on  his  head  and  a  battle-axe  in  nis  hand,  and  plantimg^ 
his  crosier  on  the  ramparts,  fought  heroically  in  defence  of  the  city.  One  of. 
the  pirate  chiefs,  Rollo,  tired  ofliis  wandering  life,  and  desirous  of  a  permanem 
settlement,  obtamed  the  territory  which  extends  from  the  rivers  Andelie  and 

*  Cbarlev  the  Bald,  840,  is  by  many  eontidsned  tto  flnt  kiaf  of  Franee.  psppwlyse 
called ;  othera  date  the  commenceroant  of  the  French  monarchy  and  nation  fktaa  8ttk 
when  the  people  dwelling  between  tbe  Meuie  and  the  Loire  became  French;  they  eoa« 
aequently  reckon  Budes  at  the  first  kinr.  IVanoe  itmg  preserved  the  limits  aasigBed  ly 
the  treaty  of  Veidun.  843,  all  beyond  being  derived  from  the  con^ueate  of  the  Ibnneeaw  - 
century.  The  Romance  became  the  lansuace  of  the  court ;  and  by  gradaal  changea  it 
fbrmed  the  poliahed  dial^  of  Louia  XI Y.  Under  the  sons  of  Clovu,  the  name  of  nanes 
appean  lo  have  been  Ant  ossd. 
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^UdeUe  «iid  Epte,  with  Brittanjr.  In  return*  the  Nonnea  was  baptized  bjr  tjbt 
name  of  Robert,  and  entering  the  Christian  communion,  did  homage  by  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Normandy,  912.  His  country  afforded  greater  security  than 
the  rest  of  France:  labourers  returned,  population  increased,  towns  were 
lebuiit,  monasteries  and  churches  repaired,  and  laws  enacted  wr  the  punish* 
ment  of  the  evil-doer.  Besides  the  Normans,  the  Saracens  from  Africa  made 
frequent  incursions  into  France,  and  established  a  colonv  at  Frazmet  (now  La 
0arde)  in  Provence,  where  they  oontinued  independent  tor  many  centuries. 

Read :  Crichton's  Scandinavia,  Ancient  and  Modem,  2  vols,  in  the  Edio- 
'^bnrgh  Cabinet  Library. 

GERMANY. 

Louis  THB  German,  son  of  Louis  the  Deboimaire  who  receiTed 
^jfeimany  as  his  heritage,  had  not  only  to  combat  against  the  Normans, 
bat  all  the  Sclavonic  tribes  on  the  eastern  frontiers  of  his  dominions. 
To  repel  their  ravages,  it  was  necessary,  in  Germany  as  well  as  in 
France,  to  create  ofocers  (margraveM)  charged  with  the  duty  of  guard- 
ing the  frontiers  against  all  invaders.  From  846  to  874,^  the  barbarians 
OB  the  eastern  borders  were  in  a  state  of  almost  continnal  insurrection ; 
in  tfie  latter  year,  however,  most  of  the  Sclavonic  tribes  swore  fealty  to 
Louis  at  the  diet  of  Forcheim.  These  wars  did  not  prevent  the  German 
monarch  from  observing  what  was  passing  in  the  other  Carlovingian 
states.  After  the  death  of  Lothaire  and  his  son,  to  whom  Lorraine  had 
been  allotted,  he  divided  this  province  with  Charles  the  Bald ;  thereby 
'aagmentinff  his  kingdom  by  the  cities  of  Basle,  Strasburg,  Mets, 
Cologne,  Treves,  Utrecht,  and  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Louis  IL,  another  of 
'  Lothaire's  children,  who  possessed  Italy  with  the  title  of  emperor,  d3^ng 
.in  875,  Louis  the  German,  as  the  eldest  survivor  of  the  Carlovingian 
dynasty,  was  desirous  to  obtain  Ids  dominions ;  but  in  this  he  was  aa- 
lieipftted  by  the  activity  of  Charles  the  Bald. 

in  the  following  ^ear,  Louis  the  German  expired,  leaving  three  sons 
to  share  his  dommions.  Carloman  had  Bavaria,  with  Cannthia,  Aus- 
tria, Moravia,  and  Bohemia;  Louis  the  Young  received  Eastern 
Fnnee,  Tharinsia,  Saxony,  Frisia,  and  part  of  Lorraine ;  and  Charles 
&e  Fat  obtained  Swabia,  Alsace,  and  Switzerland.  But  this  ananffe- 
ment  was  soon  disturbed,  first  by  the  death  of  Carloman,  and  next  by 
Die  decease  of  Louis  of  Saxony.  Charles  the  Fat,  in  consequence* 
Tennited  without  much  trouble  all  the  Germanic  states,  to  which  he 
added  Italy,  with  the  dignity  of  the  imperial  throne.  In  his  reign  tlie 
'  Normans  ravaged  all  the  country  south  of  the  Rhine  from  the  sea  to 
Meats ;  Cologne  and  Aix-lapChapelle  with  other  cities  were  reduced  to 
ikfthes ;  the  palace  of  Charlemagne  was  converted  into  a  stable,  and  for 
(igfat  years  remained  in  that  degraded  condition.  To  remove  these 
formidable  enemies,  Charles  raised  a  numerous  army,  and  besieged 
them  in  ^eir  camp  at  Maestrich,  but  just  as  they  were  on  the  point  of 
sarrendering,  he  offered  to  give  them  3400  pounds  of  silver  to  evacuate 
t  position  no  longer  tenable.  In  884,  his  difficulties  were  increased  by 
Die  death  of  Carloman  and  the  offer  of  the  throne  of  France.  But  how 
^uld  he  protect  his  new  kingdom,  when  he  had  proved  himself  unable 
to  maintain  the  honour  of  the  five  other  crowns  which  had  fallen  to 
bimt  The  Normans  continued  their  incursions,  and  besieged  Paris, 
wMeh  was  nobly  defended  by  Eudes.    The  iiabecility  of  the  enperar 


hmoHOBig  eveiy  day  more  evideiift,  he  wm  dapMed  at  tike  £et  of  Tiibv 
en  the  Rhine,  887. 

Arnalph  was  the  newly-elected  king  of  Grermany.  His  policy  wai 
a  continuation  of  the  imperial  system :  he  sought  to  bring  back  Italy 
and  Burgundy  to  his  obedience,  to  reviye  the  homage  ot  the  French 
monarch,  and  to  be  crowned  emperor.  At  the  diet  of  Worms  in  888, 
and  also  in  893,  he  received  the  fealty  of  the  yarious  competitors  for  the 
crown  of  France.  He  made  a  Tigorous  resistance  to  the  Norman 
invaders,  and  in  a  battle  (buffht  near  the  Dyle  routed  them  with  great 
slaughter,  two  kings  being  killed  and  thirteen  standards  captured,  898. 
The  Sclavonians  also  were  reduced  to  seek  peace  by  the  decisive 
measures  of  the  new  sovereign.  Of  the  fruit  of  his  expeditions  into 
Italy  he  retained  little  more  than  the  imperial  titie;  and  not  long  after 
his  return  to  Germany,  he  expired  at  Ratisbon,  899,  where  his  tomb 
may  still  be  seen. 

ITALY. 

On  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  a.  d.  814,  Bernaio)  the  son  of  Pepin 
obtained  the  kingdom  of  Italy ;  but  rebelling  against  his  uncle  Louii, 
who  inherited  the  empire,  he  was  condemned  to  lose  his  eyes, —  a  poih 
ishment  which  was  so  cruelly  inflicted  as  to  cause  his  death,  817.  Tbe- 
son  and  lieutenant  of  Lothaiie,  afterwards  Louis  II.,  who  kept  the 
Romans  in  obedience,  comnelled  also  the  Dukes  of  Benevento  to  respeet 
the  imperial  authority,  and  drove  the  Saracens  from  Apulia.  In  844, 
his  father  resigned  to  him  the  Italian  provinces.  This  peninsula  was 
incessantly  menaced  by  SclaVonian  tribes  in  the  direction  of  Friuli,  by 
^e  Mohammedans  on  the  southern  shores,  by  the  Normans,  whose 
vessels  approached  even  the  coasts  of  Tuscany,  and  also  by  the  Greeks, 
who  were  always  ready  to  support  the  rebellious  dukes  of  BeneventO) 
Friuli,  and  Spoleto,  the  princes  of  Salerno,  or  the  counts  of  Capoa. 
The  Aglabite  Saracens  of  Africa  had  nossessed  Messina  and  Palenno 
since  the  year  832 ;  from  which  ports  ttiey  ravaged  all  maritime  Italy, 
and  threatened  Rome,  the  suburbs  of  which  they  destroyed  by  fii» 
But  Gregory  IV.  fortified  against  them  the  city  of  Ostia,  and  Leo  IV^ 
surrounding  with  walls  the  churches  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  oft 
the  Vatican  mount,  formed  a  new  quarter,  called  by  the  inhabitants  the 
Leonine  city,  and  which  protected  Rome  on  the  Tuscan  side.  Soma 
time  afterwards,  the  people  of  Amalfi,  Naples,  and  Gaeta,  who  weis 
enacting  on  a  smaller  scale  the  part  which  Genoa  and  Venice  performed 
somewhat  later,  entered  into  a  league  against  the  infidels,  and,  by  thi 
destruction  of  their  fleet,  cheoked  their  plundering  expeditions  for  serenl 
years.  But  the  Saracens  re*appeared  more  formidable  than  ever;  and 
when  two  competitors  disputed  the  duchy  of  Benevento,  Louis,  hopinf 
to  terminate  their  differences,  divided  it  between  them,  giving  to  one, 
Benevento  with  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Apennines,  to  the  other,  Salerno 
with  the  western  declivity.  He  thus  weakened  the  only  power  that 
eoiild  have  effectually  guarded  the  shores  of  Southern  Italy.  Soon,  ia 
fact,  all  the  cities  and  monasteries  were  pillaged  by  the  Saracens,  whe 
advanced  even  to  the  convent  of  Mount  Cassino,  the  abbot  of  whi^li 
was  forced  to  pay  a  ransom  of  three  thousand  gold  pieces,  bi  9c\^ 
defence  Louis  was  compelled  to  make  an  appeal  to  all  the  militaiy 
population  of  Italy;  though  ftn  ^anoe  with  the  Greek  «mperor,  whe 
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SBBt  him  two  hmrffsd  wmarifh  ^i^^  »ove  uMliil  to  idia.  B«l 
XBOOTered  from  the  Saracens,  aad  Otranto  besieged;  but  the  treacherf 
and  rebellioB  of  the  Duke  of  Benevento  neutralized  this  soccess ;  and 
when  Louis  died  in  875,  Southern  Italy,  divided  between  the  GreekOf 
Saraeens,  and  dukes  of  Benevento,  who  lad  transferred  their  allegiance 
10  the  Byzantine  court,  was  entirely  detached  from  the  Frank  monarchy. 
In  the  central  portion  of  the  peninsula,  the  pbpe,  who  had  become  a' 
temporal  prince  in  consequence  of  .the  donations  of  Pepin  and  Charle- 
magne, no  longer  sought  from  their  successors  tl^e  confirmation  of  his. 
election  before  seating  himself  in  St.  Peter's  chair.  Lasdy^  in  tiM. 
northern  section  were  several  powerful  feudal  princes,  whose  amMlioii 
harassed  those  fine  provinces  for  nearly  a  centary. 

Louis  the  German,  beitig  the  eldest  surviving  prince  of  the  Carlovin^ 
gian  dynasty,  claimed  Italy ;  but  was  anticipated  by  Charles  the  Bald^ 
who  had  passed  the  Alps  with  a  numerous  army,  and  hastened  to  Rome, 
where  the.  pope  and  citizens  appeared  to  be  the  sole  persons  invested 
with  the  right  of  conferring  the  imperial  dignity.  Subsequent  evenls 
placed  that  country,  with  the  rest  of  the  Frank  empire,  in  the  hands  of 
Charles  the  Fat,  again  to  be  divided  on  the  deposition  of  this  monarch 
in  888.  Guy,  duke  of  Spoleto,  and  Berenger,  duke  of  Benevento,  di»« 
puted  the  crown  of  Italy,  the  river  Adige  forming  the  boundary  of  their 
lespective  dominions.  Guy,  who  was  proclaim^  king  at  the  diet  of 
Pavia,  went  to  Rome  and  was  crowned  Emperor  and  King  of  tho 
Romans,  having  associated  his  son  Lambert  in  the  imperial  dignity, 
891.  Arnulph  of  Germany  did  not  look  with  indifierence  on  the  pro- 
gress of  affairs  southward  of  the  Alps,  and  to  vindicate  his  claims  to 
Sie  titles  usurped  by  Guy,  crossed  the  mountains  and  advanced  as  far 
as  Piacenza,  without  ffaming  the  object  of  his  expedition,  894.  Two 
years  later  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  and  was  consecrated  emperor  by 
Pope  Formosus.  After  the  retreat  of  the  G^man,  Lambert  ejected  a 
reconciliation  with  Berenger,  who  preserved  the  title  of  king,  which* 
had  been  conferred  on  him  by  the  Lombard  nob?^s,  immediately  after 
tiie  death  of  Charles  the  Fat. 

BRITAIN. 

From  the  mission  of  Augustin  to  the  accession  of  JBgbert,  king  of 
Wessex,  the  history  of  Britain  offers  little  worthy  of  the  historian's 
notice,  except  the  quarrels  of  the  petty  rulers,  the  erection  of  numerous 
convents,  the  frequent  pilgrimages  to  Rome,  and  the  levying  of  Peter-, 
ce,  a  tax  of  one  penny  on  each  family  to  be  paid  annually  to  &o 


EoBBBT,  A.D.  800,  who  had  been  elected  king  of  Wessex,  added  the 
tributary  states  of  Kent,  Essex,  Sussex,  and  East  An?lia  to  his  domin- 
ions, and  compelled  the  independent  sovereigns  of  Northumbria  and 
Mercia  to  pay  tribute.  From  thi$  period  England  may  be  considered  as 
forming  a  single  kingdom,^  a  happy  change  to  a  nation  which,  by  its 
insular  position,  seemed  protected  ag»nst  foreign  invasion.  But  that 
whicti  might  have  been  considered  as  an  advantage  became  the  primi^y 
eause  of  its  ruin ;  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  monardiy  was  doomed  to  sup- 
port in  succession  the  yoke  of  the  Northmen  of  Denmark  and  of  the 
Keustrian  Normans.    The  descents  of  the  Danes,  beganin  793»  ym^. 


* 

uupoads  became  more  tenible  and  more  frequent  when,  after  EtheLwoifs 
if^th  in  857,  the  partition  of  his  territory  and  the  ^aarrela  of  tlie  sereraL 
pnnces  exposed  this  island,  like  France,  to  those  pirates.  Here  pe»> 
maoeDt  settlements  wete  foimded  by  the  Danes  earlier  than  on  the  Con* 
tioent;  and,  supported  by  the  alliances  of  the  Welsh  and  Scotch,  they" 
sibjugated  at  first  East  Anglia,  and  finally  the  whok  kingdom. 

Alfrcd,  a.d.  871.-— One  great  man  sufficed  to  check  the  conqueett 
«f.the  Danes  for  nearly  a  century.  ^  Alfred,  the  youngest  of  Ethel  wolPg 
avis,  carried  to  the  throne  all  the  virtues  of  a  philosopher  with  the 
^lities  of  a  hero.  Seven  years  of  misfortune  taught  him  wisdom  and 
moderation.  After  the  disastrous  result  of  the  battle  of  Wilton,  871, 
everything  appeared  lost,  when  the  victory  of  Edindon  in  Wiltshire 
spstored  to  hun  the  heritage  of  his  brother,  then  in  possession  of  thft 
fmgner,  878.  The  Danes  of  East  Anglia  and  Northumbria  recognised 
Us  aathority  and  embraced  the  Christian  faith,  to  which  course  they 
were  influenced  by  the  example  of  Gothrun  their  ruler.  The  country 
bdog  now  at  peace,  Alfred  turned  his  mind  to  the  civilisation  and 
lecarity  of  his  people.  London,  which  he  enlarged  and  fortified,  became 
the  capital  and  naval  arsenal  of  the  kingdom;  and  the  ships  construct- 
ed in  Its  port  served  to  protect  the  distant  coasts  and  harbours,  or  vrere 
•nployed  in  promoting  commerce.  Prosperity  began  to  reappear  under 
this  prince,  who  was  equally  capable  of  maintaining  the  national  peactf 
by  his  laws  and  by  his  sword.  To  facilitate  the  administration  of  jus* 
tiee,  Alfred  introduced  or  reyived  the  division  of  the  whole  kingdom 
iafeo  counties,  hundreds,  and  tithings;  the  laws  of  Ina,  Ofia,  and  Ethel- 
bsrt  were  collected  and  remodelled ;  and  the  clergy,  ashamed  of  ^eir 
ifwiance,  applied  to  study,  that  they  might  gratify  a  monarch  whtf 
founded  schools  and  invited  the  most  learnt  of  all  nations  to  his  court* 
But  his  great  designs  perilled  with  him  a.  d.  901 ;  and  the  rival  of - 
Ghaiiemagne  was  not  more  fortunate  than  his  model. 

Chamder  of  Alfred, 

Alfred  is  celebrated  not  only  for  the  fifty <8ix  battles  which  he  fought  in  de- 
fence of  his  kingdom,  but  also  for  the  efibrts  he  made  to  civilize  his  subjects. 
to  his  court  were  seen  Asser,  the  learned  Welshman,  Grimbald  of  Rheims, 
Jjhn  Erigena  (the  Irishman),  and  Plegmund,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He 
MR  several  compositions  of  his  own  in  prose  and  verse,  remarkable  for  their 
9>g^tioa  and  that  pomp  of  figure  pecuhar  to  the  andent  Germanic  languages. 
4e  translated  the  Consolations  of  Philosophy  by  Boethius,  and  greatly  enlianced 
^e  Yatue  of  the  original  work  by  his  commentaries ;  he  al«)  rendered  into 
Aogio-Sazon  the  fables  of  iBsop,  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  venerabla 
"We,  the  Greography  of  Orosius,  to  which  he  annexed  much  important  matter 
^Germany,  and  on  a  voyage  towards  the  Arctic  Pole.*  In  addition  to  his 
^toer  accomplishments  he  cultivated  poetry  with  a  sueceas  that  places  him  on  a 
iQivel  with  anv  of  the  bards  of  his  own  time.  His  private  charaeter  has  been 
thus  sammed  up ; — '*  He  was  humble  to  all,  afiTable  in  conversation,  mild  in 
transacting  business,  venerable  in-aspect,  serene  in  countenance,  moderate  even 
W  his  walk,  sincere,  upright,  calm,  temperate,  and  charitable,**  to  which  may 
wadded  the  traditional  epithet  of  "  truth-teller."  All  his  life  Alfi-ed  was  oc- 
^pied  in  devising  means  for  the  happuiess  of  his  subjects,  while  his  own  wae^ 
llmosi  hourly  interrupted  by  an  excrucialing  pain,  which  did  not  quit  him  from 
BU  twentieth  year  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

*The  mission  which  Alfl^dient  to  the  Christians  of  India,  is  of  itself  a  proof  of  tha 
MiniiiiMl  loiowkMlis  «f>  tUS'piiiiiie*' 
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In  that  form  of  government  instituted  by  the  Saxons  may  be  found  tfid  0^^>?nt 
of  that  constitution  which  has  been  characterized  as  the  envy  and  the  admiratiott 
of  the  world.    This  warlike  people,  jealous  to  an  ezoess  of  their  liberty,  wem 

governed  by  elective  chiefs,  who  were  generally  selected  from  the  same  fiunUv  | 
ut  their  authority  was  precarious  and  controlled  by  the  regulations  of  ttio 
national  assembly  called  the  Witenagemot— assembly  of  wise  men.  After  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  the  Bishops  and  abbots  became  members  of  these 
•ssembUes ;  but  the  vanquished  Britons  were  never  allowed  to  form  part  of 
them.  The  thanes  or  lords  were  the  highest  class ;  the  ceorls  or  free  jbcs 
constituted  the  second ;  while  the  third  class  or  serfs  was  composed  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  countrv,  of  the  prisoners  of  war,  and  of  those  Saxons^ 
who  had  from  one  cause  or  another  been  reduced  to  slaverjr.  Every  free  maid 
•f  twelve  years  of  age  was  required  to  be  enrolled  in  some  tithing,  the  members 
of  which  were  accountable  for  each  other's  conduct  (frank -pledge).  The  prin* 
dpal  seat  of  justice  was  then  the  county  court :  the  various  mei^)ers  asBembled 
twice  a-year,  under  the  presidency  of  a  bishop  and  an  aldernuui,  charged  wnk 
the  civil  and  military  administration.  To  these  was  added  the  sheriff,  who  ie» 
lieved  them  of  part  of  their  duties.  The  judicial  authority  did  not  beloiw 
exclusively  to  these  magistrates ;  for  in  certain  cases  justice  was  administerea 
by  twelve  freeholders  on  oath.  Crimea  were  atoned  for  by  pecuniary  penalties^ 
et  first  given  to  the  plaintiff,  but  afterwards  divided  between  him  and  the 
government.  This  organization  was  still  imperfect ;  nevertheless  it  ejusted« 
was  recognised,  and  appealed  to  by  those  who  violated  or  protected  it.  Te 
this  the  Saxons  owed  the  comparativelv  mild  treatment  they  received  from  the 
Normans,  who  did  not  oppress  them  like  the  unfortunate  Britons. 

THE  CHURCH. 

While  zealous  missionaries  were  disseminating  Christiamty  amooff 
the  numeipos  barbarous  tribes  that  still  roamed  m  the  wild  fbreMs«i 
northern  Europe,  the  clergy  were  corrupting  its  simplicity  by  their  ijo*- 
pietj  and  licentious  lives.  Few  of  the  prelates  who  sat  in  St.  Peter's 
chair  were  distinguished  either  for  learning  or  virtue.  Monastic  insti* 
tations  were  then  in  hi^  esteem,  and  men  of  all  ranks  deserted  their 
proper  sphere  of  duty  to  take  shelter  in  the  gloom  and  leisure  of  the 
dloister.  But  as  such  retreats  were  not  free  from  irregularity,  many 
councils  were  held  to  repress  their  disorders,  and  to  establish  the  hi' 
famed  rule  of  St.  Benedict.  The  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  almost 
ceased  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches ;  while  the  veneration  paid  \6 
the  fictitious  relics  of  the  departed  saints,  and  the  multiplicatton  of 
canonized  individuals,  proved  the  ignorance  and  depravity  of  the  piiesli 
hood. 

Greek  Schism. — ^The  son  of  Theodora,  led  into  vicious  habits  by 
the  example  of  his  uncle  Bardas,  and  irritated  by  the  remonstranoes  of 
the  patriarch  Ignatius,  threw  this  faithful  minister  into  prison,  and 
elevated  in  his  stead  the  learned  Photius,  a  captain  of  his  guards.  This 
change  was  approved  of  by  a  council,  which  did  not  however  prevent 
Pope  Nicholas  I.  from  excommunicating  the  intruder,  who  in  his  defence 
made  use  of  the  same  spiritual  weapon.  Soon  afterwards,  the  tragical 
end  of  his  two  protectors  left  Photius  without  any  support;  and  &6ii^ 
the  new  emperor,  deposed  htm  and  restored  Ignatius,  a  proceeding  whidi^ 
was  ratified  by  the  eighth  general  council.  The  death  of  the  latter  in 
877  restored  to  Photius  the  patriarchal  dignity ;  and  Pope  John  VIII. 
received  him  into  communion,  hoping  by  this  means  to  leeow  the 
government  of  the  Bul|faxiftB8»  whiohy  eiww  iti  fonnstioii  in  ^69,  kit 
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IfO  Biider  the  joriidiettQili  of  ContttstiBoplA.  HU  ezpeetations,  how- 
fror,  w«re  disappointed ;  mad  ftom  this  poiod  the  division  beeame  sttU 
wider  between  the  Roman  pontiff  »ad  the  Greek  petiiarehs,  until  thA 
fomplete  separation  of  the  two  ohorches  in  1054. 

Sain  T-woRSMtP.— One  of  the  greatest  corruptions  grew  out  of  tb# 
lererence  paid  to  die  memory  of  departed  saints.  ^*  m  whose  heart,** 
says  Southey,  ^'  is  not  excited  upon  the  spot  ^ich  a  martyr  has  sano* 
lified  by  his  snffeiings,  or  at  the  grave  of  one  who  has  largely  henefited 
tia&kind,  must  be  more  inferior  to  the  multitude  in  his  moral,  than  he 
e&n  possibly  be  raised  above  them  in  his  intellectual  nature.'^  But  the 
best  things  are  the  most  easily  abused.  The  prayer  was  at  lengtit 
offered  to  the  martyr  himself,  ai»d  the  remains  of  his  body  or  the  rags  of 
garments,  nay,  even  the  instruments  of  his  torture  or  death,  became  ob* 
■}eets  of  veneration. 

'  In  this  century  the  dangerous  doctrine  was  first  established  by  Adriam 
n.,  **  that  the  pope  can  release  from  the  obligation  of  an  oath  !^'  Pop« 
Kicholas,  also,  by  his  conduct  in  the  divorce  of  Thietberea,  wife  ol 
JLothaire  II.,  king  of  Lorraine,  and  in  the  deposition  o£  Rothad,  bishoA 
if  Soissons,  connrmed  ihe  principle  on  which  reposes  the  supremacy  ox 
tbe  apostolic  chair,  namely,  that  the  decrees  of  the  pontiff  shall  be  n^ 
emred  as  law  throughout  die  church. 


TENTH  CENTURY, 


@im  ExFiRB.— 912,  Constantuie  VII.— 919^  Romanus  1.^963,  Nicephorv 

11.-969,  John  Zimisces. 
hALT-^Papal  Disorders.— %2,  Odio  crowned  Emperor.— 990,  Crescentius. 
FsA]rcs.~912,  Normans  efltabliehed  by  Treaty.— ^15,  Feudal  Aristocracy  com* 

plete.— 987,  Hugh  Capet. 
Germany.— 911,  Saxon  Line.— 919,  Henry  the  Fowler.— 936,  Otho  I.— 955, 

Battle  of  Augsburg. 
Britain.— 901,  Edward  the  Elder.—- 925,  Athelstan.— 937,  Dunstan. 
Spain.- 912,  Abdalrahman's  Conquests— University  of  Cordova.— 932,  Madrid 

taken  by  the  Christiana. 
Aeabian  Empire.— 936,  Mohammed,  Emir  al  Omra.— Fatimites  in  Egjrpt. 
Church.— 999,  Pope  Sylvester  U.  (Gerbert)— Odo  of  Cluny— Penance. 
bvRNTioKs.— Coats  of  Arms;  1000,  Arabic  Numerals ;  Watches. 
IiSARNED  Men.— Suidas,  philosopher. —Gerbert  (Pope  Sylvester  H.) — Olym- 

piodorus. 

GREEK  EMPUIE. 

CoKSTANTiNE  VII,,  Porphjnrogenitus — bom  in  the  purple  chamber-* 
tBoended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  five  years,  a.  d.  912,  under  the  guar- 
^Bship  of  his  uncle  Alexander,  whose  death,  broucrht  on  by  dissolute 
bourses,  saved  the  life  of  his  ward.  Zoe,  who  had  been  banished,  was 
How  recalled ;  but  she  and  all  other  competitors  for  the  regency  were 
forced  to  yield  to  the  daring  ambition  of  Romanus,  a  low-bom  soldier, 
who  soon  threw  aside  his  mask,  and  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed,  la 
119,  C«Bsar  and  Augustus,  which  titles  heJ»of»  nearly  twenty-five  yeank 


Hm  Imwfbl  HMoueh  eiDspM  Hm  mmA  ihM  of  d«poMd  prinom  tb  IM 
age  by  bis  fltoduNW  babitt,  niid  dnneftar,  and  love  of  redreznent.  Itt 
M6,  be  was  mloied  to  bit  tbione  by  mam  of  iIm  asnrpOT*s  eons,  wh« 
oonspiied  against  their  fiitbar'a  life.  His  seeond  reign  lasted  fiftostf 
Tears;  and  wben  be  died,  in  959,  tbe  afllictad  Oieeks  at  onoe  ezcnsed 
his  vices  and  pitied  bis  misfortanes.  Doiing  the  preceding^  fifty  yean, 
the  empire  was  scarody  ever  free  from  the  sttacks  of  the  bai^anaas. 
Tbe  BuWarians  twice  besieged  Constantinople,  in  913  and  916,  defe^ed 
several  of  her  ffeaerals,  ravaged  Maoedonia  and  Tluraoe,  took  Adiiaaopkifr 
and  even  proclaimed  thor  khan  emperor  in  the  saborbe  of  the  £a9toi» 
capital,  923.  The  Russians  also  appeared  before  the  imperial  city  wilk 
a  thoQsand  barks,  and  pillaged  all  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor.  Romaaas 
IL,  a  dissolute  prince,  appears  to  have  adopted  his  fathcnr's  exampla 
lather  than  to  luve  obeyed  his  precepts.  His  death  was  caused  by 
poison  administered  by  bis  vicious  wife  Theophania,  in  963. 

Niccraoans  El.  united,  in  the  popular  opinion,  the  cjiaracters  of  a 
bero  and  a  saint.  In  the  preceding  reign,  be  bad  recovered  Candia  fnmi 
ike  Arabs ;  and  after  his  accession,  which  he  owed  to  his  marrying  the 
late  emperor's  widow,  he  conquered  Cypnis,  Cilicia,and  Antioch ;  frov 
which  last  place  be  brought  home  as  a  trophy  the  sword  of  Mohammed*' 
The  Byzantine  empire  now  began  to  recover,  as  that  of  the  Saraceoi 
decayed ;  and  under  John  I.  Zimiscbs,  who  had  murdered  his  predeces- 
sor, even  the  cities  beyond  the  Euphrates  were  added  to  his  territory. 
He  spent  moot  of  his  time  in  the  camp,  imd  by  his  defeat  of  the 
Bnlffuians  and  the  Russians  ensured  the  safety  of  the  empire,  llits 
warlike  ruler  is  said  to  have  met  with  an  untimely  death  by  poison,  pre* 
pared  for  him  by  those  who  dreaded  the  consequences  of  some  meditated 
reforms,  976. 

Basil  II.  was  acknowledged  sovereign  of  Constantinople;  bat  the 
early  years  of  his  rdgn  were  disturbed  by  the  revolt  of  two  veteran 
generals,  Phocas  and  Sclerus,  who  oppressed  Asia  Minor.  Hiess 
enemies  being  defeated,  be  made  several  successful  campaigns  against 
the  Saracens ;  but  his  most  important  triumph  was  the  redaction  of 
Bulgaria  to  a  Grecian  province,*  in  1018.  Ke  was  greedy,  ignoranly 
and  superstitious ;  and,  after  a  reign  of  nearly  fifty  years,  died,  neither 
loved  nor  respected,  in  1025. 

ITALY. 

ADCLA.IDK* — ^After  the  death  of  Berenger  I.,  the  last  duke  of  Friali, 
bis  successors  bore  no  other  title  than  that  of  King  of  Italy.  The  young 
Lothaire  II.,  who  died  childless,  was  succeeded  ia  950  by  his  guardian, 
Berenger  IL,  marquis  of  Ivrea.  This  prince  demanded  for  his  son  the 
band  of  Lothaire's  widow ;  but  on  Adelaide's  refusal  to  accept  a  def<»med 
husband,  he  plundered  her  of  her  possessions  with  brutal  violence,  tml 
confined  her  in  a  tower  on  the  Guarda  lake :  she  afterwards  escaped  by 
the  aid  of  her  almoner,  who  had  contrived  to  make  a  secret  passage 
through  the  base  of  the  building.  Disguised  in  male  attire,  and  accom* 
pani^  by  the  priest,  she  was  conveyed  in  a  fishing-boat  to  a  neighbour 


♦  In  1014,  Basil  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Bulj^trians,  took  fifteen  \ 

prisoners,  who,  after  their  eyes  were  plucked  out,  were  sent  bafek  to  their  own  oooutilL 
Ricli  a  tarrible  spectacle  haitoaed  tlia  death  of  ciMir  aged  khui.  ^ 


ing  fcffsst,  where  tiiey  snbiiieled  some  time  on  §A  vfhieli  was  bestowed 
ia  charity.  At  length  she  found  an  asylum  with  a  chiefUin  dependent 
on  the  Roatan  see;  and,  in  ddl,  married  Otho  of  Germany,  who,  after 
hemQ  called  to  her  assistance  in  948,  had  become  a  widower.  In  ri^ht 
of  tibis  union,  the  Gorman  sovereigns  asfnred  to  the  royal  and  imperial 
digfnities  of  Italy.*  ' 

Papal  Disorders.— The  power  of  the  popes  was  gradually  confirmed, 
at  the  same  time  that  their  vicious  lives  were  bringing  the  church 
into  contempt.  Two  sisters  of  infamous  character,  Theodora  and  Ma-. 
Tosia,  with  their  mother  the  Margravine  of  Tuscia,  disposed  of  the  triple 
crown  at  their  pleasure.  John  XII.,  placed  in  the  pontifical  chair  when- 
only  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  charged  with  the  most  revolting  crimes. 
To  consolidate  his  author!^,  he  solicited  the  assistance  of  Otho  I.,  whose 
services,  in  quelling  the  sanguinary  feuds  which  harassed  Rome,  were 
xepaid  with  the  title  of  emperor,  in  963.  He  then  assumed  the  appella- 
^ons  of  Caesar  and  Augustus,  and  received  the  oaths  of  fidelity  tendered 
by. the  pope  and  the  Roman  nobles.  While  he  was  occupied  in  Upper 
Italy  in  the  reduction  of  a  few  castles  which  still  held  out,  he  learnt  tnat 
the  poiitiff,  discontented  with  the  feudal  superior  whom  he  had  recog- 
nised, was  labouring  to  restore  the  vanquished  Berenger.  The  emp«ror^ 
liastily  returning  to  Rcmie,  assembled  a  council  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  the  papacy ;  and,  by  the  decision  of  forty  bishops  and  seventeen  ear* 
dinals,  John  was  deposed  for  his  scandalous  life.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Leo  VIIL,  who  acknowledged  Otho's  claims  to  dispose  of  the  crowa 
of  Italy  as  he  pleased,  to  confirm  the  papal  election,  and  to  invest  the 
prelates.  But  the  country  was  never  at  peace,  and  the  Romans  lost  no 
epportumty  of  endeavouring  to  throw  off  the  barbarian  yoke. 

Crescsntius. — Circio,  or  Crescentius,  on  the  demise  of  Otho  I., 
headed  an  insurrection  against  the  pope,  whom  he  put  to  death  in  974. 
With  the  title  of  consul  he  was  master  of  Rome,  and  held  the  pontiff, 
whom  he  had  himself  appointed,  in  such  subjection,  that  his  holiness 
nr^ently  solicited  the  German  monarch  to  come  to  his  relief.  Otho  III. 
arrived  in  Rome  in  the  year  996,  when  he  received  the  imperial  crown, 
Iknd  two  years  after  caused  the  demagogue  to  be  thrown  from  the  battle<' 
ments  of  St  Angelo.  His  own  death  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by 
poison  administered  by  the  widow  of  Crescentius. 

FRANCE. 

.  On  the  death  of  Eudes  in  898,  the  crown  devolved  on  Charles  the 
Simple,  the  le^timate  sovereign,  the  history  of  the  first  twelve  years 
(rf  whose  reign  is  entirely  unknown,  except  that  the  ravages  of  the  Nor- 
mans and  Saracens  were  continued.  This  feeble  prince  expected  to  find 
an  auxiliary  in  the  Norman  RoUo  against  his  rebel  barons,  but  this  hope 
failed  him  when  the  nobles  were  excited  to  revolt,  and  their  suffrages 
had  conferred  the  crown  on  Robert,  brother  of  the  late  king,  Eudes,  who 
perilled  in  battle,  and  Charles,  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Count 

*  Tlw  kincdom  of  ItalT  comprised  the  Italian  Alps  (except  Savoy),  the  plaina  of  the 
Po  (except  Venice),  Istria,  Tuscany,  States  of  the  Church,  and  the  Abruzzi.  In  the 
•onth  were  the  independent  principalities  of  Benevento,  Salerno,  and  Capaa ;  the  dukes 
ef  Naplea,  Oaeta,  and  Amalfi,  suzerains  of  the  Greek  emperor  {.lastly,  the  territorie* 
at  Bari,  Otranto,  and  Calabria,  nnder  Grecian  officers.  The  Afiriean  Saracens  h«14 
Bicjiy,  except  its  eastern  eoan,  with  Malta,  Oorsiea,  and  SarffinU.  ^ 


of  Teittiafidoiflr,  BeliMd  tootiier  prhiee,  not  Gi'ikh  Tojrmf  ^wSStf^  ie&tefl'ixtf 
ttie  throne,  923.  This  new  usurper  was  Raoul  or  RodoiIJph,  duke  of 
Bur^ndy,  who  owed  his  elevation  to  tbe  influAnoe  of  his  l»olliev*in4nwY 
Hugh  the  Greatt  ccmiit  of  Pans.  Tbe  prineipal  Yassahi  of  the  South  bsA^ 
tl0  Norman  dnkss  withheM  tMr  homage  mm  Redoiph  mitil  S&B^  yvham 
Count  Herbert  of  Vermandcns  had  almost  succeeded  in  i?e3t(»fn|r  ^tm 
deposed  Charles.  But  the  powerful  support  of  Hugh  maintained  tiie 
interests  of  Rodolph ;  and  the  necessity  of  union  to  repel  the  Hungarians, 
nsoduoed  a  reconciliatioii  betwewi  the  vassals  and  their  supenor^  which 
led  to  a  defensive  tie«ty  between  the  kiiE^  of  Franee,  Gannai^y  aai- 
Burgundy,  in  935. 

Hugh  possessed  almost  regal  power  during  the  reign  of  the  succeed- 
ing monarch,  Lo^is  lY.,  who  was  sumamed  Outremer,  i^m  his  liayingf 
lesided  in  England.  When  this  king  expired,  the  sovereignty,  wliich. 
"vvs  not  divided,  was  £c»r  the  first  time  transmitted  Uke  the  ii^.  Lo- 
tiiaire  in  9^4,  and  Louis  V.  in  986,  were  the  last  of  the  Carlovingiaas 
who  bore  the  title  of  King  of  France,  already  beccsne  to  them  an  empty 
honour. 

HifOH  Capbt^-^Ib  966,  Hugh,  sumamed  Capet,  from  the  kind  of  hal 
whMk  he  wore,  aseceeded  his  Sither  as  Count  of  Paris,  and  in  the  powev 
Which  his  vast  domains  in  Picardy  and  Champagne  conferred  upon  hoK 
While  Louis  V.  was  slowly  expiring  of  a  fatal  disease,  at  the  early  age 
ti  twen^,  Hugh  assembled  his  forces,  and,  seizing  on  the  throne  as 
•oon  as  it  became  vacant,  was  crowned  at  Rheims  in  987.  His  first  act 
vas  to  secure  the  succession  in  his  family,  by  the  coronation  of  his  son 
Bebert  at  Orleans ;  by  uniting  to  the  royal  domains  the  duchies  and 
earldoms  whidi  be  had  hitherto  possessed  as  a  vassal ;  and  by  d^Bdarinjf 
those  to  be  hereditary  which  were  in  the  hands  of  other  feudatories. 

Charles  of  Lorraine,  as  son  of  Louis  IV.,  did  not  patiently  submit  t4 
ihe  usurpation  of  his  rights;  but  his  efforts  were  unavailing,  and  a  bri^ 
straggle  was  terminate  by  his  oonfinement  in  the  oastle  ci  Orleanib 
where  he  died  in  994.  Those  of  the  great  vassals  who  bad  dsoiaced  for 
the  pretender  now  did  homage  to  Hugh  Capet,  whose  authority,  how- 
ever, was  still  obstinately  resisted  by  many  nobles  south  of  the  Loire^ 
lie  died  at  Paris  in  996. 

RoBB«T,  sunaamed  llie  Wke,  aseettded  his  £iMiher's  tbrcme  withoi^ 
opposition,  but  experienced  a  less  tranquil  reign.  He  had  married,  in 
^position  to  the  canons  of  the  church.  Bertha  of  Burgundy,  widow  <^ 
tpe  Count  of  Bl.ois,  and  his  cousin  in  the  fourth  degree*  for  one. of  wboee 
children  he  had  also  stood  godfather.  Pope  Gregory  V.,  a  relation  q|( 
the  Emperor  Otho  III.,  excommunicated  Robert,  and  laid  the  kingdom 
under  an  interdict.  The  French  king  obeyed  the  papal  mandates  with 
deep  regret,  but  shortly  after  espoused  Constance  of  Toulouse,  a 
frivolous  and  wicked  princess,  who  corrupted  the  court,  domineered  ovef 
iier  good-natured  husband,  and  lighted  the  first  fires  against  heretics^   ^ 

Feudal  System.— Gteul,  after  iia  invasion  by  the  transrhenaae  tfibes,  tm 
lapsed  into  barbarism,  and  the  inhabitants  were  long  without  hokfing  any  sods 
]!8latioD  one  ¥dth  another.  About  the  eighth  century,  order  began  to  appear 
m  the  formation  <^a  number  of  isolated  confederacies,-^tbe  commencement  of 


fiiudality, 
kids  and 


or  that  systeuMif  goveornment  which  divided  rociety  into  two  classe^ 

nr.»        i.        ,    •  .1.  LM*       r  IS,  aiW 


i  d^ndants.    The  feudal  system  was  the  child  of  cn-cumsttoces,  t-.., 

laahiiily'  orijiaated;  with  the  Lombards.    Charles  Martel^  son  of  PeiHu,  eo^^ 


i4*Bb 


r  service.    Tbey  were  callfld  T^sflaJs ;  tmt  they  had  onlj  temporary  poHiv- 
ides  or  antmstioDs  of  their  Boxerain*  or  knrd  paramoimL 


noD  of  their  fieft  as  leudes  or  antmetioDs  of  their  auxerain*  or  Ion.  paramoanL 
Chatiet  the  Bald  Bnde  these  benefieee  heredBtary,  877,  when  they  took  die 
»Qf  fiefii«fidfli,>i).    Tk^hmMnytlitmnomioA  %^SBnai  hrm.    TIm 


lefal  authority  ww  proatntedf  mad  w  oovMs  UNiiped  tbair  go^MtmrnM  m 
savar^gntiea,  their  wives  takiof  the  appellatioii  of  coontew.    Feudality  Ml 


savar^gntiea,  their  vrives  takuf  the  app  ^.    . . 

Ibrmea  a  chain  of  obligations  ixom  t^  king,  aa  lord  paramount,  down  to  tlie 
meaDest  of  bis  subjects.    The  lands  under  this  system  were  divided  into  three 


1.  The  noble  lands,  i  a;  die  fiefii,wlieh  ware  dMMe  into  two  tpeew 
■Bipie  fielb,  aiid  the  iiefe«fidigBity  er  ll»  lida  lands,  aoeh  as  the  daehies,  e^^ 

dams  or  counties,  and  baronies. 

1  The  roturee,  or  lands  enfranchised  from  the  fiaigB,  possessed  by  lotiuieia, 
liable  to  feudality  and  subject  to  their  seigneurs.t 

3.  The  allodial  lands,  which  every  man  possessed  in  his  ovm  right,  withoat 
owing  any  rent  or  servior  to  Us  superior. 

Each  vassal  iield  his  fief  oi  eondttioiis  of  fidelity  snd  homage  le  his  saaeiaitt. 
TlMie  were  two  elesflos  oilbem  9«-l.  The  freat  vassals  depeodeiit  isai 

so  the  crown  ;•— 2.  The  small  vassals  suboB^nste  to  the  grnal  fi^r  the  §0iS^i ^ 

tbey  held  by  homaee.  £2ach  was  the  Beeeman  of  his  superior,  i.  e.  bound 
QifiatDs)  in  mdissohible  allegiance  by  the  duties  of  his  rank.  These  were,— 
aafitiry  service,  the  defence  of  his  lord  fixmi  the  maehinaitioBS  and  arms  of  Me 
msDiias,  and  attendance  In  the  courts  of  justiee.  He  was  alee  tony  his  KmM 
qmom  if  he  vireie  oaptoied,  aod*  in  some  caws,  to  he  detained  as  hostage. 
Ilie  vassals  were  summoned  to  the  field  by  the  bann  and  arriere  banij ;  Jim 
ooe  was  composed  of  gentlemen  who  mounted  at  the  eound  of  the  kifig*s  trum- 
pet ;  the  latter  were  the  tenants,  or  couttuniers  (serfs)  of  the  bann.  But  after 
the  establishment  of  corporations  by  Lotus  the.Fat,  in  1106,  the  condition  of  the 
eommoos  was  greatly  raehqrafed'  Philip  Aogu^tos,  the  tribune  of  the  nobla^ 
U80,  kept  the  vassals  in  due  restjyint  by  his  V^  armies :  and  t'ouis  IX..  ]2fK» 
lestroyed  the  judidal  |>owe^s  of  the  seifneurs  by  estab^ning  legttlar  tiibuoiu^ 
«,.....        .    ,      .  .  'tjjeba^rons  01  their  power  of  coiijingmoney^; 


efjustKJe.    Philip  the  Fair  deprived  t         _  .    ,^^ ^^, 

sod  thus  they  loet  between  1106  end  1900  the  four  supports  of  £»udaltty.  Low 
Hutin  emancipated  all  the  ser&  on  the  i^oyel  domains,  by  a  general  edict  m 
1315 ;  but  the  fieis  ezisted.tiU  the  revdw^ctn  cS  1789 ;  nor  was  pwsdialsetfiuiib 
•ctaallv  abolished  until  that  period,  the  peasants  h^ing  atlK^ied  to  Ae  eoii  aitf 
fcrfaidaeft  to  leanre  it  without  their  lords*  consent. 

GERMANT. 

House  or  SAxomr.— lie  coimenon  between  f!rance  and  Gennany 
mu  broken  by  the  death  of  OhMiss  die^Fal  ]n€88.  Anralph  ^^a  Ifaa 
first  elected  king  of  tiie  latter  country ;  and  on  Ifae  death  of  Lods  JY^  ji|i 
911,  CoHRAD,  duke  of  Fraacioiua,  wM  ohoeen  by  the  .geaeml  eaaambly 
^the  Mght  natione  eompe«ing  the  dermaaic  confederation.  Hie  brief 
^ign  of  eight  years  was  exposed  to  jpxtemal  enemies,  in  fighting  againit 
irhom  he  received  a  mortal  wound,  and,  hayinff  no  m^e  heirs,  £e  crovm 
w&s  bestowed  on  Hknrt  not  Fowlbb,  doke  of  Saxony,  in  whose 
fiumly  it  remaiped  till  1024.  This  able  prince  began  by  reductngr  u> 
Mjectien  his  poweifiil  and  toibnleht  yassals.  He  nnited  Lorraine  to 
^  empire ;  protected  the  coantirjr  against  th^  inroads  of  the  Hnngariansi 
yibesidoB  uxrtifying  manjr  of  bwi^Beipal  towns^  added  the  march  of 
Hiak  tto  his  origiiud  temtoiy.    1V>  him  Germany  is  faHkei  indebted 

*Tb(leaassaaA  aatrastiOM  ware  BMB  of  rank,  noUes  attendant  upon  the  cooit. 
-  tKoiare  has  been  eonpaieA  wMh  ear  aeeeage  ftaeheM.   ^Wa  have  no  wcrt.**  safe 

90 


ftr  ^  iliiitliitwiinl;  of  Ito  inl  BMi^^pd  toinis,  wlikib,  togeCii^  f^ 
the  monasteries,  was  one  of  the  chief  means  of  eivilizing  the  people. 

Otho  I.,  936,  jostly  named  tiie  Great,  completed  what  fais  father  had 
began.  He  reeonqueied  Italy,  aad  gare  a  final  blow  to  tiie  HmitfSiJMi 
power  by  the  mtory  of  Meraebonr.  In  Ml,  he  was  erowned  at  inm^ 
with  ^le  iron  erown  of  Lombaray,  and  at  Rome  by  Pope  John  XIE*, 
with  the  golden  crown  of  the  empire.  TThe  discovery  of  the  gold  and 
silver  mines  of  Goslar,  and  the  settlement  of  the  Saxon  frontier,  rendeMi 
that  part  of  his  territories  the  richest  and  most  knportant  imder  his  lals. 
Otho  had  the  skill  to  amte  all  the  greait  govemments  in  bis  family ;  b«t 
the  necessity  of  resiffning  his  dachy  of  Saxony,  prevented  the  formatioii 
«f  scdid  monardiicid  power  in  Gotmany.  Nevertheless,  repaying  ths 
jnistnist  of  his  vassals  by  similar  suspicion,  he  placed  tfiem  under  tbe 
inspection  of  the  palatine  connts,  and  also  sabjeoted  the  Ismpwil 
.power  of  the  bishops  to  the  eontnd  of  eertain  imperial  offieeis.  1^ 
these  means  he  checked  the  progress  of  feudalism,  which,  howew, 
proceeded  anintenmptedly  after  his  deatii. 

Otho  II.  tbi  Bloody,*  973,  was  allied  by  m»riage  to  the  Bysanttas 
eonrt.  His  wan  in  France,  and  in  Lower  Italy  against  the  Saiaesns, 
'Weie  not  gtraendly  snceessfiil. 

;  Otho  III.,  983,  was  scarcely  six  ^ears  of  age  when  he  ascended  ikB 
'throne  of  his  father,  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother  Theophania, 
by  whom  his  edncation  had  been  introsted  to  the  learned  Gerbeit, 
afterwards  Pope  Sylvester  II.  The  early  portion  of  this  reign  vras 
harassed  by  the  continaal  wars  of  the  great  vassals  ^;ainst  each  other, 
and  by  the  incursions  of  the  Danes  and  Sclavonians.  Like  his  predeces- 
sor, he  took  much  interest  in  all  that  passed  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Alps;  and  to  establish  his  authority  in  the  Italian  peninsula  and  at 
Rome,  was  almost  the  sole  occnnation  of  his  reign  after  he  was  left  k> 
his  own  guidance.  He  died  cmldless,  and  viras  suc<^eded  by  Hemy 
duke  of  Bavaria,  the  last  of  the  Saxon  house,  in  1003. 

SAXON  LIHB. 
Tke  moMnioii  of  Genaan  kian  hi  reekonad  tnm  Louis  the  GennaB. 

d.  of  Sftxony,  prenimed  deseended  ftrom  Witikind  7.  Comrid  I.  of  Praneonia 

m.Hedwife,d.offimperor  Arnolph.  enp.  911,  f  919L 


&  BsumT  L  tke  Fowler,  king  of  Germuiy,  919,  f  998. 


9.  OihothkGebat,           TaMcmtir,  .BniM,  trehbp.           Three  Jburf.d. 

k.oro«nBftny,g36;  of  CSolovne,  ind       daofhterB.  of  Bavaria, 

:9m9.9mim.l,  EdUkm,  ardidiikeof  m^Jmdiatf 

niter  of  Atbeietan.  Lomuae.  Bavaria,  9K 
S.dfdUeM0,q.ofIUl7. 

^— *    ■  '      '                       ■                »  *           ^ 

19.  Otho  II.  eniK         Jtaib4»A,d.  l%nt          miUam^mA.  Bmrg,    9K 

973,  m.  TkevplmniA     of  Franconia,.  daugkten.      eoii  of  arehbp. 

ofGonetantinopIe.             f^ST.  ofMetit^ 


11.  Otbo  m.  emp,  963, 1 1008.   Four  daogkten.  ISL  Baaav  II.  eiai. 

1008,  t  iobT^ 

JMf.— A  eollatenl  branch  eoa- 


•  He  derivee  thie  epithet  ftom  the  perfldioui  ma«aet« 
IM  iavliid  to  ehamliiff  hoapitaUty. 


of  tbe 


BRITAIK. 

.  Tlie  ioeeemcM^  pf  Al&ed  poneveied  Ib  that  mMMuroh't  eareer  oi  oon- . 
fB00t  Edwabd,  sornamed  the  Elder,  901j  deprived  the  Danes  of  the 
iutem  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Thuaes  to  the  Wash.  This  king 
BQift  he  ranked  among  the  founders  of  the  English  monarchy,  as  besides 
securing  his  people  from  a  Danish  domination,  he  prepared  ^e  way  for 
the  overthrow  of  that  power  in  England.  Like  his  father,  he  paid  great 
mention  to  education,  and  his  sons  received  the  best  instruction  that 
^  ag^  could  aSbid,  in  order  to  qualify  them  for  the  station  to  which, 
^y  were  bom, 

•  Anai.sTAir,  a.  d*  9d6,  the  gmndson  of  Alfred,  was  the  first  monamh. 
iSsUy  entitled  to  the  naone  of  Kin?  of  Englaiid.  As  he  had  attained 
i»  afs^  of  lliirry  b^oie  he  was  eallei  to  the  exercise  of  royal  power,  he 
semaMieed  bis  reign  with  the  advantage  of  a  matured  judgment  and 
mmsive  ezpenenee.  Passing  the  Humber,  he  took  the  city  of  York, 
and  routed  at  Brunanburgh  in  Northumbria  a  numerous  army,  in  which. 
weie  assembled  the  principal  enemies  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  He 
«!as  a  prinpe  of  very  great  influence,  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  his  reign, 
fiom  his  comiexion  with  the  Continent,  is  of  more  imp<9rtance  than  ^ose 
qC  any  of  his  family.  He  ravaged  Scotland  with  his  troops,  while  his 
leet  spread  dismay  to  the  extremity  of  Caithness.  The  cause  of  diit 
invasion  was  the  refusal  of  Constantine,  the  Scottish  King,  to  perf<»m 
the  conditions  of  an  international  treaty.  England  be^n  now  to  lose 
its  insular  seclusion,  and  to  take  part  in  the  transactions  of  foreign 
states.  The  sovereign  of  Brittany,  when  driven  out  by  the  Normans, 
had  been  hospitably  received  at  Athelstan's  court,  and  there,  too,  the 
gueen  of  Charles  the  Simple,  with  her  son  Louis,  found  a  refuge,* 
Hugfi  the  Great,  count  of  Paris,  married  Ethilda,  one  of  AthelstanPt 
sisters,  and  when  Louis  Outremer  ascended  the  throne  of  France,  a 
fiiendly  treaty  was  made  between  the  two  countries,  and  the  English 
inonaich  aided  his  ally  with  his  fleet  in  939.  Two  other  sisters  of 
Athelstan  were  married,  one  to  Otho  the  Great,  the  other  to  a  German 

?rince  in  the  emperor's  court.  Haco,  the  son  of  Harold  Harfager  of 
lerway,  was  educated  here,  and,  bv  the  aid  of  Hie  king,  was  placed  on 
his  father's  throne.  Thus  England  began,  and  has  ever  continued,  to 
l>e  the  asylum  of  the  persecuted.  Athelstan  rebuilt  several  monastie 
edifices,  and  bestowed  on  them  books,  ornaments,  or  estates.  He  did 
»ot  neglect  the  poor,  and  decreed,  under  a  penalty,  that  each  of  his 
hailifls  should  feed  one  pauper,  and  taxed  his  own  farms  to  raise  the 
Kwcessary  funds.  A  new  invasion,  attempted  in  946,  was  repelled  by 
Bd&bd,  who  succeeded  his  brother  Edmund,  and  all  England,  from  the 
Tweed  to  the  Land's  End,  was  united  into  one  political  body.  But  this 
:State  oC  things  was  not  of  long  duration.  The  Danes  soon  re-appeared 
^  greater  numbers,  and  again  commnused  their  piracies  in  the  reign  of 
Ethelred  H.,  an  effeminate  prince,  who  sought  to  free  his  kingdom  of 

*The  presents  made  to  Athelstun  afford  a  curious  insight  into  the  manners  and  ciri* 
"■(ition  of  Bnfland  and  FVance.  Hugh  sent  otrer  some  brilliant  emeralds,  many  ricMjr 
^f*risoiMd  horses,  a  beautiAiliy  carved  and  polished  vase  of  onyx,  the  sword  of  0>s> 
•itaoUne  the  Great,  the  spear  of  Oharl^ma^e,  a  diadem  of  gold  and  Jewels,  and  ponn 
venerable  relics.  At  another  time,  the  Norwegian  Harold  presented  a  magnificent  shy 
^*fJ>B  golden  beak  and  purple  sails,  surrounded  with  shields  gilt  ou  their  inner  surfheSi 


Its  inyadera  by  Itirge  bifbeii  railier  than  hf  courage  and  decision.  T%« 
miseiiefi  of  &e  Saxons  were  increased  by  seyeral  years  of  scarcity,  by  a 
eontaffious  disease  amonff  the  ciittle,  and  by  a  most  fatal  dysentery  that 
cimea  off  many  thousands  of  the  people. 

t)uNSTAK.— The  national  tranbnillity  was  interrupted  duriner  the 
uliiddle  of  ^s  century  by  the  ambition  of  the  monks,  who,  meddltn; 
ifrith  public  affairs,  were  on  the  point  of  abolishing  the  secular  ciergy. 
Edwy,  who  succeeded  his  uncle  ESdred,  955,  had  married  Elgiya,  a 
|i»iincess  within  the  degrees  forbidden  by  the  ecclesiastical  laws.  Don* 
glan,  abbot  of  Crlastonbury,  in  eoncert  widi  soTeral  of  the  nobles,  offered 
^e  most  unwarrantable  insult  to  the  king  on  the  very  day  of  his  corona* 
lixhi;  bat  although  the  churchman  was  eompeUed  to  flee  in  oriter  to 
^ffM  Ins  soTerdgn's  iiUdtgnation,  his  party  was  too  pewerfiil  to  b« 
i^ii^ed,  aiMi  the  queen  was  dragged  from  the  pidace  by  an  armed  tvoopt 
branded  m  the  faee  with  a  red-hot  iron,  and  banished  to  Iceland.  Retim 
hag  some  time  after,  yHien  hor  wounds  were  healed,  Elgira  was  iB» 
^yeM  and  erueDy  murdered. 

6PAIN. 

MoQM/w  SpAiN."-rThe  effeminacy  of  the  Arabian  monarchs  of  Ca^ 
40Ta  cost  them  part  of  their  empire.  Some  successful  rebels  made 
ihemselyes  independent  in  the  states  of  Toledo,  Huesca,  and  Saragossa^ 
and  by  their  mutual  contests  endangered  the  Moorish  dominion.  Ab» 
^ahrahman  ni.»  913,  reduced  all  these  turbulent  goyemors  to  submis- 
sion, and  under  his  wise  rule  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce 
iourished»  He  extended  his  dominions  by  conquests  in  Africa,  ba| 
4iese  adyantages  were  ^unteracted  by  the  terrible  defeat  at  Simanca% 
kk  938,  when  80,000  Musi^mans  were  left  dead  on  the  field, — a  proof 
0f  the  fury  of  the  battle  and  the  yalour  of  their  antagonists.  These 
losses  were,  howeyer,  after  a  time  skilfully  repaired,  and  more  than 
twenty  times  Abdalrahman  adyanced  into  the  yery  heart  of  the  Christian 
•tates.  By  this  emir  the  first  medical  school  was  established  in  Europe, 
Imd  its  celebrity  is  attested  by  the  cure  of  the  king,  Don  Sancho,  who 
kad  obtained  permission  to  be  attended  by  Arabian  physicians.    Tbb 

Serious  reign  of  this  caliph,  which  termmated  in  961,  was  closely 
llowed  by  the  decay  of  the  Mohammedan  power ;  yet  it  was  maintained 
Aarinjp  half  of  the  tenth  century  by  the  great  yizier  Almansor,  who  made 
flfty-four  successful  campaigns  against  tfie  Christians,  penetrating  eyen 
to  the  sanctuary  of  Compostella.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  who 
wiorthily  trod  in  his  fathers  footsteps. 

Christian  Spain. — ^Meanwhile  the  Christians,  pent  up  in  the  Bia- 
<eayan  mountains,  were  preparinff  to  contend  with  their  conquerors. 
Ramires  IL  took  Madrid  m  932,  threatened  Toledo,  and  after  ^e  glori- 
ous yictory  at  Simancas,  extended  his  dominions  to  Ae  ranoe  of  hills 
Vhich  separates  New  from  Old  Castile.  In  the  year  960,  about  a  cen- 
tury after  the  foundation  of  Burgos,  may  be  placed  the  formation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Castile  under  Ferdinand  Gonzales,  who  seyered  it  from 
liCon.  But  between  982  and  990,  the  Ch^stian  soyereignties  were 
menaeed  with  the  greatest  peril.  The  yizier  of  Cordoya  droye  Bennuden 
n.  to  seek  refuge  in  the  wilds  of  Asturias,  and  was  only  compeUed  t^ 
vetire  by  die  breaking  out  of  a  terrible  pestilence  among  his  troops,  ia 


^^  T^pimwo  of  ii»  eaemf  tt  lasl  leoiiited  tliediaQoidbBl^SBQe§ 
Northern  Spain ;  and  the  Count  of  Castile,  being  placed  at  the  heaS 
of  the  troops  of  Leon,  Navarre,  and  Castile,  destroyed  the  army  of  Air 
mansor,  which  had  been  hitherto  yictorlous. 

ARABIAN  EMPIRE. 

Emir  al  OuKA^-^'the  decline  of  the  Arabian  dominion  was  rapid  ani 
eertain ;  for  the  Turkish  guard  held  the  caliph  almost  a  prisoner  in  hii 
own  palace,  while  the  governors  of  tite  provinces  threw  off  their  alle* 
ftiance,  contenting  themselves  with  merely  acknowledging,  in  their 
Mly  prayers,  the  existence  of  their  supreme  lord,  and  by  the  paymenl 
of  oertain  unimportant  tributes.  Al  Radhi,  934,  the  twentieth  of  tb« 
Abbassides,  was  the  last  of  his  order  that  enjoyed  the  power  and  privik 
Wes  as  weU  as  the  splendour  of  royalty.  Even  in  his  reign,  Mohammed; 
%  Turk,  was  appointed  to  tii«  new  office  of  emir  al  omra— commander  of 
timimAnders*— which  conferred  on  the  possessors  unliraited  audiority 
in  the  state,  not  unlike  &at  of  the  mayors  of  the  palace  in  France 
Violent  and  ambitious  men  were  always  ready  to  seize  upon  this  (^ce, 
which,  in  944,  became  hereditary  in  ihe  fiamily  of  the  Persian  governor, 
and  henceforth  the  caliphs  were  mere  ecclesiastical  regents.  In  this 
feline  of  their  power  they  were  also  condemned  to  witness  the  loss  of 
lart  of  their  dominions,  between  963  and  975,  the  Byzantine  armies 
Aad  recovered  Syria,  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  also  subjected  all  the 
OttonBan  dominions  in  Europe. 

Fatuhites. — Africa  was  entirely  lost  to  the  Abbassides,  who  had  the 
mortification  of  beholding  a  new  caliph  establish  a  rival  throne.  In  908, 
Obeidallah,  one  of  the  I&rmathians,  all  of  whom  were  supposed  to  haw 
been  exterminated,  was  proclaimed  ruler,  as  a  descendant  of  Ismael,  son 
of  SJafar  Sadik,  the  seventh  visible  Imam.  He  was  soon  sufficiently 
powerful  to  overthrow  the  A^labite  dynasty  of  Kairwan  and  the  Edris* 
ites  of  Fez.  Mahadia,  in  Afhca,  which  he  founded,  became  the  residence 
of  the  Fatimites,  a  name  preferred  by  the  new  monarchs  to  that  of  Ali, 
as  markinff  wiUi  greater  clearness  their  descent  from  the  prophet's 
daughter,  Fatima.  Sicily  and  the  Arab  dominions  in  Italy  soon  fell  into 
the  power  of  Obeidallah ;  and  his  fourth  successor,  Al  Moez,  completed 
k  960  the  conquest  of  Sardinia  and  Egypt,  in  the  latter  of  which  hfi 
built  Cairo,  the  metrraolis  of  the  African  caliphate. 

By  t^e  reduction  of  Eg^pt  the  Fatimites  soon  loat  their  oihoc  posses* 
sions  in  Africa,  in  which  mdependent  principalities  arose  so  soon  as  the 
*seat  of  government  was  transferred  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Tl^e 
history  of  this  dynasty  presents  the  same  vicissitudes  as  all  others  c^ 
Arabian  origin ;  the  sovereigns,  who  for  th^  most  part  lived  retired  v^ 
Aeir  palaces,  were  elevated  or  dethroned  according  to  the  interests  of 
niidsters,  or  the  caprice  of  the  officers  of  the  body-guard. 

The  Ghaznevides. — While  the  caliphate  of  Bagdad  was  thus  falling 
into  rain,  a  vast  monarchy  Was  rising  in  the  East.  The  Suffarides, 
established  in  Khorassan,  had  been  dethroned,  after  a  reign  of  thirty 
years*  duration,  by  the  Samanides,  a  Turkish  family,  who  maintained 
fliefr  power  till  the  end  of  the  century.  But  in  961,  a  idave  named  A^ 
Tegin,  seized  on  the  castle  of  Ghasna,  and  founded  the  dyna^y  of  the 
Ghaznevides.  Mahmoad^  997,  who  nidted  ^  reputation  of  a  sage  mUh 
20* 


iS4  Mt#9U'  i^es.  -^ 

wJB  'fflcHfyDiA  conqti€!roflr,  i^eoticed  x«ancMte,  Movntftif,  alia  CrttMiftt^  tKcfttfOK 
ibg  his  conqaests,  and  with  them  the  Mussulmiein  faith,  far  mto  the 
Indiaii  peninsula.  From  these  victories  arose  the  Hindosiaitee,  the 
modem  language  of  India,  wiiidi  has  taken  the  place  of  the  Sansefitt 
now  become  the  exclusive  idiom  of  the  learned  in  that  country. 

The  Turks. — The  Turks  were  a  people  of  Tartar  origin,  condemned 
by  thdir  first  conquerors,  the  Gevugen,  to  work  in  the  mines  of  the 
ImattS,  and  to  forge  arms  for  their  masters.  But  these  victims  socmi 
quitted  their  mountains,  overthrew  their  oppressors  in  552,  and  founded 
ft  state  which  continued  until  585.  At  this  epoch  they  separated :  those 
of  the  East  were  reduced  by  the  Chinese  in  744 ;  those  of  the  West 
exhausted  their  resources  by  intestine  divisions,  and  by  degrees  ceased 
to  exist  as  a  formidable  nation.  In  the  ninth  century,  numerous  bands 
of  the  Western  Turks  entered  into  the  service  of  the  caliphs,  and  net 
long  aHer  into  that  oi  the  ^hansEevide  sidtans.  The  chief  of  the  tribe 
IMtuk,  who  inhabited  Bokhara,  was  able  alone  to  arm  200,000  men* 
Mahmoud  it  is  true  distributed  them  among  his  cities  on  the  banks  of 
ifae  Oxus;  but  when  he  died  in  1038,  they  returned  to  their  former  pa*- 
tonl  liifey  AU^^Qitittg  tfaemselrea  ehiefly  by  pluader. 

THE  CHURGH. 

The  tenth  century  is  generally  characterized  as  one  of  the  darkest  of 
ihe  dark  ages ;  and  in  the  history  of  the  church  there  is  little  to  vriieve 
thegloom  that  overhang  the  secular  annals  of  tills  period. 

l^e  Christian  religion  had  be)sn  prbpagrated  successfully  in  the  Eiurt, 
'     ha '     '        *      * 


beyond  the  Imaus,  and  among  the  barbarians  in  the  north  and  east  of 
Europe.  About  the  year  720,  the  Nestorian  j^atriarch  appointed  metnH 
politans  in  China  and  at  Samarcand,  while  in  India  and  Ceylon  the 
gospel  appears  to  have  been  received  much  earlier.  The  Normans  weie 
converted  about  910,  the  Poles  in  964,  and  the  Russians  and  Hui^ariaitt 
at  the  end  of  the  century.  In  Enrq>e  the  purity  of  the  doctrine^  of  the 
church  was  obscured  by  tiie  vicious  lives  of  many  of  the  clergy,  and  te 
strange  opinions  every  day  introduced.  The  pontiififs  are  described  m 
monsters  rather  than  men,  and  the  see  of  Rome  has  been  represented  bj 
its  own  historians  as  the  spoil  of  profligate  women  who  dtspoeed  of  tt 
■at  their  pleasure.  At  the  end  of  the  oebtury,  the  papal  ehair  was  a^ 
filled  by  the  learned  Grerbert,  Sylvester  II.  Notwithstanding  the  Tapn 
suceessfon  of  twenty'^ve  popes,  between  905  and  1003,  the  influence 
of  the  cihunsh  gradually  increaised,  partly  by  open  violenee,  partly  bf 
fraudulent  usurpation ;  and  it  was  now  for  the  first  time  mauitained  that 
*^  the  authority  of  the  bishops,  though  divine  in  its  origin,  waii  conveyed 
to  them  by  St.  Peter,  the  j^nce  of  ihe  apostles." 

The  invasions  of  the  Normans  were  always  disastrous  to  eccledastieal 
edifices,  which  they  pillaged  and  destroyed  without  mevoy.  Prefooad 
-ignorance  necessarily  followed  such  havoc,  since  Iho  cloisters  were  &e 
sole  asylum  of  learning;  and  the  priests  and  monks,  being  suddenly 
deprived  of  thoir  means  of  subsistence,  were  obliged  to  seek  relief  in 
occupations  foreign  to  th^ir  profbssion.  Henoe  arose  negUgeBce  of  thsir 
.  duties,  which  became  the  more  palpable  as  the  means  of  instruction  «ad 
diseiplix^d  were  withdrawn.  Beme,  at  Cluny,  in  910,  commenced  the 
le&im  of  the  jnoaasteriM  ift  Franoe,  by  introdneing  the  Benedietamst 


Ae  seretif^  <tf  whose  legifhttions  was  inciettted  by  Mo  in  *di6  eoiiTeiit: 
of  Fleory,  whither  the  l^y  of  the  founder  had  been  transported  from 
Mount  Cassino.  This  discipline  rapidly  became  popular,  and  was 
adopted  generally  within  a  very  short  p^od. 

During  this  centniTi  a  groundless  panic,  arising  from  a  false  inteipre* 
tation  of  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  Johuy  seized  all 
Europe.  Temples  and  palaces  wese  suffered  to  fall  into  decay,  and 
lan^age  vainly  attempts  to  describe  the  confusion  and  despair  that  tor* 
mented  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  multitude.  The  sacerdotal  order  did 
not  scruple  to  profit  by  this  delusion.  Many  charters  begin  with  these 
words :  "  As  the  world  is  now  drawing  to  its  end;"  and  an  army  maroh- 
ing  under  Otho  I«  was  so  terrified  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  was 
conceived  to  announce  this  consummation,  as  to  disperse  hastily  on  all 


Psif  AivcE.'— Su  AueustiB  gave  some  coontenaaoe  to  the  Manichean  ideas  of 
Two  Prmdples,  Good  and  Evil,  existing  in  each  individual,  and  constantly  at 
war  as  in  the  struggle  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit.  This  doctrine  ezhibued 
at  once  the  weakness  and  strength  of  human  nature :  at  one  time  degrading  it 
below  the  beasts,  at  another  elevating  it  almost  above  humanity.  ESnthnsia^ts, 
in  order  to  attain  heaven,  spent  their  lives  in  inflicting  the  ereatest  torture  on 
themselves.  They  disfigured  the  body  by  neglect  and  film,  weakened  it  by 
&sting  and  watching,  and  tore  it  with  stripes.  Linen  was  proscribed  among  the 
monastic  orders,  fmd  the  use  of  the  warm  bath  ceased,  because  cieanlmess 
itself  was  a  luxury,  and  therefore  a  positive  sin.  They  boond  chains  round  the 
Wdy,  idueh  wore  inlo  the  flesh ;  Aranlph  of  ViUais  m  Biabant  had  an  uatev 
waistcoat  of  hedgehcffi  skins ;  St.  Dominic  the  Cuirassier  was  clothed  in  an  kon 
diess,  and  scourged  mmself  with  both  hands  night  and  day ;  and  the  Enguah 
itaint,  Simon  Stock,  obtained  his  name  from  passing  many  years  in  a  hollow 
tree. 

THE  WOULD  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  TENTH  CENTURY. 

(htgoi  EupiRE.—- At  the  end  of  the  eiehth  centunr  the  known  world  was 
«  ander  the  control  of  three  great  monBrchies,-*the  Eattt  the  West^  and  the 
Calipkate.  Of  these,  one  only  now  remained ;  and  the  Eastern  Empire,  lyriag 
between  the  Saracens  and  Franks,  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  assist* 
ance  of  the  latter,  and  was  often  tributary  to  the  former.  It  still  however 
laaJBtained  considerable  power,  though  but  a  shadow  of  what  it  had  been,  and 
^m  a  continual  prey  to  civil  dissensions  and  external  war. 

TsfrCAiiPirATB  was  parcHied  out  into  a  number  of  petty  states,  leaiffeg 
seareely  a  trace  of  its  existence  except  in  the  pomp  which  still  swrreon4sdthe 
<alexa  as  ministers  of  relij^n. 

Tax  FiiAitx  KmonoM,  at  <we  peood  the  vmm  of  the  Waek«  exisltd  in 
several  different  sovereignties  founded  upon  its  ruins,  of  which  the  chief  were 
me  kingdoms  of  France  and  Germany.  These  two  states  at  first  sight  present 
on  equality  of  force  which  disappears  on  a  closer  examination. 

France  was  exhausted  by  anarchy  and  tyranny :  eachprovince  had  its inde* 
pendent  sovereign,  duke  or  count,  one  of  whom  (Hugh  Capet)  violently  seized 
the  crown.  Thus  we  see  a  king  of  Burgundy,  a  duke  of  Paris  or  of  France, 
wesof  Aquitaine,  Normandy,  and  Brittany ;  counts  of  Champa^e,  Flanders, 
Toakmse,  imd  Anioa,-*ali  of  wfaem  leigoed  ae  independent  princes  in  thdr 
«wn  territories.  Under  this  crowd  of  masters,  mutually  ieatoua  of  each  other 
snd  continually  at  war,  the^  people  were  always  suffering  and  enslaved.  ,The|r 
recognised  a  sort  of  hereditary  chief,  upon  whom  they  conferred  the  title  of 
«ng;  but  this  ruler,  without  authority,  money,  or  arms,  was  always  at  the 
y^iKf  of  his  powerM  vassals.  ' 

OsKMAMY  was  as  extensive  as  France,  and  its  nobles  were  scarceTy  leits 
inmemns.  The  ssrote^fnCy  waeeiedive,  bnt  tlia^eisetors,  whiSe  theytessiyed 


tbe  hononr  of  dioQi^  th^  camBwn  m$msK»  had  Ui»  good.^tnie  to  ■yiywler 
put  of  their  privilBgen  to  givie  mm  more  authority.  Henea  the  king  had  SA  mt 
m»  disposal,  officers  at  his  command,  and  armies  to  execute  his  orders. 

Spain  waa  but  little  changed.  The  North,  occupied  by  the  Christians,  vraa 
perpetualty  at  war  with  the  Moors  of  the  South.  In  both  the  states  were 
niimerous  and  feeble ;  but  the  former  always  gained  ground,  while  the  Sara- 
cans,  equally  brave  and  enlightened,  were  weakened  by  civil  dissensions. 

Enolano  was  entirely  changedi  The  seven,  or  rather  eight  little  kiittdoms 
were  now  united  into  a  single  monarchy ;  but  its  powers  were  stiU  enfeebled 
by  the  divisions  of  the  Danish  and  Saxon  inhabitaats,  who  nmda  the  iaiiand  & 
theatre  of  revolution  and  bloodshed. 

Italy,  which  presented  the  spectacle  of  cities  overthrown,  was  oppressed  by 
tyrants,  and  ruii^d  by  anarchy.  Venice  alone,  separated  from  all  others  by  its 
peculiar  situation  and  policy,  enjoyed  a  period  of  calmness  and  prosperity. 

Roxs  contained  a  rising  and  ambitious  power,  which.threatened  to  overthrow 
the  ascendency  of  the  Germans.  The  papal  territories  were  of  small  size,  but 
no  prince  had  a  more  extensive  nower  than  the  pope :  by  his  dominion  over 
men*s  consciences  he  completed  the  great  work  of  a  spiritual  monarchy. 

Prepare :  A  map  of  the  world,  and  fill  up  two  lateral  columns  with  the  ner 
ceasary  explanations  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place. 


ELEVENTH  CENTURY. 

0iaBK  EifPtEB.-*-lO08,  Romamis  IIL— Balffarian  Iiivaaioa.^-1057,  GoMinm 
— 1081,  Anna  Comnena^- Varangian  Guards. 

Italy. — 1046,  Norman  Kingdom. — 1057,  Robert  Guiscard— Italian  Repubhca. 

GsRMANY.— 1034,  Conrad  II.— Franconian  House. — 1073,  Investitures-^SaaOB 
Wars. 

France.— 1031,  Henry  I.— 1060,  Philip  I.— 1095,  Synod  of  Clermont. 

Bpaiw.— 1080,  New  Castile  recovered.— 1081,  Kingdom  of  Portugal.— The  Cid.  . 

Akablak  Empire. — 1038,  Togrul-Beg — Seljukians. — 1050,  Inv^onof  Arme^ 
nia.— 1063,  Alp  Arslan.— 1074,  Malek-Shah— Gelalsan  Era — 1076,  Jerusa- 
lem taken  by  the  Turks. 

Brita.iv.— 1002,  Massacre  of  the  Danes.— 1017,  Danish  Dynasty.— 1041,  Ed- 
ward the  CoD&aaor,-<-1066,  Norman  Cpnquyt.— 1080,  Domesdi^  Book.— * 
1067,  William  BttfiM. 

GiiUReH.— 1007,  Tmoe  of  God.-^1036,  Benedict  IX.  depo8ed.-^1073,  Gregory 

'  VII.— inveMituxw^-^isierttana  and  CaithttBians-^The  Holy  Laace.— 1096, 
First  Crttsadr. 

Cblsbrated  M SK.— Ferdousi,  d,  1020 ;  Avicenna ;  Guido  of  Aiezzo. 

GREEK  EMPIRE. 

Zoc^-— By  the  death  of  Basil,  in  1025,  Constantine  VIIL  remained 
«Qle  master  of  the  eoiDire;  hat  he  occvupied  himself  little  with  the 
^TefRment,  which  his  daaghteia  Zoe  and  Theodora  managed,  and  con* 
turned  to  direct,  even  under  his  two  sueeessors.  Romehus  III.,  who 
had  been  compelled  to  repudiate  his  wife  and  marry  Zoe,  Constantine's 
•Idest  daughter,  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1028.  He  met  with  several 
disastrous  leveises  in  his  caropaiffns  against  the  Saracens ;  and  by  bis 
kliiidiQioos  attempt  to  replsniah  nia  exchequer,  caused  successive  cohv* 
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ttedoHB,  which  were  aggraivsled  by  a  dresMd  j^lagius  followed  by 
&mine  and  an  earthquake.  He  died  of  poison  admmisteaned  by  bis  wife* 
Wlio  wi^  criminal  haste  married  Michael  IY.,  14I84.  This  piiaee^  ailet 
defeating  the  Bulgarians,  who  had  crossed  the  frontiers  of  the  empirs^ 
and  rolling  back  the  tide  of  war  into  their  own  forests,  diTested  himself 
9i  the  purple,  and  finished  his  days  in  a  monastery,  1041. 

Michael  v.,  who  had  been  nominated  Caesar  during  his  uncle's  reign« 
eansed  the  empress  to  be  imprisoned ;  but  the  people  deploring  her 
exile,  a  formidable  tumult  of  three  days  terminated  in  her  recall  mm!  us 
&e  deposition  of  the  soyereign,  afWr  a  reign  of  searoely  four  months,  in 
1043.  The  third  husband  of  Zoe,  €oiTSTANTiifE  IX.,  was  now  declared 
emperor,  the  beginning  of  whose  reign  was  disquieted  by  the  revolt  of 
ten  of  his  best  generals.  They  were  scarcely  defeated  before  Togrul 
B^  conquered  Erzeroum,  and  800,000  Bulgarians  crossed  the  Danube 
on  the  ice ;  but,  fortunately  for  the  empire,  they  perished  from  the  com- 
bined effects  of  war  and  disease.  Af^r  the  monarch's  deatii  in  1054, 
Theodora  reigned  two  years,  and  chose  Michael  YI.  for  her  successor; 
but  he  was  dethroned  by  a  conspiracy  formed  among  his  most  distin- 
guished commanders. 

The  Comneni,  1057,  were  a  noble  family  from  the  shores  of  thft 
Enxine,  but  of  Italian  origin.  Manuel,  the  first  of  their  line,  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  East;  whjle  Isaac  and  John,  for  their  gveat 
n&erits,  had  been  promoted  to  ^e  highest  posts  in  the  army*  TTho'  sol- 
diery  had  long  riewed  with  disgust  the  snceesnon  of  rioions  and  teble 
wnperors  who  had  worn  the  purf^e,  and  on  the  pl«ns  of  Phiygia 
vaanimously  raised  Isaac  to  Ihe  imperial  dignity  in  1057.  After  two 
years,  his  delicate  health  determined  him  to  abdicate,  and  haying  wnly 
offered  the  throne  to  his  brother  John,  he  was  succeeded  by  Oonstam* 
TINE  X,  DucAs,  1059.  Selfish  and  short-sighted  in  his  policy,  this 
monarch  endeavoured  to  aggrandize  his  famuy,  while  he  left  the  fron* 
tiers  unguarded  against  the  inroads  of  the  'Hirks,  who  invaded  and 
occupied  Iberia  and  Mesopotamia,  as  Thrace,  Macedon,  and  Greece 
were  by  the  Utzes.  He  was  followed  by  his  three  sons,  governing 
nnder  the  regency  of  their  mother  Eudocia,  who  married,  in  1066,  Ro* 
HAims  lY.,  Diogenes,  by  whom  Alp  Arslan  was  defeated  while  his 
hordes  were  ravaging  CUicia  and  Cappadocia.    Romanns  was  taken 

Erisoner  in  a  second  campaign,  but  restored  to  liberty  on  promise  of  a 
eavy  ransom.  In  the  interval,  Michael  YU.,  Parafiiiachb,  was  n»ed 
to  the  throne,  by  whom  his  predecessor  was  deprived  of  his  eyes,  pre^ 
viously  to  Ids  being  exiled.  In  1074,  Soliman  conquered  Komania 
(Room),  and  chose  Nice  for  his  residence.  The  Greeks  now  possessed 
uttle  more  of  Asia  Minor  than  the  seacoast  and  a  few  strong  towns, 
While  their  feebleness  was  increased  by  losing  those  territories  in  Italy 
which  were  seized  by  the  Normans.  Wearied  of  a  prince  who  had 
abandoned  the  cares  of  government  to  an  infhmous  and  incapable 
minister,  the  troops  proclaimed  as  emperor  their  genera!  Niceproros 
m.,  and  Michael,  divested  of  his  power,  received  the  title  of  Archbishop 
of  Ephesus.  But  Alexius  I.,  Commenvs,  in  1681,  seized  on  Constatf* 
tinople,  and  obliged  Nicephorus  to  retire  into  a  monastery.  For  tii« 
history  of  the  life  of  this  emperor,  we  are  indebted  to  the  fluent  pen  <ii 
Ms  affectionate  daughter  Anna.  In  the  discHrder  of  the  times,  compre^ 
bending  every  calamity  whtdb  can  affiiet  a  dedinij^  empim,  Alexius 
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ftBei«d  ^  impevial  TMtei  mhk  eouTage  «Bd  dexteritjr.  Hb  wwffiG* 
^moMtratioii  akme  sulioed  to  lAte^  &e  ineaimons  of  the  Toiks ;  baft 
liftB  Noman  op{K>neiilB  under  Robert  Gntseard  were  more  seriouB  anta* 
fonista,*  and  he  was  only  fieed  fffom  ^era  by  the  dissduttoti  of  the 
«raiy  oa  Hia  death  of  tiueir  eooiiiiand«r»  1085.  Towavda  the  end  of  the 
emttury ,  the  Turica  again  threatened  Conetaolinofde ;  and  the  auppUcatofy 
(alters  of  Alexias  to  the  several  princes  of  Earope  were  the  immediate 


of  the  crusades.  We  shall  trace  their  history  elsewhere,  but  it 
may  here  be  remarked^  that  the  crafty  emperor  trod  in  the  footsteps  of 
ihe  victorious  Franks,  and  secured  to  himself  those  £ruits  for  whieh  they 
ware  too  impatient  to  wait.    He  died  in  1118» 

ITALY* 

.  NoaMAVS.— Some  of  the  armed  pilgrims  of  Normandy,  while  yiutin|^ 
the  Italian  shrines,  w^e  employed  by  a  Lombard  prince  of  Salemo 
against  the  Saraeeos,  a*  p.  1016.  Their  success  led  to  fresb  oc^ge- 
jnedats,  and  attracted  many  of  the  restless  spirits  of  the  age  to  their  Tie- 
torious  standard.  By  them  a  great  part  of  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily 
was  torn  from  the  grasp  of  the  infidels;  and  to  indemnify  themaeWea 
for  an  unjust  division  of  the  spoil,  they  seised  upon  Apulia,  under  th^ 

Sat  count,  William  of  the  Iron  Arm,  one  of  the  sons  of  Tancred  de 
auteville,  1046.  Leo  IX.,  who  did  not  regard  these  formidable  and 
•  nnscrupulous  neighbours  without  anxie^^  endeavoured  by  fraud  smd 
force  to  drive  them  from  the  peninsula,  lie  did  not,  however,  so^^ceed, 
but  fell  into  their  hands,  and  the  condition  of  his  release  was  a  present 
of  Apulia  and  Calabna,  as  a  fief  of  the  holy  see,  1053.  Robert  Guis* 
iisard,  another  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Tancred,  was  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  dukes  of  Apulia.  His  ambition  led  him  to  aim  at  the  conquest 
of  the  Greek  empire;  and,  in  1081,  he  besieged  Dyrrachium  (Darazzo) 
with  a  resolute  army  of  somewhat  less  than'30,000  men.  The  Emperor 
Alexius  marched  against  him  in  person,  and  suffered  a  disgraceful  defeat. 
The  dissensions  ofltaly  recalled  Robert ;  and  while  preparing  a  secoat 
armament,  he  engaged  in  three  naval  battles  with  various  success  against 
jthe  combined  fleet  of  Venice  and  Constantinople.  An  epidemic  disease, 
which  attacked  him  at  Corfu,  proved  fatal  next  year,  and  carried  him  o£t 
in  the  sevoitieth  year  of  his  age,  1085 ;  but  the  conquest  of  Sicily  was 
completed  by  hjs  brother  Roger.  The  latter  island,  then  a  prey  to  civil 
idiscord,  was  occupied  by  a  number  of  emirs,  who  no  longer  recognised 
the  authority  of  their  sovereigns  in  Africa,  and  had  divided  the  countiy 
into  petty  principalities.  The  chivalrous  Norman  crossed  to  Messina, 
and  at  the  head  of  only  sixty  men  attacked  the  Saracens.  The  spoU^ 
lie  acquired  soon  attracted  others  to  his  standard,  and  after  thirty  years 
he  became  master  of  the  island,  1090,  with  the  title  of  ^rand  count. 
'His  exploits  during  the  earlier  campaigns  in  SicUy  are  quite  romantic. 
To  strengtiien  his  power,  Roger  behaved  with  mildness  and  toleration 
towards  the  Tanquished,  and  Uie  Mussulmans  had  no  reason  to  complain 
of  a  change  of  masters.    Not  less  skilful  as  a  politician  than  valiant  as 

*  In  the  Greek  armies  were  many  English  nobles,  who.  to  avoid  the  oppression  of  the 
Norman  William,  and  despairiue  of  the  fortunes  of  their  country,  had  sought  refiife  at 
the  coort  of  Constantinople.  These,  under  the  name  of  VaraaglsDS, .proved  true  awl 
ftltUut  auMPortan  of  the  ByasJiUiie  eqi^ie  tiU  ita  fiOL 


iansions  of  the  pope;  and,  in  order  to  pie9er¥B  the  xight  of  ooHfofriiv 
jeoclesiastical  benefices,  be  declared  the  SkUian  prinoea  to  be  perpetod 
and  hereditary  legatee  of  the  hoi  j  see. 

Itauam  Rsfvslicsw— The  origin  of  thMe  rapublican  states  caaiMt 
now  be  precisdy  ascertained,  but  we  majr  plaoa  thmn  after  A.n.  9Mw 
Of  their  history  during  this  centary  little  is  known,  escpept  tha  they 
leetored  the  Roman  ffluaie4>ai  government,  whieh  had  never  ei^fsfy 
^ased,  and  were  engaged  in  oonttnual  hostyitiea.  Tbe  roral  noblliqr 
were  soon  brought  into  subjection,  and  their  fortresses  dismantled;  tM 
towns  were  wisely  thrown  open  to  all  who  chose  to  settle  in  them ;  ^l 
the  military  habits  of  the  populace  protected  them  against  the  vielenee 
of  their  enemies*  But,  from  a  desire  of  tyranniaing  over  their  neij^ 
hours,  they  imitated  the  example  of  the  ancient  Greek  republica,  **  with 
^1  its  circumstanees.  of  inveter^e  hatred,  un^ist  aoibitkm,  and  atneioiis 
retsdiati<m,  tiiough  with  less  consummate  actoia  on  the  seene**' 

VxincK  had  subdued  the  Istrian  pirates,  a.d.  989;  and  con<piered 
Dalmatia,  in  1000,  before  any  rivals  to  her  eotosaercial  power  had  arisen 
m  the  dties  of  G^ioa  and  nsa,  or  any  otfiev  marts  were  formed  fbr  the 
4»«ndto[idise  of  the  Esst  and  West.  The  demo^aey  naturally  lost  ito 
fiedominance  in  the  augmented  riches  of  te  state ;  but  lest  the  supreme 
Mfwm  of  &e  doge  should  be  abased,  he  was  reduced  to  a  mere  cipher 
ny  the  annual  election  of  eouneOlors  to  avqperinfesnd  his  conduct,  1009* 
X»  the  contests  against  Robert  the  Nemmn,  the  Venetians  took  part 
.ymAk  the  Greeks,  but  were  defeated,  1061.  The  crusades  which  oeen^ 
ired  fBhetriij  afknr  paved  the  way  to  their  subse^nent  riches,  insolenev, 
amd  power. 

Q«mA  AND  Pisa**— These  two  ngpublfcs  derive  their  oridn  from  the 
-anaichy  tiiat  followed  the  deposition  of  Charies  the  Fat,  in  888.  Tb 
this  year  the  Crenoese  assign  the  election  ti  their  first  consuls,  the  crea- 
tion of  their  senate,  and  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  with  all  tiie 
ancient  nranidpal  forms  recognised  br  Berenger  IL,  In  his  charter  of 
958.  Pisa  adopted  nearly  the  same  institutions  in  the  tenth  century; 
and,  like  the  other,  Erected  all  its  energies  to  maritime  commerce.  lliiB 
6«racens  were  the  first  enemies  which  these  two  cities  had  to  contend 
with;  Genoa  was  pillaged  in  936,  and  Pisa  in  1005. 

]  GERMANY. 

HcNBY  n.  did  not  receive  tire  crown  of  Germany  in  1002,  withoc(k 
opposition ;  but  eventually  his  claims  and  authority  were  recognised  In 
me  whole  of  tiie  duchies  and  by  all  the  electors.  The  peace  of  the 
kingdom  was,  however,  soon  disturbed  by  the  war  in  Franconia  and  q|I 
tiie  eastern  march.  Italy  was  for  a  time  estranged  from  Germany  by 
tite  enemies  of  the  Marquis  of  Ivrea ;  and  the  towns  of  Lombardy, 
divided  between  the  partisans  of  Ardouin  and  Heniy,  were  a  prey  to 
civil  strife.  In  1012,  Henry's  intervention  was  formally  demanded ;  for 
ike  Romans,  being  formed  into  two  parties  in  the  election  of  a  pontijf, 
each  faction  nominated  its  own  candiaate;  one  of  whom,  Benedict  YIII., 
having  been  driven  out  of  the  city,  came  to  Paderbom  in  great  state* 
and  entrsnted  the  assistance  of  ^  Oeimaa  monarch  to  establish  him 
In  hbi  dSgt^.    The  urgent  lOUcitations  of  tiie^ope  were, seconded  ^ 
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■ike  oomplaiiits  pntttmilt  hy  the  Axehbliiiop  of  MflaEn  against  Aiimj&k 
In  tiie  cainpaign  of  1014,  Hemy  advanced  to  Rome,  where  be  -ww 
•«cowne4  emperor.  Betaming  aeross  the  Alps,  and  yisiting  Bmrgnndy 
and  Lorraine,  he  stopped  at  the  monastery  of  Saint  Yannes,  near  Ymp- 
4an,  where  he  was  prevented  from  emhraeing  a  cloistered  life  only  by 
.  the  good  sense  and  nzmness  of  the  snperior. 

HovsE  or  Faamconia. — Conrad  n.,  the  Salic,  descended  from  Otho 
the  Great,  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacant  throne,  and  with  him  began  the 
line  of  Franconian  emperors,  ▲•  n.  1024.  To  secure  tiie  crown  in  his 
family,  he  endeavoared  to  increase  its  influence  by  conferring  Tarioos 
doehMs  and  principalities  on  his  rriatives.  His  son,  Henry  HI.,  who 
••oceeded  him  in  1039,  was  perhaps  the  most  powerful  and  absolute  d 
Ibe  German  rulers«  Hayinff  drfeated  the  Hungarians,  he  obtained  the 
eessiott  of  all  the  country  between  Kahlenherg  and  the  Leitha ;  and 
when  he  bad  confirmed  his  power  at  home,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
Italy,  where  three  p<^es  were  urging  thmr  claims  to  the  triple  crown- 
None  of  them  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  German  king,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Bamberg  was  elected,  with  the  title  of  Clement  IL  He  aldo 
Bomtnated  the  three  sucoetsors,  who  honoured  the  tiara  by  their  virtxieiy 
and  commenced  the  refbim  of  the  clergy.  Uniting  the  fief  of  Franeonia 
to  the  imperial  domaini  he  bestowed  tha  forfeit^  duchy  on  his  wifii, 
Agnosy— entirely  kying  aside  the  nsual  forms  of  popular  coneamnoa 
which  were  deemed  necessary  to  Tarious  acts  of  soToreignty. 

Hmav  IV.  was  only  six  yeaia  old  when  his  fikther  died  in  1056.  Tha 
eare  of  bis  nanotitr  was  asstgned  to  his  mother,  from  whom  it  was 
wrested  by  the  AxehbMiop  of  Cologne,  Under  his  new  guardian  he 
was  allowed  to  indulge  in  all  kinds  of  excess,  and  the  Saxons,  among^ 
whom  he  resided,  soon  grow  weaiy  ^  the  expenses  of  &e  Uoentiooa 
oourt,  and  its  attacks  on  thoir  Uberties.*  To.  keOp  this  wulike  pec^ 
within  their  bounds,  he  eenstmoted  a  giosat  wunber  of  castles  in  Sasomr 
and  Thuringia,  compdling  the  inhabitants  to  raise  with  their  own  hmnw 
those  fortresses  whose  ganis^s  were  to  be  maintained  at  their  expense. 
His  proceediass  at  last  excited  a  genaral  revolt  among  dieitt,  whidi  fas 
soon  quelled,  but  at  a  gveat  cost  of  hwiiaft  Hfe,  1075. 

iNTESTiTimz^-^Heiiry^s  adTersaiy  was  tiie  celebrated  Gregory  YIL* 
who  desired  to  free  the  cknieh  from  the  tsaipMoral  iMitfaority  of  laymeA^ 
that  is,  to  deprive  all  princes  of  the  power  of  investing  bishops  wilh  Ihs 
^ng  and  crosier,  the  symbols  by  which  lihe  pope  himself  confiMved  te 
spiritual  authority.  Gregoiy's  first  attack  was  violent,  in  a  eooiieil 
held  in  the  Lateran  Palaoe,  it  was  declared  that  no  laics  should  ccmte 
ecclesiastical  benefices,  or  clerks  should  receive  them  from  a  layman, 
under  pain  of  excommunici^on.  This  decree  was  carried  to  Henry  }^ 
four  legates,  charged  with  the  removal  of  this  annoyance  throu^^aont  tl«i 
German  church.  The  kis^,  then  occupied  with  the  Saxon  war,  at  fii^ 
promised  them  his  aid;  hut  wh«i  the  insurgfsnts  submitted,  he  forgot 
his  pledge,  of  which  the  pope  reminded  him  in  a  threatening  maimec. 
The  irritated  monarch  assembled  at  Worms  the  great  nobles  and  prelatis 
of  his  kingdom,  who  pronounced  Qregacy^s  deposition,  1076.    The  v^ly 
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ttf;iia  B^al  See  wm  te  esocHnnnpMilicmof  tbe  lciw«  aoeompuiM  by 
8ft  act  depriviDg  bim  of  his  regal  mgnity,  and  absolying  his  subjects 
jGviiilh4ir  4>«th8^  of  aHegiaace. 

,  T^  Genadjoi  amUKaaey*  opposssed  by  Henry  III^  and  ike  Saxons; 
.vaiM^iished  by  his  son,  ran  to  annSf  as  much  to  avenge  their  prhrate 
iduiies^  as  to  enforce  the  papal  encroachments.  The  rebel  chiefs,  at 
m%o^  head  were  Rodolph  of  Swabia,  and  Goelph  of  BsTaria,  met  at 
Tribur,  susjpended  the  emperor  from  his  functions,  and  threatened  to  d(^ 
1^  bim,  if  he  did  not  procure  the  letractationof  the  Romish  anadieBaai^ 
Henry  yielded  to  the  storm,  and  tisLbed  Italy,  where  he  became  reoonciM 
40  the  pope,  on  certain  humiliating  conditions,  1077.  But  he  had  soW 
Wtt^  only  to  gain  time,  and  being  encouraged  by  the  fidettty  ef  his 
JLombard  vassals,  he  broke  the  treaty  to  which  he  faaid  eiven  his  assent^ 
and  marched  against  the  rebellious  Germans,  who  had  already  elesfied 
Rodolph  of  Swabia  to  the  throne.  The  decisive  victoiy  of  Wolktbeim 
iaThuringia,  1080,  was  fatal  to  Rodolph,  who  perished  by  the  laoee  of 
(Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  alterwards  so  dirongnisfaed  in  the  First  Crusade. 
In  Italy,  also,  Henry  was  triumphant;  and  at  ^e  same  time,  ihe  deadi 
cf  Pope  Gregory  in  exile,  1085,  relieved  him  from  much  disquietude. 
9\iX  he  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  victory,  and  his  latter  days 
were  clouded  with  increasing  misfortunes.  First,  he  had  to  contend 
tgainst  a  new  competitor;  afterwards  against  his  own  son  Conrad} 
While  the  confessions  of  his  wife  bertha  added  to  his  domestic  alSictions; 
But  he  continued,  in  despite  of  all  these  miseries,  to  struggle  wifh  firm* 
JItes,  and  by  his  courage  effaced  at  least  his  earlier  faults.  When 
Gonrad  died,  his  brother  Henrjr  appeared  ift  arms  against  their  fh^er, 
¥ho  was  forced  to  flee  before  his  rebellions  child.  So  great  was  his 
^Kstiess,  that  be  begged  the  humMe  post  of  reader  in  a  church  which  he 
himself  had  foundd,  and  was  refused.  Laying  himself  down  on  l9ie 
i^>s,hediedoflnu^  ml  10^  tted  his  body  wa»  l^withoeft  sepvl- 
tn«»  as  b^i^  tint  of  ur  eaMamtuttcatsd  peimM' 

FRANCOKIAN  DYXASTY. 

13.  Conrad  II.,  tho  Salic,  duke  of  Franconia,  elected  emp.  1034,  ip*  Oitt^ 
^  granddaughter  of  OMirad  i.  of  Bourgea,  heraetf  of  flNrabian  ori^n. 

^U.  HsHRY  in.,  the  Black,  emp.  1039^  ..  Two  daugbtera. 
».  1.  Chmegwda^  d.  of  Canute  the  Great ; 
r  1  j;r«HwWfoiUM,.allenniiaia.7eg«BU 

E-      ■.  -    ■■       ■    ^  ....  „■■  -...  — . ■  '..'  — ! ■  ■  ■  n 

Herry  TV.  emp.  1056,       Matilda  m.  tlodolph,  Sophia 

m.  I.  BwtSta  of  Ivrea ;        d.  of  Swabia ;  elected  n.  T.  Bohmtn,  k.  oT  H ongArr, 

9.Jii4«i#ofRii9Mis.   emp-ABd^iUedinaOeQ.  S.  i;«lMJ4«ii,  k.  of  Poland* 

"  ■  »•  ...^ 

jomdivfeeli       16.  HamiT  v.,  emp.  use;  Agntt  JtdtUUt  ^ 

%JCrtiMaol  m.JMiAlBoCJEU«laiid.    'm,Fnd^idtmt  iii.3MMlMin.      > 

*    Bieily.  Hobenstaufen.  k.  of  Poland. 

17.  Lormiav  R;»  aoBBf  OOTitaM«i  of  8ii|ipi«hMiiir, 

d.  of  Sazonjr*  llOQ,  emp.  11^  \U2n ;  m.  Bickenta^  heireaa  of  Henry  tlieFat, 
d.  of  Saxony,  and  last  descendant  of  Henry  the  Fdwier. 

VOtlier  accounts  state  that  Henry  dM  at  Ltege  in  extreme  want.  On  one  oceasion  he 
!;**ttttp«llBd  10  saU  hit  boeka  to  pai|«hwi#  Siml ;  Md  alMrtl)^  befora  bis  dsaiii  taa  f6^ 
eSiiim^  ww»l  t» ^»  ya  with  ^ bjEirf mmHfi -  "  »  Ifm  ftof  diBHawpitrtw  tiH 

'       '21  ."  ,    ■  ,     •  ■^.    .        ^    .        •   ..  :.  '      .  ^     ..  -. 


FRANCK.  : 

In  1033,  Robert  shared  the  regal  power  with  Hugh,  his  eldest  een^ 
who  was  soon  drireii  toierolt  by  Ihe  haishnesa  of  his  mother  Constaaos, 
who  required  from  him,  as  king,  tbaaaiaie  implieit  bbedienoe  whioh iui 
had  m&a.  when  a  child.  .  Robext  vanqutshed  aiid  pardoned  the  rebel.  Oa 
^e  demise  of  Htu^h,  ioon  afterwards,  the  king  elevated  his  third  wt 
Henry  in  his  stead.  Constance,  howeror,  preferred  the  youngest,  naiaed 
Bobert,  and,  by  her  angeacious  behaviour,  drote  Henr^,  as  she  had  be^ 
lore  compelled  his  brother,  to  revolt.  But  the  youthnil  prince  was  &r 
horn,  seconding  his  mother's  projects,  and  in  het  united  with  his  broM 
againat  her  tyranny.  They  returned  to  their  duty  a  short  time«befeis 
&  death  of  their  father,  which  took  place  at  Melun,  in  the  six^'&St 
year  of  his  age,  and  Uie  thirty^lih  of  bis  government,  1081. 

During  this  reign  the  Church  began  to  take  measures  against  the  bereticf, 
^o  appeared  in  great  numbers ;  some  of  whom  pretended  to  chauffe  the  do^ 
lainesi  others  to  reform  the  manners,  but  all  were  persecuted  auke.  In  % 
oouncil  assembled  ;  '^  * 
condemned  to 


execution ;  when  Constance  remarking  hmvtiK  uic  twviuib  au  wuoouwu 
had  been  her  own  confesaor,  thrust  out  one  of  his  eyes  with  an  iron  rod. 

Robert's  devotion  and  goodness,  the  chief  qualities  that  can  he  piaised 
in  him,  were  not  very  elevated.  His  principal  occupation  was  founding 
churches^  chanting  with  the  priests,  and  correcting  the  liturgies.  Y^ 
this  piety,  however  erroneously  directed,  was  accompanied  by  an  aidm 
chanty  that  should  ever  consecrate  &e  vai&s^y  of  this  king.  The  po« 
were  his  friends ;  every  day  he  fed  three  hundred,  sometimes  a  thooiand; 
on  Holy  Thursday,  kneeling  and  in  sackcloth,  he  washed  their  feat,  )|i4 
itemed  them. 

.  Umsmr  Lt  U^h  wa»  aogedy  osiBdr  <o  the  ttaom  before  Robert  Idi 
brother,  was  urged  to  aMMrt  hia ctanns  to Hie-annni;  but  Hie  king  b^ 
ing  triumphant,  the  other  was  contented  to  accept  the  duchy  of  Burgundy, 
which  his  descendasta  poase^sed  nn^  1361.  ,  Ano&er,  bat  far  less  sao* 
eessful  war,  occupied  the  remainder  of  his  reign.  The  Duke  of  No^ 
mandy,  Robert  the  Devil,  by  whose  aid  Henry  had  been  maintained  on 
the  throne,  having  died  m  1035,  wMk  returning  from  a  pilgrimas^  i» 
J«rasalem,  left  WilUam  &e  BaaUBd,-i^terward8  the  com^mor  of  ESn^ 
land,  to  succeed  him.  The  French  king  took  advantage  of  the  minori^ 
oi  the  voong  prince  to  weaken  hia  pow^i  bui  im>  sooner  had  Wiiliant 
Mailed  man's  estate,  than  be  attackiBd  his  enemy  wad  defbated  Mm  ill 
ihree  bataas,  1054.    .      ^ 

Philip  I.  sneeeeded  his  father  in  1060,  and  commenced  the  longeH 
leign  which  occurs  in  Uie  French  annals.  His  personal  acts  must  M 
earafttUy  separated  from  those  whfoh  so  hi ^ly  characterized  tbe  cbivalOr 
of  France  during  this  period.  He  distinguished  himself  in  several  wars, 
but  in  bis  private  ttfirfodnlged  in  vi^ss  raat  drew  upon  him  the  censntes 
of  the  church  and  the  contempt  of  his  subjects.  He  trafficked  in  holf 
n»ttevs,  selling  to  the  highest  bidder  the  vacant  benefices  and  seel* 
Gregory  VII.  menaced  him  with  an  interdict,  but  the  pontiff's  seyeng 
was  e3(haostad  in  hia  Geimaa  qnaivel*  He  wm  afterwacds  successiT^ 
SKMBHBsnmled'  bjf  t««^  pc^iee^  aft  ike  eoancils  of  Antttn  and  Clentmh 
on  aeoomii  of  his  davoroa,  Kit  was  efvasHialiy  cestoied  by  ^  council  oi 


MM  in  1104.    TlM(iaM0r,jr«ti»  of  BolM  srifii  wwe 
iditlie  excitement  of  tlM^FiistCraaade.    Ha  «ed  m  1108, 

CAPBTIAN  DYNASTY:  PMtnoK  1. 

ttoheHtM*  strong,  otHUJttgmf^  mgkmM^4.^¥nmm, 

d.  of  Prance,  861-866.  866-886. 

ct.QfParia,d.ofnm]iet,8n;  K0a«Tl^d.8B»;  k.MI,tMli 

k.,  888-1808. 


— «K  wUii  of  RoooLitt  of  Borguady  Ai#*  tA«  Omrt,  d.  of  Frmee,  Ac, 

q.ofFtaiice.fi2».tt3&    NoJMua.  MB  MB,  m.  grfiiifw,  ifatef  Wott» 

/'■  " , 

Bp«h  Capet,  d.  95Qt;  acA«^d.or]ioaii«a,  BSNify,d.af  BoaMn^ 

k.  987-896.  M6-963.  96»-MfiL^ 

(BoUi  without  iataeo 


JtoKST  IL,  k.  996.1031, 
A.  1.  ^ertAa  qfB%rpi%djf, 
*  2.  Cbiutence  ^  TouAwm. 


I.,d.ofBttrsufid7,lQU;  AtlMt,  d.  of  Burfandy,  103B,  itoek 

fc,3flBl~l«» ; «.  ,am»  <f  JNitia.  of  tliaint  hereditary  dutea. 


Pmi.ir  I.,  k.  nWO-lKia  AiSf  A  tA«  «rMC,  et.  of  Vermandoia 

I.  Bortka  tif  BbUani,  

SL  BtrtrU^i^Mmtfwt. 


m.  L  B«rt*a  ff  -BWfmf  «nd  Valoia,  ia  right  of  hia  wift 


(Braaefa  eztiaet  in  the  tizth  generation.) 


I^mia  VL,  the  F*t,  k.  U08. 

SPAIN. 

Thb  Almoratidbs.— Mooiish  Spain  presented  in  every  <piarter  the 
lyjpearance  of  anarchy  and  dbmemberment,  at  the  Tery  period  when  its 
eisiatence  was  threatened  by  two  fonnidable  ^oeaues :  on  the  one  side 
bj  Alphonso  Y.,  who,  after  uniting  Galicia  to  the  kingdoms  of  Leon 
find  Castile,  took  possession  of  Toledo,  Madrid,  and  Guadalaxara;  on 
AiB  other,  by  African  tribes  bent  on  a  war  of  extermination. 

Aboat  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  centary,  there  appeared  in  Africa, 
beyond  Mount  Atlas,  in  the  deserts  of  ancient  Gstolia,  two  tribes  df 
A»b  origin,  known  by  the  appellations  of  Gudala  and  Lamtuna.  When 
tliese  were  converted  to  Islamism,  they  assumed  the  name  of  Murabirins 
OK  Almoravides — that  is,  men  of  God.  Excited  by  the  enthttsiasm  of 
tlwir  new  faith,  they  crossed  the  mmmtains;  wh«n  the  Arabs  of  the 
desert,  uniting  with  the  new  peq>le,  foioided  the  city  of  Moroeeo»  Yns- 
sof  was  its  first  emir,  and  beoi^  summoned  by  Mohammed,  soverttgn 
of  Cordova,  made  three  ex^itions  into  Spain;  and,  on  learning  »e 
feebleness  of  all  the  petty  kinij^  resolved,  to  subject  tiiem  to  his  power« 
In  1094,  he  succeeded  in  puttm^  an  end  to  all  the  Mohammedan  states 
in  the  peninsula;  but  soon  felt  hamself  inoapable  of  appropriating  tbeii 
territories  as  he,  had  intended.  It  is  true,  however,  he  gained  a  fen 
advantages  OYet  the  Christians,  and  ravaged  Catalonia  aSitof  a  teniblo 
battle,  in  which,  it  is  said,  30,000  voBa  were  slain. 

Christian  SpAut^^Witk  lite  death  of  Bermudes  HI.,  in  1037,  th« 
dynasQr  of  the  Kinps  ef  Lecn  siqmd,  and  this  anoiest  sov^vigi^  wbb 
oaited  to  Castile  in  the  f  enon  of  Ferdinand  ef  Navarre,  son  of  thsl 


€hsri»9|.  who,  MlwidBtiAdittif  h»  gnitl  TtSbm^  was  sanmmed  lUi 
Trembler.  This  family  fKMessed  ^e  f<mr  ChrHtian  thrones  of  Spobr 
which  were  leduced  to  three,  in  1038,  by  the  death  of  Gonzales  of 
Sobrarva. 

At  this  time  the  Moors  still  possessed  Andalusia,  Granada,  Muxcia, 
pact  of  New  Castile,  and  aU  the  seacoast  from  Barcelona  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Tagus.  The  w«r  with  the  infidels  was  renewed  by  the  new  King 
of  Leon  and  Castile*  whose  frontiers  were  even  extended  to  tiie  Mo&- 
Asfo,  and  tiie  Arab  pitnoes  of  Saragossa,  Toledo^  Cordova,  and  SeTiUik» 
were  compelled  to  pay  him  tribute.  On  Ferdinand's  death  in  1065,  his 
kingdom  was  divided  among  his  three  boob:  Sancho  had  Castile;  Al^ 
pfeonso,  Leon  and  the  Astorias ;  Grarcia,  a  part  of  Portogtd  with  Galicia. 
Little  variety  characterizes  the  history  of  uiese  states  until  lOSl,  when 
H«iry  of  Bnrgmidy,  a  soldier  of  fbrtune,  received  the  hand  of  Theies^ 
Alphonso's  natural  daughter,  and,  as  dowry,  whatever  he  could  wrest 
from  the  Moors  in  Portugal.  Other  French  knights  were  found  i&  tba 
Spanish  armies,  and  on  one  occasion  an  auxiliary  force  erosE^  dls 
Pyrenees  to  aid  Alphonso,  with  whose  assistance  the  Moors  Were  driven 
into  Andcdusia. 

Thk  Cid. — ^Although  Capmany,  with  an  exoes^of  crkieali  sceplimadii 
throws  doubts  upon  the  existence  of  this  warrior,  h  is  not  thi&  less 
necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  his  history.  Rodrlgo  Diaz  de  Vivar, 
surnamed  Campeador  (the  battler)*  and  Cid  (cltten,  iUu^lrated  the  reign 
of  Ferdinand  I.,  founder  of  the  Castilian  monarchy.  He  was  bom  of 
a  noble  and  ancient  family  at  Burgos,  and  aided  Don  Saneho  to  d^Mrive 
the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  latter  of  the  heritage  which  Ferdinand 
had  left  to  them ;  but  Sancho  having,  in  1072,  been  killed  at  Zamora, 
his  brothers  recovered  their  estates.  The  Cid  shortly  after  falling  i^to 
disgrace,  retired  from  court,  not  to  an  inactive  life,  for  with  his  own  fol- 
lowers alone  he  took  Alcazar,  and  maintained  himself  on  a  rock  near 
the  Guadalaviar,  which  still  bears  the  name  of  Perm  de  el  Cid.  One  of 
his  most  remarkable  exploits  was  the  siege  of  Toledo,  which  lasted 
twelve  months,  and  attracted  many  cavaliers  from  Italy  and  Franca^ 
From  the  number  of  French  families  which  settled  in  that  town,  their 
privileges  derived  the  name  of  Franchise.  The  Cid  next  conquered 
Valencia,  which  he  governed  with  the  audiority  of  an  independeo^ 
sovereign.    He  died  in  1099. 

ARABIAN  EMPIRfi. 

IVrkish  CotfQtmsTs. — ^In  1036,  an  unsuccessful  battle  terminated  thi^ 
Ghaznevide  dynasty,  and  the  choice  of  the  victorious  Turks  fell  on 
Togrd-beg,  founder  of  the  family  which  bears  the  name  of  Seljukian* 
In  the  space  of  sixteen  years  he  conouered  Balkh,  Carmania,  Taberistan^ 
and  obeffing  the  summons  of  the  ealiph,  he  overthrew  the  Bowides,  who 
had  long  reigned  at  Ispahan.  Togrul  next  assumed  the  title  of  Emir  ti 
Omra :  seated  behind  a  black  curtain  and  holding  the  sceptre  of  the 
prophet,  the  Abbasside  Invested  him  with  seven  robes,  gave  him  sevett 
captives  born  in  the  seven  dimatefs  which  obeyed  the  Arab  dominioni 
prssenttd  him  the  mystic  veil,  placed  two  orowns  on  his  head,  and  girt 
'  B  wi^  two  swords,  to  allow  that  he  was  master  both  of  the  East  and^ 
r  West.    Dying  witboot  ehildren,  he  was  sueoeeded  by  his  nephew^ 


prese 
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Alp  AiBlan,io  the  tide  aadpwmaliTMoCsiilttuit  1063.  Th^F^Umi' 
uon,  for  suoh  is  the  meftninff  of  hie  nwne,  nUantiy  attacked  the  Greek 
onpire,  and  the  proyineee  of  AiMenia  aad  Geoigia  fell  in  three  veaia* 
Somanus  Dioffenes  bravely  oppoaed  him,  hat  after  a  few  tiinal  sac* 
cesses,  was  defeated  and  made  piiBoner,  1071.  The  &trest  part  of  Asia 
aabmitted  to  Arslan;  his  throne  waa  aonoanded  by  1900  princea,  and 
guarded  by  300,000  hardy  warriora.  He  died  in  1073,  and  on  hia  tomb 
s^ght  be  read  the  following  inscription :«-  *«  O  ye  who  hare  seen  th» 
gloiy  of  Alp  Arslan  exalted  to  the  heayena,  repair  to  Mam,  and  yon 
will  behold  it  buried  in  the  duat!" 

Malek-Shah,  the  eldest  son  c^  Alp,  waa  lictoriooa  over  aU  his  coas* 
petitors  for  the  sovereiflrnty,  and  extended  his  dominions  from  the  Chinese 
Rontier  to  Arabia  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Conatentinople.  Twelve 
fames  this  actLve  monarch  is  said  to  have  travelled  through  his  vast 
lungdom.  He  embellished  the  cities  of  Asia  with  public  buildings; 
lenved  and  honoured  the  pursuits  of  literature;  and  by  his  reformation 
of  the  calendar,  approximated  nearly  to  the  accuraoy  of  the  GregcNoan 
style.  The  era  named  Gelakoan  (t.  e.  glofy  of  the  iaith),  from  one  of 
Malek's  titlea,  is  fixed  to  the  15th  of  March  a-  h.  471,  a.  n.  1079.  The 
•wh*8  deadt,  in  1092,  was  preceded  by  the  murder  of  the  vizir  Nixam, 
Je  wise  and  Tirtuous  minister  of  two  sovereigns.  Thirty  years*  faith- 
ral  service  eoold  not  screen  him  from  the  attscks  of  faction,  and  at  the 
«f«  of  ninety-three  he  fell  beneath  the  daner  of  a  fanatic— the  fint 
^le^  of  Hassan  Seb^,  the  celebrated  founder  of  the  Assassins. 

With  the  son  of  Alp  Arslan  disappeared  the  unity  of  the  empire, 
wkiarok  succeeded  in  Penia;  but  already  three  separate  dynasties 
>%Qed  in  Carmania,  Syria,  and  Iconium,  which,  though  they  had 
<>aeyed  MalekHshah,  became  neaiiy  independent  at  his  death.  The  most 
powerful  of  these  petty  kingdoms  vraa  Roum,  which  had  been  founded 
•y  a  prince  of  the  royal  family  in  1064.  Towards  the  end  of  the  tenth 
^tivy  Jerusalem  had  fallen  under  the  power  of  the  Turks,  but  access 
te  its  holy  places  was  still  allowed  to  the  Christians.  In  1076,  it  waa 
tuen  by  the  Turks,  who  insisted  and  oppreraed  the  citizens  and  pU- 
gnms  during  the  twenty  yean  that  their  domination  lasted.  The  Caliph 
of  Egypt  obtained  possession  of  it  in  1096,  but  three  yean  afterwards  il 
^m*  captured  by  tiie  cruaados. 

BRITAIN. 

.  Danish  LiNE.P—£tfaelred  U.,  in  tiie  hope  of  fipeeinff  himeelf  and  hia 
i^bjectB  firom  the  odious  tribute  of  Damgdi^  plotted  the  massacre  of 
every  Dane  within  his  kingdom.  At  tiie  appomted  time,  13th  Novem- 
ber 1009,  the  treacherous  dewgn  was  exeonted,  but  failed,  as  it  merited, 
ui  its  results.  Sweyn  reag^wared  with  a  numerous  force,  and  after 
Jome  yeare  of  hostility,  compelled  tiie  native  sovereign  to  take  refuge  in 
Normandy,  and  was  himself  nroclainied  king  of  Enffland,  1014.  £d- 
awnd  Ironside,  1016,  struggled  manfully  ixs  his  fiaKtheiPs  crown,  and  was 
•everal  times  victorious  over  Cannle,  Sweyn^s  successor ;  but  his  deaUi 
established  the  foreigner  on  the  tiirone  in  1017.  This  prince,  justiy 
Buned  the  Great,  was  affable,  wise,  and  virtuous.  By  nis  marriage 
With  Emma,  Ethelred's  widow,  he  conciliated  the  vanquished,  and  din- 
ttmed  the  Bidce  of  Normandy,  while  the  powerful  Earl  Godwin  was 
21  ♦ 


gtafawd  ^ymt  by  noriVisf  titt  htaAdlfSm^m^gmt.  Bb  mproisf  ^  te 
mMies  ad^ireMMd  to  hteby  Us  eoivtieiw  j»fteU  knowfi,  and  duowvs 
ftwimnibto  l^t  on  hit  e]Mn8cter.r  Piwiiufing  Hw  tm!&»ontf  of  ^I6  law% 
he  added  to  thmx  tiiSkaii(tk&f  hy  alhef  gmA  ioatinaAsfiM  ai  bi»  own;  nd 
0iiMl&ally  eheelMd  ikm  in&wnMtut  •€  tte  Seotdi  on  tim  novth^a  fronti^. 
He  eofloposed  soags  irhi«b  weift  voftg  aHbe  by  I>aii«i  and  Saxons ;  sad 
patroaised  tbe  Itlenitare  of  tbe'inoiiksaot  less  tlisa  tke  wUd  poems  of  lbs 
ssidds.  In  1030,  hs  irkited  Roim  as  a  pikfite;  and  after  a  reigii  of 
tMFenty  yesre,  he  £ed  trHh  a  Tepalation  infinor  to  no  moBSieh  of  his 
age.  He  was  sseceeded  by  his  sons  Harold,  103^  and  Hardieanate^ 
1090 ;  on  tiis  death  of  thelattttthe  etown  ntaiiiBd  to  to  aneient  family, 
in  tiw  person  of  EnwAsn  tbb  Coranssoa,  lOiU  The  aecession  of  ths 
Daiairii  kings  had  ptodneed  titde  efarage  in  Shigland,  sinee  moal  of  theit 
feUoweis  had  embiaeed  Christianirf ,  and  assisulated  themselves  gxadu* 
idly  to  the  natives,  whose  krws  and  langai^  were  not  unlike  their  owoi 
The  mildneBS  of  Edward's  character  endeared  him  te  his  sobjeets,  in 
sptte  of  his  Ncmnan  ft^oorites ;  but  his  reign  was  distorbed  by  the 
rebellion  of  Godwin,  earl  or  governor  of  Kent,  which  was  soon  quelled, 
and  by  occasional  hosdlities  with  the  Welsh  and  Scotch.  In  1054, 
Shraid,  earl  of  Northnmberiaad,  and  Maodaff,  earl  of  Fife,  led  an  aitay 
against  Macbeth,  whose  usnvpatfon  of  Ihe  nortbein  tiirone  has  been  im- 
mortalized by  the  pen  of  Shakspeare,  Edward  died  in  1066,  and  was 
buried  in  the  ma^ficent  ebuich  of  St  Peter  at  Westminster,  which  he 
bad  rebuilt  from  its  fcmndation,  his  subjects  bewailing  his  loss  like  that 
of  an  affectionate  parent  Harold,  the  son  of  Godwin,  immediately 
<daimed  the  sceptre,  and  procuring  his  idection  by  the  witan,  to  the 
prejudice  of  £d^  Ethelinff,  the  legitimate  heir,  was  crowned  in  1066. 
Two  rivals,  the  king  of  Norway,  and  his  ovm  brother  Testig,  now 
aj^peaied  to  endanger  his  kingdom^  bat  they  were  soon  defeated.  Wil* 
liam,  dake  of  Normandy,  proved  a  more  forimdable  competitor,  foundiB|r 
bis  claim  to  the  crown  on  Ike  purpose,  if  not  the  testament,  of  Edward, 
and  on  the  oath  which  Hvold  himself  had  made  to  promote  the  duke's 
succession  to  it.  The  kmg's  reply  was,  that  the  ptaaAs^  had  been 
e&torted  by  violenos,  and  that  as  he  had  been  elected  by  the  people,  he 
would  emieavottr  to  show  hiinself  wenhy  of  their  choice. 

Each  party  immediately  prepared  for  war,  bat  it  was  unlbrtunate  far 
Harold,  that  he  had  meanwhile  to  march  sgainst  the  Norwegian  king, 
who  had  landed  in  the  north  of  J&igiand.  Ine  two  armies  met  at  Stam- 
ford Bridge;  and  the  ranks  of  the  hostile  cavalry  having  been  broken, 
their  leader  was  sbia,  and  his  army  almost  aouiBiilated.  In  the  saidst 
of  the  rejoicings  which  foUewed. this  victory,  the  news  was  aimovaiced 
that  the  Noimaas  had  laadad  on  the^eoasS  of  Sassex. 

No  sooner  had  William  reseiTed  the  aoarwer  fd  Harold,  and  heard  of 
his  coronation,  than  he  bepn  to  make  vigorous  pr^imrationsfor  inTading 
England*  Ships  were  inniediately  eonshraeted,  supplies  collected  irom 
aU  the  adjacent  parts  of.  the  Continent,  and  volanteere  6om  erery  qouter 
crowded  to  his  camp  at  the  ssoath  of  the*  Dive,  eager  to  shase  m  the 
dangea*  and  piuador  of  the  eampaiga.  UnfiAvounmle  vnrnds,  and  ^e 
loss  of  sevecal  vessels*  depressed  fcx  a  timie  the  ipiritof  the-adventursn. 
4t  length  the  favoumble  moment  arrived ;  and  quitting  St.  Yalery  ¥r^< 
seven  hundred  ships,  he  leaded  at  P^vsosvjr*  38th  S^tember  1066. 
Thither  Harold  Jew.  with^  the  fiwftea  }»  omU  mttsteryand  at  a  plasa- 


Mei  Sflidae,  ^Mt  wbm  mfiMitnMr  BMbig*,  wm  firaglit  to  bstds 
tfiat  decided  his  £itft.  From  «a  eariy  hour  asdl  smiset  llie  figltt  vai 
MBiaMMNl  with  tai^raif^ilieoev^  «Hi^  the  MJBirlea  fieioed  witii  an  arrow 
and  hi8'8oldlar«  fled  pfaakHitrMiHi  ik«  the  field. 

^U  was  <ndaitt8d  (aa^s  Tamer),  hy  the  eoprniie  Diieotor  of  eventB^ 
U»t  Ettgiteod  shoiikd  no  looker  lemMtt  inaolated  mm  the  rest  of  Europe ; 
hot  ahott^  for  its  own  btineftl  aiid  tha  impfroremeiit  of  mankind,  become 
eonnected  with  the  affaiia  of  the-  Contftnettt.  The  Anglo-Saxon  dynas^ 
was  ther^E»e  termiimted;  and  a  eereieign,  with  gneat  continental  po»> 
sisnoAS,  was  kd  to  the  6o|lish  throne.  By  the  consequences  of  this 
levoktion,  England  aeqaind  that  interest,  and  established  that  influence 
in  the  transactions  and  fortanes  of  its  neighbours,  which  have  continued  to 
the  preasnt  day,  with  eqial  adrantages  to  its  inhahitants  and  to  Europe.** 
The  Norman  CoNt^ussr,  1066.— Willum  I.  did  not  eren  yet  succeed 
te  the  crown  without  further  struggle.  Edgar,  sumamed  Etheling  or 
tbe  niustrions,  who  had  been  nominated  king  on  the  death  of  Harold, 
was  supported  by  the  Londoners  and  others;  but  disunion  and  disafieo* 
ti»n  prevented  them  from  taking  advantage  of  William's  delay  in 
marching  upon  the  capital.  At  length,  when  he  appeared  hefore  the  oit^f,. 
after  devastating  all  the  surrounding  Country,  a  deputation  of  the  inhabi* 
tants  waited  upon  him  with  an  offer  of  the  crown,  which  was  accepted,' 
and  the  festival  of  Christmas  appointed  for  the  coronation. 

The  Saxon  chiefs,  Edwin  and  Morcar,  whose  fatal  retreat  into  their 
northern  provinces  had  led  to  the  surrender  of  London,  being  now 
overawed  hy  the  additional  power  which  the  invader  had  acquired  by 
his  possession  of  the  capital  and  his  title  of  king,  took  the  custom- 
aty  oaflis  of  submission.    Meanwhile  the  Normans  -were  almost  wholly  . 
engaged  in  dividing  the  riches  of  the  conquered  territory.     Commis- 
sioners overran  all  the  country  that  was  in  the  power  of  their  army, 
making  inventories  of  every  kind  of  property,  public  and  private; 
inscribmg  and  enregistering  each  article  with  the  greatest  care.    Parti-- 
ctdar  inquiries  were  made  as  to  the  names  of  the  individuals  who  died, 
in  battle  under  Harold,  of  such  as  had  survived,  as  well  of  those  who 
had  been  prevented,  by  what  cause  soever,  from  joining  his  standard. 
All  those  persons  or  their  heirs  were  deprived  of  their  possessions ;  and , 
flie  immense  proceeds  of  this  universal  spoliation  were  the  pay  of  the 
adventurers  who  had  been  enrolled  in  William^s  host.     He  himself 
istaiDed  for  his  own  fidiare  all  the  treasures  of  the  ancient  kings,  the 
^UTch'plate,  and  the  most  precious  of  the  articles  found  in  the  ware- 
h^mses  of  the  merchants.     The  barons  and  knights  received  vast , 
domains,  castles,  villagnes,  and  even  entire  towns,  while  the  vassals . 
were  rewarded  by  smaller  pordons..   Towers  and  strong  places  arose  in 
every  direction ;  all  the  natives  were  disarmed,  and  compelled  to  swear 
obedience  to  their  new  sovereign.    To  overawe  the  city  of  London,  the 
eonqaeror  took  up  his  abode  in  the  Tower,  which  he  enlarged  and 
strengthened ;  here  he  raised  his  dreaded  banner  bearing  the  three  lions, 
and  similar  ensigns  floated  over  two  new  eastles  towards  the  west  of  , 
*he  city.    'Hie  name  of  Saxon  became  a  term  of  reproach,  and  during  a 
^ole  century  not  one  individual  of  this  race  was  elevated  to  any  civil 
or  eeclesiaslicai  dignity.    Even  their  language  and  alphabetical  charao- 
ters  were  rejected  as  barbarous ;  in  the  schools,  French  only  was 
•Mowed  to  be  taaj^t ;  Ihei  Norman  idiem  was  employed  in  dl  legal  a^ta 
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mitU  the  reign  of  Edward  HL;  mid  some  isSgli^  traces  of  it  may  bo 

found  at  the  present  day. 

The  victor  hairing  thuiS  secured  Us  oonqneaWietiiiDed  to  his  dukedom  • 
to' receive  the  felicitations  of  his  Nomoan  subjects;  and  during  his. 
absence,  the  Saxons,  incensed  by  the  axrogant  govemmeat  of  his  vice- 
roys, rose  in  arms.  Their  revolt  however  was  of  brief  duration ;  foe 
hastily  returning,  he  attacked  £xetert  the  stronghold  of  the  insurgentSf ; 
and  took  It  after  a  sie^e  of  eighteen  days'. 

While  all  hopes  of  independence  were  thus  gradually  crushed  in  the 
West,  the  extensive  provinces  of  the  North  ofiered  an  asylum  to  the 
friends  of  liberty.  Edgar  had  early  taken  refuge  with  Malcolm  Can- 
more,  king  of  Scotland,  by  whom  he  was  received  as  legitimate 
sovereign,  and  whose  alliance  was  firmly  assured  by  his  mariiage  with 
Margaret,  the  youngest  sister  of  the  English  prince.  William  aid  not 
wait  for  his  antagonists  to  begin  the  campaign,  but  Yesolutely  marchings 
northwards,  defeated  all  who  opposed  him,  cruelly  devastating  the 
whole  country,  at  the  cost,  it  is  said,  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
lives.  Malcolm  was  soon  obliged  to  submit,  and  consent  to  hold  certain 
portions  of  his  kingdom  as  a  vassal  of  the  English  crown,  while  Edgar, 
the  last  male  descendant  of  Cerdict  was  compelled  to  seek  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  victor,  1073. 

The  conqueror  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  organization  of  his. 
government,  and  as  his  power  depended  on  the  sword  alone,  all  grants 
and  fiefs  were  burdened  with  the  condition  of  furnishing,  whenever, 
required,  a  certain  number  of  horsemen  completely  armed;  and  b^  Uua 
regulation,  called  the  knights*  service,  the  king  was  enabled  to  raise  in 
a  brief  space  an  army  of  60,000  cavalry.  The  .tenants  of  the  crows 
exacted  a  similar  and  proportional  service  from  their  dependants.  All 
the  followers  of  William  were  noble,  in  right  of  their  victory  and  foreign 
birth.  After  himself,  in  point  of  rank,  stood  the  governor  of  the  pro* 
vince,  or  count ;  next  to  him  his  lieutenant  or  viscount  (vice-count) ; 
then  came  the  different  ranks  of  soldiers,  namely,  barons,  knights,  and 
esquires  or  serj^eants.  A  general  survey  was  made  of  England,  the , 
particulars  of  which  were  inserted  in  the  Domesiuy  Book,  or  Book  of  i 
Judgment.  From  this  account  and  other  equally  credible  sources,  we 
learn  that  the  daily  revenue  amounted  to  1061  pounds  weight  of  silver, 
or  nearly  one  million  and  a  quarter  sterling  per  annum ;  an  enormous 
sum,  when  we  consider  that  the  value  of  wis  metal  was  perhaps  ten, 
times  as  great  as  it  is  at  present. 

Kobert,  William's  eldest  son,  and  the  Norman  lords,  took  advantage . 
of  the  absence  of  their  sovereign  to  revolt.  From  1078  to  1084,  Aeking^ 
conducted  several  expeditions  into  France,  reduced  Manceaux,  and 
defeated  the  prince,  1079;  but  the  latter  again  took  up  arms,  on  the 
pretence  that  the  duchy  of  Normandy  fell  to  him  immediately  upon  hij  . 
father  becoming  the  sovereign  of  a  foreign  nation.     He  was  supported, 
by  the  king  of  France,  who  could  not  regard  without  uneasiness  the. 
•italtation  of  his  vassal.    This  was  the  origin  of  a  long  series  of  wars 
between  the  two  countries,  during  which,  as  the  conqueror  was  march- 
lAg  towards  Paris,  an  accident  caused  his  death,  1087.    In  the  previous 
year,  a  total  failure  of  the  harvest  in  England,  and  a  malignant  disorder, 
cafriied  off  many  thousands  of  the  inhabitants. 

William  Rufus,  1087,  the  seo^  bob,  took  possesttOB  of  his  fa^< 


WMiOf  iMit  koWWflf  '^hbottt  fuiiiUuio^  for  rarotiv  IioIm  out  hi  Mrefal 
tfirm  of  th«  co^tty,  ivtrich  w««e  ^t  down  by  the  M  of  &e  Salons, 
who  flocked  to  the  loyal  standftid.  Normandy  was  at  this  time  in  a 
fNH^ied  state,  owing;  to  the  bad  fiforonment  of  Robert,  who,  after  twe 
itmisions  from  England,  resignea  the  administralion  of  his  kingdom  to 
Idv  brother  for  ten  thousand  marks,  with  which  sum  he  raised  a  body  of 
troops  and  embarked  for  the  Crvsadics.  Rnfhs  governed  his  subjects 
%ith  a  rod  of  iron ;  and  his  treasury,  soon  exhausted  by  his  prodigality, 
was  T^lMiished  by  the  most  unscrupulous  mOans*  Taxes  and  fines 
were  imposed  on  the  liberty  of  hunting,  while  a  transnession  of  many 
ef  the  f<»est-Iaws  was  maoo  pttnifl^able  with  death.  It  was  this  kuaff, 
also,  who  established  the  ^benefit  of  elergj,"  by  Tirtiie  of  which,  m 
persons  capitally  conyicted,  sayed  their  lives  by  proving  that  they  coold 
tnd— -a  most  oonvineing  proof  of  the  rarity  of  such  an  acoomplisiiment. 
William,  who  had  now  become  odious  to  his  people,  was  snot  in  tbs 
New  Fordst  of  Hampshire  whstfasr  aoclddBtaily  or  by  design,  is  on* 
certain,  3d  August  1100. 

Malcouc  Cjjimobx.— In  1091,  "WlUism  enteied  Soodand  to  sevengia 
tn  invasion  by  Malcolm,  whom  he  compelled  to  do  homage  for  £• 
Southern  counties.  The  Scottish  king  and  his  eldest  son  perished  in 
battle  at  the  siege  of  Alnwick  castle,  1093,  when  the  throne  was  seized 

a  Donald  Bane,  who  in  a  few  months  was  deposed  by  Duncan,  aa 
aeitimate  son  of  Malcolm's ;  and  he,  in  his  turn,  vras  cut  off  by  Mal^^ 
(tw,  Maormor  or  Earl  of  the  Meams. 

THE  CHURCH. 

The  Roman  bishops  had  long  been  desirous  of  extending  the  Christian 
xsHfiion  into  the  countries  occupied  by  the  Mohammeaans;  but  the 
troAles  of  Europe  prevented  them  from  directing  a  full  share  of  their 
Sttention  to  that  object.  A  fevourable  opportunity,  howeyer,  occurred 
at  tki»  end  of  this  century,  and  Peter  the  Hermit  preached  a  holy  war 
throughout  Christendom.  The  papal  power  and  corruption  had  now 
seariy  attained  their  height.  Beneaict  IX.  was  so  disorderly  in  his  con* 
duct,  that  even  the  Italians  degraded  him  from  his  office  in  1038,  and 
tgain  in  1044.  Leo  IX.,  a  pope  of  a  different  character,  was  not  the 
Inst  deserving  of  those  who  obtained  the  name  of  saint.  His  regula- 
tions for  correcting  and  punishing  the  enormous  vices  of  the  clergy  may 
be  held  as  some  criterion  of  the  corrupt  state  of  the  ehurch. 

Grxgory  YII.,  Hildebrand,  who  was  the  first  pontiff'  elected  by  the 
college  of  cardinals,  1073,  was  a  man  in  every  way  suited  to  maintain 
the  cause  of  the  Roman  see,  his  chief  object  being  the  attainment  of 
worldly  gain  and  authority.  While  he  disputed  with  the  emperor  fof 
power,  he  contended  with  human  reason  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  and  with  the  clergy  for  the  enforcement  of  celibacy ; 
a  practice  that  had  early  been  introduced  into  the  Christian  church  from 
Ihe  Jewish  Essenes,  and  the  philosophical  sect  of  the  Gnostics.  He 
Wan  by  excommunicating  some  of  the  ministers  of  the  Emperor  Hemy 
«/.,  OQ  the  pretence  of  simony,  and  then  denied  to  the  sovereign  t^ 
np^t  of  investiture  by  the  ring  and  crosier ;  maintaining  that  the  estates 

c«  the  bishops  might  be  conferred  by  a  lajrman,  but  that  those  emblems 
^spiritual  power  could  only  be  bestowed  by  the  vicar  of  Christ.    TkB 
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Wonns ;  whea  Greffoiy  in  hi»  turn  exo^oimiiBifiated  die  ktn^,  «iid  m- 
jj^ased  his  subjeete  ftom  their  aUegiaoo^  1076.  His.majes^  oblakied 
m  abaolution  (t(m  this  seatoiue  b j  mitisf  at  the  pope's  gale  thiee  dajv 
jbarafooted,  and  dad  in  eoarae  wooUen.  Relreatfii^  his  steps^hensl 
ml 7  subdued  the  Gensan  rebellion,  but  also  banished  the  refractoxy 
pontiff,  and  commanded  himself  to  be  orowned  in  Rome  by  the  antipope 
Guibert  (Clement  IIL)»  1084.  Gregory  expired,  the  year  following,  al 
Salerno,  saying,  '<  I  have  loved  righteousiiess  and  hated  iniqui^,  tb»^ 
£ore  do  I  die  in  esule.^' 

Towards  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  Hungarians  were  eoorert* 
ed,  and  their  king,  Stephen,  received  &e  title  of  «« Apostolic**  from  tht 
fope*  In  France,  BerengNr,  arohdeaeon  of  Angers,  openly  attacked 
the  new  opinions  on  the  euchaiist,  for  which  he  was  twice  thieatened 
with  excomBRmicalion :  while  at  Constantinople,  the  patriarch  Certf- 
Inins  resisted  the  claims  of  the  Bishi^  of  Rome  to  ihe  chief  rank  and 
authority  among  the  faithful,  1053.  ^ 

•  TmANsuBSTAHTu.noN>-Thi8  most  astoidsddng  doeoine  arose  from  takntt  a 
figwe  of  speech  in  a  titend  seBse.  Aecordinff  to  the  Romirii  church,  wlwa 
the  words  of  consecration  have  been  pronoaaoed  by  the  priest,  the  bread,  ans 
every  fragment  into  which  it  is  again  broken,  become  the  actual  body  of  fieaa 
and  blood  in  which  our  Redeemer  suffered  upon  the  tiroes, —  remainin|[  bread 
to  the  sight,  touch,  and  taste,  yet  ceasing  to  be  so.  Of  all  the  corrupuons  of 
pure  Christianity,  this  last  was  the  slowest  in  being  adopted.  It  was  first  prcM 
posed  in  831  by  Radbert,  afterwards  abbot  of  Corbey ;  but  it  was  not  dedaiM 
the  doctrine  ot  the  church  until  1215.  When  the  question  was  first  brought 
before  Hiidebrand,  he  not  onl]^  inclinad  to  the  principle  of  Berenger,  by  whoa 
it  was  opposed,  1079,  but  pretended  to  eonsult  the  Virgin  Mary,  ^^fjf 
asserted,  bad  pronounced  against  it.  It  was  finally  declared  by  Innocent  HI- 
to  be  a  tenet  necessary  to  salvation. 

\  La  Cha-streuse. —  In  the  midst  of  the  troubles  which  at  this  time  agitated 
the  church,  there  arose  a  new  order  of  solitaries,  who,  by  holiness  of  fiw* 
mortifieation,  and  prayer,  at  once  edified  the  people  and  honoured  reli^on.  St. 
Bnmo,  founder  of  the  order  of  Churtreuse,  was  bom  at  Cologne  of  distingiw 
ed  Barents ;  and  soon  became  so  skiifiil  in  theology,  that  he  passed  for  ooe  4r 
the  most  learned  doctors  of  the  age.  While  filling  a  distingiashed  statiOQ  tt 
the  cathedral  of  Rheims,  he  suddenly  formed  the  resolution  of  wUhdrawing 
into  soUtude.  With  some  of  his  friends^  in  whom  he  had  inspired  similar  feefe 
ings,  he  retired  into  the  desert  of  the  Cnartreuse,  in  the  dioceSe  of  Grenoblfi 
whitber  the  report  of  their  sanctity  quickly  attracted  a  number  of  imitatort. 
St.  Bntpo  himself  was  inv^  to  Rome  by  Urban  II. ;  but  the  disorders  wmA 
he  Deheld  there  soon  disgastad  him,  and  he  retired  into  Calabria,  wbera  M 
founded  a  monastery,  ip  which  he  died.  The  regulations  of  tbe  order  are  stm 
preserved  with  the  same  strictness  as  when  first  drawn  up.  Each  brother  iiil 
a  separate  cell ;  they  live  upon  the  plainest  food,  and  that  in  small  quantities; 
and  only  the  Sabbath  is  spent  in  each  other's  society.  Their  clothing  is  sim^ 
and  coarse ;  sackcloth  is  worn  next  the  skin ;  all  gold  and  silver  ornameBta  si 
expressly  forbidden,  even  in  their  leligioas  services,  with  the  esceptioa  ot  a 
silver  chalice  used  in  the  sacrament.  They  observe  the  strictest  silence,  com* 
municating  only  by  signs,  and  support  themselves  by  the  labour  of  their  bands. 

Truce  of  God.— In  these  ages,  when  a  country  was  at  peace  with  its  neigi^ 
hours,  it  was  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  private  wars,  mdividuals  taking  upw 
riiemselves  the  right  of  deciding  their  own  quarrels.  In  consequence  oi  tw 
eonfusion  which  this  caused,  it  was  enacted  by  the  council  of  Clermon^tMj 
from  sunset  on  Wedneadsf  to  sunrise  on  Monday,  in  every  week,  the  Tnw* 
of  God  should  be  observed  on  pain  of  ezcommumcation.  But  the  same  couv* 
eil  idso  poblished  a  canon,  wmch  has  ev^  since  produced  the  most  diaaatioqp 
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_„  it  tbierMei  «r  6MiAlIiglM!  nftm«Iy,  ^t  **iib 

tiinhop  or  jyriMt^Mi  proaniM  npoa  ocuh  fiege^bedienee  to  any  king  or  layman." 
TBAf>iTioir.— Wkh  the  decay  n^  aotivpQon  tif  tke  liitki  language,  lS» 
lam  veroon  of  tbe  Hoiy  SoriiitnMa  had  heeene  aarieis  to  tbe  pec^te ;  and 
the  Roman  see  exerted  Ue  power  in  proaeiibisg  tbe  use  of  auea  vernaeiikr 
translations  as  existed.  This  was  done  in  the  consciousoese  that  what  wmi 
'^hen  taught  39  Christianity  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  written  word  of  Godr 
Vague  unwritten  tradition,  the  artifice  of  the  early  heretics,  was  used  instead 
tti  the  assumption  that  many  things  had  been  revealed  which  had  not  been 
committed  to  writing.  Thua,  like  the  Pharisees,  the  Romi^  clercy  corrupted 
the  ritual  and  faith  of  the  Western  Chursh.  Gregory  VII.  issued  the  first  of 
these  prohibitions,  refusing  to  the  Bohemiasa  tha  libavty  of  periaiiaiog  tht 
aervice  in  Sclavonic. 

THE  CRUSABES. 

PsTER  THE  Hermit. — ^During  many  oentoriea  the  devout  Chastiawi 
of  all  countries  had  gratified  £eir  curioaity  or  excited  their  piety  1^ 
laborious  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Laiid»  the  theatre  of  the  misaion  attd 
eufTerin^  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  When  at  leogth  Palestine  fdl  wider 
Uie  dominion  of  the  Saracens — and  still  later,  when  the  Turkish  hepAet 
overran  rt, — these  visits  became  more  dangerous,  and  perhaps,  oa  thai 
Tery  account,  more  numerous.  The  humble  and  defencelees  palmeis 
Were  treated  with  the  greatest  contumely;  and,  becoming  victims  o£ 
private  rapine  or  pnblic  oppression,  they  often  sank  within  si^t  of  tha 
object  for  which  tney  had  encountered  innumerable  perils.  Their  pitaeiit 
tale  of  safiferiog  excited  the  sympathy  of  Christendom,  when  ^e  latent 
of  Alexius  and  the  eloquence  of  Peter  the  Hermit  set  fire  *' to  that  in* 
flammable  mass  of  enthusiasm  that  pervaded  Europe."  The  zealous 
apostle  of  the  Holy  War  had  been  himself  an  eyewitness  of  the  wSsi^ 
ings  of  the  natives  and  pilgrims  of  Palestine.f 

Sylvester  II.  and  Gregory  VII.  had  meditated  a  European  armamesi 
a^nst  Asia ;  but  the  glory  of  the  enterprise  was  reserved  for  Urbm  IL 
At  the  council  of  Clermont,  1095,  the  listefikag  thoueands  shouted  with 
<me  voice,  *^  it  is  the  will  of  God,^'  and  impzmSed  on  their  garments  tfa# 
Kgn  of  the  cross.  Their  numbers  were  increased  by  the  offer  of  a 
|)Ienary  indulgence,  extending  to  past  as  well  as  future  crimes.  Wh« 
\rould  hesitate,  when  the  crown  of  martyrdom  was  allotted  to  tboee  wbid 
fall  1  The  departure  of  the  expedition  had  been  fixed  for  the  15th  Augmi 
1096 ;  but  before  that  period,  arrived,  a  l^onshtless  crowd  of  both  mxm 
iesued  from  France  with  Peter  at  their  head^  and  Walter  iStte  Pennileat 
as  bis  lientenant;  other  bands  of  enthusiasts  followed,  one  in  particular 
^eing  under  the  guidance  of  a  goose  and  a  goat.:)^  Their  earliest  exploit* 

'  ♦  The  practice  of  Rome  has  not  chanced  with  the  times.    In  3817,  a  papal  brief,  ad- 
4wned  to  tire  Polisit  priSMte,  wag  itsnedf  iirgainat  Bible  Societies,  describing  them  as  a 

fM.  Pouqueville  does  not  c4Npsi4er  Petar  as  a  BMre  entamsiaat ;  be  shows  that  he  wag 
employed  by  the  Frank  merchants  settled  in  Palestine,  to  plead  their  cause  at  the  court 
of  the  French  monarch,  and  point  out  the  danger  to  which  their  commerce  was  exposed 
from  the  lierocity  of  the  SetfakiaB  Turks,  win  had  overthnmn  the  Saracenic  empire.-^ 
u  de  rinstitut.  tom.  x. 


'  X  Mr.  W.  Billings,  in  his  account  of  the  Temple  Church  (London,  1838),  thinks  these  to, 
te  alleforieal  Maniehee  or  Gnoetie  standatds.  **  The  gooee  in  Egyptian  symbols  meant 
fihrnie  Son,  ev  aoa  of  fled.  The  fMt  Heaat  Ty^oa  or  the  Devit  Thus  we  have  tba' 
Maniehee  o^osinf  prineipies  of  good  and  evil  as  f  taadaidi,  at  the  head  of  the  igaecaiHi 
qM>b  of  crumding  ipvaders.  Can  any  one  doubt  that  a  large  portion  of  tlu9  host  maigL 
Ittxwheen  inlMtedwith  llaaicfaee  or  Gnostic  idolatry  t**--P»&  -.^ 


Moeelle  weie  pillaged  «id  slsui.  Tbe  fost  par^  under  Walter  paflwl 
safe  throHgb  Hiuagaty;  but'v^mB  aMBekady-and  oae^tliinl  of  tiieiriMiial>er 
•lain,  in  Bulgaria.  Pater,  wIm  follawad  with  40,000  men,  seeing  on  Hi* 
walls  of  Semlin  the  clotiiea  of  abctaeft  eruaadeis  who  had  been  impaled^ 
took  a  cruel  revenge^  massacring  all  the  prtsonera  he  coald  make.  Na 
aooner  had  they  reached  Constantinc^e,  and  reeovered  ffooi  their 
fetigues,  than  their  riotous  hefaanoar  eompeUed  Alezioa  to  itaaten  tfaair 
passage  across  the  atrait*.  They  aoon  fell  an  «a8y  prey  to  S^oMm  ea 
the  pTaifis  of  Niee;  and  300,000  periihed  before  one -single  place  wal 
iaaciied  from  the  infidels. 

First  ORUSAnE.-^A  diseiplihed  army  was  now  assemhied  under  €rod- 
imy  of  Bouillon,  R^rauH^d  of  Toulouse,  and  Hugh  the  Great  of  Ve^ 
mandois ;  and  hreakmg  up  their  encampment  in  1096,  they  marched  by 
Unee  different  routes  for  Constantinople,  where  they  all  met  within  nine 
•lonfiis.  Their  numbers  and  discipline  excited  the  fears  of  the  emperor, 
who  skilfully  extricating  himself  from  every  difficulty,  saw  all  of  them 
«t  len^h  across  the  Bosphorus.  At  a  grand  muster  on  the  plains  ot 
Bkhynia  next  year,  100,000  armed  knights  were  counted,  the  newer  of 
Boropean  chivalry ;  and  the  total  number  has  been  raised  to  600,000| 
|lot  including  priests,  women,  and  children.  ITie  city  of  Nice,  after  aa 
ObsliDate  assault.  Ml  into  their  hands ;  and  one  fiercely  contested  battle^ 
•I  Dory}»um  decided  the  fate  of  Asia  Minor.  A  fatiguing  march  under 
a  burning  sun,  during  which  they  suffered  intolerable  thirst,  conductei 
those  iron-dad  warriors  to  Antioch.  The  siege  being  formed  about  the 
Biiddla  of  October,  the  town  yielded  to  treachery  at  the  end  of  sevrtai 
idonths :  but  the  victors,  in  their  turn,  were  attacked  at  once  by  thaf 
fanison  in  the  eitadel  and  by  an  innumerable  army  of  Turks  or  Arabians. 
During  twenty-five  days,  the  Christians  were  on  the  verge  of  destroo^ 
lion;  ttll,  taking  courage  from  despair,  they  sallied  out  and  annihilated, 
ihe  besie^ng  host,  1^96.  Famine  and  pestilence  now  made  deep' 
nnrages  ammig  tliem :  the  Count  of  Flandere^  was  reduced  to  beg  a 
dinner,  and  Duke  Greoffrey  is  said  to  have  borrowed  a  horse.  But  the 
ftiinting  spirits  of  the  army  were  in  due  time  revived  by  the  cunning  of 
a  priest  and  the  policy  of  the  chiefs.  St  Andrew  had  thrice  appeared  to 
nter  B»rtholoraew,  for  the  purpose  of  revealing  the  place  whero  &0 
ited  head  of  ^e  lanee  that  pierced  fhe  stdd  of  our  Redeemer  lay  cod^; 
•soled.  He  was  told  to  seek  it  and  use  it  as  a  banner,  and  to  assure 
the  leaders  of  tbe  expedition  that  under  th^t  mystic  weapon  they  coull 
AOt  fail  to  march  to  victory.  The  Holt  Lance  was  discovered,  an( 
dazzled  the  eyes  or  the  imaeinatien  of  a  ftnatical  multitude.  AfW  • 
delajr  of  ten  months,  eaused  by  intemperance  and  distress,  the  armft 
<^mlnished  to  40,000,  began  their  man^  to  Jerasalen,  whidi  was  taksi^ 
after  a  siege  of  six  weeks,  in  1099,  about  460  years  after  its  conquest 

5-  Omar.  Tniree  days  were  spent  in  promiscuous  slaughter :  70,00(H 
oslems  were  put  to  the  sword ;  the  Jews  were  burnt  in  their  syaa^ 
oogues;  and  a  maltitade  of  unfortunate  «aptiveB  still  remained  to  grati^ 
me  avarice  of  the  conquerors.  ^The  holy  sepulchre  was  nowfreo» 
and  the  bloody  ^Hi^r?  prepared  to  accomplish  Uieir  vow.  Bareheaded 
and  barefooted,  wutKeontrtte  hearti,  and  in  an  humble  poature,  thef 
aaoan^tod  the  Hill  of  Csdtary,  amidet  the  loud  anthems  of  the  clergy] 
Ifissed  the  atone  whieh^liad  oov^red  tlift  .Savimur  t>f  (he  wnrld»  w- 
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The  unanimous  voice  of  the  anny  elected  Godfiibt  king  of  Jerasalem, 
1099,  but  he  refused  to  accept  the  tide,  or  to  wear  a  erown  of  gold  ia 
ih^  dty  in  which  his  RedeeoMr  had  been  cfowned  with  tiboms.  He 
was  aoaieely  seated  on  the  teoob,  wi^  the  iMe  of  Baron  of  the  Holy 

aiulchre,  when  he  was  summoned  to  the  field  by  the  approach  of  the 
ten  of  Effypt  with  an  army  of  more  than  300,000  men.  The  total 
fottt  of  the  hitter  on  the  field  of  Ascalon  completely  established  the 
Latin  Jdngdom  in  Syiia,  which,  by  the  anns  or  Godfrey  and  the  two 
Baldwins,  soon  equalled  in  extent  the  doaunions  of  the  ancient  moiH 
.aichs  of  Judah  and  IsraeL  The  laws^  language,  and  feudal  jiiiis|>ra* 
denee  of  the  Franks  were  introduced  $  the  ordeBs  of  the  knl^rts  ^  tlM 
Hospital  of  l^t.  John,  and  of  the  Temple  ef  Sohmcm,  were  fomided'-« 
the  firmest  bulwarks  of  the  Chri«liaa  power. 

Read:  Mill's  IBstory  of  the  Crusades;  or,  Michaud. 

GEUlfERAL  TABLE  OF  THE  CRUSADES. 

rmsT  cutrsADE. 


Date. 

Kings,  Popea, 
ftc. 

Bvents. 

Beniarkable 
Penoji«. 

Caotet. 

Kefiilta. 

Fram 

A.n.-* 

to 

JLB. — 

Frepars:  A  nfldlar  ti^le  for  each  emsade.    Particulara  may  be  found  i 
CHbbon,  and  the  autluHrs  just  named. 


CHIVALRY. 


Thseztravi 


Tbs  eztrava^uiees  ef  chiv^  kttt  eaalpsd  the  histitutidn  itself  to  be  regarl- 
^  as  w  i^asmpie  of  the  capnee  aodTabam^dity  of  the  human  mind.  The  Yoh 
tdrian  of  the  order  traces  its  rise  to  the  eleventh  oentunr,  and  to  the  aggrandiSBe- 
ftent  df  the  French  bvrons  at  the  commeneenentof  the  third  or  Capetian  rac^. 
Swty  noble  in  lus  castle  emukiBd  the  pomp  of  faia  sorereign ;  in  each  distrid 
die  ceremony  of  a  court  was  maintained,  wiueh  became  a  school  of  manners 
where  the  lngh*bom  youth  feeeived  their  edocatiea.  At  the  age  of  twenty^ 
one,  4iey  weie  eligible  to  the  heooorable  disthietion  of  knighthood.  Respect 
4br  the. gentler  sex,  and  the  iaftwDse  of  the  Chrjetian  i^Iigion,  contributed  to 
form  the  character  of  the  youn^  knij^ht.  He  appears  as  a  man  actuated  by  a 
daiisg;  and  martial  spirit,  seekmff  his  reward  in  the  approbation  of  the  ladifei^ 
to  one -<^  whom,  as  to  a  superiorl>eing,  the  object  of  ois  early  choice,  he  was 
bSnnd  to  eoramonieate  every  thought  and  actton.  The  tournaments,  mock- 
%[hts  between  selected  indn^dusls,  date  from  a  very  early  period,  but  their 
mm  form  most  b»  aser&ed  to  the  regulations  of  GecriSrey  of  PreuilK,  lOf^. 

Here  thronfrs  of  knifhts  and  baroas  bold 
la  weed«  of  peace  bigb  triumpb  bold. 
With  «|ore  af  ladiaa,  wboae  brigbt  ey«f 
Rain  influence,  and  judge  tiw  prjxa 
.f  .  ..  ...   X^frUsf  r — 
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'  and  prldfi  of  cUvalry,  and  reyerenced  with  such  relkious  veneration  tfiat  tkt 
knknt  was  sometimea  bound  by  an  oath  made  to  his  Creator,  to  the  Virgin,  to 
.  the  ladies,  and  to  one  of  these  oirds.    But  while  the  laws  of  chivalry  breathed 
I  n^dung  but  leHgion,  virtue,  honouTi  and  humanity,  the  times  were  marked  by 
.  profligacy,  violeace,  and  barbarism.    It  flourished  dwrinff  these  centuries  of 
returning  order,  having  mi|eaped  when  the  worst  period  of  barbarism  hsd  gam 
by,  and  society  was  beginning  to  assume  a  regular  form.    It  gradually  gtva 
way  to  the  chivalry  of  modern  Europe,  as  mankind  became  capable  of  con- 
ducting themselves  agreeably  to  reasonable  principles  of  action. 

STATE  OF  THE  WORLD  AT  THE  EPOCH  OF  THE 
CRUSADES,  FROM  1096  TO  1273. 

Rome  and  Germany  were  the  dominant  powers  of  the  West:  both  sssumed 
Ibe  right  of  creating  kings,  to  which  the  former  added  that  of  deposing  theqi. 
Tlie  quarrel  of  invee^ttuws,  berim  by  Henry  IV.  and  GtegcMy  VII.,  setfiurops 
in  flames.  The  nobles  took  tms  <»paiit«iiity  of  socwiag  their  independenesj 
anarchy  reigned  in  the  cities ;  and  the  fields  were  ravaged  by  undisdpIiaM 
bands  of  armed  men. 

France  began  to  assume  a  more  tranquil  position,  the  number  of  states 
being  ffieatlydianMahed:  but  there  still  remained  several  powerful  yassals. 
The  Dukes  of  Normanov,  become  more  formidablie  sinoa  the  conquest  of 
England,  had  subjected  tne  sovereigns  of  Brittany ;  and  the  Dukes  of  Aqoi* 
taine  reigned  over  the  vast  territory  lying  between  the  Loire  and  the  Pyrenees 
the  Cevennes  and  the  Ocean.  The  greater  part  of  Languedoc  obeyed  tbb 
'  Counts  of  Toulouse  ;  those  of  Flanders  added  to  their  possession  of  that  fsrtils 
country  the  submission  of  their  neiffhbotu*s ;  and  the  Counts  of  Champsgob 
enjoyed  that  rich  part  of  France  which  still  bears  the  name.  The  Dukei  of 
Burgundy,  attached  to  the  monarchy  by  the  closest  ties  of  blood,  governed 
firom  the  banks  of  the  Loire  to  the  Straits  of  Dover. 

In  Spain  two  kings  were  the  terror  of  the  Moors :  Sancho,  who  nnitad 
*  Navarre  to  Aragon ;  and  Alphonso  of  Castile,  who  gradually  extended  fan 
southern  frontier.  Meanwhile,  the  new  Count  of  Porti^  planted  the  luttDA 
of  Christianity  on  the  banks  ot  the  Tagns. 

Enoland,  under  the  resolute  oongueror  WiUiam,  was  at  once  oppressed  bf 
his  exactions  and  strengthened  by  his  prudence. 

BokeHiia,  increased  by  the  conquest  of  Poland,  became  a  remarkable  po^» 
and  sided  with  the  Emperor,  who  had  conferred  the  resal  title  on  its  efaMk 
Hungary,  in  a  weaker  state,  supported  the  interests  of  the  pope,  who  Ina 

tiven  its  princes  a  crown.  Poland  was  on^  wide  scene  of  contusion,  nnoor 
ukes  without  talent  and  without  authority.  Sweden,  Dmmarkt  and  Sutm 
were  still  in  obscurity.  Api$im*  GttlMa,  wnd  iSidly,  reunited  under  the^tf- 
Uke  Normana,  were  respected  in  the  West,  being  at  once  the  terror  of  tW 
Greek  empire,  and  the  protectors  of  Italy.  . 

The  Greek  Empire,  kmg  tending  towards  its  &U,  and  nndermiiied  bfiB 
the  evils  which  can  destroy  a  state,  was  still  prasenred  by  the  extieme  pmonMi 
and  sa^dty  ofAlexiiu  C«mnmn».  .  , 

^  Venice  and  Genoa  were  the  only  maritime  powers  of  the  West ;  but,  nvm 
m  navigation  and  commerce,  they  began  to  view  each  other  with  jealouffiTt  ^ 
to  nourish  in  secret  the  seeds  of  those  quairels  which  eventually  proved  ntal  • 
both.  » 

'  The  CaUpke  of  Bagdad  were  deprihred  of  all  but  their  saeerdotai  ps««$ 
their  empire  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turxs.  Five  thrones  in  AsBiva* 
filled  by  these  warriors :-»!.  Persia,  whose  sultan  reigned  supreme  from  Ar* 
menia  to  the  Indus  :-~3.  Antioch  and  Sjma;— ^.  Damascus  and  Palestine;-; 
4.  Cilicia  and  the  adiaoeat  provinces ;— 6.  Nice,  the  seat  of  Sotiman,  g©**"* 
of  Bithynia.-^The  6alM$  of  Cairo  with  difficulty  nnatntained  themselves  vm 
the  throne  of  Egypt ;  the  3iiramolins  of  Africa  were  subdued  by  the  Kiflgi* 
Morocco,  who  protected  the  Saracen  power  in  Spain,  «nd  were  the  grM<*** 
obstacle  to  the  Castilian  monarcfas.  ,^^ 

Constructs  A  rtftp  of  the  world  at  thb  period,  with  the  neceasaty  eipw** 
txms  in  lateral  columns. 
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TWELFTH  CENTURY. 

GuxK  £ifFiAB.^U18,  AmMBift  reeoverad.^1143,  Mnmel  I.P*-il85,  HoaM 

•f  Angdo.— Monnoafle. 
TrsEast. — 1117,  Sangiar.— 1118,  Knights  of  St.  Jolm  of  Jeruaalem— Knigfati 
/Templars. — 1127,  Attabeks.— 1171,  Saladih.~-1187,  Jerusalem  taken  by 

Saladin. — 1191,  Crusaders  take  Acre.«^1191,  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain. 
Italt.— 1144,  Arnold  of  Brescia. — 1158,  Diet  of  Roncaglia. — ^Podesta. — 1174^ 

Battle  of  Legnano.— Guelfs  and  Gbibellines. — 1183,  Treaty  of  Constance. 
Germany. — 1122,Concordat.~1138,  Swabian  line — Guelib  and  Gbibellines.-— 

1152,  Barbaroasa. — 1194,  Conquest  of  Naples. 
i'MNCB.^^1108,  Rise  of  Civil  Corporatiooa. — ^1113,  Wan  with  EnglaBd  begun* 

—1180,  Philip  Auguatttfr— Parliament. 
Staih.— Alphooso  VI.  of  Castile.^!  139,  Alphonao,  first  king  of  Portugal— 

1150,  Commoners  in  the  Cctftea,  Aragon. — Military  Orders. 
BEKrAiK.~-1100,  Hemry  Beaucleio— First  Cbartw.— 1135, 8tepbeii.^lI38,  Bat« 

tie  of  the  Standard.— 1154,  Plantagenets.— 1164,  Constitutions  of  Clarendon. 

—1172,  Inyasion  of  Ireland.— 1189,  Richard  Cceur  de  Lkm. 
CtttiicH.— 1154,  Adrian  IV.— Abbey  ofFontevraud.— The  Carmelites.— 1147, 

Second  Civsade.— 1189,  Third  Crusade. 
LiTSBATUKE. — Anna  Comnena.  —  Eustathius.  —  Chroniclers  in  England.  — 

Abelard,  (7.— Bernard  of  Clairraux,  d. — Peter  the  Lombard.— University  of 

Cambridge. 

GREEK  EMPIRE. 

Manvil  I.F— John  Comrkkus,  who  had  reeoyered  Armenia  from  (ho 
Turks  and  driven  back  the  Scythians  to  their  deserts,  perished  by  a. 
poisoned  arrow,  whUe  meditating  the  extension  of  his  empire  to  tbo 
Euphrates,  1143.  I^e  was  succeeded  by  Manuel,  whose  adventures 
Ksemble  a  tale  of  knight  errantry,  and  which  have  caused  him  to  be. 
nmked  with  the  chivalrous  Richard  of  England  and  Charles  of  Sweden* 
His  lance  and  shield  could  scarcely  be  lifted  by  the  strongest  man.  At 
one  time  he  cut  his  way  alone,  without  a  wound,  through  a  squadron 
of  500  Turks ;  and  in  a  battle  against  the  Hungarians  he  was  the  first 
^ho  passed  the  bridge  which  separated  him  from  the  enemy.  In  one 
4ay  he  slew  for^  barbarians  with  his  own  hand,  and  returned  to  the 
tsmp  drag^ng  aner  him  four  gigantic  Turks,  fastened  to  his  saddle-bow. 
Bat  he  was  wanting  in  sagacity  to  improve  his  victories,  for  though^ 
fike  Alcibiades,  he  was  in  war  a  pattern  of  endurance  to  his  soldiers,  in 
peace  he  spent  tiie  time  in  luxury  and  licentious  pleasure.  Still  he  so 
rar  succeeded  in  maintaining  the  dignity  of  the  empire  as  to  reduce  the 
Servians,  while  he  supported  the  Crusaders  in  their  expedition  against 
Egypt. 

Ahdbonic us.— Alexius  II.,  a  minor,  who  succeeded  in  1180,  held  th« 
Keptre  only  three  years,  under  the  regency  of  his  mother.  The  state 
^  the  frontiers  required  a  vigorous  sovereign,  and  Andronicus  waa 
xused  to  the  purple  by  a  successful  revolt.  This  emperor  had  sipaal-. 
iied  himself  in  the  Turkish  war  by  his  bravery  and  remarkable  advent 
^ues,  bat  tiie  nioie  interesting  part  of  his  life  begins  with  his  imprison- 


■MDt  for  a  treasonable  eornqMndeiiee  widi  tlie  WKig  of 

Twelve  years  had  passed,  whea  apcident  discoyeied  a  long-forgotten 
lecess  into  which  he  crept»  when  the  guards  supposed  he  had  fled.  Hk 
wife  being  suspected  of  aiding  iahis  flighty  was  imprisoned  in  the  aame 
dungeon,  and  with  her  he  shared  his  scanty  provisiona.  At  length, 
flier  one  unsuccessful  attempt,  he  escaped  from  the  cell,  and  found  aa 
asylum  in  Russia.  The  exile  was  soon  after  pardoned  apd  restomd  to 
his  country,  only  to  be  removed  to  the  mpre  honourable  banishment  of 
the  defence  of  the  Cilician  frontier;  but,  having  offended  Manuel,  ht^ 
Was  forced  to  flee,  and  finally  settled  among  the  Turks  of  Asia  Minor* 
After  a  space,  however,  he  obtained  leave  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet 
<Sf  his  sovereign,  who  was  satisfied  with  this  submission  of  a  brave  and 
haughty  spirit.  The  youth  and  inexperience  of  Alexius  II.,  Manuel's 
adcoessor,  opened  a  fair  field  for  his  ambition;  and  he  was  loudly  sum^ 
moned  by  the  public  voice  to  end  the  civil  war  now  violently  raging  in 
the  streets  of  the  capita],  1183.  No  sooner  was  his  power  confifmed 
than  he  began  to  exhibit  a  singular  contrast  of  vice  and  irirtue.  His 
panonal  enemies  he  persecuted  without  mercy,  while  in  other  respects 
ne  was  the  father  of  his  people.  A  narrative  of  his  horrid  cruelttes 
would  be  less  characteristic  of  his  reign,  than  the  term  '^  halcyon  days*' 
given  to  a  week  of  peace  and  happiness.  Some  have  supposed  that  hia 
severities  originatea  in  a  deep-laid  plan  for  regenerating  the  empire,  to 
effect  which,  it  was  necessary  to  exterminate  the  factious  and  dissolute 
nobles  of  Byzantium.  However  we  may  now  excuse  his  tyranny  on  the 
plea  of  necessity,  his  subjects  could  make  no  such  calculation ;  and 
wearied  out  by  uieir  calamities,  they  burst  into  sedition,  placing  Isaac 
n.  at  their  head. 

Andronicus  struggled  in  vain  against  the  infuriated  mob ;  and  soon 
^lins  into  their  hands,  he  was  torn  to  pieces  in  1185.  His  dea^  was 
a  fatal  blow  to  the  Greek  empire.  Isaac  Angelus  won  golden  opmions 
from  his  subjects  by  his  lenity  and  moderation ;  but  after  being  success- 
ful in  some  of  his  foreign  expeditions,  he  had  to  defend  his  canitsl 
against  one  of  his  generals,  Branas,  who  viras  defeated  and  killed  by 
Conrad  of  Montferrat.  The  emperor  next  directing  the  whole  strength 
of  his  army  to  oppose  the  march  of  Frederic  Barbarossa,  his  treacherous 
conduct  met  with  the  fate  it  deserved,  and  he  was  obliged  to  make  peace 
on  dishonourable  terms,  1189.  While  amusin?  himself  with  his  buf- 
foons, or  engaa;ed  in  the  gross  delights  of  the  table,  his  brother,  Alixivs 
ni.  was  unanimously  invested  with  the  purple,  1195;  but  a  change  of 
masters  did  not  bring  a  change  of  conduct,  for  ^e  new  monarch  equalled 
hispiedecessor  in  dissoluteness  of  life.  ^ 

The  son  of  Isaac  had  escaped  into  Italy,  and  persuaded  the  leaders  of 
Che  fourth  Crusade  to  aid  in  raising  him  to  the  throne,  ensaging  to  units 
the  Greek  and  Roman  churches,  and  to  contribute  funds  for  the  wan 
Alexius  resisted  in  vain;  Constantinople  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
crusaders ;  and  the  blind  Isaac  was  recalled  from  a  prison  to  a  tbronet 
1S03.  But  dissension  soon  re-q>pearing,  the  Greeks  and  La^ns  foagot 
three  days ;  and  Aficxnrs  V.,  Mourzoufle,  having  deposed  &e  empeiof 
and  his  son,  shortly  after  murdered  them.  In  this  instance  guHt  (f^ 
reached  itself,  for  flie  crusaders  avenged  the  cause  of  the  late  monaiwN 
and  Constantinople  was  given  up^  to  pillage  in  1304.  The  i^iseiy^ 
tfia  Greeks  on  the  ruin  of  their  city  cannot  be  described;  the  sancov 


dTte^ttteiTClies  atkd  gtvfes  was  yfohrted ;  the  aits'  bare  to  lament  the* 
diatf ngtien of  the  chc^sest itoalptmrea  hi  laafble  or  in  brass;  and  the 
lA^olar  to  regret  the  loss  of  some  of  tiie  mblest  remains  of  Greek 
leamii^.  ' 

THE  EAST. 

Tbb  Attabbks. — ^Tlie  history  of  the  Mohammedans  in  this  eentury  ia 
almost  that  of  the  crasades.  The  Seljakian  dynas^  had  flourished  and 
was  now  doomed  to  perish  like  its  predecessors,  for  Sangiar  was  tha 
last  of  his  race,  1117.  Meantime  the  mayors  of  the  palace  again  ap« 
peared  in  ^e  East ;  the  Atlabeks  or  father  princes,  who  were  goTeraom 
of  towns,  made  themselves  independent  in  their  respectiye  provinces^* 
Zenghi,  1127,  fought  thirty  campaigns  with  Tarious  success;  drove  the 
Franks  from  beyond  the  Euphrates;  and  the  martial  but  uncivilize4 
mountain-tribes  of  Kurdistan  were  overawed  by  the  governor  of  Aleppo 
and  Mosul.  Noureddin«  his  son,  1145,  reigned  from  the  Tigris  to  tb«^ 
Nile;  and  the  Latins  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  wisdom,  courage. 
aad  ^gality  of  this  faithful  servant  of  the  Abbassides.  ^*  0  Noureddin,'^ 
exclaimed  an  oppressed  man,  **  where  art  thou  now  ?  Arise  frpm  the 
dead:  arise,  to  pity  and  protect  us !" — ^The  reconquest  of  Egypt  from 
tiie  ra&nites  was  the  work  of  time,  as  they  were  asasted  by  the  Frank 
army  of  Jerusalem,  1163.  Three  sanguinary  campaigns  were  shortly; 
after  followed  by  the  deposition  of  the  caliphs,  and  Egypt  exchanged  tibe 

freen  colour  of  Ali  for  the  black  banner  of  the  Abbassides.  The  famous 
ALADiN  was  elected  governor  of  Egypt  by  the  universal  acclamations 
of  the  army,  1171,  and  he  soon  contnved  to  make  himself  independent* 
Before  his  death  he  had  extended  his  power  beyond  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  from  Tripoli  to  the  Tigris,  and  from  the  Armenian  mountains  to 
the  Indian  Ocean.  In  1187,  he  invaded  Palestine  with  an  army  of 
80,000  men,  ^ined  the  decisive  victory  of  Tiberias,  and  took  Jerusalem 
afler  a  short  siege. 

These  events  gave  rise,  in  less  than  two  years,  to  the  Third  Cbusadb, 
in  which  he  contended  so  successfully  against  the  valour  of  the  lion* 
hearted  Richard  and  the  craft  of  Philip,  that  he  was  enabled  to  negotiate 
for  peace  on  favourable  terms.  The  reign  of  &is  mat  leader  was  ter- 
minated by  death,  and  his  vast  dominions  were  divided,  in  the  reign  of 
the  Caliph  Naser,  1193. 

FTALY. 

The  events  of  the  preceding  eentnry  had  gradually  mndenttined  the 
authority  of  the  emperors  in  this  pemnsitla,  altlKsagh  their  iMe  had 
never  ceased  to  he  aeknowledged.  Frederick  Barbarossa,  the  greatest 
military  commander  of  the  age,  was  ambitious  of  regaining  all  the 
p^iwer  and  privileges  of  the  Iron  Crown.*  He  appeared  in  Italy  at  the 
Asad  of  a  well'-app«»nted:'army  te  snppertiiie  cktes,  and  after  a  luriief 
delayt  eaosed  by  the.  diet  of  Rooeaf^iay  tld8,  by  the  hostiHtf  of  Pope 
Amn  iV.^  end  by  the  yriiriimitttef  a  ^bw  smal!^  feMlions  towns,  he 
UM  sieged  Mfltti,  wkwfa  he  isiylwiod  lud  taaed  to  the  ground^  11691. 

•l^'ifwicroiiirttof  LomHt^F  i»deaeiMed  bjr  fit.  M«f9  M^lmvia;  tte  joM  boitdered 
with  a  ^m  of  iron.    It  was,  with  two  others,  present^to  tbe  churci^  of  iIoiuM«.wli«ni   . 
Hit  first  liombard  prince  had  abjored-ArhniinB,  A.  9;  IM. 
22* 


We LoaA^rd cHteiB Wilg mur wi>)tBted to  a podmii^  riwiyBa 
and  who  held  his  «xtensii%  powen  dwring  tii»  pleasure  of  the  eniimor* 
Bat  when  fortane  is  at  the  lo««Bt^  it  iMMt  ^aage  for  the  better :  a  eeeieii 
league  formed  by  those  comnniiitlies,  eneoitiaged  hj  Aiezander.IIL«  hjF 
Venice,  and  by  the  Greek  court,  oveitiinied  the  labnc  of  abaolate  powery 
and  Frederick  Hed  in  disguise  from  the  deetsiTe  firid  of  Legwmo,  1174» 
,.A  trace  of  six  ^ean  IbUowed,  the  teime  of  which  wefe  net  jmhifnap" 
«ble  to  the  alliee.  On  its  expiiation«  the  treaty  of  Constance,  U8^ 
aacuied  the  peace  and  liberty  of  the  Italian  repablics.'  But  dissensioii. 
and  hatred  soon  began  to  appear  among  the  confederated  cities ;  and  the 
frciions  of  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines  again  subjected  them  to  the 
German  sway. 

Abnold  or  BaasciA.— Arnold,  the  author  of  what  was  aptly  named 
ikke  heresy  of  politicians,  after  his  return  from  France,  where  he  had 
atodied  under  the  celebrated  Abelard,  preached  at  Brescia  against  the 
•orruption  and  ambition  of  the  clergy,  1 139.  Being  condemned  by  the 
eottnoil  of  the  Lateran,  he  was  compelled  to  retire  to  Zurich,  where  he 
taaght  without  restraint.  At  the  end  of  five  years,  he  returned  trium- 
phant to  Rome,  within  the  walls  of  which  he  liyed  protected  by  the 
•enate,  and  applauded  by  the  people.  At  last,  to  gratiiy  the  pontiff,  he 
was  delivered  up  by  Frederick  in  1159,  and  expiated  at  the  stake  the 
dangerous  errors  he  had  inculcated. 

Vxincc. — -The  crusades,  which  gave  such  an  impulse  to  all  the  resi- 
less  spirits  of  the  west  of  Europe,  were  not  unfeit  by  the  Venetianay 
who  sent  a  fleet  of  SOO  vessels  to  share  in  the  first  of  these  expeditions. 
The  siege  of  Jaffa  was  raised  through  the  dispersion  of  the  Saracens  br 
the  Doge  Micheli,  who,  after  paying  a  visit  to  Jerusalem,  distinguished 
his  homeward  voyage  by  the  sack  of  Rhodes,  and  the  temporary  occu- 
pation of  other  isles  of  the  Archipelago. 

MAaaiAea  of  the  Adbiatic.-— When  Frederick  Barbarossa  attempt- 
ed to  subject  the  rieh  commanittes  of  Lomhardy,  Pcme  Alexander  took 
refuge  in  Venice.  The  empeior  violently  demanded  that  he  should  be 
given  up,  but  received  a  severe  defeat  from  Ziani,  who  destroyed  forty- 
eight  sail  of  the  German  fleet  in  1177.  The  pontiff  accompanied  the 
triumphal  procession  which  went  forth  to  congratulate  the  victor.  ^'  Take 
this  nng,  Ziant,**  said  the  pope,  ^and  present  it  to  the  sea  as  a  testi- 
mony of  your  dominion  over  it.  Let  your  successors  annually  perform 
the  same  ceremony,  that  posHvity  may  know  your  valpur  purchased 
•ttch  a  preragative,  and  subjected  this  element  to  you,— as  a  bridegroom 
is  hiteh«ad  and  lord  everthe  hside  whom  he  has  ohoseQ.**  The  donation 
of  a  eemeeiitfed  leee  is  alee  aaid  to  have  erowaed  tbeae  allegorical 
wiptials. 

GElt1»AN7. 

Hcmnr  y.*-^8  soon  a«  Hemy  noonlsd  4ie  eatenial  Ifaione  in  1106; 
he  declared  that  he  would  never  abendco  the  nghlsof  inicHitwo  sod 
homage;  assertfaig his pwtwwio»ein  a^pJawMg  tstnis  tfaaitthoee whfak 
had  led  to  his  fhthe^s  WMhitalMlykdeMh^  FlMeM  IL  wialMd  todesUe 
the  Question  by  reducing  the  ehureh  te  the  peverty  of  apoelolie  agssi 
^d  b^  eansbigr  this  clergy  of  all  ntakr  to-  sohfttet  on  the  tdne  ef  the 
faithful.    Sttel  a  propoiMott  wa$  tieattfd  as  hevetioal  by  the  bii^bopi^ 


srtlh^iwveeoitimeMri.  Itw«a  eafiM  or  d«iiB|f Mveral  yMM with- 
ntwQB  ekmgm ;  b«t  «t  liat  Heni^,  wbo  was  slirimi  by  the  tenon  of 
tttoomiattiiictttioii,  cub^  tiw  tbieatMnng  atlitaiie  of  the  Genaan  piiDoe% 
agaed  with  the  pope  the  fi— nun  eoaeoidat  of  Wonas,  1133,  ia  which 
Ae  emperor  feaoanoed  ^e  fayaaiitoie  by  the  nag  aad  oromer,  the  spa* 
bols  of  epifitiMi  aathorilyt  aad  letaiaed  hie  Tight  orer  the  temporalitiea' 
of  the  soTeral  diooeeee^    ifonry  ezpiied  thieeyeare  after  this  transaotioik 

GuELFs  AND  Ghibbllinxs. — ^Tho  Franconian  line  became  eztinetwitfi 
Benr^  V.,  and  as  the  Germans  were  exhausted  by  their  efforts  ta 
establish  an  hereditary  monarchy,  they  raised  to  the  throne  a  friend  of 
the  church,  Lothaire,  duke  of  Saxony,  1125.  The  new  emperor,  8ub» 
missive  in  all  things  to  the  cler^,  renounced  the  prerogatives  guaran* 
tieed  by  die  diet  of  Worms.  His  successor  was  Conrad,  the  first  of  the 
Swabian  family,  1138;  and  in  the  disputes  which  raised  him  to  tha 
crown  be?an  the  deadly  feuds  of  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines.  The: 
origin  of  uiese  famous  names  is  singular.  A  battle  was  fought  in  1140 
by  the  generals  of  Conrad  against  Welf,  duke  of  Bavaria,  whose  nam* 
was  the  war-cry  of  his  army ;  that  of  the  imperialists  was  Wibelungt 
a  town  in  Franconia,  whence  the  emperors  of  that  line  aie  said  to  have 
sprung.  Hence  the  corruption  Ghibelline  came  in  Germany  to  ngnify 
t  partisan  of  the  emperor,  and  Guelf,  an  adherent  of  the  great  vassals, 
or  in  Italy,  of  the  pope.  The  reigning  family  of  England  is  descended 
fiom  this  latter  house,  which  traces  its  ancestry  to  the  reign  of  Charle- 
liiagne,  and  even  as  far  back  as  to  the  invasion  of  Attila. 

.  BARBAaoBSA.— Frederick  Barbarossa,  1 153,  who  endeavoured  to  aoqinf6< 
H  real  authority  in  Italy,  found  two  sreat  obstacles-— the  pop«,  and  the 
towns  of  the  north  which  had  revived  the  spirit  and  political  feelings  of 


the  Greek  republics.    At  the  invitation  of  nis  holiness  and  of  many  of 
the  smaller  Lombard  cities,  he  entered  Italy,  and  punished  the  Milaneea. 
Afier  restoring  Adrian  IV.,  aad  putting  into  his  hands  Arnold  of  Bieseta, 
who  had  recaSed  the  shadow  or  Roman  liberty,  Frederick,  twice  master 
of  the  imperii  city,  was  crowned  empwor  in  the  eapitol.    His  warfhre 
vidi  the  republics  was  carried  on  with  varied  sncoeas,  till  at  length  he 
made  peace  witli  the  Lombards  on  terms  most  advantageous  to  ihem, 
although  in  Uie  form  of  an  edict,  issued  at  the  diet  held  at  Constance^ 
1183.    Bv  this  he  granted  to  the  towns  the  righta  which  the^  had  exer* 
eised,  and  recognised  the  validity  of  all  the  usages  prevailing  amoag 
them.    His  career  was  dosed  at  the  head  of  150,000  men  whom  he  waa- 
ieading  to  ^e  Holy  Land.    Having  conquered  all  the  enemies  he  met^ 
the  way  to  Svria  lay  open  before  him,  but  when  he  arrived  on  the  haaka* 
of  the  Selef  (Caiycadnu$\  impatient  te  cross  the  stream,  the  only  narrow 
Imdge  over  it  being  blocked  up  with  soldiers,  he  plunged  into  the  river 
on  horsebaek.    Hie  impetuous  torrent  carried  him  away,  and  when  his 
body  was  dragged  to  me  shore,  life  was  found  extinct,  1190.    Henry 
^.,  who  had  a^hninistered  the  g:ovemment  during  his  father^s  absence 
hi  the  cmsade,  concaved  the  de^n  of  declaring  the  empire  hereditary*, 
bat  was  unable  to  aooompiidk  his  objeot  fron  m  violent  opposition  of 
thetamw.    His  prinoipal  wan  weie  agaiast  Sidly  and  Naples,  which; 
(Mtes  he  at  last  fyined  to  the  empire,  1194;  the  pope  and  the  free 
cities  of  Noithem  Italy  not  pnoeiving  that  this  dangerous  union  must 
^bsstioy  the  pditioal  Waofie  of  the  pfEsiinsula*    tliufi  perish^  tho 


tifrmwk  mee  in  Itft!f ,  %  few  yMAra  hefom  -the  dvteliy  of  Normand^f  irw 
annexed  to  the  French  crown.  Frederick  IL,  although  elected  king  of 
the  Romans,  wad  too  young  to  succeed  bis  father,  who  died  in  1197. 
Two  candidates  appeared  b^ore  the  electoct^  Philip,  the  4ata  empeier'* 
bj»ther,  and  Otho  of  Brunswick,  thiid  soa^f  Henry  the  liioii.  Eaeh' 
was  nominated  by  his  own  paity,  and  henee  arose  Ihat  deplorable 
anarchy  which  desolated  Germany  until  the  leign  of  MaidmUiaii. 

FRANCE. 

Louis  the  Fat,  1108,  had  to  contend  at  once  against  the  power  of 
Henry  I.  of  England  and  the  lawlessness  of  the  French  nobles.  With 
this  reign  began  the  protracted  wars  between  the  two  nations,  so  glorious 
yet  so  nnprontable  to  the  English.  This  monarch  reigned  over  a  territory 
which,  comprising  what  is  called  the  isle  of  France  and  part  of  the  Or- 
leannais,  contained  only  five  out  of  the  eighty-six  modern  departments. 
In  his  struggles  against  his  powerful  barons,  he  received  the  support  of 
the  clergy,  so  that  before  his  death,  in  1137,  he  had  extended  his  inila- 
efttce  to  the  Pyrenees.  Louis  VIL,  sumamed  the  Young,  adopted  the 
policy  of  his  father,  but  rashly  joined  the  crusaders,  contrary  to  the 
prudent  advice  of  his  faithful  minister,  Suger.  On  his  return,  the 
conduct  of  his  wife,  Eleanor,  heiress  of  the  great  duchy  of  Guienne,  led 
to  a  divorce ;  and  she  immefliately  married  Henry  II.  of  EIngland,  who^ 
already  inheriting  Anjou  from  his  father,  and  Normandy  frofn  his  mother, 
was  sovereign  of  more  than  one-third  of  France.  The  accession  of 
Pfiiup  Augustus,  in  1180,  entirely  changed  the  scene.  His  ambition 
and  craft  extended  the  authority  of  the  monarchy,  and  concentrated  ttr' 
power  by  the  subjection  of  the  three  great  fiefs  of  Yermandois  and  Artois,! 
a«d  by  the  seizure  of  Normandy,  Anjou,  and  Maine,  under  the  pretext 
that  mng  John,  his  vassal,  refused  to  appear  before  bim  as  his  lord  paia- 
mount.  The  battle  of  Bouvines  was  gained  by  Philip  over  the  English,  ■ 
principally  by  the  burgher-militia,  which  had  obeyed  the  royal  summons 
to  repel  invasion.  In  this  reign  the  Jews  were  expelled  from  Paris, 
the  king  having  previously  released  all  Christians  in  his  dominions 
iiom  their  debts  to  them,  with  the  reserve  of  one-fifth  part  for  htmselC 

CORPORATIONS  AND  STATES-GENERAL,  1119. 

The  forms  of  civil  liberty,  the  ofiapring  of  Frank  iodependence  and  (he 
Roman  municij^l  law,  though  never  lost  in  t^ngland,  wore  neglected  at  a  fetj 
early  period  in  France.  Deliberative  assemblies,  or  parliaments  of  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  were  known  under  the  kin^s  of  the  first  and  second  race ;  and  Char- 
lemagne  was  aided  in  his  leffislation  by  the  presence  of  the  peers  and  bishops. 
The  three  brothers,  Louis,  Charles,  and  Lothaire,  were  reconciled  in  a  natioBal 
assembly ;  and  by  one,  similarly  convoked,  Eudes  was  eleeted  king)  B8&;  and 
Hugh  Capet  about  100  years  later.  Yet  so  uncertain  and  irregular  were  tbesQ 
meetings,  that  only  thirty-five  have  been  counted  between  613  and  1230.  Louis 
the  Fat  took  one  of  the  most  likely  means  that  could  be  devised  to  elevate  tho 
people ;  and  this  was  contemporary  with  the  English  character  of  Henry  I. 
:  At  ms  accession  the  nionsrohy  was  feeble  and  lansuishing ;  the  aristocracy 
powerful  and  enterprisinf.  It  was  the  Mid  Ibctone  of  I^niis  to  take  adTttttg^* 
of  a  general  movement  of  the  people  to  rorward  his  designs  against  the  turbuliat 
^udal  barons.  Then  also  the  commons  themselves  first  appear  as  a  bodrA 
history,  soon  to  take  their  station  beside  the  nobles  and  the  priesthood,  ae 
1  to  eftcfr  dty  the  light  of  setf-govemment  by  its  mayors  and  other 


.^..^^  ^  ,  from  vliWi  «rQM  lliope  Mft  npftbics  k&Mmbr  lbeii«P€i«f., 
(MOmons  (corporatioDs),  that,  in  case  of  war,  were  to  furniah  a  atated  number, 
aaoldiera  for  the  kinc's  army.  The  great  barona  soon  followed  the  80verei|^n*t 
aample,  and  enfrancmsed  their  TBaaala  also.  Under  Philip  the  Fair,  1285,  the^ 
emuDones  became  ao  powerfiri  M  to  aand  duputiaa  to  the  autaa-geneml,  rnhv' 
mat  eaiied  tba  third  aaiaia  (jtittm  itatl.  Hie  mttieMftioutkt  a  feumiiiiWim 
bedj,  ccRBpooed  of  tha  three  oidera  of  the  etetei  wen  fisat  eoMvenad  in  IKB^  ^' 
support  hia  nujeaty  in'  hia  quarrel  with  Boniface  VIII.  About  the  aame  penod 
a  great  national  impulse  was  felt  in  most  European  states.  In  Italy  the  com* 
maoes,  as  we  have  seen,  became  republics  ;  for  a  brief  struggle  enabled  them 
to  vanquish  the  few  powerful  nobles  in  th^  vicinity.  In  France,  on  Uie  con  ' 
trary,  the  power  of  the  commons  was  soon  absorbed  by  royalty. 

Uodc^  Louis  VIL,  the  Young.,  the  great  vaesele  aaramed  the  tilie  oi  peen^ 
and  Qompoeed  the  partiament,  or  judi^  tribunal  foa  the  anrangement  of  the. 
disputea  of  the  noblea,  and  to  which  appeals  for  deniala  of  juatice  were  reierred*. 
Its  seat  was  not  fixed  at  Paris  till  1302,  when  great  changes  were  introduced 
by  Philip  the  Fair ;  ita  sittings  became  regular,  and  the  place  dT  the  nobiUty 
vss  fl^radually  supplied  by  lawyera.  It  now  became  celebrated  aa  the  aupreme 
indioal  oourt,  by  which  all  the  royal  edicta  were  regiatered,  and  whoee  mem*. 
MIS,  after  1468,  virere  appointed  for  h&,  and  by  electum.  Theae  xighta  it  con^ 
tinued  to  ezerciae  till  1788. 

SPAIN. 

Alphombo  VI.  of  Castile,  and  Alphorso  I.  of  Angon,  succeeded  m 
all  their  nndertekings  against  the  Moors;  and  before  the  close  of  tliA 
eentary,  the  piOTince  of  Aragon,  with  New' Castile  and  Estremaduxaa 
iR»s  possessed  by  the  Christians.  Under  Auphomso  VII.,  the  Castiluif 
dominions  were  extended  to  the  Sierra  Morena,  1135 ;  but  the  power  pf* 
his  kingdom  was  greatly  diminisbed  by  its  imprudent  division  into  &oa« 
<tf  Castile  and  Leon,  under  his  sons  Ferdinand  and  Sancho.  Freouenj 
internal  wars  ensued,  till  the  final  coalition  of  the  two  branches  ot  th^ 
CMfie  monarchy  in  1338,  when  Mohammed  founded  the  kingdom  of 
Granada,  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  III. 

PoRTUGAJU,  which  had  hitherto  been  governed  by  Castilian  lieutenants^ 
was  resigned  by  Alphonso  YI.,  1095,  to  his  son-in-law  Henry  of  Be« 
Sanson,  whose  son  Alphonso,  after  the  glorious  victory  over  the  Moom 
at  Ourique,  was  saluted  king  on  the  fi^d  of  battle,  1 139 ;  but  Castilo 
did  not  willinglv  allow  the  assumption  of  the  regal  title  unUl  the  pope 
had  decided  in  favour  of  the  new  monarch.  His  territory  lay  betweesi 
the  Minho  and  the  Donro.  In  1147,  he  became  master  of  Lisbon,  and^ 
dying  in  1185,  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Sancho  L 

The  cetebrated  Militart  Ordebs  of  Spjon  date  finom  about  this  periDdl 
Tbe  moat  ancient  is  that  of  Alcantara,  1156,  fixed  at  the  town  of  that^name,  in 
1219 ;  and  the  decoration  was  a  g;reen  Hlv-shaped  cross.  That  of  CalatravA 
began  in  1158,  and  was  confirmed  m  1164  by  Pope  Alexander  III. ;  it  received 
a  red  cross,  also,  in  the  shape  of  a  lily,  as  a  distinctive  mark.  The  order  of  St. 
Jaanes  of  ComiX>stelIa  (Santiago)  was  founded  in  1161,  and  sanctioned  by  th^ 
pope  in  !175 ;  it  waa  distinguished  by  a  red  cross  in  the  form  of  a  swoidi 
That  of  Montesa,  1317,  replwsed  the  TemplarB  in  Aragon.  To  the  thaee  fini 
orders  may,  in  a  great  mea^se,  be  ascribed  the  rajod  progress  of  the  Ghristiso 
vms  in  the  subsequent  centuries. 

BRITAIN. 

Hnmv  I.,  Beauclerc,  took  advantage  of  the  absenee  of  his  bn^htr 
I^obfitt  in  tfae.Holy  Land,  and.seixed  Oie  dowa*  114MI.  J^  liitflMiiBo 


^i^'MKtilda,  dangliier  of  Malcolm  ffl.,  anid  Mece  of  tSdgar  Athelingi  lie 
strengthened  himself  in  fhe  affections  of  his  Saxon  subjects.  He  was 
1^6  &8t  kinff  who  granted  a  general  charter  to  the  English  people ;  he 
VBttiittdd  all  fines  due  to  the  exchequer;  restored  the  ancient  pnvileges 
<rf  Uie  chareh;  removed  many  of  the  feudal  burdens;  gave  London  a 
ffianidpal  constitutioti ;  and  declared  his  intention  of  restoring  the  lawa' 
rf  Edward  the  Confessor.  Louis  VI.  of  France,  fearing  so  powerful  a* 
Hral,  continually  harassed  him,  and  cordially  sttpported  William  Clin-) 
ton  (afterwards  Count  of  Flanders),  the  son  of  Robert  The  death  of 
Henry's  son,  in  1130,  struck  him  with  incurable  sorrow.  He  died  ia 
MS5,  and  was  buried  at  Reading.  The  cruel  treatment  of  his  brother  is 
r»3(t  the  only  indelible  stain  on  tb^  character  of  this  monarch :  his  cousin, 
tHe  Earl  oi  Moretoil,  he  imprisoned  and  deprived  of  si^t ;  and  he  drove 
the  hapleiss  satirist  Luke  de  Barre  to  the  commission  of  suicide. 

The  crown  was  left  to  his  daughter  Matilda;  but  Stephen  of  BIms, 
son  of  Htenry's  sister,  who  had  already  gained  the  pope  and  the  nobility^ 
secured  Ae  throne.  Having  long  been  popular  in  England,  he  now 
attached  the  people  more  firmly  to  him  b^  the  abolition  of  the  Danegeli^' 
and  by  the  restoration  of  several  immunities  which  had  been  withheld 
by  his  predecessors.  Nearly  twenty  years  were  spent  in  civil  struggles, 
vnth  varied  success,  to  the  ruin  of  the  people  and  the  prejudice  of  the 
crroWn,  when  a  compromise  was  made,  leaving  Stephen  in  possession  of 
kid  title,  but  stipulating  that  Henry,  the  son  of  Matilda,  should  succeed 
Mobi.  Stephen's  reignjpresents  a  condensation  of  the  evils  incident  to 
the  fetidal  system.  "The  nobles  burnt  all  the  towns: — ^thou  mightest 
go  a  whole  day's  journey  and  not  find  a  man  sitting  in  a  town,  nor  an 
acre  of  land  tilled.  Wretched  men  starved  of  hunger:  to  till  the  ground 
was  to  plough  the  sands  of  the  sea." 

Henry  H.,  Plantagenet,*  mounted  the  throng  in  1154.  By  inherit- 
ance and  marriage  he  possessed  a  great  part  of  France,  viz.  Normandy, 
Anjou,  Touraine,  Maine,  Guienne,  i^na  Poitou,  with  Saintonge,  Au- 
vergne,  Perigord,  Limousin,  and  Angoumais.  The  life  of  this  able  king 
was  spent  in  war  both  against  temporal  and  spiritual  powers.  He  re^ 
ptessed  the  boldness  and  rapacity  of  his  nobles,  who  had  taken  ad  van- 
tage of  the  disturbances  of  the  preceding  reign ;  endeavoured  to  reduce 
&e  clergy  to  subordination,  and  to  check  their  encroachments,  or^  as 
tiiey  called  them^  immunities  and  privileges.  By  the  "  Constitutions 
of  Clarendon,"  1164,  it  was  declared  that  priests  sliould  be  tried  befcne 
^  civil  tribunals,  wUhout  appeal  to  the  pope;  and  that  Ihe  consent  of 
lito  monaieh  was  neoessasry  to  the  promulgation  of  any  papal  edict 
wi&in  the  kingdom.  The  commons,  who  had  profited  by  the  submis- 
aion  of  the  nobles,  obtained  the  re-establishment  of  trial  by  jury,  and 
the  exemption  of  tiieir  property  from  the  debts  of  their  lords.  Durii^ 
the  humiliation  of  the  monarch,  who  had  been  excommunicated  for  his 
■npjposed  share  in  the  murder  of  the  turbulent  Becket,  the  people  again 
fwnted  by  having  a  teuiage,  or  military  tax,  substituted  for  personal 
Mrvice.  The  circuits  of  the  judges  were  now  first  appointed.  The 
Bobjeetion  of  South  Wales,  and  the  invasion  of  Ireland,  1172,  were  the 
principal  events  of  this  reign.    The  latter  days  of  the  king  were  imbit- 

*.  ««»  Mitid  ftoM  U»  tuaiiy  deviM,  a  iprif  of  broom  (plaiita  fenuiti^  ptente  4  ^mH^ 


RicHABB  I.,  Coeur  de  Lion,  was  not  reconciled  to  his  father  when  ba 
was  informed  that  the  latter  had  died  in  Touraine,  1189.  His  first  Mt 
before  visiting  England  was  to  iwleaoe  hia  mother  JSleaaor  firom  piitoa, 
djpA  to  appoint  her  regent.  His  coronation  at  Westminster  was  signa}« 
lied  by  a  cruel  massacre  of  the  Jews ;  their  habitatioBs  were  pillaged 
and  set  on  firei  and  in  the  city  of  York  alone  five  hundred  perished  who 
bad  taken  refage  in  the  casUe.  After  raising  large  sums  of  money  by 
ike  sale  oi  em^oyme&ts,  and  other  means,  he  set  oot  for  Syria,  wners 
bis  daring  exjploits,  with  the  limg  oapttrity  he  suffered  in  Gennany  nn 
be  was  returning,  made  his  generous  subjects  ibreet  his  errors  and  bin 
dees.*  Whea  he  reached  home  in  1194,  h»  fomad  his  kingdwn  a  prey 
to  the  greater  troubles.  The  Bi^op  of  Ely,  whom  he  had  left  regent, 
was  expelled  by  the  barons,  and  rrince  John  had  obtained  supreme 
influence  in  the  new  admhiistration.  All  the  projects  of  tiie  disaffected 
were  now  disconcerted,  and  the  King  oi  France,  who  had  aided  the 
prince,  was  immediately  attacked.  T%e  most  brilliant  affair  in  the  8uh» 
sequent  war,  which  financial  difficulties  presented  bein^  carried  on  widi 
any  vigour,  was  the  battle  of  Gisors,  in  Normandy,  m  which  Philip 
Augustus  narrowly  escaped.  A  peace  was  concluded  in  1196,  and  the 
next  year  Richard  died  of  a  wound  received  before  the  casUe  of  Chalue 
near  Limoges. 

laiLjLHn  was  fondly  srqjpofled  by  its  antiquarians  to  hare  been  peopled  by 
Bboepicians.  But  the  songs  of  thp  minstrel  are  an  imperfect  substitute  ii 
gimme  history,  and  sober  truth  must  coi^ss  that  the  ffreen  island  was  fitile 
more  than  a  battlefield  for  its  uncivilised  inhabitants  even  long  after  its  invasion 
by  the  English.  The  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  said  to  have  t>een  first  prt^ 
daimed  in  it  by  Palladius  in  430,  and  by  St.  Patrick  in  450;  but  perpetsal 
intestine  war  among  the  various  chieftains,  and  the  incursions  of  the  Panes, 
iMm  diecked  its  progress  towards  civilisation.  About  the  middle  of  the  twelfili 
enitiiry^  tbe  eonmry  was  divided  into  the  ^re  hostile  kingdoms  of  Leinster, 
Masster,  Ulstert  Me«th,.aad  Connaught,  besides  several  inferior  principalities: 
One  monarch  was  chosen  to  pceside  over  a  kind  of  deliberative  assembly  held 
9t  undetermined  periods,  and  which  possessed  Uttle  powen  The  depontien'Ol 
tbe  King  of  Leinster  and  his  flight  to  England,  led  to  one  of  the  moet-foiiaflsile 
events  in  &e  history  of  Ireland.  After  the  successful  expedition  of  ^arl  Strong- 
^t  who  restored  Uermod  with  an  kiconsiderable  troo^  of  knights  and  archers^ 
Httuy  himself  landed  ia  117i&,  eiiA  effectually  estabfished  the  English  pale.— 
I^nnaa  ei^sted  in  Ireland  so  late  as  the  year  1166. 

SooTuum  had  long  and  effectually  resisted  the  Roman  arms,  and  spread 
^or  over  the  adiacent  countries  of  Engkad  and  Ireland ;  b«t  her  history  is 
^iscure  and  ^eatly  mingled  with  fable  on  the  tenth  centisry.  The  oanee  ol 
Dancan,  d.  1039,  and  Macbeth,  d.  1056,  will  ever  attract  the  attention  of  the 
indent  from  their  connexion  with  one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  dramatic  art* 
Jnlcolin  III.,  d.  1093,  kindly  received  many  hundreds  of  Saxons  who  had  fied« 
mi  the  tyranny  of  the  first  William,  and  set^ed  them  in  the  Lowlands.  These 
fought  widi  them  the  cHntisationof  their  homes,  «m1  Improved  the  charactet 
^the  native  inhabitants.  David  I.  was  defeated  atCuttoB:Meor»  near  Nerthal<« 
wrton,  in  the  Battle  of  the  Standard,  1133,  bvit,  superior  to  the  nionafchs  of  the 


'  *  A  dironicle  written  in  England,  fn  1455,  relates  that  the  place  of  Ktclianl*f  c 
■frnt  wasdiROvered  by  Bleitdel;  a  French  minstrel,  who,  being  near  a.caatle,  playea  aa 
Mr  wibU  known  t»  ths  king,  and  iKeaSd  it  repeated  by  the  royal^  captive.  Thia  is  probably 
■othinf  inore  than  a  ronuintic  fiction.  The  empeior  Heory  VL  paieiiaaed  BlalMad  front 
Bvke  Leopold  of  Auatria  for  aixty  thousand  pounda,  apeculatin^  on  ttn^  probability,  qf. 


al»%wrjwaoafcrr 


^_„, ^ liM»iailli«f(M|illi%ir#ei 

vt  namerotts  churches  and  monaateriet,  among  othera,  Holyrood  In  1196,  anil 
Mehroae  in  1136.  William  the  Lion,  who  had  supported  the  sons  of  Henry  IL 
*w  England  in  their  rebellion  against  their  father,  was  taken  prisoner,  1174.: 
mad  regained  his  liberty  onl3r  on  the  concfition  of  becommg  the  lieeeman  df 
Jhmylkt  his  temfeories,  wtaieh  feudal  BOperioiity  was  restored  by  Kicfaard  L 
.•n  the  pay  west  of  10,CM)0  mack^ 
I 

THE  CHURCH. 

Roiqffa  U8iiBFATioM««-Thoiit|h  Hie  papsl  power  now  began  to  aaseil 
,ilB  supiemacy  over  all  temporalitieat  the  Emperor  Henry  V.  eocoeeded 
ia  the  di»ttte  with  PMcfaal  H.  about  iaTeatituree,  in  1111.  Next  yeer* 
Jioweres,  Heniy  was  escooKaaoieatad ;  hat  the  pontiff  was  finally  ooni- 
Mlled  to  yield  by  the  perseferiog  emperor,  whose  elaims  w«e  oonfinned 
Ij  the  diet  of  Worms,  ia  1123.  During  aevoal  years  two  pqpes  eon- 
ttested  the  chahr  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  city  of  Rome  was  agitated  by  a 
jrestless  party  who  desired  to  restore  to  the  senate  its  former  privOegee, 
.and  to  reduce  the  power  as  well  as  the  levemies  of  the  pope.  Ad[nMi 
j[V.«  1154,  the  only  Englishman  that  erer  sat  in  the  papal  chair,  d^ 
elaied  his  intention  of  preserTing  the  majes^  of  the  charcA,  as  well  as 
J&te  aathori^  ojf^  the  clergy.  He  compelled  the  Emperor  Barbaroesa  ta 
Jiold  his  stirrup;  and  by  his  ffianting  Ireland  to  Henry  H.  of  England, 
he  seemed  to  claim  all  islands  as  the  proper^  of  St.  Peter.  Another 
pontiff,  Alexander  IH.,  is  said  to  have  trodden  on  the  neck  of  the 
emperor,  as  he  knelt  and  kissed  his  foot,  1177.  It  was  this  haogfa^ 
bisnop  who  refused  to  sanction  the  ^ise  Constijkations  of  ClaroMloiit 
and  sMolved  Becket  from  the  promise  he  had  made  to  observe  them« 
IiOfooKHT  HL,  who  ascended  the  papal  throne  in  1198,  soon  acquued 
^nck  an  independence  and  supremacy  as  his  predecessors  could  never 
have  contemplated.  He  ordained  that  the  doctrine  of  transubatantiatiaB 
should  be  embraced  by  the  church;  established  the  formidable  tcibmul 
ii  the  inquisition ;  the  mendicant  order  of  friars  was  taken  n^d^  las 
protection;  and  auricular  confessioa  was  enjoined.  He  even  exercised 
a  dispensing  power  which  set  at  defiance  the  claims  of  morality  {quif 
mdUndum  pkniiudinem  paUstaH^y  jure  potmnmu  wpra  jus  ditpmaare% 

Second  Crusadb,  JuD.  1147.-«-The  example  and  success  of  the  TmH^ 
Crusade  led  the  Christian  soldiery  of  Western  Europe  a^in  to  units 
under  Conrad  HI.  and  Loois  VII.  This  second  expedition  had  been 
pxea^6d  by  St.  Bernard  for  the  deliTery  of  tfie  Latin  kingdom  of  Jem- 
•alem  fiiiom  its  Alossalman  inraders.  The  immediate  cause  of  this  cni« 
•ade  WIM  the  cabtnre  of  Edessa  by  Zenghi,  in  1145 :  this  city  had  been 
taken  in  a  foolish  expedition  led  by  Baldwin,  brother  of  Godfrey,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  First  Crusade.  The  armies  of  the  king  and  the 
emperor  amoonted  each  to  7M00  knights,  and  their  train  was  ineieased 
to  the  nnmbsr  of  900,oed.  The  Germans  marched  through  Hangary, 
«id  after  Tarioiis  distresses,  augmented  by  the  treachery  of  the  Emperor 
Mamiel,  IhiBy  reached  Constantinople,  whence  they  were  rapidly  carried 
across  the  adjoining  straits.  I#oms  did  not  arrive  till  son^e  time  afler; 
and  he  perc^ved  with  regret  that  the  Christians  in  the  eastem  psots  ef 
Europe  were  less  trustworthy  than  te  infidels.  Conrad  meanwhile, 
misled  by  liis  €^eek  guides,  advanced  through  the  heart  of  the  Turkish 
domiiiions,  suffering  ttie  extrsmities  of  hanger  aad-^mt'  IHniywhaHf 


titeir  commanders,  survived,  and  reaebed  the  French  army,  encamped  at 
Nice  in  Bithynia.  Louis,  with  his  forces,  was  soon  left  to  pursue  hi« 
march  alone,  and  narrowly  escaped  destroetion  at  the  foras  of  the 
Meander,  in  the  mountains  between  Phi^gia  and  Pisidia,  1148«  He 
proceeded  from  Attalia  to  Antioch  by  seay  leeringft  under  Thieny,  oouirt 
of  Flanders,  the  pilgrims  and  the  sick,  not  one  of  whom  reached  ^ 
holy  city.  From  Antioeh  he  marched  to  Jerusalem^  where  he  met  Con* 
lad  and  his  eiiChausted  army.  '  Abandoning  the  original  purpose  of  the 
OEpedflion,  ^iey  proceeded  to  the  relief  m  Damasous,  which  had  been 
voder  the  Moslem  yoke  nearly  five  eentmies.  The  whke  crosses  of  Si. 
1^,  and  the  red  crosses  of  the  Templars,  were  ever  foremost  in  tiie 
namerouB  sIsirmiBhes  that  took  ph»e;  W  all  th«r  exertions  tennhiated 
tir  defeat,  and  the  t^^  Christian  monarehs  retnmed  to  Europe,  q)pressed 
with  the  deepest  scsrow,  in  1149. 

THniD-CRtrsAnE,  a.d.  1189. — ^The  Lsitin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  was 
overthrown  by'Saladin  in  1187,  but  its  internal  condition  had  long  pre- 
pared it  fbr  ruin.  The  city,  as  Gibbon  remarks,  was  abandoned  to  the 
protection  of  a  leper,  Baldwin  IV., — ^a  woman,  his  sister  Sybilla, — a 
child,  her  son  Baldwin  V.,— a  coward,  Guy  df  Lusignan, — and  a  trattori 
Raymond  count  of  Tripoli.  The  rapid  conquests  of  the  Saracen  spread 
grief  and  consternation  tbrouffh  all  Christendom ;  and,  by  the  orders 
of  Clement  III.,  a  new  crusade  was  everywhere  preached.  Richard 
C<£(Ta  DE  Lion,  Fredeiick  Barbarossa,  and  Philip  Augustus,  assumed 
Ihe  cross  in  1 188.  The  maritime  states  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  ^ 
ftamerous  band  of  pUgrimsfrom  the  north  of  Europe,  had  already  pre- 
ceded them,  and  for  two  years  the  city  of  Acre  held  out  against  30,000 
Franks.  Nine  battles  Were  fought  beneath  Hs  waHs,  the  sultan  being 
eager  to  raise  the  siege ;  but  the  arrival  of  the  English  and  French  fleets 
fc  the  bay  was  followed  by  flie  fparrender  of  the  city.  Disunion  was 
•oon  apparent  in  the  councfls  of  the  invaders,  Philip  and  Richard  inces- 
'Santly  interraptiiig  the  campaign  by  their  'mutual  jealoodes.  The 
foraier  relumed  to  France ;  after  which,  Richard,  who  continued  the 
war,  was  uniformly  victorious.  But  the  romantic  exploits  of  this  chi- 
valrous monarch  failed  to  produce  any  peixaanent  effect.  Before  h^ 
quitted  Palestine  to  m^et  an  unjust  captivity  and  early  death,  he  con- 
daded  a  treaty,  in  1192,  by  which  the  holy  sepulchre  should  be  open  t9 
all  pilgrims,  and  the  seacoast  from  Jaffa  to  Tyre  be  held  by  the  Latins, 
Thus  ended  the  Third  Gi*ttsade,  and  fliough  five  others  at  various  intef- 
tals  disturbed  the  pesee  of  Europe,  Palestine  was  never  again  the  scene 
oC  action.  A  parallel  has  been  drawn  between  these  enterprises  and  the 
Trojan  war;  and  tihere  are  not  wonting  many  points  of  resemblance  i^ 
'^  eharaetef  of  the  Bos^xeti^  heroeeuid  in  the  resfuhs  of  their  labours^ 
Peetry  also  has  assisted  to  increase  thelikenese^aandthe  leHgiduvwars 
'^d  a  Homer  in  Tttasa  TMm  'ufihovfever^  ihe^weakist  part  of  iMh 
^militode,  for  the  tinsel  of  the  Italian  can  bear  no  comparison  vdth  the 
pve  gold  of  the  great  bard  (^  anti«[uity« 

A)BSAl»iNe.)*^-^The  sooiety  v^faich  bore  thie  name  proved  olie  of  the 

*- — »   .    ■  ,  , ,1,  I ,  ,     ■  . ,    ,■■,.,        1 — . . 

♦The  VQxA  wuamix  is  ojf.dwiWftil  ^tjWQlflgy.  Some  thiak  it  derived  ftom  the  naaiB 
or  the  foupder ;  others  frov^  haachiueMm,.  an  intoxicating  preparation  of  henbane  and 
j^P>  ^hicn»  when  etn'ok^  ot  ctfierwiae  inhaled,  elcites  a  violent  delirium  or  a  pleaa- 
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«0tt  toftdM  MMKgw  of  ik%  EmL  Uyfw  iomaiM  iOmniIiHui. pu 
109Q,  amoBg  the  hills  southward  of  the  Caspian  sea,  by  Hassan  S^eiEf 
the  son  of  Ali.  This  prince  of  the  Ismaelites,  by  uniting  the  doctrinei 
«f  the  Koran  with  the  yisions  of  some  pretended  prophets,  established 
apoUtico-feligious  system,  whose  motto  was,  ^'to  the  faithful  nothisff 
IS  forbidden."  The  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  for  by  that  name  he  aal 
kis  successors  were  generally  known,  resided  first  at  Dam^han,  whenes 
he  removed  to  the  fortress  of  Alamout,  in  the  Persian  territory,  not  flaf 
£rom  Teheran*  The  daggers  of  his  subjects  were  felt  in  the  East  asd 
the  West;  and  by  them  perished  Conrad,  marquis  of  Montfexrat,  while 
walking  in  the  streets  of  Tyre,  1192*  In  Syria,  where  they  amounted 
to  60,000,  their  capital  was  Massiat,  a  day's  journey  westward  of 
Hamah,  iai  from  that  place  they  possessed  a  line  of  seyen  o&erib^ 
'  tresses,  extending  to  the  Meditierranean,  near  Tripoli.  The  sect,  which 
lasted  )72  years,  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  Mongols.* 

The  Druses,  who  are  said  to  have  sprung  from  £e  Assassins,  chose 
for  their  prophet,  Hakem,  an  Egyptian  c^iph,  notorious  at  once  for 
eruelty  and  vice*  When  his  licentiousness  and  murders  had  excited 
disgust  among  a  portion  of  his  subjects,  he  answered  their  remonstian- 
oes,  not  by  denying  his  crimes,  but  by  asserting  that  they  formed  a 
sublime  allegory,  fidl  of  instruction  to  true  belieyers. 
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GREEK  EMPIRE. 

The  Latins. — ^The  warriors  engaged  in  the  Fourth  Crusade,  ISO^i 
were  diverted  from  tiie  more  immediate  object  of  their  expedition  byA« 

«Sonie  fiimiliei  of  the  Assaains  are  reported  still  to  exist  in  Lebanon;  tattbs  I<^ 
inhabiunte  of  Hasnat  were  p«t  to  (He  sword  ia  tbe  year  m»,  by  a  jhosOie  trilie  in  tbii 
oeigbbourhood.  *       .      »  *    ^ 


iRSItotioiis  of  Hnejtmng  Alexius  Aiiffdii8,iv!iD  famlomd  tMr  i 
Qttsion  in  behalf  of  his  ftther  Isaac,  whom  another  Aleiuifl  of  the  i 
fiiaiily  had  detiuroned  and  imprisoned.  The  nsniper  was  soon  defeated  | 
bittthe  non-fdlfilment  of  the  terms  ci  agreement  and  the  daring  nsui]^ 
ittion  of  Dacas  Mouizoufle,  armed  the  Christian  warriors  anew  against 
Constantinople.  The  French  knights  and  the  Venetian  fleet,  by  % 
nmultaneoue  attack,  carried  by  assanlt  the  Greek  capital,  which  ha4 
been  hitherto  deemed  impregnable,  and  gave  it  up  to  pillage.  Ths 
liStin  princes  next  agreed  to  choose  a  sovereign  from  their  own  body, 
and  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  was  saluted  emperor  with  the  applause 
of  the  whole  army  in  1204.  The  territory  was  afterwards  divided 
among  the  French  and  Venetians ;  the  latter  Ion?  preserved  &e  tide  of 
Lords  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  Greeks  did  not  patiently  subndt, 
Imd  llieodore  Lascaris,  ruler  of  Nice,  twice  threatened  the  eastMii 
metropolis.  Trebizond,  also,  whither  the  wite  of  Manuel  had  fled  with 
her  infant  sons  from  the  relentless  enmity  of  Isaac  Angelus,  was  the 
seat  of  another  rival  to  the  Latin  monarch.  By  her  means,  the  Greeks 
of  that  region  gradually  formed,  on  the  banks  of  the  Phasis,  a  sove* 
icignty  which  3ie  distracted  government  of  the  Angeli  was  unable  to 
suppress.  On  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  crusaders.  Alexias 
was  joined  by  many  fugitives  from  that  city.  He  had  always  retained 
the  title  of  Caesar  and  King,  and  now  fixed  the  seat  of  empire  at  Tre- 
bizond, without,  however,  abandoning  his  claim  to  the  Byzantine  throne* 
A  more  formidable  opponent  to  the  divided  Latins  was  the  revolted 
chief  of  the  Bulgarians  in  1205 ;  for,  being  invited  by  the  Greeks,  his 
approach  was  marked  by  a  general  massacre  of  those  spread  over  the 
fece  of  the  countiy.  The  gallantry  of  Baldwin  led  him  to  take  the 
Md  with  an  inferior  army ;  but,  being  defeated  and  made  prisoner,  his 
captivity  was  closed  by  an  agonizing  deatii.  While  the  throne  was 
filled  in  succession  by  various  celebrated  warriors,  the  restoration  of  the 
Greek  family  was  at  hand.  Theodore  Lascaris,  during  a  reign  of 
mghteen  years,  had  extended  his  principality  of  Nice  to  the  greatness 
of  an  empire.  John  Dacas  Vataces,  1222,  encouraged  agriculture  and 
commerce,  preserved  friendly  relations  with  the  Turks,  and  reigned 
supreme  fjrom  their  frontiers  to  the  Adriatic  sea.  Theodore  Lascaris  II,, 
1255,  thrice  invaded  Bulgaria;  but  the  honourable  task  of  recoverii^ 
Constantinople  was  reserved  for  Michael  Pal^eologus,  the  most  illus- 
trious of  the  Greek  nobles. 

;  New  Greek  Empire. — ^With  the  aid  of  the  Genoese,  Palseologus 
ajade  himself  master  of  the  capital,  25th  July,  1260.  Some  time  pre- 
riously,  he  had  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  emperor,  and  two  years 
after  put  out  the  eyes  of  his  ward,  John  III.,  in  order  to  reign  alone. 
Fearfiil  of  being  attacked  by  Charies  of  Anjou,  king  of  Naples,  he  sent 
to  the  council  of  Lyons  two  Greek  bishops,  who  formed  a  treaty  of 
wjiioii  between  the  two  churches,  but  which  did  not  continue  longer  than 
fte  reign  of  Michael.  The  empire,  indeed,  was  no  sooner  re-establish- 
«?  than  the  priests  were  embroiled  in  quarrels,  occasioned  by  discus- 
sions on  obscure  dogmas  of  the  church.  The  controversy  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeded  from  the  Son,  or  by  the  Son, 
Jpgether  with  the  disputes  on  the  election  of  the  patriarchs,  was  long 
the  sole  occupation  of  the  sovereigns  and  their  ministers.  Palaeologue 
^as  succeeded  in  1283  by  his  son  Andkokici^s  the  Elder,  who  being 


promote  his  own  ?iew8  or  nis  people*s  happiness.  He  reoavei^  m«9]r 
isles  in  the  Archipelago  from  the  Franks,  but  on  his  eastern  frontier  v^ 
ilpftble  to  make  hea4  against  the  Ottomans.  Though  repy^  the  mif^ 
leained  prince  of  the  age,  he  was  ]the  slave  pf  degrading  superstiUQ]i8.t 

6KRMANT. 

{lenry  VI.^  who  die4  of  poison  in  1197,  left  his  son  Frederick  under 
the  gusurdianship  of  Innocent  III.  This  xival  of  Gregory  yil.  raised 
tip  antagonists  to  Philip  of  Swabia,  the  brother  and  success^  of  Henryi 
procurea  the  election  of  Otho  IV.  of  Brunswick  in  his  stead,  and  after- 
W^ards  excommunicated  him  for  refusing  to  restore  the  fiefis  of  the  Coun- 
Ipiaa  Matilda.  The  pope  now  brought  forward  Frepj&aick  II.,  at  the  ag» 
pf  ^ghteen  years,  who  was  acknowledged  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
German  princes,  1212.  After  various  contests,  and  the  defeat  or  death 
fi€  all  his  competitors,  he  received  the  imperial  crown  at  Aix4a-Cha* 
pelle,  1215.  The  greater  part  of  his  reign  was  spent  in  Italy  and  Sicily. 
Jlis  unwillingness  to  enter  upon  the  crusades  led  to  his  excommunica- 
tion  by  Gregory  IX.,  which  he  retaliated  by  boldly  ordering  the  ecde- 
•iastics  to  continue  the  performance  of  their  sacied  functions,  and  by 
proceeding  to  Jerusalem,  which  surrendered  at  the  terror  of  his  nampt 
The  interval  from  1230  to  1238  was  occupied  in  the  re-establishment  of 
order  in  Germany,  disturbed  by  the  unruly  vassals,  by  the  ecclesiasticsi 
jwid  by  a  rei>elliou8  son.  In  the  subsequent  disputes  with  the  papal  see, 
originating  in  charges  of  irreligion,  Frederick  appears  to  have  caugbt 
«pme  gUmpses  of  pure  Christianity.  From  a  war  of  manifestoes  the 
intending  powers  had  recourse  to  arms ;  and  those  of  the  emperor  were 
successful  in  every  <^uarter.  But  his  excommunication  in  1239,  the 
ciusade  published  against  him  in  the  following  year,  and  his  solemn 
deposition  by  the  council  of  Lyons,  1245,  changed  his  fortunes.  Ci^ 
after  city  revolted ;  and  this  great  antagonist  of  the  papacy  expired  to 
the  castle  of  Fiorentino,  nearliucera,  in  1250. 

Intcrrbonum.— With  the  death  of  Frederick  began  the  great  inte> 
Xfi^um,  from  1250  to  1272,  during  which  Germany  was  in  effect 
without  any  ruler ;  for,  although  there  were  several,  none  exercised  any 
real  authority.  In  1250,  two  princes  bore  the  title  of  King  of  the 
Romans, — Count  William  of  Holland,  the  priests'  king,  as  he  was 
djenominated,  and  Conrad  IV.,  son  of  Frederick  II.  On  the  news  of  his 
father's  death,  Conrad,  abandoning  Germany,  where  the  scantiness  of 
his  resources  reduced  him  to  an  inglorious  station,  passed  into  Italy  to 
]Peeeive  the  furest  portion  of  the  paternal  inheritance— 4he  kingdom  of 
the  Two  Sicilies;  but  his  death,  in  1254,  which  has  been  attrihated  to 
Manfred,  prevented  his  return  into  Germany  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
and  well-appointed  army.  The  demise  of  William  of  Holland  happesed 
shortly  after.  The  title  of  emperor  was  next  conferred  on  Richard,  ean 
iif  Cornwall,  brother  to  Henry  HI.  of  England,  and,  on  his  mother's  sidoi 
nephew  of  Henry  the  Lion.  Richard,  whose  wealth  was  his  chief  re- 
commendation, had  promised  to  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz  8000  silver 
marks,  12,000  to  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  18,000  to  the  Coimt 
Palatine ;  but  the  choice  of  the  other  electors  fell  on  Alphonso  X.,  ^^ 
of  Castile,  whooffered  20,000  marks  for  each  vote.   This  double  electioa 


WMHba  int  in  m^h  the  mnd  tiignitaiies  of  the  crotm  slone  took  tc 
fut^  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  other  great  vassals ;  or,  in  other  woidSf 
ilis  the  first  tiii^  that  we  see  appear  £e  seven  princely  electors. 

Alpfaonso  never  visited  Germany ;  l^ut  his  competitor  undertook  several 
Jonrneys,  in  each  of  which  he  distributed  enormous  sums  of  money 
among  the  electors.  Although  {greatly  occupied  with  the  internal  affairs 
of  Ihs  native  country,  Richara,  m  1369,  passed  an  important  decree,  by 
which  the  estates,  assembled  in  diet  at  Worms,  bouna  themselves  mu« 
taally  by  oath  to  punish  all  who  should  exact  illegal  toll,  trouble  the 
security  of  commerce  on  the  high-road,  or  who  should  in  any  way  dis- 
torb  the  public  tranquillitv.  In  another  of  his  visits  he  gave  the 
investiture  of  Austria  and  otyria  to  Ottocar,  king  of  Bohemia.  In  his 
last  journey,  he  espoused  the  daughter  of  a  baron  named  Falkenstein, 
and,  returning  to  England,  died  in  1273. 

In  the  midst  of  these  petty  wars  between  weak  princes,  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  great  commercial  cities  were  slowly  increasing ;  and 
from  their  alliances  for  mutual  defence  arose  three  sorts  of  confedera- 
tion:—.1st,  The  Teutoiiic  or  Hanseatic  league,  1241 ;  2d,  The  confede- 
lation  of  tiie  cities  of  the  Rhine  (Burgfneden),  about  1255 ;  and,  3d» 
The  Ganerblnates,  (Gan-Erbschaften),  or  treaties  of  succession  and 
mutnal  defence. 

The  lonff^ontinued  anarchy  at  length  wearied  all  parties,  and  it  was 
determinecT  to  elect  an  emperor.  The  choice  fell  upon  Rodolph  of 
Hapsburg  in  Svdtzerland,  a  prince  whose  scanty  resources  and  limited 
influence  seemed  to  give  no  cause  for  fear. 

House  of  Hapsburo,  1273. — ^Rodolph,  the  founder  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  was  a  brave  and  just  monarch,  wisely  devotinff  his  attention  to 
the  internal  affairs  of  Germany.  The  rebellion  and  &feat  of  Ottocar, 
long  of  Bohemia,  enabled  him  to  confer  the  dukedom  of  the  Austrian 
provinces  upon  his  son  Albert,  1383.  But  he  was  not  less  a  peacemaker 
than  a  conqueror.  .  He  visited  all  parts  of  his  dominions  with  incredible 
activity,  re-established  the  securitj^  of  4ihe  highways,  and  destroyed  a 
number  of  castles  which  were  litde  else  than  retreats  for  brigands.  His 
death  in  1291  was  followed  by  an  interregnum  of  ten  months, — for,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  hereditary  right  to  the  imperial  crown, 
the  electors  refused  to  appoint  Albert,  and  their  choice  fell  upon  Adol- 
PBU8  of  Nassau,  1292.  In  a  contest  which  ensued,  Albert  destroyed 
his  rival  in  1298,  maintaining  till  1308  his  imperial  dignity,  notwitii- 
standing  the  irregularity  of  his  election,  and  tiie  determined  hostility  of 
Boniface  Vm. 

Hahsi  Tovras. — These  were  9  commercial  league  (hatua)  formed  o 
tiie  most  flourishing  cities  in  the  north  and  west  of  Europe.  In  1241, 
I«abeck  associated  with  some  neighbouring  places  for  mutual  protection 
i^ainst  the  pirates  of  the  Baltic;  and  by  degrees  it  was  joined  by  all 
tae  tradin&r  towns  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Vistula.  Depots  were 
established  at  London,  1250,  Bruges,  1252,  Novgorod,  1272,  and  Ber- 
Epn*  1278.  The  administration  of  the  league  was  intrusted  to  the  four 
cities  of  Lubeck,  Cologne,  Brunswick,  and  Dantzic.  During  three 
centuries  they  maintained  a  degree  of  prospenty  then  unexampled,  and 
hy  their  navies  commanded  the  narrow  seas ;  but  the  discovery  of  the 
Indies  was  a  falal  blow  to  their  commerce*  The  town  of  Ghent  dared 
23* 
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«  \tee.td  Charles  V.  in  tfi©  tery  height  <3f  *is  glofy,  by  ^)^«IIS1^  <Mie«f 
his  officers  to  the  torture  for  haviwg  concealted  the -record  which  confohietf 
^e  ratifieation  of  the  coacessionns  they  had  extorted  from  f<maet  8anr»» 
l^igns.  By  the  power  of  the  league  the  Kin^  of  Sweden  was  dethconed, 
and  his  crown  hestowed  on  Albrecht  of  Mecklenburg.  Soch  was  tfat 
wealth  of  these  merchants  that  at  a  great  ball  at  Bruges,  the  Queen  «f 
France  retired  in  chagrin,  because  $ix  hundred  of  the  wives  of  the  citizeni 
were  more  splendidly  dressed  than  herself. 

HOUSE   OF  HOHENSTAUFBN   OA   SWABIA. 

This  family,  issuing  from  the  easlle  of  Wibelung,  was  ennobled  in  Frederick  Hohen* 
•taufen,  who,  for  his  eminent  services,  was  •reward^  with  the  band  of  one  of  tbe  daogli- 
ters  of  the  £mperor  Henry  IV. 

S^tderiek,  Count  of  Hohenstaufen,  and  jcreated  Duke  of  Swabia,  by  Henry  IV.,  ia  108DL, 
1 1105,  m.  ^gn»,  daughter  of  Henry  IV. 

< — ' — * ■  •'      ■ -» 

IS.  Conk  AD  III.  Frederick^  d.  of  Swabia,  Albert,  Henry,  ZjeapvH^ 

cmp.  1138, 1 1153.  m.  Judith^  d.  tif  Henry  the,  Black,        successively  d.  of  Austria. 

1 1126. 

<-      ■■ ■       "*"'  '  "    '    '  ■  •  » 

19.   Frederick  I.,  Barbarossa,  emp.  1153,  t  l\SQ  =^  Beatrice,  heiress  of -Burgundy, 

<*■ "      '  '^"  '         —        ■■         — % 

20.  Heiiry  VI.  emp.  1100,  31.  Phiup,  emp.  11^7,  Three  other  aosti 

te.  (instance,  heiress  of  Sicily.  iti.  Irene  Angela, 

aa.  Frederick  II.  k.  of  Sicily,  1197;  eitfp.  12J2,  f  1!250. 

94.  COHRAD  IV.  cmp.  1250, 1 1?54.  ManfreSt,  nat.  so«  k.  of  Sicily,  1 12» 

Conradiut  d.  of  Swabia,  behead.  1268^  CmuUmce  «=  Petvr  lit  k.  of  AracpD. 

flS.  WU.UAX  of  HoUand,  emp.  1847,  f  1356.  -  06.  Bigbard  of  Corn  wall,  eim>.  1857, 

:tl271. 

HOUSB   OF  GUEl^PpR   D'ESTE. 

Q;*hi8  ancient  and  noble  fomily  descended,  according  to  Muratori,  from  Adalbert  I.  moTf 
quis  of  Tuscany  (847-875).  It  received  new  lustre  from  the  marriage  of  Albert  Azon  U. 
with  Cunegonda  Of  Altorf.    Albert  died  in  1097,  leaving  behind  him 

-*    ■■  ■■ .  ■       I..  ■        I     ..      I  I  .  ■      -*-  1^ 

Welf  I.  created  d.  of  Bavaria,  1071,  Foul^%e»t 

1 1101.  Founder  pf  the  House  of  Modeoa. 

ffenry  the  £iqek,  d.  of  Bavaria,  1 1120,  Welf  if.  9f  Eate  =  Matilda,  counter 

m.  Wilfrida,  daughter  of  d.  of  Saxony  of  Este,  heiress  of  Tuscany,  1 1129. 

and  heiress  of  Luneburg. 
*  -^  ■         .  ^ 

Henry  the  Proud,  d.  of  Bavaria,  1 1139  »  Gertrude,  d.  of  Timp.  l£thaire  II. 

heiress  of  Saxony  and  Brunswick. 

w  I         I  II  I  I  I  -  A.     ■■■.  -■  ,11  1,1 ,  .^1,11.  ,  ...  I   ^ 

Menry  the  Uon^  d.  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  Welf  III.  d.  of  Tuscany, 

dep.  1180, 1 1195. 

/     "■■'    *      '-'■-■* ■^        i...i<iM-|  I.. I.    ...ii^  ■« ,m  .1.   „    ,      1.  .1     ■  '     ■  ■      % 

^  Othq  IV.  emp.  ISOB.  WiUiam,  (^Luneburg,  Ist  d.  of  Bruaawtok; 

1 1213:  from  him  descends  the  reigning 
-.-.-.*-.-.  mortarch  of  Eugfaud. 
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ITALY. 


Italian"  Rrpublics.  —  The  republics  of  Northern  Italy  i-efused  to 
acknowledge  Frederick  II.  a^  their  soreifeign,  and  their  rebellions 
spirit  was  fomented  by  the  popes.  But  the  struggle  that  followed  was 
not  one  of  principle,  but  of  faction,  —  Guelf  against  Ghibelline,  the 
eharch  against  the  empire.*   TheSd  states  may  be  divide^  into  fbnr 
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Mit  el«st^£» :  *^  1.  Centrsd  LombftTdy*  oonltiimag  W&wOi  Cnmtmm^ 
jPlWQa,  Mwfitiia,  Lodt,  and  other  towns.  S.  The  March  of  yerona» 
between  the  Adige  and  the  German  frontiers.  3.  Romagna,  containing 
Bologna,  Modena,  and  Ferrara,  4.  Tuscany.  The  first  and  third  wem 
tninmpally  Gnelfs;  the  second,  Ghibellines;  while  the  fourth  was  b^ 
kneed  between  the  two  parties. 

.  The  misfortunes  which  oppressed  Frederick  pursued  all  his  family* 
A  kind  of  fatality  seemed  to  impend  over  his  race;  and  it  appeared  as 
if  the  heroic  house  of  Hobenstaufen  was  destined  to  astonish  the  world 
as  much  by  its  miseries  as  by  its  glory.  His  son  Enzio  died  % 
nrisoner  at  Bologna,  after  twenty  years  of  captivity ;  his  natural  son 
llanfred  was  deprived  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  by  Charles  of  Anjon, 
and  perished  in  battle ;  lastly,  his  grandson  Conradin,  who  endeavoured 
to  recover  his  heritage  by  arms,  was  defeated,  taken  prisoner  and  jud^ 
cially  murdered. 

Lombard  Leagues. — The  first  Lombard  league,  1167,  against  the 
£mperor  Frederick  Barbarossa,  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  objects  fot 
which  it  was  formed.  The  alarming  demonstrations  of  Frederick  It 
against  the  pope  and  the  independence  of  the  Italian  cities  aroused  the 
fears  of  the  Guelf  party  in  that  peninsula.  The  Milanese  began  ^ 
resistance  by  an  appeal  to  the  Lombard  communities,  fourteen  of  which 
adhered  to  the  confederation.  Tbe  departure  of  the  emperor  for  the  holy 
jipar  was  improved  to  the  advantage  of  the  revolted  states ;  and  although, 
iKi  his  return,  he  published  a  law  on  the  public  peace,  which  was  sup* 
jported  by  the  eloquence  of  the  preacher  John  of  Yicenza,  the  suspension 
of  hostilities  was  not  of  long  duration.  Frederick  suddenly  reappeared 
in  Italy,  in  obedience  to  the  call  of  Ezzelino,  podeet^  of  Verona  and 
chief  of  the  Ghibellines  in  Lombardy.  After  the  victory  of  Corte 
.  Naova,  on  theOglio,  in  1237,  nearly  all  the  towns  made  submission; 
but  they  were  again  driven  to  arms  by  the  intrigues  of  the  pope,  who 
'  had  conciliated  the  alliance  of  Venice  and  Genoa. 

After  the  death  of  Frederick  II.  ^e  contentions  still  survived,  although 
their  objects  were  changed,  the  struggle  being  now  between  the  nobles 
sand  the  people.  Ezzelino  III.,  with  his  brother  Alberic,  podest^  of 
Treviso,  was  at  first  victorious  over  the  Guelf  party ;  but  Pope  Alex- 
ander IV.  having  preached  a  crusade  against  them  in  1255,  most  of  the 
pities  united  under  the  command  of  the  Marquis  of  Este.  To  punish 
the  citizens  of  Padua,  who  had  received  the  crusaders,  Ezzelino  put  to 
death  eleven  thousand  of  those  enrolled  among  his  troops.  This  atro- 
cious cruelty  having  withdrawn  from  him  his  most  powerful  allies,  he 
yas  defeated  and  mortally  wounded  at  Cassano,  1259.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  Alberic  and  all  his  children  were  massacred ;  and  the  spoila 
of  the  family  divided  among  several  of  his  principal  antagonists. 

Flokekce.-— In  this  city,  whose  history  previous  to  this  period  is 
obscure  and  unimportant,  the  chief  offices  were  held  by  the  Gudf 
femilies  of  Buondelmonti  and  Donati,  and  the  Ghibellines  of  Amidei 
and  Uberti.  In  1250,  about  two  months  before  the  death  of  Frederick 
31.,  the  former,  supported  by  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  deposed  the  imperii 
governor,  and  framed  a  democratic  government  under  a  captain  of  the 
people  and  a  Milanese  podest^.  Lucca,  Pistoia,  Sienna,  and  othet 
towns,  followed  the  example  of  Florence,  and  the  Ghibellines  were 
enabled  to  preserve  the  sop^norily  in  Pisa  aloae*    After  serial  yeacft 
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jsi  exile,  the  {wosmbed  faetmn,  with  the  «fd  of  Ma&fied  of  Sidlf, 
being  yictorious  in  the  battle  of  Monte  Aperto,  returned  to  Flotenoe^ 
whence  they  were  again  expelled  in  1^7,  and  the  Guelfs  re-established 
.by  Charles  of  Anjou,  then  signor  of  the  republic. 

Vknick. — ^The  crusades  were  the  commencement  of  the  power  an€ 

Sreatness  of  this  commercial  state.  Mercantile  advantages  alonie  in- 
uced  the  people  to  embark  in  the  holy  wars,  which  opened  to  them  all 
the  Syrian  harbours,  and  gave  them  greater  security  than  they  could 
lexpect  from  the  infidels.  They  had  already  factories,  officers,  and  a 
.particular  jurisdiction  in  the  principal  marts  of  Asia,  when  the  Emperor 
Alexius  Comnenus  gnmted  them  the  freedom  of  unlimited  commerce 
in  all  his  ports,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  Cyprus  and  Candia.  In 
the  Fourth  Crusade  they  acquired  a  universal  monopoly  in  the  Greek 
empire,  and  even  a  partial  sovereignty  in  1204.  Corfu,  Candia,  and 
most  of  the  iEgean  islands,  fell  under  their  power,  and  half  of  Con- 
stantinople was  thrown  open  to  them.  Henceforward  Venice  long  pos- 
eessed  the  exclusive  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  establish^  her 
principal  factories  on  its  shores. 

The  Venetians  disputed  the  possession  of  Illyria  with  the  Hangari- 
ans,  but  their  most  formidable  antagonists  were  the  Genoese,  with  whom 
eommercial  rivalry  had  brought  them  into  contact  in  1264.  They  then 
lost  their  influence  at  Constantinople ;  and  two  naval  defeats,  in  1293 
and  1298,  forced  the  Doge  Gradenigo,  to  sign  a  treaty,  forbidding  the 
vessels  of  the  republic  to  navigate  the  Black  Sea.  This  epoch,  so  dis* 
astrous  to  their  commercial  prosperity,  was  equally  ruinous  to  their 
ancient  constitution.  The  sovereign  power  was  placed,  at  thjs  period, 
In  the  great  council,  which,  in  1172,  had  deprived  the  general  assembly 
<»f  their  voices  in  the  election  of  the  chief  officer  of  £e  state,  as  well 
fts  the  nomination  of  the  tribunes,  who  each  year  were  charged  with  the 
renewal  of  the  council  by  the  choice  of  fresh  members.  Gradenigo 
made  a  greater  progress  towards  aristocracy  by  confining  the  qualifica- 
^on  to  the  families  of  the  senators  then  in  office  (t7  strrar  del  consiglto, 
1298) ;  and,  finally,  under  the  Doge  John  Soranzo,  the  great  council 
being  made  hereditary,  in  1319,  the  Golden  Book  received  the  names  of 
the  houses  retaining  this  new  nobility.  In  the  interval  between  these 
changes  the  spirit  of  the  democracy  was  manifested  by  the  conspiracy 
of  IVfarino  Bocconio,  1299,  and  that  of  Bohemond  Tiepolio,  1310. 
These  popular  movements  served  only  to  strengthen  the  nobles,  who 
placed  themselves  under  the  mysterious  guardianship  of  the  council 
of  ten. 

.  Genoa. — ^This  commercial  ci^  entered  the  Lombard  confederation  in 
1238,  previous  to  which  period  it  had  been  Considered  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Italy.  Its  earliest  government  was  by  consuls ;  but  in  1190  it 
exchanged  them  for  podestis,  and  these  made  way  for  the  captains  of 
the  people,  1257,  who  again  were  succeeded  by  doges  in  1339.  These 
changes  do  not  seem  to  have  injuriously  affected  its  mercantile  interests. 
In  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  centory,  the  Genoese  contributed 
their  efforts  to  restore  Constantinople  to  its  legitimate  monarchs,  and 
the  privileges  which  were  granted  m  return  for  their  services  enabled 
them  to  dictate  to  Pisa  and  Venice.  They  disputed  the  possession  of 
Candia  with  the  Venetiansf-and  took  Corsica  from  the  Pisans,  whom 
they  compelled  to  ren<|unce  all  maritime  opeatioBS,  1290. 
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dway9  feiD^ised  fai^ful  to  die  German  emperors;  while  the  islsuod  ci 
Sardio^  one  of  her  most  valuable  acquisUion^  fonaed  also  the  mo«l 
^tensive  portion  of  lier  territory*    It  did  not  definitely  acknowledge  Urn 

S^ttbUc  mitil  1117,  when  it  was  divided  into  foar  provinces,  Gagliari, 
>godore,  Gallura,  and  Arboreal.  Corsica,  for  which  Pisa  and  Genoa 
had  long  contended,  gave  rise  to  implacable  hatred  between  the  disr 
putants.  The  battle  of  Meloria,  ffaioed  by  Uberto  Doria  over  the 
I'odesta  Morosinl,  secured  the  island  V>  the  Genoese ;  and  by  the  ruia 
which  it  inflicted  on  their  enemies'  marine,  left  them  without  rivals  in 
t}ie  adjoining  waters,  1284.  The  republic,  exhausted  bv  so  great  a 
Inverse,  and  deprived  of  the  protection  of  the  Swabian  faxnily,  fell  under 
the  influence  of  the  Guelfs ;  but  their  chief,  Ugolino,  being  accused  of 
planning  the  surrender  of  the  city  to  the  Florences,  expiated  his  trat* 
torous  intention  by  the  most  cruel  tortures,  1287.  Intestine  diviiuonf 
served  only  to  aggravate  the  misfortunes  of  Pisa,  which  was  compelled 
tP  sign  a  treaty  with  Genoat^the  articles  of  which  stipulated  that  its  port 
should  be  filled  up,  1290.    This  act  hastened  the  decay  of  the  repnl^io* 

The  internal  prosperity  of  the  chief  Italian  cities  may  be  inferred  from 
the  solid  magruflcence  of  their  architecture.  No  part  of  JBkirope  could 
show  such  commodious  private  houses,-  flagged  streets,  noble  publi# 
buildings,  and  majestic  bridges.  These  cities  were  fortifled  with  maa* 
siye  walls,  and  defended  by  an  intrepid  body  of  buighers.  Th&t 
administration  was  under  the  management  of  annual  cons^ils,  aided  by 
9  popularly  elected  assembly.:  but  a  nominal  sovereignty  was  stiU 
reserved  to  the  people.  Dissension,  however,  soon  intruded  upon  this 
fm  scene';  and  civil  strife  proved  more  dreadful  than  any  foreign  war* 
Before  the  end  of  the  century,  the  Lombard  cities  had  fallen  under  the 
yoke  of  tyrants ;  Ferrara  acknowledffed  the  Lords  of  Este;  the  savage 
Ezzelino  ruled  over  the  cities  beyond  the  Adige ;  the  Torriani  and  Y is- 
conti  at  Milan ;  the  Scaligers  at  Verona ;  the  Gonzagas  at  Mantua ;  and 
at  Padua  the  Carraras. , 

Naples  and  Sicily.— The  aathority  of  the  emperors  in  Italy  was 
almost  entirely  lost  at  the  death  of  Frederick  II.,  in  1250.  Pope  Inno- 
cent IV.  planned  the  reunion  of  Naples  to  the  States  of  the  Church ; 
and,  with  this  view,  wrote  to  the  cler^  and  nobles,  exhorting  them  to 
take  up  arms,  and  declaring  their  kingdom  henceforward  irrevocably 
tuiited  to  the  holy  see.  But  the  intentions  of  the  pontiff  were  frustrated 
for  the  present  by  the  decision  of  Conrad  and  Manfred,  the  two  sons  of 
Frederick.  The  decease  of  the  former  in  1254  left  the  Neapolitan 
inheritance  to  Conradin,  then  a  child  two  years  old.  Innocent  took 
advantage  of  these  circumstances,  and  was  pursuing  a  victorious  career, 
aot,  however,  without  a  severe  check  from  Manfred,  when  death  termi- 
ittted  his  ambitious  designs  in  December  of  the  same  year.  Alexander 
IV.  was  unable  to  maintain  his  predecessor's  conquests :  in  two  years 
Manfred  recovered  the  kingdom,  and  on  a  vague  report  of  Conradin'a 
death,  was  proclaimed  king.  Urban  IV.,  who  filled  St.  Peter's  chair  in 
1261,  resumed  the  designs  of  Innoeent,  and  offered  the  crown  to  Charles 
of  Anjou,  brother  of  Louis  IX.  All  Upper  Italy  declared  for  this  prince, 
and  Philip  della  Toire,  signer  of  Milan,  went  so  far  as  to  receive  a  Pro*- 
venial  podesta  in  his  cjty.  Manfred  was,  meantime,  preparing  a 
vigomus  resistaiiBe.    The  Siciliaii  gaUeys,  united  with  tiie  Pisan  fleeti 
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vere  to  cloM  tiie  sead  against  fkm  AjomwM^  wWb  tw^  vtaam  «elit  iiilv' 
Tascany  and  the  March  of  Ancona,  defended  the  a{>proaches  to  ihe  king^ 
dbm.  Neither  of  these  preeantionary  meaauies  succeeded.  The  tw0> 
rivals  met  on  the  banks  of  the  Galore,  in  the  plain  of  Benevento,  136^ 
Treachery  deprived  Manfred  of  the  victory,  and,  unwilling  to  survifv 
defeat,  he  rushed  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  fell,  mortally 
wounded. 

The  decisive  victory  of  Benevento  threw  all  the  cwmtry  into  Charles* 
hands ;  Messina  declared  in  his  favour,  and  thus  was  Sicily  laid .  at  his 
feet.  The  capture  of  Manfredonia  completed  the  subjugation  of  the 
kingdom,  and  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  victor  all  the  family  of 
Manfred,  with  the  exception  of  one  daughter,  mairied  to  the  King  of 
Aragon. 

The  exactions  and  violent  proceedings  of  Charles  were  ill  calculatei 
to  ensure  the  tranquillity  of  his  government  The  Ghibelline  party  sent 
to  Conradin,  then  sixteen  years  old,  the  most  flattering  representations 
of  the  state  of  Italy ;  the  deputies  of  Sienna  and  Pisa  brought  with  them 
100,000  florins,  and  the  chief  barons  of  Germany  joined  his  array. 
Moved  by  their  arguments,  he  advanced  into  Italy  with  the  young  Duke 
of  Austria,  Frederick,  who  was  himself  deprived  of  his  hereditary  estates. 
He  entered  Pisa,  Sienna,  and  even  Rome ;  Charles  had  lost  many  cava- 
liers in  Tuscany ;  his  fleet  had  been  destroyed  before  Messina,  by  that 
of  Pisa;  all  Sicily,  except  Palermo,  Syracuse,  and  Messina,  raised  the 
Swabian  flag ;  and  his  affairs  seemed  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  The  rival 
armies  met  at  Tagliacozzo,  near  the  Lake  of  Celeano,  when  a  stratagem 
gave  the  victory  to  the  usurper.  Conradin  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
shortly  after  beheaded,  with  Frederick  of  Austria  and  the  chief  Ghibel- 
line captives,  1268.  Thus  ended  the  two  houses  of  Hobenstaufen  and 
Bamberg. 

After  putting  to  death  the  illustrious  individuals  just  named,  Charles 
did  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  to  his  vengeance  a  crowd  of  the  obscure 
partisans  of  Conradin.  All  the  provinces  were  filled  with  executions. 
In  Rome  he  cut  off  the  legs  of  those  who  had  declared  against  him ; 
and  then,  fearing  the  pity  that  would  be  excited  by  the  view  of  their 
sufferings,  he  enclosed  them  in  a  wooden  house  to  which  he  set  fire. 
In  Sicily  the  inhabitants  of  a  whole  city  perished  on  the  scaffold,  not 
excluding  the  traitors  who  had  opened  the  gates  to  the  French.  Being 
now  master  of  the  Two  Sicilies  and  head  of  the  Guelf  party,  he  became 
the  arbiter  of  Ita]y.  In  1269,  in  the  diet  of  Cremona,  he  was  declared 
signer  of  most  of  the  Guelf  cities  of  Lombardy,  including  even  Milan. 
He  would  not  have  limited  his  success  to  this  important  station,  had  he 
not  been  drawn  by  his  brother  into  the  second  crusade  of  St.  Louis,  ia 
which,  after  making  Tunis  tributary  tahis  crown,  he  turned  his  views 
towards  Constantinople.  Pope  Gregory  X.,  and  his  successor  Nicholas 
III.,  impeded  his  designs ;  but  a  more  formidable  obstacle  appeared  in 
the  person  who,  having  been  the  companion  in  arms  of  Frederick  II. 
and  Manfred,  burned  with  the  desire  of  avenging  their  cause,  and 
liberating  his  country.  John  of  Procida,  a  banished  Neapolitan,  travel- 
led through  Sicily  in  disguise,  exciting  the  people  to  revolt,  and  animal 
ing  them  with  a  hope  of  deliverance.  The  insurrection,  which  took 
place  in  1282,  has  been  named  the  Sicilian  Vespers  from  the  occasion 
on  which  it  occulted*    The  inhabitants  were  excited  by  an  ontcag* 


wlncb  W98  perpetmed  oa  a  ycmi^  woman,  uader  the  motesoe  of  seai^* 
isg  for  annsy  as  she  was  going  with  other  citizeas  of  Palermo  on  Easter 
HoDday  to  the  eustomary  service  at  a  ehureh  without  the  city.  The 
Sicilians  rose  upon  their  oppressors :  4000  perscms  were  massacred  in 
Qfie  night,--victims  to  the  popular  indignation ;  and  before  the  end  of 
April,  the  island  was  entin^y  jBTseuated  bv  the  French  troops.* 

The  Sicilians^  terrified  at  th&i  own  boldness,  sent  deputies  to  imploia 
the  pardon  of  Martin  IV,  and  his  intercession  with  their  king ;  but  the 
only  reply  that  was  given  bade  them  think  of  self-defence,  if  such  wexs 
possible.  To  prepare  themselves  against  the  vengeance  of  Charles, 
they  called  the  King  of  Aragon  to  their  aid.  All  the  efforts  of  their 
,  enraged  enemy  were  unsuccessful  before  the  walls  of  Messina,  and  his 
'  fleet  was  burnt  by  Loria,  who  also  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  his  son 
nrisoiier,  1984.  In  the  foUowix^  year  the  invader  died,  the  victim  of 
disappointed  ambition.  Charles  II.  was  restored  to  liberty  by  a  treaty 
which  he  did  not  observe;  and  the  King  of  Aragon,  attacked  by  France, 
Castile,  and  Rome,  was  constrained  to  abandon  Sicily.  In  1303,  his 
brother  Frederick,  who  was  soon  elected  to  fill  his  place,  by  Ids  talents 
confirmed  the  independence  of  the  people,  and  the  pope  was  compelled 
ta  acknowledge  him  as  sovereign. 

FRANCE. 

Battlb  or  BouviNES,  1214. — ^When  John  succeeded  to  the  English 
Ihr9ne  in  1199,  Philip  supported  a  pretender  in  the  person  of  Arthur  of 
Brittany,  grandson  of  Henry  II.  This  prince  fell  into  the  hands  of  his 
nncle,  and  was  murdered ;  upon  which  Philip  Augustus  summoned  John 
to  appear  and  answer  the  ctiarges  made  against  him,  as  vassal  of  the 
crown  of  France.  On  his  refusal,  Philip  confiscated  his  fiefs,  seized 
on  Norinandy,  Maine,  Anjou,  and  Poitou,  leaving  him  Guienne  alone. 
JTohn  was  compelled  to  submit  in  silence,  but,  soon  finding  a  favourable 
opportunity,  he  united  with  the  French  barons,  the  Earl  of  Flanders, 
Otho  lY.,  and  the  Earl  of  Boulogne,  in  a  formidable  league  against 
the  French  king.  All  had  just  cause  of  complaint,  and  all  were  ready 
to  assert  their  rights  hj  force  of  arms.  Not  fewer  than  200,000  men 
combined  against  Philip,  while  70,000  were  the  whole  he  could  bring 
into  the  field  under  the  Bishops  of  Senlis  and  Beauvais.  But,  never^ 
theless,  he  was  victorious ;  and  thus  the  safety  of  John's  continental 
possessions  was  endangered,  and  the  French  monarchy  more  respected. 
The  last  years  of  Philip's  reign  were  spent  in  tranqmllity,  though  dis- 
turbances prevailed  all  around  him. 

Louis  Vin.,  1223,  was  diverted  from  the  wars  against  the  English  in 
France  to  prosecute  his  crusade  against  the  Albigenses.  For  a  lonff 
period  the  southern  provinces  had  been  insulated  from  the  northern,  and 
the  Count  of  Toulouse,  the  most  powerful  baron  in  those  parts,  was  also 
one  of  the  richest  princes  in  Europe ;  but  his  wealth  and  the  premature 
civilisation  which  was  the  consequence,  had  drawn  the  people  away 

*Tb«  French  were  long  taught  to  remember  this  bloody  lesson.  "  If  I  am  provoked,'* 
Mild  Henry  IV.,  "  I  will  breakfast  at  Milan,  and  dine  at  Naples."—"  Tour  majesty,'* 
BtpUed  the  Spanish  ambassador,  '*  may  perhaps  arrive  in  Sicily  for  vespers."  To  the 
aedit  of  the  Sicilian  character,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  single  Frenchman 
(William  Poroelet)  who  had  not  disregarded  the  laws  of  Jiutice  and  humanity,  was, 
Ug&tba  with  hia  fiunUy.  tamy  cMvegred  to  Italy. 
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from  ttie  chmch  of  Rome.  Th»  TefbTmera  ^read  over  Langn^doc  li93 
already  refused  to  recog^nise  the  spiritaal  authority  of  the  pope,  wh^ 
denouncing  them  as  schismatics,  lighted  up  a  terrible  war,  which  deso- 
lated one  of  the  fairest  portions  of  Europe.  "  Innocent  III.,"  says  the 
President  Henanlt,  **  was  the  soul  of  this  war,  Dominic  was  its  apostle, 
the  Count  of  Toulouse  the  victim,  and  Simon,  earl  of  Montfort,  the 
chief."  Louis  VIII.  marched  against  these  opponents  of  the  Romish 
church,  with  200,000  men.  A^  some  resistance  he  took  Ayignon, 
which,  strengthened  with  300  houses  fortified  with  towers,  had  been 
considered  almost  impregnable.  Many  cities  in  Languedoc  opened  theft 
gates  to  him ;  but  a  contagious  disease  spread  among  his  troops,  and  h» 
himself  being  seized  wi£  the  disorder,  withdrew  to  MontpNeosier  in 
Auvergne,  where  he  died,  1326.  Louis  IX.,  sumamed  the  Saint,  being 
only  elevien  years  old  at  tiie  death  of  his  father,  his  minority  was  spent 
under  the  regency  of  Ms  mother,  the  excellent  Blanche  of  Gastilei 
Though  the  first  fifteen  years  of  his  reign  was  one  condnued  stniggte 
against  his  refractory  baroiis,  his  moderation  and  virtue,  nevertheless, 
increased  the  infioence  of  the  monarchy.  A  series  of  destructive  eaiiH 
paigns  was  avoided  by  his  surrender  of  Gnienne  to  Henry  III.  of  Bnf- 
land ;  and  the  security  of  his  people  was  maintained  by  his-  **  Establislh 
ments,"  a  code  of  feudal  customs,  the  first  monument  of  legislation  raised 
by  the  Capetian  family.  But  Louis  was  superstitions,  and  this  led  to 
his  two  unfortunate  crusadesy  in  the  last  of  which^  1370,  he  met  his 
death  at  the  siege  of  Tunis. 

St.  Louis  united  several  provinces  to  his  crown  without  the  cost  of  one  dnp 
of  blood.  The  alliances  of  his  brothers,  Alphonso  and  Charles,  prepared  (at 
the  union  of  Languedoc  and  Provence:  Blois  and  Chartres  were  purchased 
from  the  Count  ofChampagne,  1247 ;  Nismes  and  Carcassone  were  gained  hf 
renouncing  the  feudal  sovereignty  of  Barcelona,  1258 ;  ahd  the  treaty  of  Abbe* 
yille  with  the  English  in  1259  consolidated  the  conquests  made  during  ^e  reign 
of  Philip  Aufusttts.  From  his  impartiality,  St.  Louis  was  frequently  ohoeen  tt 
mediator  in  tne  quarrels  of  his  time :  he  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  Duke  of 
Brittany  with  the  King  of  Navarre — the  latter  widi  the  King  of  England— 
Henrv  III.  with  hia  barons— and  Gregory  IX,  with  the  Emperor  Frederick  II. 
In  all  his  transactions  with  the  court  of  Rome,  he  firmly  but  respectfully 
defended  the  rights  of  his  crown,  and  by  his  Pragmatic  Sanction,*  1268,  estab- 
lished the  liberties  of  the  Gallicaa  church. 

Louis  IX.  prudently  continued  the  work  begun  under  the  auspices  of  Pk3f|l 
Augustus,  of  increasing  the  royal  power  by  controlling  his  vassals,  not,  how- 
ever, without  due  respect  to  such  nghts  as  were  consecrated  by  a§e,  althouga 
^--—^^-f  usurped  by  violence.    For  the  first  time  deputies  of  the  citiaens  were 


the  limits  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  were  clearly  determined  bv  the 
orders  of  1235 ;  and  the  traders'  companies  regulated  by  useful  decrees.  Mo^ 
ler,  speaking  of  St.  Louis,  observes,  that  the  empire  of  the  Franks  was  fonnded 
by  arms ;  but  royalty  in  France  was  consolidated  by  the  virtues  of  this  mooarcD. 

Philip  III.  the  Bold,  considerahly  increased  the  royal  domain  by  ihe 
addition  of  Poitou  and  Auvergne,  1271 ;  while  circumstances,  arising 

*  This  regulation  in  matters  of  religion  is  commonly,  but  perhaps  without  foondatioB, 
attributed  to  Louis  IX.  A  similar  usage  in  episcopal  eleetions  was  established  bym 
famous  pradpmatin  sanction  of  Charies  Vlf.,  drawn  up  in  an  assembly  of  the  FIreneB 
ehurch  held  at  Bonrges,  1438,  which  contains  certain  regulations  for  ecclesiastical  dW' 
ciptino  in  conformity  with  the  canons-  of  the  council  of  Basle.  This  rule,  whicta  ww 
intended  by  the  Galitcian  church  as  a  ^rrier  against  the  encroachments  of  the  papj* 
court,  was  revoked  by  the  concordat  of  Bologna  U  tSOk  between  Ftaads  I  and  ZieoX 


^  $f  ^  ae^  of  TkiiiMd.IL  otf  te  frtm  from  Tiuds,  ^ventaalj^ 

^ve  Champagne  and  Navanre  to  the  French  crown.  By  ^ese  acquiai- 
^jbons,  and  that  of  the  earldom  of  Toulouse,  the  king  became  on  a  suddeil 
^Wf  powerful  in  the  aouUi.  But  he  was  not  successful  in  the  war  in 
Sicily,  undertaken  to  defend  his  uncle  Charles  of  Anjou  against  Aragcm* 
^laving  marched  an  army  into  Spain,  he  died  on  his  return  to  France,  at 
^eipignan,  1285. 

CAPETIAN  DYNASTY:  Portioh  II. 
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.«.  LociB  VII.  the  Young,  1137, 

m.  I.  Eleanor  of  Guienne. 

«       S.  amshutce  of  Castile. 

3.  JUiee  of  Cbampagae. 

I 


Bobert  tkt  Orutt, 

stock  of  the  families  of 

Dreiiz  and  Brittany. 


J.PmLW  IL  Augustus,  1180> 

OL  1.  Isabella,  neiresB  of 

Artois.    S.  ^gnes  de 

Maranie. 


Margaret, 

m.  Henry,  son  of 

Benry  II.  of  England. 


Peter  (7th  son), 

m.  Jeabella,  d.  and 

heiress  of  Reginakl 

of  Courtenay .  ct.  of 

Auxerre. 

Peter, 
emp.  of  Constantinopte, 

isie. 


8.  Loots  VIII.  1223, 
«.  jB£BiieA«  of  Castile. 


Philip, 
ct.  of  Boulogne. 


JRobert, 
emp.  of  Constantinople,  132L 


.9.  Lonis  IX.  1226, 

ID.  Margaret  of 

Provence. 


Robert  L 

stock  of  House 

of  Artois,  extinct 

inUTS. 


Mpionso, 

ct.  of  Poitiers, 

m.  Joan,  heiress 

of  Toulouse, 

tl271. 


Charles,  ct.  of  Anjou, 
m.  Beatrice  of  Provence ; 
stock  of  Sicilian  kings. 


Ifl.  Pbilip  III.  the  Bold.  1270, 

m.  1.  Isabella  of  Aragon. 

8.  Mary  of  Brabant. 


Robert, 
ct,  of  Clermont; 
stock  of  branches 
of  Bourbon,  Ven- 
dome,  and  Moat- 
pensier. 


Peter, 
ct.of  Alen^on. 


Blanehs, 

b  Ferdinand  oC 

Lacerda. 


21.  Philip  IV.  tlie  Fair,  1385, 

in.  Joanna,  heiress  of  Navarre 

and  Champagne. 


Charles,  Louis,  Margaret, 

stock  of  Houses  stock  of  House  m.  Edward  I. 

ofValoisand  of£vreux-Na*  of  England. 
Alen^n.                 varre. 


I2.L0UISX.  Hutin,  1314, 
Ml.  2.  Gemence  of  Hungary. 


JOBM  1. 1315, 
lived  hat  eight 
days,  and  18 
not  reckoned 
Hmoog  kings 
of  France. 


JoaiuMt, 
heiress  of 
Navarre ; 
m.  Philip 
of  Evreux. 


13.  Philip  V. 
the  Long,  1310, 

m.  Joan  of 

Burgundy. 

, A ^ 

Joanna, 
heiress  of  Bur- 
gundy,  and  Ar- 
tois ;  m.  Eud^s  IV. 
d.  of  Burgundy. 


14.  CHiJtLBS  IV. 

the  Fair,  k.  1322, 

1 1328,  last  of  the 

first  branch. 


m.  Edward  II. 
of  England. 
I 


Edward  Ilh  of 

England,  pretender 

to  the  French 

throne. 


Phiup  IV.  the  Fair,  was  bent  upon  the  aggrandizement  of  the  mon- 
«rch]f  by  the  redncti(»i  of  the  five  great  fiefs.  Champagne,  Guienne, 
Glanders,  Burgandy,  and  Brittany.  The  first  he  obtained  by  marriage ; 
the  second  he  got  possession  of  by  stratagem,  but  was  compelled  to 
teatore  in  1303 ;  his  attempt  on  the  third  was  defeated  by  the  terrible 
imit  of  Courtray,  1303,  in  which  tlie  Flemings  took  4000  pair  of  gilt 
^ms,  worn  only  by  knights.  The  various  difficulties  in  which  tills 
npg  was  invoWed,  by  &e  depreciation  of  the  coinage  and  his  disputes 
with  the  clergy,  led  to  the  ccmvention  of  die  state»«eneral,  1303.  Pr»* 
llting  by  a  ^aanel  between  j|QKne,Nori}is6i  and  EngUsh  sailors,  he  coia- 
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a  w  JRUk  bglMd,  ind  took,  vMi  tfttle  nsistanoe,  aH  te 
strong  places  of  Guienne  and  Gascon^.  Edward  I.  was  then  too  nnioli 
engaged  with  the  ScMXtiah  war  to  defend  his  eonttnental  possessions) 
but  he  menaced  France  with  a  formidable  league  in  the  north.  Ths 
defeat  of  the  Flemings  jnispended  the  contest;  and,  hj  the  treatj  of 
M(mtreail  sur  Mer,  Edward  espoused,  in  1399,  Philip^s  sister,  Margaiet 

BRITAIN. 

Magna.  Charta. — John,  1199,  the  murderer  of  his  nephew  Arthor, 
fell  under  the  ban  of  the  pope,  and  provoked  his  subjects  to  revolt.  AU 
the  exactions  usual  to  Norman  kings  were  not  only  redoubled,  bat  min* 
gled  with  outrages  still  more  intolerable  by  this  prince,  who  vras  not 
less  contemptible  for  his  folly  than  his  cowardice.  It  was  a  fornmats 
circumstance  that  England  was  not  at  this  period  parcelled  out  Uks 
France  into  numerous  petty  states,  separated  from  each  other  by  laws^ 
manners,  and  privileges.  When  the  country  rose  as  one  man  against 
his  tyranny,  John  was  isolated ;  there  was  no  province  on  which  he 
could  depend  for  support  by  concessions  and  privileges  detrimental  to 
the  rest.  He  was  therefore  compelled  to  relax  the  severity  of  the  forest 
laws,  and  to  sign  the  Great  Charter,  1315,  the  keystone  of  English 
liberty.  <*A11  Siat  has  since  been  obtained,^'  says  Hallam,  <Ms  Btdo 
more  than  as  confirmation  or  commentai^ ;  and  if  every  subsequent  law 
were  to  be  swept  away,  there  would  still  remain  the  bold  features  that 
distinguish  a  free  from  a  despotic  monarchy."  Sir  J.  MackintoA 
observes,  that  *'  to  have  produced  the  Grreat  Charter,  to  have  preserved 
it,  to  have  matured  it,  constitute  the  immortal  claim  of  England  on  tiie 
esteem  of  mankind."  This  is  what  some  rash  men  were  about  to 
exchange  for  the  dominion  of  France  in  1313.  The  attempt  of  John  to 
annul  the  charter  was  happily  frustrated  by  his  death ;  but  he  had  aheady 
suffered  the  continental  possessions  of  England  to  be  diminished  by  su^ 
rendering  to  the  French  monarch,  without  a  straggle,  Normandy,  Anjon, 
Touraine,  and  Maine,  1205.  A  quarrel  with  Innocent  III.  caused  the 
kingdom  to  be  laid  under  an  interdict  The  churches  were  closed,  ths 
sacraments  withheld  from  all  but  children  and  dying  persons ;  and  the 
dead  were  buried  without  prayers  in  unhallowed  ground.  John  was  at 
length  compelled  to  yield,  promising  to  do  homage  for  his  dominions, 
and  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  1000  marks.  His  character  maybe 
sunmied  up  in  the  words  of  Juvenal, — "  Monstrum  nulld  virtute  redemp- 
tum  a  vitiis." 

Remark*  on  the  Great  Charter. 

On  the  English  nation  the  charter  has  contributed  to  combine  stabilitv  with 
improvement  It  set  the  first  example  of  the  progress  of  a  great  people  in  bleDd- 
ing  popular  pretensions  and  the  power  of  the  nobles  Mdth  a  vaguely  limited 
monarchv,  so  as  at  length  to  form,  from  these  discordant  matenals,  the  oa\j 
kind  of  free  government  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  reconcileable  with 
widely  extended  dominion. 

Prepare :  A  sketch  of  Magna  Charts,  with  the  names  of  its  chief  promoters. 

HsifRT  III.,  1316,  succeeded  his  father  at  the  age  of  ten  years.  His 
minority  was  passed  in  peace  and  without  any  important  event,  under 
'OiA  successive  guardianship  of  the  Eari  of  Pembroke  and  Hubert  da 
Bmrgh.    As  soon  as  he  attained  bis  msjerit/y  he  showed  iiimseif  as 
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I      fUmiUky  Ibe  «onfideiio«  «C  his  tulijaeto  w  dii  lis  ftlher.    Alwtyt 

I       foided  by  favourites,  he  was  easily  managiBd  by  De  Burgh,  on  whom 

^       &  lavished  mmierous  offices.    He  oppressed  his  people  with  all  kinds 

;       df  exactions,  and  fell  into  a  serious  disagreement  with  his  brother  Rich* 

aid,  earl  of  Cornwall,  afterwards  King  of  the  Romans.    He  twice  inter- 

J       &red  in  ^e  civil  wars  of  the  regency  in  France,  and  was  on  both  oeca- 

aons  unsuccessful.    In  1245,  he  opposed  the  preaching  of  the  crusade 

within  his  dominions,  partly  from  mistrust  of  Louis  IX.,  and  partly  from 

his  being  engaged  in  disputes  with  Llewellyn,  the  last  native  prince  of 

Wales. 

.  England  during  nearly  the  whole  of  this  leign  was  a  prey  to  internal 
dissensions,  excited  by  Henry's  prodigality,  favouritism,  exactions,  and 
continual  violation  of  his  people's  rights.  These  grievances  led  to  a 
iSTolt  of  the  barons,  who  placed  at  Sieir  head  Simon  de  Montfort,  eail 
oC  Leicester,  who  had  married  Henry's  sister.  They  compelled  the  king 
to  agree  to  the  provisions  of  the  parliament  of  Oi^ord,  reforminff  most 
of  the  abuses ;  but,  in  1261,  he  recalled  his  assent,  and  procurea  Pope 
Alexander  IV.'s  dispensation  from  his  oaths.  St.  Louis  was  umpire  in  ^ 
^e  subsequent  disputes ;  but  the  barons  being  dissatisfied  with  his  deci- 
sion, recourse  was  had  to  arms,  when  the  battle  of  Lewes,  1264,  threw 
^  king  and  his  brother  Richard  into  their  hands.  The  commons  were 
now,  according  to  some  historians,  summoned  for  the  first  time  to  the 
national  assembly  or  parliament*  Affairs,  however,  soon  changed 
appearances.  Edward,  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown,  defeated  the 
iosorffents  at  Evesham,  in  1265,  when  Leicester  perished,  and  the  king 
was  delivered  from  his  captivity.  Peace  being  established,  the  prince 
ioined  in  the  crusade  of  St.  Louis,  and  two  years  after  was  recaUed  to 
England  on  the  death  of  his  father. 

Edward  I.,  1272,  the  conqueror  of  Wales  and  the  Justinian  of  Eng- 
land, proved  equally  wise  and  patriotic.  Warlike  and  sagacious,  he 
eoneeted  the  many  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  administration  of 
the  laws,  and  reduced  the  Welsh  to  subjection,  1283.  A  disputed  suc- 
cession to  the  sovereignty  of  Scotland  led  to  his  interference  in  the  affairs 
of  that  country.  By  his  arbitration  as  lord  paramount,  Baliol  was  seated 
on  the  throne,  1292;  but  four  years  afterwards,  on  a  frivolous  pretext, 
Sdward  invaded  and  overran  the  whole  country,  carrying  the  king  pri- 
apner  to  London.  The  Scots,  however,  soon  re-asserted  Uieir  independ- 
ence, and  next  year,  under  the  brave  Wallace,  cleared  the  country  of 
the  invaders.  The  name  of  this  heroic  soldier  is  worthily  ranked  among 
the  foremost  of  patriots — with  Gnstavus  Yasa,  the  two  Williams  of 
Orange,  with  Kosciusko,  and  with  Washington.  The  battle  of  Falkirk, 
in  1298,  proved  fatal  to  Scotland ;  and  it  was  while  marching  against 
&e  noble  Bbuce,  who  had  assumed  the  royal  title,  that  this  enterprising 
monarch  breathed  his  last,  1307. 

SPANISH  PENINSULA. 

Castile  and  Leon.—- In  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  an 
*nny  of  80,000  Moorish  cavalry,  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  body 

*Thi8  parliament,  held  in  liOndon,  S9d  January  1965,  was  composed  of  the  tHergy  and 
boons,  with  two  knights  from  each  county,  and  two  burgesses  ttom  every  borough.  The 
oiTiBioii  iato  separate  hwaeM,  was  eflbaed  betwwo  1399  snd  1343. 


ttf  ifllkBtiyt  inTftdflvi  SfudA^  vpfeuSixkg  tenor  lIntHigiiottt  OlitiBteiiaodL 
At  the  summonB  of  Innocent  III.,  60,000  crusaders  from  France  and 
Germany  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  took  Malagon  and  Calatrara.  Dil* 
appointed  in  their  expectations  of  the  pillage  of  these  two  cities,  they 
letumed  to  France,  leaving  only  a  small  part  of  their  forces  under  the 
Archbishop  of  Narhonne  and  Theobald  of  Blacon.  With  these  the 
Sierra  Moreim  was  passed,  and  the  battle  of  Tolosa  fought,  1213,  hi 
which,  if  we  may  credit  ^e  historians,  not  fewer  than  200,000  Mussul- 
mans  perished.  Alphonso  IX.  of  Castile  died  shortly  after,  leaving  the 
crown  to  his  infant  son  Hbnrt,  under  the  regency  of  Don  Alvaro,  chief  of 
the  house  of  LarA.  The  unimportant  reign  of  this  monarch  was  followed 
by  that  of  Fkadinanb  III.,  son  of  Alphonso  IX.  of  Leon.  Oti  the  death 
of  his  father,  in  1230,  who  expired  on  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  JamM  ot 
Compostella,  he  united  Castile  to  the  kingdom  of  Leon. 

The  situation  of  Christian  Spain  was  extremely  fiourfshiiig  at  Mi 
period;  two  formidable  invasions  had  been  repelled,  and  the  MoOispoii^ 
sessed  little  beyond  Muicia,  Valencia,  with  part  of  Andalas£a  and'O^ 
nada.  The  order  of  St.  James,  founded  about  tfie  iiiiddle  of  the  twelrai 
century,  having  acquired  eighty  commanderies  and  two  hundted  priori^ 
was  capable  of  bringing  a  thotisand  knights  into  the  field.  Nisit  f<^ 
lowed  the  orders  of  Calatrava  and  Alcantara,  which  filled  the  Ahks  ot 
die  Christian  army  with  their  bravest  warriors,  l^us  success  foUew^ 
upon  success ;  and  Alphonso,  the  brother  of  Feidinand,  Crossing  tiie 
Goadiana,  defeated  the  Moors.  The  king  in  person  took  Ubeda,  mn 
Cordova  fell  before  an  army  of  adventurers,  1236.  Tlie  sovereigns  rf 
Murcia  and  Granada  submivfeed  to  pay  tribute;  Seville  was  attaV;!^  ana 
taken  after  a  two  years'  sie^ ;  and  Ferdinand  was  projecting  the  cap- 
ture of  Ceuta  when  he  died  m  1252. 

Alphonso  X.  of  Castile  and  Leon,  1252,  received  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne  the  oaths  of  fidelity  from  the  sovereigns  of  Granada  and  Nie- 
bla.  The  latt«r  city  he  conquered  in  1259,  and  four  years  after  defeated 
the  rulers  of  Murcia  and  Granada,  notwithstanding  the  aid  they  had  le- 
ceived  from  Morocco :  he  further  united  great  part  of  Murcia  to  Castilei 
forcing  the  Kin^  of  Granada  to  acknowledge  his  dependence  by  payment 
of  a  tnbute.  But  the  glories  of  the  earlier  years  or  this  reign  were  ttt- 
nished  by  the  disturbances  which  clouded  its  close.  The  depreciatioii 
of  the  coinage  and  the  establishment  of  a  maximum  led  to  extreme  miseff 
and  discontent  among  all  classes.  The  invasion  by  the  King  of  Fea  itt 
1276,  reconciled  for  a  time  the  monarch  and  his  subjects ;  yet  Sancho 
the  Brave,  his  second  son,  who  had  the  greatest  share  in  the  defeat  of  the 
Moore,  renewed  the  troubles  by  aspiring  to  the  crown,  which  by  righ* 
should  have  fallen  to  his  elder  brother,  Ferdinand  of  Lacenia.  AlphonM 
was  forced  to  submit  to  his  rebellious  son,  who  was  acknowledged  heir. 

The  first  act  of  Sancho  IV.,  1284,  was  to  deprive  his  brother,  Don 
Juan,  of  Seville  and  Badajoz,  which  had  been  left  to  him  by  his  father. 
Resuming  the  war  against  the  Moore,  his  fleet,  united  with  the  Genoese, 
several  times  defeated  the  infidels,  and  the  King  of  Morocco  fled  m 
dismay  from  the  siege  of  Xeres,  1286.  The  couree  of  his  victories  was 
suspended  by  the  quarrels  of  the  rival  houses  of  Haro  and  Lara;  but  on 
ihe  settlement  of  their  disputes  he  was  enabled  to  return  against  the 
Moors,  from  whom  he  took  the  fortress  of  Tarifa.  He  died  in  1S95, 
leaving  his  son  FEUsiNAifD  IV.  titider  ^e  regency  of  his  mother,  Marji 
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vfaawiA  lim«n«te  eiMM(l^  toialiafy.  Hm  unUicm  ci  D«n  Joan^  her  Into 

^usband^s  brother^  and  to  reconcile  the  two  hostile  families.  Henryi 
third  son  of  Ferdinand  III*,  haying  reappeared  in  Spain  after  an  absence 
of  twenty-five  years,  seised  on  the  regencj ;  but  was  soon  environed 
with  enemies,  whose  want  of  unity  was  ratal  to  their  success.  The 
death  of  the  usurping  reeent,  which  happened  shortly  after,  threw  the 
chief  power  into  the  hands  of  Don  Juan  and  the  house  <^  Lara,  who 
ipersuaded  the  king  to  deprive  his  mother  of  her  authority.  On  obtaining 
his  majority,  Ferdinand  re-established  concord  for  a  time,  by  giving  a 
soitable  appanage  to  the  eldest  son  of  Alplionso  of  Lacerda,  and  by 
ceding  the  north  of  Murcia  to  Aiagon.  In  Ferdinand's  reign  the  im- 
portant fortress  of  Gibraltar  was  taken  firom  the  Moors. 

Abagon. — Peter  II.,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1196,  afler  contri- 
bntiBg  to  the  victory  of  Tolosa,  perished  at  M uret,  fighting  on  the  side 
of  the  Count  of  Toulouse  against  Simon  of  Montfort.  His  successor, 
James  L,  sumamed  the  Conqueror,  1213,  undertook  an  expedition  to  thQ 
Balearic  Isles,  attacked  Majorca,  defeated  the  Moors,  marched  towards 
their  capital,  and  himself  mounting  first  to  the  assault,  took  possession 
cf  the  place,  which,  with  the  whole  island,  he  united  to  Aragon,  an  im- 
portant conquest  for  the  maritime  commerce  of  the  Catalonians.  When 
two  Moorish  princes  were  prosecuting  their  claims  to  the  throne  of 
Valencia,  James,  proceeding  to  the  succour  of  one  of  them,  penetrate^ 
lb  the  capital,  which  he  captured.  The  submission  of  Valencia  gave 
liesh  importance  to  Aragon;  but  his  successors,  wishing  to  unite  the 
crown  of  Sicily  to  those  which  they  already  wore,  the  occupation  of  that 
island  diverted  them  from  the  Moorish  wars  to  mingle  in  the  quarrelg 
then  agitating  Italy. 

Peter  III,,  1276,  who  had  married  the  dauffhter  of  Manfred,  king  of 
Sicily  added  that  island  to  the  possessions  of  the  house  of  Barcelona* 
It  was  in  vain  that  Pope  Martin  IV.  declared  his  deposition,  and  con- 
ferred the  crown  on  Charles  of  Valois,  second  son  of  Philip  the  fiold| 
for  the  Admiral  Roger  de  Loria  maintained  everywhere  the  superiority 
of  the  Aragonese  flag,  and  thereby  entirely  neutralized  the  invasion  of 
Catalonia  by  the  French  monarch.  At  Peter's  death,  in  1285,  the  crown 
of  Sicily  was  left  to  his  secnmd  son  James,  and  that  of  Aragon  to  Al- 
PHONSo  III.,  the  Beneficent,  who  took  Minorca  from  the  infidels.  At  th« 
news  of  Alphonso's  death,  in  1291,  James,  abandoning  Sicily  to  his 
brother  Frederick,  returned  to  assume  the  crown  of  his  native  land.  ,To 
terminate  the  war  with  France,  he  espoused  Blanche,  daughter'  of 
Charles  of  Naples,  and  promised  to  restore  Sicily  to  that  prince ;  but 
Frederick  found  means  to  prevent  the  execution  of  this  promise. 

THE  EAST. 

Mamelukes. — On  the  death  of  Saladin,  in  1193,  his  empire  was  di- 
vided among  the  princes  ci  hfs  family;  Egypt  still  maintaining  its 
pre-eminence.  But  the  sons  of  that  great  leader  were  dethroned  by  his 
prother  MaJek-el-Adel,  who  began,  in  1200,  the  dynasty  of  the  Ayouhita 
sultans;  and  in  the  reign  of  his  last  descendant,  St.  Louis  undertook 
the  crusade  in  which  he  and  his  army  were  made  prisoners,  1250.  In 
the  same  year  the  Mamelukes  broke  out  into  open  rebellion,  and  having 
muidered  their  new  wvewigat  they  estahlished  ft  dynasty  of  their  own. 
24*  .  .    - 
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nis  elam  of  men  weke  prineipiilly  Cfieadsito  o¥  Georgian  slatres  wliooi 
the  Egyptian  sultans  had  purchased  to  fill  the  ranks  of  their  army ;  and 
being  trained  as  a  body-guard,  they  proved  rery  brave  though  sometimes 
turbulent  soldiers.  Aifter  this  period,  few  of  their  sovereigns  died  a 
natural  death ;  the  only  variety  in  their  fiaite  was  the  means  employed— 
the  sword,  poison,  or  the  bowstring.  The  Mamelukes  oppressed  the 
tmfortonate  Egyptians,  and  filled  the  countrv  with  scenes  of  violencot 
until  their  dynasty  was  ended  in  the  Saltan  Selim,  1517. 

Genghis  Khan. — Another  tenible'  scourge  now  appeared  in  Asia* 
On  the  banks  of  the  Selinga  was  bom,  in  1164,  Temugm,  better  known 
as  Genghis  Khan.*  This  leader  of  the  Mongols  issued  from  the  distant 
ledons  of  Chinese  Tartary  at  the  head  of  a  fierce  and  uncivilised  race, 
whose  course  was  everywhere  marked  by  desolation,  1206.  His  career 
\ras  one  splendid  victory.  Invading  China,  he  seized  on  seven  of  the 
Borthem  provinces;  conquered  Corea  andHThibet;  defeated 400,000  men 
under  Mohammed,  the  sultan  of  Kharism ;  and  routed  the  Czar  of  Rus- 
sia. All  Asia,  from  the  sea  of  China  to  the  Euxine,  yielded  to  his 
jl^ower ;  and  though  he  died  in  1226,  his  conquests  were  continued  by  his 
Successors.  One  of  them,  Baatu,  made  a  rapid  incursion  into  Europe, 
1236,  the  broadest  rivers  proving  no  obstacle  to  his  savage  foUowers. 
Having  conquered  Russia,  they  invaded  Poland,  and  destroyed  the  citisB 
of  Lublin  and  Cracow.  The  monarchs  of  Europe  trembled  on  their 
thrones,  when  this  second  AttUa  was  recalled  by  me  death  of  the  Great 
Khan  Octal  in  1245. 

The  caliphate  of  Bagdad  was  terminated  by  the  Mongols,  under 
Hulaku,  in  1258,  a.  h.  656.  During  forty  days  Uie  city  was  given  up 
to  plunder,  and  200,000  persons  were  slain.  The  conquest  of  China 
was  completed  in  1279,  by  Kublai  Khan,  who  had  raised  the  power  of 
his  nation  to  the  summit  of  jnandeur.  He  died  in  1294,  when  the 
empire  was  divided  into  Iran  (Persia),  Zagatai  (S.  £.  Asia) ;  Kaptschak 
(Russia) ;  and  China. 

Read:  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  Imv. 

THE  CHURCH. 

The  Mendicant  Orders. — ^The  reform  called  for  by  the  corrupt  lives 
h£  the  clergy  demanded  a  stronger  spirit  of  enthusiasm  in  their  defence. 
Francisco,  the  son  of  a  rich  merchant  of  Assisi,  was  actuated  in  his 
youth  by  a  delirious  piet^ ;  in  his  riper  years  he  became  either  a  mad- 
man or  an  impostor.  With  the  pope^s  consent  he  instituted  in  1210  a 
class  of  Friars  Minorite,  better  known  as  Franciscans,  from  the  name 
of  their  founder,  in  honour  of  whom  they  modestiy  call  themselves  the 
Seraphic  order ;  having  installed  him  above  the  seraphim  upon  the  throne 
from  which  Satan  fell.-  They  were  bound  to  observe  the  severest  rule 
of  life :  they  went  barefooted,  and  trusted  to  alms  for  their  daily  bread* 
They  increased  with  great  rapidiw ;  so  that  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  the  Reformation  must  have  diminished  their  number  by  one-thlrdt 

*  Genghis  Khan,  or  the  greatest  khao,  had  been  raised  to  the  command  of  his  nation 
hy  the  help  of  another  whose  name  has  been  mixed  up  with  numerous  fables.  Temugin 
had  married  the  daugbter  of  Ouang,  the  gmt  khan  of  the  Keraites,  who,  from  the  story 
of  having  been  converted  by  aomo  diriitim  iDonki  lad  b«ptiaed,  is  known  in  Baxom 
miJPrtttttJtkiL  •  • 


ftere  wete  found  98)000  Fzaiidnioan  nuns  in  900  mumeiies,  and  115,000 
figiars  in  7000  eonTonts. 

The  rival  order  of  Dominieans,  which  was  iastitatod  on  the  saato 
principles,  and  about  the  same  period,  became  noted  for  perfonning  the 
^nguinaiT  tasks  of  the  Inquisitiony  extirpating  heretics  with  fire  and 
sword.  By  the  council  of  Lyons,  1374,  the  number  of  the  niendicaat 
orders  was  confined  to  four  :-r- Franciscans,  Dominicans,  Carmelites, 
and  Austin  friars,— i-all  of  whom  proving  the  ever^ctinff  agents  of  the 
holy  see,  received  in  consequence  great  privileges  from  ttie  popes.  Hie 
monks  could  confess,  absolve,  and  preach  in  eQI  churches;  and  thither 
'ran  the  people  to  listen  to  these  men,  coarsely  clad  and  attenuated  by 
austerity,  rather  than  to  the  delicate  and  sumptuous  prelates,  who  glit* 
tered  in  purple  garments  and  gold*  These  orders,  by  undermining  the 
Influence  of  the  superior  clergy,  restored  to  Christianity  the  democratie 
character  which  it  bore  in  tl^  primitive  church,  and  which  was  maaa^ 
fested  with  such  terrible  energy  during  the  religious  wars. 
Read:  Southey's  Boole  of  the  Chiuroh. 

The  lNQUi8iTiON.-^The  establishment  of.  the  Inquisition  by  Dominip, 
in  1204,  enabled  the  pa^l  court  to  direct  all  its  efforts  to  the  extirpation 
(xf  heresy.  The  leading  features  of  this  odious  tribunal  were  the  impen- 
aliable  secrecy^  of  its  proceedings,  the  Insidious  mode  of  accusation,  the 
«8e  of  torture,  and  heavy  penalties.  This  weapon  of  the  church  was 
first  successfully  employed  egatns^t  lite  Albtgenses,  but  was  afterwards 
suppressed  in  France.  Intn^duoed  mto  Germany  in  1331,  it  was 
abolished  after  the  lapse  of  three  years  on  account  of  the  violence  of  the 
inquisitor,  and  never  again  restored.  In  Italy  it  succeeded  in  crushing 
the  Reformation ;  but  it  was  successfully  resisted  by  the  Neapolitans,  , 
vho  were  alarmed  at  the  cruelty  with  which  it  was  administered  hi 
Spain.  In  that  country  it  possessed  a  formidable  power,  and  there  an 
mtMkrfS  was  solemnized  so  lately  as  1783. 

Read :  M'Crie's  Reformation  in  Italy.*— Llorente*s  Inquisition. 

Albigenses. — ^This  sect,  which  derived  its  name  from  the  town  of 
AIM,  was  probably  a  union  of  all  who  differed  from  the  Romish  church, 
collected  round  the  simple  Waldenses — so  called  from  Yaldo  of  Lyons 
— v/hom  Providence  had  kept  untainted  by  the  papal  corruptions.  The 
suspicious  death  of  Pietro  de  Castelnau,  while  crossing  the  Rhone  in 
1208,  called  forth  a  bull  irom  Innocent  III.  against  all  schismatics,  and 
particularly  against  Raymond  VI.  count  of  Toulouse,  absolving  h^ 
subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and  informing  them  that  faith  was  not  tO 
be  kept  with  heretics.  Simon,  count  of  Montfort,  was  appointed  leader 
of  this  Western  Crusade.  It  began  with  the  storming  of  Beziers,  wheve 
15,000  Albigenses  were  slain.  It  is  said  that  when  some  of  the  in- 
habitants would  have  escaped,  a  Cistertian  monk  led  on  the  crusadeiB 
with  the  cry  of  "  kill  them  all !  God  will  know  his  own."  At  laHUt 
Raymond  Yll.,  in  1229,  was  forced  to  capitulate,  and  the  Inquisitioti 
was  established  in  Toulouse.  The  Albigenses  were  dispersed,  but  not 
destroyed,  by  a  determined  system  of  persecution.  During  two  cenr 
tunes  they  supplied  victims  for  Uie  Spani^  inquisition;  in  Bohemii 
they  had  a  dreadful  season  of  vengeance  under  Zisca  and  Procopius^ 
m  Germany  they  prepared  the  way  for  Luther;  and  in  Britain  thejf 
Bowed  that  seed  of  which,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  we  now  enjoy  tM 
abundant  harvest 


FouitTH  Crusadc,  A.D.  1203. — ^A  new  holy  war  was  preached  bj 
Folques  of  Neuilly,  and  Baldwin,  count  of  FlanderSt  was  made  leadei. 
The  cnisaders  were  diverted  from  the  object  of  their  expedition  by  the 
prayers  of  the  yonng  Alexius,  who  implored  their  protection  in  behalf 
of  his  father.  Aid^  by  Dandolo  of  Venice,  they  took  the  Bvzaiitino 
.  capital,  and  elected  Baldwin  emperor.  Other  chiefs  shared  in  the 
SpoDs;  Boniface  of  Montferrat  had  &e  title  of  King  of  Thessaly; 
Yille  Hardouin  was  made  Duke  of  Thrace;  Athens  was  converted  into 

-  a  duchy ;  Achaia  into  a  principality ;  and  Corinth  into  a  lordship* 
Thus  b^ran  the  Latin  empire  in  1304,  which  lasted  til]  1261. 

Crusads  of  Children. — ^As  the  crusading  spirit  of  the  times  haj 

-  seduced  Louis  IX.,  so  even  children  were  possessed  by  it.  In  1212, 
nearly  90,000  youths  of  different  countries  left  their  parents  and  school- 

.  masters  in  ordei  to  betake  themselves  to  the  Holy  Land.  They  pro- 
ceeded in  great  troops  to  Marseilles  and  Genoa,  although  their  numbers 
were  diminished  by  cold,  hunger,  and  disease.  As  two  merchants  of 
the  former  city  offered  to  tranqiort  them  across  the  sea,  seven  vessels 
quitted  the  port,  bv  which  they  were  carried  to  Alexandria,  and  thers 
sold  as  slaves.    Most  of  those  who  reached  Genoa,  in  the  hope  of  find- 

*  ing  the  bed  of  the  sea  dried  up,  were  reduced  to  bondage  by  the  ia- 
babitants  of  the  country. 

Consult :  Michaud's  History  a£  the  Crusades,  voL  iii. 
Firra  Crusadb,  1217.— This  expediUon  was  undertaken  by  the 
king  of  Hungary,  Andrew  H.,  who  was  aided  by  John  of  Brienne, 
king  ci  Jerusalem ;  Hugh,  king  of  Cyprus ;  and  Leopold  IH.,  duke  of 
Austria.  The  crusaders  first  landed  at  Acre,  but  their  ill  success  in 
Palestine,  and  the  departure  of  the  Hungarians,  induced  them  to  turn 
their  arms  to  another  quarter.  As  Egypt  was  the  great  resource  of  the 
Mussulmans  in  the  Holy  Land,  it  was  resolved  to  conquer  Jerusalem 
by  depriving  it  of  its  usual  supplies.  Accordingly  pamietta  wat 
stormed,  and  the  sultan  offered  to  give  up  the  Holy  City  with  the  true 
cross,  when  the  pope's  legate  thought  fit  to  reject  his  proposals  and  con- 
tinue the  war.  This  resolution  was  fatal ;  for,  surrounded  by  the  waters 
«f  the  Nile,  attacked  on  all  sides  by  the  Saracens,  and  wasted  b)r  a  con- 
tagious malady,  the  Christians  were  forced  to  submit  to  huiniliatiiiff 
conditions  of  peace,  in  1221. 

Sixth  Crusade,  1228.— The  failure  of  the  fifth  crusade  incited  ths 
pope  to  press  the  fulfilment  of  the  vow  which  the  Emperor  Frederick 
tl.  had  made  to  assume  the  cross ;  but  it  was  not  until  he  had  incurred 
the  penalty  of  excommunication  through  his  various  delays,  that  the 
emperor  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land.  Here,  by  a  convention  signed  the 
■following  year,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  ceded  Jerusalem,  Betblehenif 
Nazareth,  Rama,  and  all  the  country  between  Acre,  Tjrre,  Sidon,  ani 
Jerusalem.  But  the  Christians  did  not  long  preserve  their  acquisitions. 
Weakened  by  civil  wars,  some  forming  alhances  with  the  Sultan  of 
Damascus,  others  with  ihe  ruler  of  Egypt,  they  lost  Jerusalem  in  1244; 
-and  althousfh  they  recovered  it  again,  and  held  possession  of  it  for  a 
brief  period,  they  were  finally  driven  out  by  the  Kharismians,  who 
massacred  or  reduced  to  slavery  all  the  population  of  Palestine,  ani 
destroyed  the  sacred  sepulchre. 


Skvihtm  Orcsjuik,  ld46.^-^0«Tdhia]  Bodes  of  Chafeatirotix  was  tiie 
eans  of  giving  birth  to  this  war,  in  which  Louis  IX.  sailed  for  Egypt 
ld&  an  armv  of  nearly  60,Q00  men.  That  country  was  looked  upon  a^ 
the  key  of  Palestine,  and  Louis  made  the  city  ot  Damietta  the  centre 
of  his  movem^tits.  Natural  obstacles,  the  resolute  opposition  of  the 
Turks,  and  the  loss  of  many  brare  knights,  including  his  brother  the 
Ootmt  of  Artois,  compelled  him  to  retreat  when  almost  within  sight  of 
Cairo.  Pestilence  and  famine  aggravated  the  distresses  of  his  soldiers ; 
and  the  king  himself  became  a  captive,  when  his  army  was  almost 
annihilated.  His  ransom  was  obtained  by  the  payment  of  400,000 
Mvres.  At  Acre,  he  lingered  four  years,  ashamed  to  return  inglorious  to 
France  and  unable  to  visit  the  holy  sepulchre. 

Eighth  Crusade,  1270, — ^A  chimertoal  hope  of  converting  the  King 
of  Tunis  led  Louis  to  the  African  coast.  His  army,  30,000  foot,  and 
(iOOO  horse,  was  composed  of  men  of  all  nationB;  for  English,  Seots, 
Catalonians,  Portuguese,  and  Castilians,  fought  under  the  same  ban* 
aers  with  the  French  chivalry.  The  plague,  however,  soon  appealed 
in  the  camp,  which  cut  him  on  at  the  age  of  fifty-five^  1270. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  CRUSADES. 

Das  Michaels,  exammin'g  the  infiuenceiB  of  the  Gnuades,  classifies  them 
voder  the  following  heads  :•— 

I.  Inmtediate  J^eet.'^Efoo^e  was  saved  from  Turkish  invasion  at  a  period 
when  die  weuld  nave  been  ill  able  to  resist  it,  although  she  purchased  this 
benefit  and  short  repose  at  a  great  priae  of  blood  and  treasure. 

n.  Effect  an  the  Church. — ^The  popes  augmented  their  spiritual  and  temporal 
tower.  They  brought  under  their  supremacjr  the  patriarchs  of  Antioch  and 
Jerusalem,  and  strengthened  the  links  of  the  hierarcny. 

in.  Political  Effect.  — This  was  shown,  Ut,  Among  the  princes,  who  all, 
with  the  exception  of  the  emperors,  found  means  of  enlarging  their  domains, 
and  increasing  their  authority ;  2<2,  Among  the  nobility,  who  suiTered  in  power 
tttid  riches,  but  were  gainers  in  honorary  distincticms.  The  orders  of  knight- 
hood established  in  the  Ek^t  reflected  their  splendour  over  Europe  and  were 
imitated  in  all  Christian  states.  Tournaments,  a  recent  introduction,  charmed 
the  West  by  representing  the  exploits  of  the  Holy  War :  the  combatants  from 
beyond  the  seas  came  to  display,  in  the  various  courts,  the  magnificence  of  the 
Sast ;  while  coats  of  arms  became  necessary  as  distinctive  marks,  and  family 
ttnes  were -adopted  and  transmitted  from  sire  to  son. 

IV.  Effect  on  Commerce  and  Industry. — The  art  of  navigation  made  important 
mgress,  owing  to  the  frequent  voyages,  to  the  great  profits  derived  fi-om  them, 
aaato  the  practices  borrowed  from  the  pilots  of  the  Ijevant.  By  opening  a 
wider  field  to  speculation,  and  by  facilitatinff  exchange,  commerce  derived  the 
same  advantages  as  nautical  science.  Productions  o?  nature  and  art,  hitherto 
unknown  in  the  West,  brought  new  enjoyments,  and  called  forth  fi-esh  industry. 
The  maritime  cities  that  engrossed  the  commerce  of  the  East,  attracted  to  them 
most  of  the  wealth  of  Europe,  and  several  of  them  became  powerful  republics. 
Hence  the  prosperity  of  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pisa,  of  Barcelona  and  Marseilles, 
Henoe,  too,  the  wealth  and  activity  of  the  Flemish  towns,  which  served  as 
the  medium  of  exchange  between  the  North  and  South,  between  the  ports  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  towns  of  the  Hanseatic  league.  Agriculture  wa$ 
slso  greatly  benefited  by  the  introduction  of  the  mulberry,  Turkey-wheat,  the 
tngar>cane,  and  other  plants. 

V.  Effect  on  Knowledge. — General  civilisation  was  advanced  by  new  inter* 
toarionalrelatione,  and  the  progress  of  science  and  literature.  Ideas  of  honour 
isd  courtesy  spread  firom  chivah-y  into  society  generally,  so^ning  the  public 


inmtwrs,  And  ennolilnif*  ui  a^oie  VMBaot,  the  €nft>nyhhpd  mrkt  iK^mm 
indebted  tor  most  of  their  wealth  and  liberty  to  the  cruslideB. 

New  and  sublime  subjects  were  laid  open  to  poetic  genius,  which,  howsTer, 
rarely  employed  them  with  advantage.  Still  talent  was  honoured,  and  die 
warriors,  not  satisfied  with  eacoiuaging  the  versifiers  who  celebrated  their 
exploits,  became  their  own  bards.    A  paeuliar  character  was  impressed  <» 

S»etry,  and  thus  arose  the  romance  of  chivalry  and  the  tongs  of  the  troabadoun. 
ence  was  breathed  the  first  harmony  into  the  various  dialects  o£  raodem 
JSnrope. 

The  advances  made  by  the  sciences  of  geography,  history,  and  medicine,  wen 
important  in  giving  a  new  impulse  to  geographical  research  and  adventure. 


FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 


Qreik   Eifmii.^1341,  Csntactizene.^1365,  Great   Earthquake.  —  I39T, 

-   Manuel  II. 

Ths  Bast.— 1310,  Knights  of  St.  John  at  Rhodes.— 1326,  Rise  of  the  Ottomaa 

Power— Janizaries.  — 1^70,  Tamerlane. — 1389,  Bajazet.  — 1402,  Battle  of 

Angora. 
Germaky.— 1315,  Battle  of  Morgarten.— 1338,  Union  of  Rense. — 1347,  Charki 
,   IV.  -- 1356,  Golden  Bull.  — 1378,  Wenceshras,  Emperor.  — 1386,  Battle  of 

Sempach. 
Italun  Peninstti^.— The  ViscontL— 1320,  Gastraoeio  Castneani.— 13IS» 
.    Joan  I.—1347,  Rienzi.— 1365,  Faliero  expelled.— 1378,  War  of  Gfaicggia. 
France. — 1302,  Defeat  at  Courtray— Papal  Quairels.— 1307,  Templars  abof* 

ished — Salic  Law.  — 1346,  Battle  of  Creasy ;  1356,  of  PoitierB.  — 1358,  lU 

Jiicjttenc.— 1364,  Charles  V. 
Britain.  — 1314,  Battle  of  Bannockbum.  — 1346,  The  Black  Prince.— 1371, 

The  Stuarts.— 1381,  Wat  Tyler.— 1399,  House  op  Lancaster— Henry  V. 
Spanish  Peninsula.  — 1340,  Battle  of  Tarife:  Cannons  first  used.  — 1350^ 
'    Peter  the  Cruel. — 1368,  Henry  of  Trastamare.— 1385,  John  of  Portugal 
Church.— 1360,  John  Wicklifife.— 1378,  Great  Schism  of  the  We8t-<-LoUaidf 

— Bianchi. 
Inventions.— 1306,  The  Mariner's  Compass— Lmen  Paper— Cannons.— 1330^ 

Notes  of  M usic- 1360,  Metal-drawing ;  Pins.— 1380,  Playing  Cards--6i»* 

powder  used. 
Literature,  &,c.  — 1300,  Cimabue;  1336,  GhbUo,  Painter.  — 1321,  ]>an(0t 
.    Poet ;  1343,  Occam,  Theologian ;  1374,  Petrarch,  Poet ;  1375,  Boccado, 

Novelist;  Hafix,  Persian  Poet;  1400,  Chmcer,  Poet;  1402,  Gower,  Poet; 
'    Froissart,  Historian. 

GREEK  EMPIRE. 

A  nation  so  degraded  as  the  Greeks  was  unable  to  defei)d  itsdf 
•ffainst  the  Turks,  to  repel  whose  attacks  Andbonicus  II.  hind  7000 
Catalonians,  whom  the  reconciliation  of  the  houses  of  Anjou  and  Aragoa 
had  left  without  employment ;  but  these  mercenaries,  uniting  with  tha 
Turks,  pillaged  Thrace  and  Thessaly,  and  seized  on  the  duchy  of  Athens, 
1312.  Further,  the  knights  of  St.  John  wrested  Cos,  Rhodes,  and 
■everal  adjacent  islands,  from  the  Byzantine  emperor.    Internal  disaeiir 


iVlMiei  f6  tlf<»  JKffliTOnemept  of  ^e  sovereign  by  his  grandson,  Andromcus 
the  Younger,  1328,  under'vrhom  the  abases  of  the  government  increased. 
Bithynia  was  conqaered  bjr  ^e  Turks ;  and  his  reign  of  thirteen  years 
uras  imbittered  by  a  declining  popularity  and  a  premature  old  a^e,  the 
eoBsequence  of  youthful  excess.  John  Paleologus,  1341,  was  left  in 
his  ninth  year  under  th«  guardianship  of  the  regent  Cantacuzene,  who 
had  the  merit  of  restoring  Lesbos  and  iEtolia  to  the  empire.  The 
intrigues  of  jealous  courtiers  led  him  to  assume  the  imperial  title. 
During  six  years  the  flames  of  civil  discord  burned  with  various  success ; 
and  while  internal  factions  weakened  the  state,  the  barbarians  were 
breaking  through  the  whole  line  of  the  frontiers.  The  regent  finally 
triumphed,  but  his  reign  was  disturbed  by  faction ;  and  he  descended 
fnan  the  throne  to  a  cloister,  1355,  when  John  resumed  the  purple.  In 
this  year  a  terrible  earthquake  shook  most  of  the  cities  in  South  Rou- 
iBfiUa,-*an  event  of  which  the  Turks  took  advantage  to  seize  on  them, 
and  to  fortify  Gallipoli  and  Zympe.  Opposed  on  all  sides  by  Chris- 
tians and  infidels  alike,  the  emperor  besought  the  protection  of  the  pone, 
and  endeavoured  to  effect  a  union  between  the  two  churches.  But  wis 
was  unavailing  against  the  victories  of  Amuralh,  to  whom  he  became 
almost  a  tributary  vassal,  and  the  Greek  empire  was  confined  to  a  comer 
^  Thrace  between  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Euxine,  scarcely  1500 
miles  square — ^Philadelphia,  the  last  city  held  by  the  Greeks  in  Asia 
Minor,  having  been  wrested  from  them  in  1390. — Manuel  II.,  1391, 
who  had  served  under  Bajazet,  preserved  his  military  reputation  by  a 
lengthened  »tmggle  with  hiis  rival  John  of  Selymbria.  The  threatenmff 
power  and  haughty  summons  of  Bajazet  led  to  an  ignominious  truce  of 
ten  years,  ia  virtue  of  which  the  religicm  of  Mohammed  was  tolerated  in 
the  Christiaii  capital. 

THE  EAST. 

Ottoman  Empire. — ^Profiting  by  the  weakness  of  the  Seljukians  of 
ieonium,  many  Turkish  families  had  retired  into  the  mountains  of  Asia 
Minor,  where  they  formed  several  petty  states,  and  preserved  their  warr 
tike  habits  by  continual  inroads  into  the  Greek  territories.  Among  these 
wssOthman,  who,  fixing  his  residence  at  Karahissar,  extended  his  power 
into  Bithynia ;  and  his  son  Orcan,  who  succeeded  him,  1326,  having 
assumed  the  title  of  sultan,  rapidly  enlarg:ed  his  dominions.  Invited  into 
Europe  by  one  of  the  factions  of  the  capital,  the  barbarians  established 
tfaemselvea  in  the  neighbocurfaood  of  Constantinople,  whence  they  sub- 
dued the  whole  province  from  the  Helkspont  to^  Mount  Hsemus,  1360. 
Amurath  I.  at  length  reduced  the  Greek  emperor  to  the  ignominy  of 
sending  his  four  sons  as  hostages  to  the  Ottoman  camp.  To  him,  or  to 
his  predecessor  Orcan,  the  celebrated  Janizaries  owe  their  origin. 
Aware  of  the  real  supOTiority  of  the  Europeans  in  warlike  matters,  he 
selected  the  stoutest  of  the  Christian  prisoners,  and  educated  them  in 
habits  of  martial  discipline.  This  new  militia  was  consecrated  by  a 
lenowned  dervise,  who  said,  <*  Let  them  be  called  Janizaries — new  sol" 
iien;  may  their  hands  be  ever  victorious,  and  their  swords  keen.'' 

Bajazet  I.,  sumamed  Ilderim,  1389,  reigned  fourteen  years;  and  his 
rapid  movements  soon  reduced  to  obedience  all  the  country  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Danube.  At  the  battle  of  Nicopolis,  1396,  he  defeated 
Si|^uanbnd  the  king  of  Hungary,  and  the  bravest  knights  of  France  and 


It  was  the  insolent  boast  of  this  proud  army  of  100,000  Chiistians,  $ka^ 
if  the  sky  should  fall  they  could  uphold  it  on  th«r  lanoea.  The  impfi* 
tuousity  of  the  French  caused  the  losa  of  the  day»  and  the  liveB  of  maaf 
of  the  most  gallant  soldiere.  With  savage  craelty  Bajaset  led  out  w 
prisoners,  amounting  to  no  fewer  than  10,000,  to  be  slaughtered  in  eM 
blood.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  eompelled  to  be  a  spectator  of  liiii 
inhuman  massacre,  whichlasted  from  eady  morn  till  four  o'cloek,  p.  m.; 
and  then  was  only  stopped  by  the  intercession  of  some  of  the  MohatB- 
medan  leaders.  The  siege  of  Constantinople  was  next  meditated,  but 
the  sultan  was  compelled  to  defend  himself  against  the  foimidafals 
Tamerlane.  The  two  armies  met  at  Angora,  1402:  Bajaset  wae 
defeated  and  made  captive,  and  carried  about  in  triumph,  as  soiBe  say* 
in  an  iron  cage. 

Tamerlane. — Under  the  suceessoTs  of  Genghis  Khan  in  the  foi»> 
teenth  century,  the  vices  common  to  all  Asiatic  monarchies  appeared. 
The  provincial  governors  asserted  their  indeoendence  in  1355,  and  the 
dynasty  of  the  llkhanians  at  Bagdad  eztenaed  their  authority  to  tbe 
Caspian  Sea.  At  the  same  time,  the  khan's  officers  deprived  him  of  hie 
power,  and^governed  the  empire  in  his  name*  Lastly,  the  inroads  oi  the 
Turkomans,  and  of  the  Mongol  Khan  of  the  Kaptschak,  who  sevend 
times  entered  Persia,  but  particularly  those  of  Tamerlsiie,  pot  an  end 
to  their  dominion.  This  famous  warrior  was  not  distinguished  in  arms 
until  the  age  of  twenty-seven ;  his  youth  having  been  passed  in  tending 
the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  family.  At  nineteen  he  became  rdigioas, 
and  made  a  vow  never  to  in^re  any  living  thing.  His  first  adventnns 
were  the  struggles  upon  which  he  entered  to  restore  to  independence  his 
country,  that  had  been  invaded  by  the  Calmucks.  He  ascended  tiie 
throne  of  Zagatai,  1370 ;  but  before  his  death  the  crown  of  that  kingdom 
was  only  one  of  fourteen  that  encircled  his  brows.  Turkestan  was  sub* 
dued  in  1383 ;  Persia  in  1393;  and  Eastern  Tartary  was  invaded  vrftfi  a 
mighty  army,  whose  front  covered  thirteen  miles.  Hindostan  iras 
assailed  by  92,000  horsemen;  and  10,000  prisoners,  whom  they  took  on 
their  march,  were  all  massacred.  Delhi  was  captured  and  delivered  op 
to  an  undisciplined  soldiery ;  and  after  a  campaign  of  one  year.  Tamer* 
lane  returned  home.  His  designs  of  conquest  were  probably  chan|;ed 
by  the  news  he  received  of  the  ambitious  projects  of  Bajazet^  Qoitting' 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  he  marched  against  his  rival ;  Sebaste,  on  the 
borders  of  Anatolia  was  taken,  and  the  garrison,  consi^ing  of  4000 
Armenians,  buried  alive.  His  incorsiims  into  Syria  end  Persia  during 
the  next  two  years  enabled  Bajazet  to  collect  forces ;  and  ai^r  various 
Relays,  the  two  armies  met  in  the  heart  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Tlie 
result  of  the  battle  of  Angora,  1403,  did  not  disgrace  the  thirty  yean*- 
experience  of  Tamerlane.  Almost  the  whole  of  Asia  was  now  in  his 
bands,  but  while  meditatin&r  a  new  design  of  v^t  extent,  l^e  rednotioir 
of  Egypt  and  Africa,  and  me  entrance  into  Europe  by  €Hbralt«f,  death 
put  a  term  to  his  conquests  in  1406.  With  his  life  the  pflory  of  his 
empire  faded,  and,  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Tianaexiuft: 
and  Persia  were  trampled  upon  bj  their  Turkoman  neighbours. 

GERMANY. 
After  the  deaih  of  his  rival  Addphus  in  1398,  Albert  of  Anetris 


FUUAl'MmM  MflVtfiT  A.  D«  Wft 

^10  hniMNiftl  tktmn  at  'Ak-la^Clia|iMl«,  notWfCtistftndhi^  tfi» 
led  opposttioii  of  Bcmiflic^)  YliL,  who,  neyertiieless,  becoming 
SBBoneiled,  assisted  him  in  placing  mi  the  ^one  of  Hungary  their  com^ 
non  friend,  Garobert  of  Naples,  1308.  The  emperor  next  disposed  of 
the  Bdiemiaa  tMritory  in  ^Tour  of  tWo  of  his  sons,  Rodolph  and 
FMenck.  But  the  states  had  already  conferred  the  sovereignty  on 
Heuy  of  Carinlhia,  brother-in-law  of  the  preeeding  king,  Wenceslaus 
V.  Alben,  after  making  several  Tain  efforts  to  support  the  rights  of  his 
9wn  family,  turned  all  the  faij  of  his  anger  against  the  Swiss. 

Helvetic  Confederacy. — The  Swiss  towns  did  not  rise  into  import- 
imce  before  the  twelftti  century,  nor  did  their  country  bear  its  present 
name.  Part  belonged  to  the  duchy  of  Swabia ;  part  to  the  kingaom  of 
Aries;  part  to  Burgundy ;  and  though' all  as  a  body  were  dependent  on 
the  empire,  certain  fiefs  appertained  to  the  house  of  Austria.  At  the 
end  of  tiie  ihirteentJi  century,  the  politic  and  enterprising  Rodolph,  with 
his  son  Albert,  had  obtained  a  great  ascendency  among  them.  The 
latter,  however,  was  viewed  with  distrust,  and  his  conduct  in  sending 
some  imperial  bailiffs  ^s  administrators  of  criminal  justice,  excited  ^ 
brave  and  simple-minded  people  to  insurrection.  Stauffacher,  Furst, 
and  Melchthal  united  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  the  cantons  of  Schweitz, 
Uri,  and  Unterwalden,  which  they  represented,  unanimously  rose  and 

ZUed  thdr  oppressors  in  1308.  Tell,  the  son-in-law  of  Furst,  having 
ided  the  bailiff  Gessler  by  refusing  to  bow  to  a  hat  planted  on  a 
pde,  was  seized,  and  in  violation  of  the  privileges  of  his  canton,  placed 
m  a  boat  to  be  carried  across  the  lake:  A  storm  having  arisen,  he  was 
loosed  from  his  fetters  to  navigate  the  vessel,  when  he  found  an  oppor- 
tnnitjr  of  effecting  his  escape.  He  shortly  aftef  met  his  enemy  and  shot 
biin  m  a  hollow  way  in  1307.* 

Leopold,  dnke  of  Anstria,  led  a  considerable  force  to  reduce  the  pea- 
sants who  had  rebelled  against  his  lather ;  but  the  battle  of  Morgarten, 
&e  llara^on  of  Switzerland,  confirmed  the  independence  of  the  three 
cantons,  1315.  In  this  conflict  a  display  of  patriotic  firmness  occurred, 
ttottinworthy  the  best  days  of  ancient  Rome.  Fifty  men,  who  had  been 
banished  f^om  Schweitz,  solicited  permission  to  fight  in  defence  of  their 
native  homes;  the  magistrates  declined  the  offer,  being  unwilling  to 
iUow  1h©  approach  of  danger  to  relai:  the  ordinances  of  the  state.  But 
Ae  exiles,  though  thus  rejected,  posted  themselves  on  ah  eminence 
beyond  the  frontier  of  the  canton,  where  they  contributed  to  the  victory 
of  those  by  whom  their  services  had  beien  refused.  They  obtained  from 
^  gratitudie  of  their  country,  what  thiey  had  vainly  sought  from  its  fears, 
and  were  all  restored. 

The  battie  of  Sempach,  ha  1^86,  was  the  last  in  which  Austria  endea- 
"^WBed  to  subdue  those  independent  mountaineers.  It  was  rendered 
filttstrious  by  an  heroic  act,  deserving  to  be  ever  rejnembered  among  the 
^>»tances  of  generous  self-devotion.  When  the  confederates  had  been 
defeated  in  every  attempt  to  break  the  line  of  the  enemy,  another  Codruft, 
Azntdd  Strathan,  knight  of  Unterwalden,  cried  to  his  countrymen  that 
be  wooid  open  a  passive,  desiring  ^em  to  provide  for  his  wife  and 

■  * 'n»  «atbeiitieity  of  the  romkntic  dtory  of  TeH  and  bis  sbn  is  veiy  doabtfiil.  e«xo 
.winnaticus,  the  Swedish  histoiriaii,  relates  a^recisaly  similar  event*  which  ha]ypeBeil 
•0  tbe  Danish  Toko,  under  Harold  the  Blue,  i^ing  of  Denmark,  in  the  10th  century. 


lag  pikes,  he  grssped  as  many  of  them  as  he  coold,  boned  tib 

]>08om,  aad  boie  them  to  the  ground,  leaving  «  spaee  open  ftar  th».wir 

Tance  of  his  colapaaions* 

Before  the  middle  of  the  centary,  the  confederacy  had  been  stceaglfe* 
ened  by  the  addition  of  Luoeme,  Znrich,  B^me,  Zag,  and  Glarist  com- 
posing the  eight  ancient  cantons*  Fxiburg,  Appenzel,  Soleuie,  Baala» 
and  SehfLffhaasen,  afterwards  became  part  of  the  body ;  and  its  inde- 
pendence was  declared  by  the  treaty  of  Basle  in  1500. 

Seren  months  elapsed  between  the  mnrdw  of  Albert  and  the  eleetion 
of  Henry  VII.  of  Luxemburg,  1308.  In  oider  to  divert  the  attention  of 
the  princes  of  the  empire,  he  endeavoured  to  le-establish  the  imperial 
power  in  Its^,  which  during  sixty-four  years  had  recognised  no  foreign 
authority.  The  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  still  distracted 
the  country,  though  their  objects  were  no  longer  the  same, — ^le  one 
contending  for  the  emperor,  the  other  for  the  poi>e.  When  Hemy  ap- 
peared in  Italy,  escorted  by  2000  cavalry,  all  the  Mjgnors  presented  them- 
selves before  him,  but  they  were  compelled  to  resign  into  hia  hands  the 
sovereignty  which  they  had  abdicated.  After  having  assumed  at  Monza 
the  crown  of  Lombardy,  he  received  deputies  and  oaths  of  fidelity  £nm 
all  the  cities.  He  died  of  poison  admimstered  in  the  consecrated  wa&r, 
1313.  During  this  period  Germany  was  at  peace,  but  in  the  year  pre- 
ceding Henry^s  deaui  it  was  ravaged  by  a  pestilence  that  carried  oJT 
13,000  persons  at  Strasburg,  14,000  at  Basle,  and  as  many  at  Colmar. 
In  some  towns  and  cities  not  one  man  escaped. 

After  an  interregnum  of  fourteen  months,  two  emperors  were  chosen: 
Frederick  of  Austria,  the  son  of  Albert,  was  crowned  at  Cologne,  and 
Louis  of  Bavaria  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  civil  war  which  broke  out 
between  the  two  competitors,  was  terminated  in  1322  by  the  victoiyat 
Muhldorf,  which  left  Louis  sole  emperor.  In  1328,  he  caused  himself 
to  be  crowned  king  at  Rome,  not  by  the  pope,  who  was  always  opposed 
to  him,  but  by  the  prefect  Sciarra  Colonna  and  two  excommunicated 
bishops;  after  which  he  solemnly  proclaimed  the  deposition  of  John 
ZXII.  and  proceeded  to  the  election  of  another  pope.  The  degraded 
pontiff  with  his  successors  Benedict  XII.  and  Clement  VL,  from  thsk 
place  of  exile  at  Avignon,  did  not  cease  to  pursue  his  msyjesty  with  thsir 
anathemas.  Weari^  by  such  continued  persecutions,  Louis  offered  to 
resign  his  crown,  but  the  electors  opposed  this  resolution,  and  anited  at 
Reuse  for  the  preservation  of  the  German  independence  against  his  holi- 
ness, and  replied  to  the  anathemas  of  Benedict  XII.  by  the  pragma^ 
sanction  of  Frankfort,  1338.  By  this  act  of  firmness  the  papal  court  was 
only  the  more  offended ;  and  Clement  YI.  persuaded  the  ecclesiaslical 
electors  and  the  Duke  of  Saxony  to  choose  a  new  emperor.  Their,  choiee 
fell  on  Charles  of  Luxemburg,  margrave  of  Moravia,  and  eldest  84Hi«f 
King  John  the  Blind  of  Boh(imia.  The  sudden  death  of  Lonia  IV.«  in 
1347,  gave  the  imperial  crown  to  Charles  IV.  without  a  strnggle. 

G014DBN  Bull. — The  emperor  just  named,  like  Louis  XI.  of  Franoe, 
showed  how  <a  m<»iaEch  may  rak  without  possessing  aByret^aoteUe 
qualities.  His  residence  at  Pmgoe  led  to  the  embellidunent  of  tfaectty 
with  public  buildings,  and  his  rail, of  1355  tenninated  the  dispntes  be- 
tween the  electors^  It  was  sumamed  the  golden,  firom  the  seal  allaoliM 
to  it.    Bartholus,  the  celebrated  lawyer,  drew  up  this  charter,  by  wlttch 
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iiefthed«iiiorftl'oo1tegev€ie^idlytt«e0rtftiiied.  Tiwir 
SBBibOT  waa  confined  to  seven;  the  imperial  eleetions  were  to  be  held  st 
feuakfort,  and  the  <o(MronattOB  at  Aiz«)a«OhapeUe,  the  Arehbishop  ef 
Cologne  performing  the  eeremony.  The  electon  were  deekored  eqoal  to 
loDgs,  and  con^iiacy  against  them  was  made  high  treaaoiu 

Charles  twice  visited  Italy,  where  he  sacfificra  most  of  his  imperii 
HterogatiTw,  as  he  had  already  done  in  Germany.  He  was  always 
king  of  Bohemia,  and  showed  mat  wisdom  in  the  government  of  his 
hereditary  states.  His  reign  is  farther  remarkable  for  the  foundation  of 
the  universi^es  of  Pragoe  and  Vienna,  and  for  a  persecution  of  the  Jews, 
10  8tnx»ou3  as  to  require  the  interference  of  the  pope  to  stop  it.  He 
V88  succeeded  by  his  son  Wengbsi.avs  in  1378. 

The  xeign  of  Charles,  it  has  been  said,  was  an  ape  of  gold  compared 
vith  that  of  his  son.  In  Swabia  and  Franconia  private  hostilities  were 
finqaent;  and  the  cities,  from  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  public 
wace,  formed  varioas  associations  to  protect  themselves  against  the 
leagues  of  the  nobles.  An  open  war  ensued  between  the  two  parties, 
ana  the  corp<»ations  were  defeated  at  the  battles  of  Weil  and  Worms, 
1388.  The  emperor  paid  dearly  for  the  secret  influence  which  he  had 
used  in  fxvont  of  the  free  cities :  and  in  order  to  destroy  him,  his  vicious 
wsoits,  exaggerated  beyond  all  probability,  were  everywhere  made 
JBiown.  He  had  not  a  less  difficult  task  in  governing  his  Bohemian 
subjects;  for  he  had  undertaken  to  Germanise  these  ancient  Sclavonians, 
and  impose  on  them  new  laws  and  a  new  language.  At  length  his  peo- 
ple imprison^  him,  1393,  and  he  was  deposed  in  1400. 

ITALIAN  PENINSULA. 

The  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  were  a  brilliant  period,  in  which 
poetry,  the  letters,  the  arts,  and  internal  improvement  raised  the  Cisal- 
pltte  nations  to  an  intellectual  superiority,  which  has  rarely  been  equalled  ; 
while  the  political  history  of  the  same  space  presents  little  more  than  a 
labyrinth  of  petty  facts,  not  less  obscure  than  unimportant.  Milan,  Flo- 
rence, Genoa,  and  Naples,  rose  to  eminence;  the  pope  consolidated  his 
lerritorial  sovereignty ;  but  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  a  prey  to  the 
Actions  of  Anjou  and  Aragon.  By  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
CShibelline  faction  was  everywhere  proscribed ;  and  Charles  of  Anjou 
was  constituted  vicar-general  of  Tuscany.  Robert,  the  third  of  the  An- 
ger in  kings  of  Naples,  aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  all  Italy,  and  before 
IS18  his  ambitious  measures  were  generally  successful.  His  death 
watered  the  republics  to  their  former  condition,  but  only  to  accept  new 
masters ;  for  the  Yisconti  of  Milan  gradually  absorbed  the  rule  of  all  the 
iwrthem  provinces.  The  marriage  of  Valentina  with  the  Duke  of  Oi^ 
Ims,  1389,  led  to  protracted  calamities  in  Italy  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteentib  century.  During  this  period,  their  relations  veith  the  empire, 
*hoBgh  interrupted,  were  never  entirely  suspended. 

The  decree  of  Rodolph,  1278,  by  which  he  resigned  the  imperial 
lupieniacy  over  all  the  dominions  already  granted  to  the  Roman  see, 
was  a  leading  epoch  in  the  civil  history  of  the  papacy.  The  power  of 
the  bishops  was  not  generally  acquiesced  in  by  the  citizens,  whose 
bosoms  were  animated  with  the  recollection  of  ancient  glories.  Amdd 
df  Brescia,  a  political  heaetic,  had  preaic^ied  against  the  temporal  jva^ 
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diotii(m  of  tbe  luenoehy,  in  1 140.  By  his  eiduiftfttions  Htm  fqmMip  w«0 
xfstored ;  bat  iu«  life  was  saoificed  to  cement  ths  union  between  ftif' 
Bsaperor  Barbaurossa  and  Pope  Adrian,  1165.  The  govetimient  of  tte 
QfMiate  lasted  nearly  fifty  years ;  when  Brancaleone,  a  senator  of  Bologna^ 
was  elected  to  the  supi»me  magistracy,  ISfiiS.  His  rigov  and  inflexible; 
jlistice  were  repaid  by  the  ingratitude  of  an  unworthy  peojde.  The 
translation  of  the  holy  see  to  Avignon,  130^  left  Rc»ne  a  prey(>to  Ihtf 
fjMBtions  of  her  nobles.  In  every  street  was  erected  some  strongh<dit$ 
each  mansion  became  a  castle;  and  the  feuds  of  the  Orsini  and  Coktuw 
fj^milies  were  more  fatal  to  the  capital  than  the  inroads  oi  the  barbariaiMB* 

RiENU.  — Nicholas  Riensi,  bom  of  humble  parents,  was  cavefiilly 
educated,  and  from  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics  had  imbibed  a  deep^- 
Xeneration  for  the  past  glories  of  Rome.  In  1343,  he  was  named  GcHf 
league  of  Petrarch  in  a  deputation  sent  to  solicit  the  return  of  GloDieiifc' 
yi.  Shortly  after,  he  was  appointed  apostolic  notary ;  and,  in  1347,  he 
b^gan  the  revolution  he  had  long  meditated.*  He  suspended  in  1|»» 
public  places  various  pictures  emblematical  of  the.  misery  and  degrail»*' 
tion  of  the  city,  which  he  explained  in  the  most  animated  nrwnneT. 
Favoured  by  the  absence  of  Stephen  Colonna,f  he  at  length  proclaimfid' 
that  all  should  assemble  on  the  eve  of  Whitsunday,  in  the  chuich  «£ 
St.  Angelo,  to  provide  for  The  Good  State,  the  watchword  of  his  pv^* 
There  he  assisted  during  the  night  at  the  masses  of  the  Holy  Spint* 
that  he  might  appear  to  act  by  inspiration  of  Heaven ;  and  then  smlied- 
forth  barel^aded,  attended  by  a  hundred  armed  men.  He  was  inTested: 
by  acclamation  with  the  necessary  power  for  canning  his  proposed  lega* 
lations  into  execution,  but  contented  himself  with  the  title  of  fribnneM 
The  intemperance  of  prosperity  soon  betrayed  the  vices  of  his  charaetecy 
and  precipitated  his  ruin,  even  in  despite  of  the  salutary  influence  of  his 
government.  Resolvins  to  assume  the  order  of  knighthood,  the  annsnal 
'^'Cremonies  he  employed,  such  as  bathing  in  the  porphyry  vase  used  at 
the  baptism  of  Constantine,  offended  the  superstition  of  the  peojde. 
His  victory  over  the  nobles,  who  had  united  in  defence  of  their  lives^ 
and  property,  was  the  crisis  of  his  fate,  by  the  distress  it  caused  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Rome.  A  small  force  advanced  to  the  capitol,  in  which 
he  held  his  sumptuous  residence,  and  forced  him  to  leave  the  city  aftec. 
a  government  of  seven  months.  He  returned  in  a  short  time,  invested 
with  legitimate  authority  by  the  pope ;  but  his  administration  of  scaioeljr 
four  months  was  terminated  by  assassination,  in  1354. 

GsNOA  dates  her  commercial  prosperity  from  the  recovwy  of  Go*^ 
stantinople,  1^61.  Owing  to  her  convenient  station  at  Galata,  she  long 
monopolized  the  commerce  of  the  £uxine,  and  contested  the  doraiBton 
of  the  Mediterranean  with  Venice.  In  a  dispute  with  the  Tartan  it 
hecame  necessary  to  blockade  the  Sea  of  Aioph,  a  proceedings  whieli 
gave  umbrage  to  the  Venetians,  end  led  to  a  war,  in  which  Genoa  was 
IBiventually  successful^  under  the  Admiral  Paganino  Doria.    In  1378* 

*  The  i^uthor  of  Corinne  has  drawn  with  a  single  stroke  the  character  of  Rieozi,  €href> 
cetitius,  and  Arnold  of  Brescia,  qui  ont  pris  le»  souvenirs  pour  les  esperaness.  The  sub- 
Msqaent  affairs  of  Rome  are  obscurd ;  the  peo|de  appear  to  have  continued  the  repoUiewtf 
Institutions  till  1363,  when  the  legate  of  innocent  VL  waa  aUowad  to  a«iume  the  govors* 
ment. 

tLike  Brutus,  Rienzi  acted  the  buffoon,  and  the  Colonnas  used  to  invite  him  to  their   . 
palace  to  furnish  them  with  amusement,  considering  him  as  a  mere  fbol,  and  of  no  im« 
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4e  oeeopation  of  Tenedos  by  the  Y enetiaiiSy  and  ^e  conquest  of  Cypnit 
Iff  Che  (srenoeae,  led  to  the  war  of  Chioggia.  7?ke  latter,  defeated  near 
tbe  nuns  of  An^um,  and  victora  before  Pola,  sMzed  upon  Chio^a; 
vheie  Peter  Doria  rejected  with  contempt  the  submission  of  &e  Do^b 
Contarini  But  the  tide  of  fortune  turned,  and  the  peace  of  Turin,  in 
1381,  which  reconciled  the  two  powers,  was  advantageous  to  neither. 
fvm  this  period  Genoa  Was  in  continual  revolution;  between  1390  and 
1394,  the  doge  was  changed  ten  times ;  and  the  city  was  finally  placed 
uder  the  protection  of  a  French  garrison,  1401. 

Yenice. — While  this  republic  was  extending  her  sway  abroad  by 
snas  and  commerce,  she  was  limiting  the  power  of  the  doge  at  home. 
Bad  establishing  an  hereditary  aristocracy  that  enabled  the  state  to  rise 
to  the  highest  greatness.  In  1339,  she  increased  her  territory  on  the 
Continent,  by  the  conquest  of  the  city  of  Treviso,  and  in  1355  executed 
Faliero  for  his  attempts  on  the  constitution.  This  doge  had  been  raised 
to  the  ducal  throne,  1354,  at  the  age  of  76.  Jealous  of  the  attractions 
of  his  young  and  beautiful  wife,  he  was  filled  with  unappeasable  indig- 
nation at  a  scurrilous  couplet  written  on  his  throne  by  a  youn?  noble- 
nkan,  Michael  Steno,  and  which  reflected  on  the  purity  of  his  lady.  Ha 
wished  to  make  it  a  state  crime,  but  the  council  sentenced  the  offender 
to  a  short  imprisonment  only.  This  drove  the  doge  to  extremities,  and 
uniting  with  several  discontented  plebeians,  he  engaged  in  a  conspiracy 
to  massacre  the  whole  of  the  oligarchy.  The  plot  was  discovered ; 
Faliero  avowed  his  guilt,  and  was  condemned  to  die.  He  was  privately 
beheaded  on  the  great  staircase  of  the  ducal  palace,  and  the  bloody 
Bword  was  shown  to  the  populace,  v«rith  the  proclamation,  that  justice 
had  been  executed  on  a  great  criminal. 

The  honour  of  Venice  was  connected  with  the  reign  of  the  Latins  at 
Oonstantinople,  and  the  supremacy  there  of  the  Roman  church ;  while 
Cienoa,  emulous  of  her  fame,  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Greeks, 
SDd  assisted  them  materially  in  the  recovery  of  their  metropolis.  Re- 
ligious disputes,  as  well  as  commercial  and  national  prejudices,  imbit- 
teed  the  contest  between  the  two  republics.  The  war  of  1378  threaten- 
ed Venice  with  great  misfortunes.  The  capital  was  blockaded  by  the 
possession  of  Ohioggia,  and  the  Genoese  swore  that  a  curb  should  be 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  her  wild  horses.  Necessity  compelled  the 
ftlease  of  the  Admiral  Pisani  from  his  prison.  The  canals  were  defend- 
ed by. floating  batteries;  private  coffers  were  emptied ;  gold  and  silver 
plate  was  melted  down ;  and  a  promise  was  made  that  thirty  families 
should  be  ennobled  for  their  exertions  in  this  momentous  crisis.  Al- 
fliongh  the  besiegers  were  in  their  turn  besieged,  the  senate  seriously 
thought  of  transporting  themselves  to  Candia.  Things  were  in  this 
*tele  when  Carlo  Zeno  arrived  laden  with  treasure  from  the  Ligurian 
elunes.  But-  after  some  further  struggles,  the  fortunes  of  Genoa  sunk 
for  ever,  and  the  rivalry  of  130  years  was  terminated  by  the  superiority 
of  Venice.  The  latter  seized  on  Durazzo  and  Corfu  in  1386,  and  the 
Polesina  of  Rovigo  in  1395 ;  and  from  that  moment  she  did  not  cease 
to  direct  her  ambition  and  arms  towards  the  continmt  of  Italy. 

Tuscany. — ^This  rich  country  was  still  divided  into  nearly  as  many 

republics  as  cities,  and  the  disputes  of  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines  raged 

^ith  their  wonted  animosity.    The  latter  would  not  have  been  able  to 

i&^tain  themselves  much  long^,  but  for  the  genius  of  Castruccio  Ca** 
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tracani,  who  was  elected  sl^or  of  Lucca  in  13S0.  Uniting  with  (ki^ 
azzo  Visconti  of  Milan,  he  myaded  the  territory  of  the  Florentinei^ani 
defeated  their  troops  at  the  battle  of  Alto  Pasoio  in  1325.  Bu^  foi  ii» 
premature  death  of  this  warrior,  the  liberty  of  the  Tuscan  lepubliflB 
would  have  been  endangered* 

Of  all  the  Italian  cities  Florence  was  perhaps  most  distracted  by  nnl 
factions,  which,  in  turn  victorious,  unfeelingly  proscribed  their  astii§^ 
nists.  Thus  was  the  great  poet  Dante  expelled  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century  by  ttie  Guelfs,  and  condemned  to  wander,  until  hJ8 
death,  through  the  towns  of  Tuscany  and  Romagna.  The  Blach  and 
the  Whites — for  by  this  name  did  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines  distinguiah 
themselves — promoted  in  no  small  degpree  the  cause  of  the  democracy. 
The  former,  guided  by  the  Donati  and  controlled  by  the  kings  of  Naples, 
were  nearly  always  predominant,  and  the  administration  was  conse- 

Suently  of  a  popular  form.  Sometimes  the  power  fell  into  the  hands  of 
le  nobles;  but  the  tyranny  of  Walter  of  Brienne  in  1342  induced  the 
state  to  adopt  the  democratic  form  of  government.  Its  situation  became 
then  more  critical  than  ever.  Depopulated  by  pestilence  in  1348,  aod 
afterwards  besieged  by  the  troops  of  John  Visconti,  it  found  safety  jn 
the  devotion  of  the  Guelf  corporations  of  Sienna,  Avizzo,  Volterra,  and 
Perugia.  By  such  means  the  Florentines  employed  their  power  to 
maintain  the  union  between  these  republics,  and  to  withdraw  themfrojn 
the  control  of  the  French,  and  particularly  of  the  pontifical  legata. 
But  they  were  themselves  divided  by  the  rivalry  of  the  Greater  and  tie 
Less  Arts,*  as  well  as  by  the  aristocratic  and  popular  factions,  wEo 
renewed  within  the  walls  the  bloody  tragedies  of  the  P.acks  and  tEe 
\Vhites,  at  the  same  time  that  Tuscany  was  ravaged  by  "  the  free  corp- 
pany,"  which  the  legate,  Robert  of  Geneva,  had  brought  to  protect  him, 
-.  1376.    About  two  years  later,  democracy  prevailed  at  Florence,  through 

'the  influence  of  the  gnnfudJer-Sylvester  de  Medici. 
r>r .^  i  fitCrT  LoMBARDY — ^The  grandson  of  Mastino  della  Scala,  who  had  raised  a 
^  sJiiiitrco  durable  power  on  the  ruins  of  the  house  of  Romano  at  Veronal,  obtained 
from  the  Emperor  Henry  VII.,  in  1312,  the  title  of  imperial  vicar  in  ^ 
march  of  Treviso,  as  well  as  the  signory  of  Vicenza.  Trtie  republican 
of  Padua  contested  the  government  of  that  city ;  but  they  themselTes 
fell  under  the  hereditary  yoke  of  James  Carrara  in  1318.  Mastino  H, 
pursuing  the  ambitious  designs  of  his  father,  extended  his  influence  iito 
Tuscany  by  the  acquisition  of  Lucca,  and  menaced  the  independence  of 
Florence,  which  was  indebted  for  its  safety  to  the  Venetians.  He 
aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  Italy ;  in  this,  however,  he  was  oppwei 
by  the  hostility  of  the  Visconti  and  the  policy  of  Venice.  His  family, 
after  his  death  in  1351,  gradually  declined,  and  Antony,  the  last  heir, 
was  deprived  of  all  his  possessions  by  Galeazzo  Visconti,  who  also 
took  Padua  from  Francisco  Carrara  in  1388.  This  city,  as  well  as 
Verona,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Venetians  in  1404. 

The  Torriani  succeeded  in  driving  the  Visconti  from  Milan  in  1303; 
but  they  soon  returned,  and  their  leader,  Matthew,  engaged  the  former 

•  The  citizens  exevAning  coamierce  were  dirided  into  twelve  companies  or  aris,  Tto 
■even,  called  the  greater,  were  those  of  lawyers  and  notaries,  wholesale  dealers  in  ft)WH« 
iSIoth,  bankers  or  money-changers,  woollen-drapers,  physicians  and  driiggtsfs,  deale»"» 
«ttk,  and  furriers:  the  inferior  arts,  which  were  gradually  increased  to  fourteen,  wiw 
t^  r«taUen  of  doth,  butchers,  anitba,  sboettaken,  and  baildera. 
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ii  a  sedii^on  in  which  the  giealer  part  of  them  perished,  1311.  It  was 
•boot  the  same  period  that  Hemy  VIL  conferr^  the  title  of  Imperial 
Vicai  ai  Lombs^y  on  this  chief,  who  contriyed  to  make  the  office  of 
signer  hereditary  in  his  family.  His  snccessors  extended  their  power 
in  Upper  Italy  by  policy  as  much  as  by  vigour  of  arms.  John  Galeazzo 
¥isconti  ruined  the  fortunes  of  the  Scaligers,  and  united  to  his  paternal 
SsSates  all  Lombard  Italy  from  the  Brenta  to  the  Ticino :  Verona,  Yi- 
eenza,  Padua,  Bergamo,  Brescia,  Lodi,  Cremona,  Alexandria,  Parma, 
jPiacenza,  Bologna,  and  Pisa,  all  flourishingcities,  received  under  difie- 
lent  titles  the  laws  of  the  signer  of  Milan.  The  kings  of  France  courted 
bis  alliance,  and  in  1395,  the  Emperor  Wenceslaus,  for  100,000  florins, 
conferred  on  him  the  dignity  of  duke. 

Sicily  and  Naples.— Frederick  of  Aragon  merited  by  his  prudent 
administration  the  gratitude  of  his  Sicilian  subjects.  Useful  institutions, 
flie  encouragement  of  manufactures,  an  alliance  with  Henry  VIL,  and 
afterwards  with  Louis  IV.,  both  enemies  of  the  house  of  Anjou,  dis- 
tinguished his  reign  of  forty-one  years,  which  terminated  peaceably  in 
1337,  in  spite  of  several  excommunications  by  the  holy  see.  His  son, 
Peter  II.,  filled  the  throne  only  five  years.  Under  his  successor  Louis, 
peace  was  at  length  signed  with  Naples,  and  Joan  I.  renounced  Sicily, 
Wois  paying  a  tribute  to  the  pope,  1347.  But  the  domestic  troubles 
which  followed  drove  10,000  inhaoitants  from  the  island,  and  forced  the 
King  of  Naples  to  renew  hostilities.  Frederick  III.  succeeded  in 
expelling  the  Neapolitans  a  second  time,  and  the  peace  of  1373  left  to 
their  monarchs  little  more  than  the  titular  sovereignty  of  Sicily. 
'  During  this  time,  Naples  had  been  the  theatre  of  bloody  revolutions* 
Charles  of  Anjou  was  succeeded  by  Charles  the  Lame  in  1285,  who  was 
followed  by  Robert  the  Good,  1309,  by  whom  Sicily  was  unsuccessfully 
9ttadced.  He  was  more  fortunate  on  the  mainland,  being  nominated 
senator  of  Rome  by  the  pope,  and  received  by  the  Genoese  as  their 
Bignor.  It  was  he  who  crowned  Petrarch  in  the  capitol  in  1341.  His 
daughter  Joan,  wife  of  Andrew  the  Hungarian,  succeeded  to  the  throne 
In  1343,  commencing  her  disgraceful  reign  by  the  assassination  of  her 
husband,  and  then  marrying  Prince  Louis  of  Tarentum.  But  the  Kin? 
of  Hungary,  Louis  the  Great,  led  an  army  to  avenge  his  brother,  and 
fl»e  country  was  devastated  by  war  during  several  years,  until  the  inva- 
der Tvas  recalled  to  his  own  states.  Henceforward  the  court  of  Naples 
gave  way  to  the  grossest  immoralities,  though  Joan  finally  expiated  her 
crimes  by  a  cruel  death,  being  strangled  by  Charles  of  Durazzo.  She 
left  behind  her  the  seeds  of  war  by  ^opting  Louis  I.  of  Anjou  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  lineal  heir.  From  this  period  began  those  struggles  between 
tile  second  Angevin  fanoily  and  the  royal  branch  of  Durazzo,  which 
brought  the  French  into  Italy,  and  were  the  cause  of  a  lasting  enmity 
hetween  the  houses  of  France  and  Austria.  Louis  I.  in  1383,  and  his 
son  in  1390,  invaded  the  kingdom,  but  were  compelled  to  retire. 

FRANCE. 

Flemish  War.— The  peace  of  Montreuil  allowed  Philip  IV.  to 
lesume  his  aggressions  against  Flanders.  The  count  of  that  province 
jas  already  his  prisoner,  and  two  of  Philip's  ofiicers  so  oppressed  the 
Flemings  with  nnjust  exactions,  that  they  reTolted,  and  having  mar- 
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dered  the  French  residents,  advanced  to  meet  the  royal  amy.  M 
Courtray  a  most  sanguinary  engagement  took  place,  in  which  the  fiovif 
of  the  French  chivalry  perished,  1303.  Two  years  after,  Philip  ropund 
this  disaster  by  the  victory  of  Mons-en-Paelle,  while  the  Crenoese  in  hii 
service,  under  the  command  of  Grimaldi  and  Philip  of  Rieti,  destroyed 
&e  Flemish  fleet  at  Zierikaee.  These  soccesses,  however,  were  fol* 
lowed  by  no  advantage,  as  his  majesty  was  c(»ttpeUed  to  recognise  dM 
independence  of  the  Flemings,  1305. 

Papal  Quarrels.-— Boniface  YIII.  was  scarcely  seated  in  the  pontic 
fical  chair,  before  he  resolved  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  tiara;  thoagh 
ke  found  in  the  King  of  France  an  adversary  by  no  means  inclined  to 
give  up  any  of  his  prerogratives.  At  first  the  intentions  of  the  pope 
appeared  favourable  towards  him ;  but  his  holiness,  wishing  to  interfere 
as  mediator  between  France  and  England,  employed  language  which 
highly  incensed  the  French  monarch,  who,  some  time  after,  imposed  s 
new  tax  on  all  his  subjects,  from  which  not  even  the  priests  weie 
exempted.  This  measure  did  not  create  a  breach ;  yet  when  the  kiogf 
had  imprisoned  Bernard  Saisset,  a  turbulent  bishop  who  pretended  to 
have  no  superior  except  the  pope,  Boniface  published  that  celebrated 
bull  JHuseultaJUi,  ordered  by  the  other  to  be  publicly  bamt,  and  whidi 
was  the  cause  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  three  estates  of  the  kingdom, 
1303.  This  assembly  protested  energetically  against  the  superiority 
assumed  by  the  holy  see  over  the  crown  of  France.  In  another  assentf" 
bly  of  barons  and  church  dignitaries,  Philip  appealed  to  a  future  coascii 
against  the  anathemas  of  the  pope;  and  William  of  Nogaret,  his  chaiH 
eellor,  accusing  Boniface  of  heresy  and  simony,  procured  a  sentence 
of  imprisonment,  to  avoid  which  the  pontiff  fled  to  Rome,  where  he 
died  In  1303.  His  successor  Benedict  XI.,  enjoying  his  exaltation  only 
a  few  months,  was  followed  by  Clement  V.  who  transferred  the  seat  of 
the  pontificate  to  Avignon,  1305. 

Templabs  abolished. — This  distinguished  order,  which  was  esta- 
blished in  1118  by  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  consisted  ori^nallyrf 
ei^t  or  nine  poor  knights  who  dwelt  in  community  near  the  site  of  the 
ancient  temple.  They  voluntarily  took  on  themselves  the  obligation  of 
guarding  the  roads  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  and  of  protecting 
Sie  pilgrims  from  the  infidels.  Gradually  their  numbers  and  wealtfc 
•  augmented ;  their  military  services  excited  the  gratitade  of  Christendom; 
and  in  every  nation  legacies  and  lands  successively  increased  the  poe- 
sessions  of  the  brotherhood.  After  being  expelled  from  the  HoljT  Land, 
they  indulged  in  indolence  and  luxury,  and  were  charged  with  tbe 
grossest  crmies.  Philip,  having  repeatedly  denounced  them  to  Clement 
v.,  at  last  ordered  every  member  within  his  dominions  to  be  arrested. 
Fifty-nine  of  the  noblest  were  burnt  at  Paris  in  1309  ;  and  numbers  m 
other  parts  of  France  also  became  victims.* 

The  result  of  the  trials,  which  lasted  three  years,  acquits  the  order, 
however  it  may  condemn  a  few  individuals.  A  bull  was  published  of 
the  council  of  Vienne,  1313,  transferring  their  property  to  the  knignti 
hospitallers  of  St.  John,  who  had  jnst  achieved  the  conquest  of  Rhodes* 

*  In  Castile  the  templars  were  imprisoned  only ;  in  Aragon  they  existed  some  tUit 
longer ;  in  Portugal  they  were  incorporated  with  the  order  of  Christ ;  in  Germany  Wf 
wn»  aoqaitted  of  all  cbarfes ;  Mobile  km  Bagland  and  Iretand  thsfy  wen  Icept  io  ixiom^ 
able  but  safe  custody. 


\ 

Salic  L^w.^-Pkilip  IV.,  dyinsr  in  1314,  left  thiee  nom^-h&m 
Hutin,  PhUip  the  Lon?,  and  Charles  the  Fair-— who  sucoeesiTelf 
nigned.  Louis  sarvived  his  father  less  than  two  years,  leaving  one 
lauffhter,  and  his  qaeen  on  the  point  of  giving  birth  to  another  child* 
b  his  reign  ftere  was  a  violent  reaction  against  the  royal  despotism, 
iioais  was  obliged  to  accord  to  the  barons  of  the  north  and  centre  of 
France  the  rights  of  local  sovereignty  to  which  they  had  laid  claim ; 
4Dd  farther  confirmed  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  many  municipal  cities. 
He  also  permitted  the  return  of  the  Jews,  who  had  been  expelled  by  his 
predeeessor,  and,  declaring  that  all  Frenchmen  should  he  free,  allowed 
the  serfs  of  the  royal  domains  to  purchase  their  liberty. 

Philip  now  assumed  the  regency,  and  availing  himself  of  the  peculiar 
state  of  affairs,  procured  the  ratification  of  the  Salic  law  by  the  assembly 
(tf  Paris,  1317,  and  seized  the  royal  sceptre.  French  writers  assert  that 
lie  ascended  the  throne  **of  right** — the  exclusion  of  females  being  a 
fcndamental  maxim  of  their  government ;  but  the  text  of  the  Salic  law 
sanctions  no  such  opinion,  ana  it  is  only  from  this  period  that  the  usurpa* 
tlon  carries  with  it  the  air  of  legal  authority.  Philip  left  four  daughters, 
nnd  Charles  IV.  ascended  the  throne  in  1322 ;  his  daughters  also  being* 
Excluded  by  Philip  of  Valois,  1328.  Edward  III.  of  England  now 
advanced  a  claim  to  the  French  crown,  which  gave  rise  to  a  struggle  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years — the  evils  of  which  were  increased  in 
both  countries  by  domestic  disturbances  in  the  intervals  of  the  war. 
£dward  maintained  that,  although  females  were  excluded  from  the  sue- 
<iss8ion,  their  male  issue  might  succeed,  and  hence  that  his  mother 
Isabella  might  transfer  her  title  to  him.  France  at  thi?  i^eriod  was  an 
Extensive  and  compact  monarchy,  and  deemed  so  powerful  that  Pope 
Benedict  XII.  wrote  an  urgent  letter,  dissuading  the  English  monarch 
ftom  taking  the  style  and  arms  of  that  kingdom,  and  showing  the  im- 
pbssibility  of  his  ever  succeeding  in  establishing  his  claim.  But  in  the 
course  of  twenty  years,  courage  and  military  skill  compelled  that  nation 
to  submit  to  an  ignominious  peace,  and  to  cede  several  provinces.  The 
battles  of  Cressy,  1346,  Poitiers,  1356,  and  Agincourt,  1415,  in  spite 
of  the  great  disparity  of  forces,  manifested  l%e  high  martial  qualities  that 
distinguish  the  English  soldiery. 

The  cruelties  of  the  Count  of  Flanders  having  created  fresh  discontent 
among  his  subjects,  a  sedition  broke  out  at  Ghent  which  rapidly  spread 
over  the  whole  province.  James  Von  Artaveldt,  a  brewer,  was  the 
Icsader  of  the  revolt,  and  proposed  to  Edward  III.  to  assume  the  title  of 
king  df  France,  in  order  that  the  Flemings  might  join  his  ranks  with- 
out violating  the  feudal  laws.  War  between  the  two  monarchs  now 
'^ooame  inevitable ;  the  earlier  operations  were  not  very  favourable  te 
Bdward,  who,  notwithstandmff  the  defeat  of  the  French  fleet,  was  unable 
to  take  Toumay.  The  hostilities,  which  were  suspended  by  a  year*^ 
trace,  were  once  more  resumed  in  1341. 

;  John  III.,  duke  of  Brittany,  left  the  duchy  to  his  niece,  who  had  mar- 
Jjod  Charles,  count  of  Blois,  and  nephew  of  Philip  of  Valois ;  thon^ 
we  Eart  of  Montfort,  brother  of  the  last  duke,  was  the  popular  candidate. 
™lip  sent  an  army  to  instal  the  new  prince,  and  Montfort,  who  had 
been  made  prisoner  at  Nantes,  was  unable  to  profit  by  the  succour 
which  Robert  of  Artois  brought  to  him  from  England.  Shortly  after- 
wards his  competitor  also  was  cs^tuzed,  and  tlM  straggle  continued 


t#6iily  yMni  lot^tdTf  until  cbe  treftty  t^  €rii6nltid0  iuBi^^iiod'  &6  oidt4fJ<lln 
to  ibe  house  of  Montfort. 

Cress Y. — ^The  French  and  English  did  riot  long  confine  themselves 
to  opposine  each  other  in  the  duchy ;  the  execution  of  Oliver  de  Clisson, 
and  several  other  Breton  nohles  devoted  to  the  court  of  Edward,  led  to  a 
rupture  of  the  truce.  This  prince  suddenly  landed  in  Normandy,  ad- 
vanced to  Paris,  and  burnt  St.  Cloud,  spreading  everywhere  terror  audi 
desolation.  The  approach,  however,  of  an  army  of  100,000  men  forced 
him  to  retreat  towards  Flanders,  when  he  was  opposed  at  Cressy,  26tli 
August,  1346,  and  compelled  to  fight  a  battle,  in  which  30,000  French, 
besides  one  king,  eleven  princes,  and  1200  knights,  were  left  dead  on 
the  field.    Next  year  Calais  surrendered  to  the  English  monarch. 

Pope  Clement  VI.,  grieved  at  the  misery  of  the  inhabitants,  whom 
ihe  war,  with  its  frequent  attendants  famine  and  pestilence,  was  afflict- 
ing, interposed  between  the  belligerents,  and  procured  a  truce  which 
lasted  until  1355.  Philip,  who  died  in  1350,  had  enlarged  his  domin- 
ions by  the  addition  of  Montpellier,  purchased  from  the  King  of  Majorca 
at  the  price  of  200,000  crowns,  and  of  Dauphiny,  ceded  by  Humbert 
n.  Henceforward  the  eldest  son  of  the  French  monarch  bore  the  title 
of  dauphin,  from  this  province. 

The  prerogatives  of  the  throne  had  so  greatly  increased  that  tho 
sovereign  no  longer  thought  it  necessary  to  nd  himself  of  his  enemies 
by  judiciary  processes.  Thus  John  II.,  who  succeeded  in  1350,  put  to 
death  the  Constable  d'Eu^  whom  he  snspected  of  conesponding  with 
Edward  HI.,  and  somewhat  later  he  beheaded  Count  Harcourt,  and  im- 
prisoned the  King  of  Navarre.  In  former  reigns  the  whole  of  the 
nobility  would  have  risen  in  arms;  but  the  great  barons,  now  almost 
extinct,  were  replaced  by  poor  nobles,  most  of  whom  received  the  royai 
pay.  The  necessity  of  keeping  up  a  large  army,  and  of  maintaining 
the  knights  who  followed  the  king  s  banner,  had  so  deranged  the  finan- 
ces, principally  through  the  ill-judged  means  devised  for  raising  money, 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  summon  the  states-general  of  the  langut 
d'oil  to  meet  in  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  levying  a  subsidy.  The  depu* 
ties  of  the  three  orders  voted  a  sum  of  5,000,000  of  livres,  and  30,000 
men  at  arms.  The  necessary  funds  were  raised  by  the  gabeUe  and  a 
tax  upon  the  sale  of  merchandise.  In  return  for  these  sacrifices,  the 
representatives  required  a  fixed  standard  of  coinage  and  the  reform  of 
many  abuses,  1355. 

While  the  estates  were  endeavouring  to  seeure  their  political  rights, 
Edward  III.  ravaged  Picardy,  and  his  son,  the  Black  Prince,  devastated 
the  provinces  beyond  the  Loire.  Against  the  latter,  King  John  march* 
ed  with  an  army  of  60^000  men,  and  came  up  with  him  at  Maupertuie,. 
near  Poitiers,  19th  Septknber,  1366.  Regarding  the  small  band  of 
8000  islanders  as  already  Vs  prisoners,  he  charged  them  with  thought- 
less impetuosity,  and  the  njsult  was  a  frightful  carnage  of  his  own 
troops.  The  dauphin  was  oi>e  of  the  first  to  flee,  leaving  in  the  midst 
of  the  enemy  his  father,  whd  was  valiantly  defended  by  his  fourth  son 
iPhilip,  a  youth  scarcely  fifteen  years  of  age.  He  was,  however,  taken 
and  carried  to  England,  wher^?  he  shared  the  captivity  of  the  Scottish 
monarch,  David  II.  \ 

Turn  Jacqusbie. — Duxing  lohn's  detention^  France  was  a  pxeyt* 


cpi^  ^Uliiipi^..  The  n4ex  of  Nm-va^ri^  had  takfiii  the  fidd  ^agfiBtt  hi* 
jKTereign,  the  eapitalwas  in  sedition,  pestilence  was  consammating  the 
work  of  hoBger  and  the  sword,  and  to  crown  all,  the  Jacquerie  broke 
out  in  1358.  The  peasantry  {Jacques  hon  homme,  the  cant  phrase  appli- 
ed to  them)  forious  at  the  ill  treatment  received  from  their  superiors, 
flew  to  arms,  and  laid  waste  the  whole  country,  murdering  every  person 
vho  refused  to  join  them.  Two  hundred  castles  were  burnt  ana  their 
inhabitants  massacred ;  but  the  nobles  soon  retaliating,  the  cruelties  of 
^e  free  companies  deluged  France  ivith  blood.  Subdued  by  these 
heavy  misfortunes,  the  regent,  afterwards  Charles  V.,  concluded  a  peace 
in  1360;'"'  by  which  Guienne,  Gascony,  Poitou,  Saintonge,  the  Limou- 
an,  and  Angoumois,  with  Ponthieu  and  Calais  were  ceded  in  full  sove- 
reignty to  the  English,  who  were  also  to  receive  for  the  king's  ransom 
three  millions  of  gold  crowns.  In  1364,  Charles  V.  succeeded  hie 
&ther,  whose  death  occurred  in  London,  whither  he  had  returned  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  one  of  the  royal  hostages  who  had  escaped  to  Paris. 
The  war  was  resumed  in  1368  by  Chsurles,  on  the  ground  that  treaties 
found  unfavourable  to  the  public  service  ought  not  to  be  kept!  French 
historians  give  a  specious  account,  which  tends  to  throw  the  blame  of 
ihe  rupture  on  the  English  kmg;  but  however  ambitious  Edward  may 
have  beeuf  his  reputation  is  unblemished  by  bad  faith.  He  and  his  son 
hehoff  in  declining  health,  were  unable  to  contend  against  the  valour  of 
Dn  Guesclin.  Hence  in  a  few  campaigns  they  lost  the  whole  of  their 
eonquests ;  yet  the  war  was  always  popular  in  England,  although  that 
eountzy,  scarcely  to  a  less  degree  than  France,  was  weakened  by  internal 
discord, 

Charles  continued  his  victorious  career;  and  while  the  French  fleet 
«ras  ravaging  the  English  coasts,  all  that  remained  of  Edward's  acqui* 
sitions  were  Bordeaux,  Bayonne,  Rocfaelle^  Brest,  and  Calais.  The 
monarch  dying  in  1380,  the  fruits  of  this  temporary  success  were  lost 
by  France  in  3ie  succeeding  reign ;  and  during  the  forty-two  years  that 
Charles  YI.  was  on  the  throne,  his  kingdom  was  reduced  to  a  state 
more  deplorable  than  in  the  time  of  John's  captivity*  The  Maillotiitii 
—•the  rabble  using  clubs  armed  with  lead— 'treated  Paris  as  a  place 
taken  by  storm :  dreadful  executions  succeeded,  and  many  persons  were 
put  in  sacks  and  thrown  by  night  into  the  Seine.  The  insanity  of  the 
xing,  in  1393,  placed  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Buiw 
gaiuly,  not  without  opposition  from  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  at  last 
sacceeded  in  obtaining  the  entire  management  of  affairs.  But  his  dis- 
Bolote  conduct,  and  the  excessive  taxes  he  imposed,  rendered  him  quite 
odious* 

BRITAIN. 

Edwarp  XL,  1307,  at  once  effeminate  and  timid,  and  entirely  governed 
Ify  favourites,  was  unable  to  carry  out  the  warlike  projects  of  his  father. 
The  companion  of  his  youth  was  Piers  de  Gaveston,  a  brave  and  hand- 
8ome  oavalier,  who  was  celebrated  for  his  feats  in  the  tournament.  He 
^as  created  Earl  of  Cornwall,  appointed  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber,  and 
married  to  one  of  the  king's  pieces.    Indignant  at  the  favours  lavished 


*  Edward  was  inducied  to  consent  to  the  treaty  of  Bretigiiy,  by  the  impression  which 
t  tremendbiifl  storm^  deemed  by  him  ft  special  admonitioii  fh>m  heaven,  had  made  ufxti 
Wtmin4 


ttpbii  ^is  imnidB,  Ibe  Sngtish  noMes  itaMnted  od  lam 
Hayinff  retired  to  Ireland,  he  soon  after  letamed,  and  it  was  nol  noti 
the  paniament  in  1310  made  bisiexiie  the  condition  (^certain  subsidief, 
that  he  again  left  the  island.  But  shortly  after  he  revisited  England^ 
npon  which  the  barons  flew  to  arms,  attacked  bis  place  of  refuge,  ao^ 
making  him  prisoner,  beheaded  him  at  Warwick  castle.  The  mediation 
of  France  now  became  necessary  to  restore  harmony,  whicb  was  effected, 
at  least  in  appearance,  between  Edward  and  his  people.  The  unfortQp 
nate  Gaveston  was  succeeded  by  Hugh  Despenser,  whose  earliest  ob- 
ject was  to  bring  Pembroke  to  the  scaffold,  as  being  the  cause  of  hit 
predecessor's  rum. 

While  these  events  were  occurring  in  the  south,  King  Robert  Bbucc 
was  steadily  gaining  ground  in  Scotland.  The  principal  cities  ha4 
fallen  into  his  hands ;  and  the  strong  fortress  of  Stirling  was  close^ 
invested,  when  Edward  II.  marched  to  its  relief  with  100,000  men.  'n 
t)ppo8e  him,  Bruce  collected  a  force  of  ?0,000,  and  the  complete  rodt 
>Hrhich  tiie  English  sustained  in  the  battle  of  Bannockbum,  34th  Jane 
1314,  secured  the  independence  of  his  country.  Edward  Bruce,  brother 
of  the  renowned  warrior,  crossed  to  Ireland,  with  the  view  of  delivering 
that  island  from  the  English  yoke ;  but  afler  various  successciSt  ana 
receiving  the  title  of  king,  he  was  defeated  and  slain,  1318. 

^  Meantime,  famine  was  desolating  England,  and  the  popularity  of  th^ 
king  dinvinished  as  that  of  his  nephew,  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  increased. 
Indeed,  so  disgusted  were  the  people  witii  the  vices  of  their  ruler,  thrt 
they  universally  revolted ;  and  Edward  could  only  appease  Aem  by 
granting  all  their  demands.  In  a  subsequent  rising,  the  royal  lieuteil> 
ants  were  able  to  withstand  the  rebels ;  and  their  leader,  Lancaster,  was 
taken  and  beheaded,  along  with  a  number  of  his  partisans,  in  I338L 
This  year  was  further  remarkable  for  the  inrtwids  of  King  Robert  Bni« 
into  Yorkshire,  and  a  successful  battle  he  f6ught  at  Boroughbridge.  A 
more  imminent  danger,  however,  menaced  Edward  from  the  Pembroke 
party,  which  grew  so  formidable  as  to  make  open  war  upon  him ;  when 
the  two  Despensers,  fether  and  son,  were  captured  and  put  to  an  igne- 
ininious  death.  The  chief  instrument  in  this  revolution  was  the  queen, 
Isabella,  a  princess  remarkable  for  her  beauty,  but  inheriting  her  father^ 
tmel  disposition.  When  she  found  the  two  favourites  monopolizing  all 
Influence  with  the  king,  she  crossed  the  sea  to-Flanders,  and  raised  m 
^rmy,  with  which  she  returned,  and  deposed  Edward,  who  was  impii- 
'  Boned  in  Berkeley  Oastie,  where  he  was  prut  to  death  in  the  ioaost  hit' 
barous  manner  in  1937. 

Edward  III.  inherited  the  active  and  warlike  spirit  of  his  grandfetbe*. 
In  1331,  he  caused  the  queen-mother  and  her  paramour,  Mortimer,  earl 
of  March,  to  be  arrested ;  the  latter  was  executed,  and  Isabella  ended 
her  days  in  prison.  The  chief  compldnts  against  Mortimer,  were  the 
conclusion  of  peace  with  Scotland,  and  giving  the  king's  sister  in  ma^ 
riage  to  its  monarch,  David  Bruce.  Tlie  claims  of  Edward  Baliol  to  the 
Scottish  crown  led  to  a  war,  in  which  the  English  army  gained  a  vi(i- 
toiT  at  Halidon  Hill  in  1333. 

Battle  op  Sutys,  1340. — Edward,  In  returning  from  Enfflatid  to 
Flanders,  was  intercepted  by  a  numerous  fleet  which  Philip  had  moored 
in  four  lines  across  tiie  mouth  of  the  harbour  at  Sluys.  These  ships 
were  provided  with  turrets  filled  witib  stones  on  their  mast-headSi  w 


krem  fkitehed  ^  eaeh'  odier  wiHi  stfon^  cMins.  tiavingf  I6e  vknd.  ^and 
tide  in  his  favour,  Edward  gallantl^n^ore  down  on  the  first  line ;  ahd 
istffT  an  obstinate  epntest,  prolonged  to  midnight,  only  a  few  stragglefs 
cttcaped.  With  these  exceptions,  the  whole  notiHa,  of  more  than  ^(fO 
sail,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  who  lost  bat  two  vessels, 
%ehile  the  slain  and  downed  of  the  enemy  exceeded  20,000.  Histoxy 
fioes  not  present  an  instance  of  a  naval  victory  more  complete  or  more 
sangninary .  nnie  French  ministers  dared  not  inform  their  royal  mas- 
ter of  the  calamity,  which  was  first  hinted  to  him  by  a  bnfFboti  who 
^lled  the  Engli^  cowards;  and  when  the  kin^  asked  his  reason, 
replied,  because  they  had  not  the  courage  to  leap  into  the  sea,  like  ttie 
freneh  and  Normans. 

Cressy  and  Poitiers.— Hostilities  with  France  were  recommenced 
foi  the  succession  to  the  throne, — Edward  claiming  the  orown  as  ^e  son 
of  Isabella,  in  opposition  to  Philip  de  Valois,  who  was  heir  in  the  mal^e 
line.  By  the  help  of  his  gallant  son,  the  Black  Prince,  he  reduced  th0 
power  of  France  to  a  very  low  ebb.  The  war  which  broke  out  in  1339, 
was  continued  with  various  success  till  1346,  when  the  celebrated  battle  of 
Cressy  was  fought,  in  which,  as  just  noticed,  30,000  English  under  Ed- 
ward defeated  100,000  French  under  Philip,  with  the  loss  of  30,000  men, 
besides  many  of  the  nobility,  1300  knights,  and  1400  esquires.  The  impoi- 
tant  city  of  Calais  was  invested,  and  taken  the  next  year ;  and  a  long  tru^ 
succeeded,  during  which  Europe  was  ravaged  by  a  dreadful  plague,  m 
i356,  the  war  was  renewed,  under  Edward  the  Black  Prince,. "  tha^t 
young  Mars  of  men."  With  an  army  of  8000,  he  defeated,  at  PoitiebsI, 
King  John  with  60,000,  and  made  him  prisoner.  France  was  now  cornf- 
Jletely  at  the  victor's  mercy ;  and  the  treaty  of  Bretigny  was  concluded 
m  1360.  The  terms  of  this  peace  were,  the  ransom  of  the  king  for  tbra^ 
millions  of  golden  crowns,  and  the  cession  to  England  in  full  sovereignty 
of  a  great  part  of  the  conquered  territory.  The  declining  age  of  Edward, 
however,  and  the  disordered  health  of  the  prince  were  visible  in  the  suc^ 
ceeding  campaigns,  during  which  the  sons  of  those  who  had  fallen  al 
Poitiers  recovered  nearly  all  their  fathers  had  lost,  except  BordeauJy 
Bwnne,  Calais,  Brest,  and  Cherbourg. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  died  in  1376,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  ag% 
leaving  behind  him  a  character  without  blemish,  and  exciting  a  degree 
6f  sorrow  which  time  could  not  alleviate.  His  father  followed  him 
about  a  year  after,  deserted  by  his  courtiers,  even  by  those  who  haij 
grown  rich  on  his  bounty.  ,  This  great  king  confirmed  Magna  Charts 
1^  less  than  fifteen  times.  In  his  reign  the  House  of  Commons  first  met 
annually ;  the  parliament  assumed  the  right  of  trying  ministers  of  ^ 
crown ;  and  decided  eases  of  high  treason,  which  had  been  hitherto  left 
to  the  arbitrary  decision  of  the  judges.  Edward  enconraged  trade,  and 
^ove  all  that  in  wool,  the  main  source  of  the  riches  of  the  kingdom ;  hi 
protected  letters,  and  conferred  many  privileges  on  the  university  of  Ox** 
Ibid.  The  order  of  the  Garter  was  instituted  by  hUh  in  1347 :  its  origin 
is  involved  in  obscurity. 

About  thiSiperiod  the  distinetien  between  the  Normans  and  Saxons 
Vegan  to  disappear, ;  and  they  ^dually  fomied  an  undivided  peopl^' 
ll^aVing.  one  la^gu^ge'ahd  the  same  manners.  To  eiSace  the  last  t^acea 
tii  the  Oenqbes^  theihiUgforhade  thie  use  of  the  French  language  in  le^fu 
proceedings  and  deeds,  though  enjoined' by  taw.  - 
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Tke  foeble  mni  of  RicBASD  IL^  MB  of  lb*  %idc  Pzkoe^  eea^ 
in  1377.  One  of  its  remarkable  eyento  was  the  maich  of  the  Eaid  of 
Buckingham,  at  the  head  of  10,^00  men,  through  the  heart  of  Fraica 
Such  was  then  the  terror  of  the  Ei^IUh  name,  that  the  Duke  of  Bus- 
gundy,  with  a  much  superior  force,  would  not  hazard  a  battle.  Thirty 
years  of  respite  from  war,  and^^an  almost  Iriendly  intercourse  betw€» 
the  two  nations,  now  succeeded^*  Richard  was  only  eleyen  years  oC 
>pe  when  he  ascended  the  throne;  the  goardiansbip  was  disputed  by 
}us  three  uncles,  the  Dukes  of  York,  Lancaster,  and  Gloticester,  whoe* 
quarrels  dissipated  the  finances  of  the  kingdom,  already  deranged  by  the 
wars  of  the  preceding  reign.  New  taxes  were  imposed,  and  the  arbitraiy 
manner  in  which  they  were  levied  gave  rise,  in  1381,  to  a  revolt,  heade) 
by  Wat  Tyler:  he  rallied  around  him  the  people  of  Essex,  whose 
Walty  had  already  been  shaken  by  the  discourses  of  John  Ball,  a  prieal 
or  Kent.  A  hundred  thousand  rebels  marched  to  London;  but  the 
deafth  of  their  leader  and  the  treacherous  professions  of  the  young  mo* 
narch  restored  order.  The  amnesty  and  cnarter  promised  by  him  were 
soon  forgotten,  and  the  people  were  more  oppressed  than  before. 

The  war  against  Scotland  was  renewed,  although  without  success; 
trhen  the  king,  despairing  of  the  submission  of  its  inhabitants,  abruptly 
relinquished  his  enterprise,  1385;  and  Robert  11.  was  able  peacerally 
to  transmit  to  his  descendants  the  successioQ.  to  a  throne,  which,  hov- 
ever,  proved  to  them  very  fruitful  in  misfortunes,  f 

Returning  from  his  Scottish  expedition,  Richard  aimed  at  absolute 
power,  and  fell  under  the  influence  of  princes  and  favourites  who  o^ 
pressed  the  people  in  his  name.  By  a  treaty  with  France  in  1395,  it 
was  stipulated  that  he  should  marry  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  Charles 
VL,  ana  surrender  the  ports  of  Cherbourg  and  Brest.  This  latter  coi^ 
dition  was  extremely  unpof>ular ;  severe  punishments  checked  discontent 
for  a  season;  but,  during  his  absence  in  Ireland,  whither  he  had  gone  to 
quell  a  revolt,  Henry,  duke  of  Lancaster,  quitted  his  exile  in  Fiancef 
and  landed  in  Yorkshire,  whence  he  marched  to  the  capital.  The  kin& 
being  deserted  by  his  army,  was  forced  to  resign  the  crown,  whioB 
the  parliament  conferred  on  Lancaster,  in  1399.  The  manner  of  Ricbf 
ard's  death  in  Pontefiract  castle,  is  variously  related :  some  attributed  it 
to  grief,  others  to  assassination  or  hunger. 

Great  Pestilence,  1348. — A  sncceiBton  of  earthquakes  eonvaleed  Eoroj^ 
from  Poland  to  Calabria ;  and  although  Endand  escaped  this  calamity,  it  w« 
deluged  with  incessant  rain  from  June  to  Deoember.  In  August  the  plagjn 
appeared  in  Dorsetshire,  whence  it  gradually  extended  to  the  north  of  the 
island.  '  Many  of  its  victims  expired  in  six  hours ;  few  lingered  beyond  three 
^ys.  AU  the  cemeteries  of  London  were  soon  filled, — one  burial-ground  alone 

*  At  the  coronation  of  Riobard  11.  we  fint  meet  with  a  ceremony  which  waa  repeatcl 
at  that  of  the  Bnglish  kings  till  the  rmgn  of  William  [V. :  An  officer  called  the  Kiafi 
Champion,  clad  in  mail,  rides  into  Westminster  Hall,  and  by  his  herald  pcpclaini  a 
ehallenge  in  deflraoe  of  the  oionereh's  title  to  the  crown.  Baker,  in  his  Chroaides,  tsjn 
that  **  Sir  Jokn  Dfrnxk  and  Sir  BuUmin  FrwilU  both  claimed  the  ofBce  of  king's  cbB» 
|)ion,  but  it  was  adjudged  to  the  former,**  ia  whose  fiimily  it  is  now  hereditary. 

t  This  race  of  monarchs  was  particularly  unfbrtunate :— James  I.  was  kept  a  pn^°2 
fta  England  nineteen  years:  he  was  mnrdered  at  Ferth  in  1437.  James  IL  pensbed  » 
the  age  ef  twenty-nine  by  the  bursting  of  a  oannoa  at  Oie  siege  of  Boxbargh  eaiu% 
l46O;^Jamp0  III.,  after  being  defeated  by  rebete,  was  assassinated,  1488;— Janw  ir. 
perished  at  Flodden,  1513 ;— Queen  Mary  was  beheaded  after  being  imprisoned  niaeteea 
fears,  19B7;— Charles  I.,  her  grandMm.  perished  on  the  ecaffiiid,  l«49;--JaflBes  ILiTaa 
flriwen  Aon  bia  kiBgdOB,  1688,  iw^  diffd  ia  esUe* 


iteMMrSOO  V«1m  iaStf  4mmg  mvtfttk  wuHa,  It*  ravagM  Hren,  iMmvtvr, 
pnnapslly  confined  to  the  lowor  otdots.  From  m«n  the  prntilencft  extended  to 
the  brote  creatioxu 

SPANISH  PENINSULA. 

CA8TU.c.-«The  long  minority  of  Alpkonso  XI.,  1313,  wbs  dieturlMd 
like  that  of  his  fother  by  the  malries  of  the  houses  of  Lam  and  Harof 
bat  so  soon  as  he  assumed  the  reins  of  ffoyemment  himself,  he  Tigoi^ 
ously  repressed  all  domestic  troubles,  and,  uniting  Portugal  to  Aragont 
sained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Moors  in  1340.  Unfortimately  ha 
died  of  the  plague  at  tha  very  moment  he  was  about  to  inflict  thtt  most 
deadly  blow  on  the  Saracenic  power. 

Pedbo  tbc  Cruel,  1350.— This  prince  began  his  reign  with  the  mup* 
der  of  Leonora  de  Guzman,  his  father^s  mistress.  His  own  wife,  Blanche 
of  Bourbon,  being  committed  by  him  to  the  custody  of  the  uncle  of  Maria 
de  Padilla,  a  lady  whom  he  had  secretly  married,  soon  perished  by  poi- 
son. Such  was  his  unexampled  tyranny,  that  the  arbitrary  conduct  of 
his  predecessors,  Sancho  ana  Alphonso,  was  quite  forgotten.  The  nu- 
merous fugitives  from  his  despotic  cruelty  found  refuge  in  Aragon; 
ffaence,  with  Henry  of  Trastamare,  the  son  of  Leonora,  at  their  head, 
they  were  driven  mto  France.  Aided  by  the  celebrated  Bertrand  du 
Guesclin,  an  army  of  30,000  men  was  soon  raised  from  the  free  coinpa- 
nies,  and  by  their  help  Pedro  was  dethroned  without  a  blow,  1366.  'Die 
tyrant  escaped  to  Bordeaux,  where  he  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Ed- 
ward the  Black  Prince,  who  undertook  to  avenge  his  wrongs,  and 
marched  into  Spain  at  the  head  of  30,000  men.  'Hie  road  lay  through 
ttie  valley  of  Koncesvalles,  the  scene  of  the  fabulous  exploits  of  the 
renowned  Orlando.  It  was  then  the  depth  of  winter ;  the  snow  beat  in 
the  faces  of  his  troops,  while  to  cold  and  fatigue  was  added  the  want  of 
pTOTisions  in  a  barren  and  mountEunous  district.  The  two  armies  met 
in  the  plains  between  Navarete  and  Najera^— Henry  having  more  than 
100,000  men  under  his  banners,  while  the  army  of  the  Black  Prince 
scarcely  amounted  to  one-third  of  that  number.  Victory  favoured  the 
caase  of  Pedro,  and  Trastamare  was  compelled  to  flee,  1367.  Two 
years  after,  during  the  siege  of  Montiel,  the  two  brothers  met  by  chance 
m  the  tent  of  a  French  knight:  they  immediately  grappled ;  Pedro  threw 
Henry  on  the  floor,  but  in  the  struggle  was  despatched  by  the  poniard 
of  his  adversary. 

Henry  II.,  the  first  of  the  house  of  Trastamare,  now  succeeded  to  the 
ftrone,  and  governed  during  a  brief  and  fortunate  period.  He  had  to 
contend  against  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  son  of  Edward  III.  of  England* 
who  had  married  Constance,  daughter  of  Pedro  the  Cruel;  Granada, 
Portugal,  and  Navarre,  being  also  opposed  to  him.  He  defeated  the 
Portuguese  fleet  in  1370,  and  next  year  that  of  the  English  before  Ro- 
chelle;  and,  dying  in  1379,  left  his  crown  to  John  I.,  who  espoused 
Beatrice,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  of  Portugal,  stipulating  that  her  chil- 
dren should  succeed  to  the  throne  of  that  kingdom.  The  Portuguese 
attached  little  importance  to  this  arrangement,  which  sacrificed  their 
independence;  and,  when  Ferdinand  di^,  their  choice  fell  upon  John, 
son  of  Pedro  the  Justiciary.  Upon  this  the  Castilian  sovereign  imme- 
diately commenced  hostilities,  but  was  unsuccessful,  being  once  drives 
1>7  pestilence  from  before  the  waiki  of  Ltsb^m,  and  al  uiother  lime  de^ 


i^tted  bifqie  Hie  mlia  of  Aljabftrotts.  At  tbe  taniA  lime,  thd  Dske  of- 
Laneaflter  made  a  aeeoent  at  Corunna,  and  iras  proelamked  king  at  San- 
tiago de  Compostella;  his  farther  progress  was,  however,  prevented  by 
treaty. 

Henrv  in.  was  only  twelve  years  of  age  when  he  succeeded  his 
£ither,  John  I.  The  regency  had  been  distarbed,  as  usual,  by  civil  strife, 
vriiich  was  suppressed  when  the  king  assumed  the  government  in  1393. 
He  abolished  the  enormoas  pensions  which  had  been  granted  to  varioos 
ivembers  of  his  family  during  his  minority,  deprived  them  of  the  strong- 
Im^s  to  which  they  had  retired,  and  reduced  tnem  to  submission.  The 
BMtngiieee,  who  had  surprised  Badajoz,  were  defeated ;  and  tbe  pirates 
of  Tetuan  were  attacked  and  dispersed  in  1400.  Encouraged  by  these 
snpcesse^,  Henry  planned  a  war  against  the  Moors,  but  he  died  in  1406, 
leaving  an  iniant  son  fourteen  months  old. 

AjtAA0N.*-JAMCs  II.,  by  the  oonc^uest  of  Sardinia  in  1325,  was  recom- 
peinsed  for  the  loss  of  Sicily ;  this  acquisition,  however,  involved  the 
count]^  in  a  series  of  wars  with  Genoa,  which  occupied  the  whole  of 
the  rei^  of  Alpbonso  IV.  Pedro  the  Great,  who  succeeded  in  1396, 
ittaintamed  the  possession  of  Sardinia,  and  united  the  Balearic  Isles  to 
his  dominions,  wresting  them  from  James  IIL,  a  prince  of  a  younger 
biBDch  of  his  own  house.  In  alliance  with  Venice,  he  defeated  the 
Genoese  near  Algheri  in  1353,  and  shortly  after  aided  Henry  of  Trasta- 
ntare  to  win  the  crown  of  Castile.  His  son,  John  I.,  138€»,  continued 
Ifae  war  against  the  Genoese  with  success ;  and  at  his  death,  in  1394^ 
he  bequeathed  his  kincdom  to  his  brother  Martin,  with  whom  terminated, 
i»  1410,  the  house  of  Barcelona,  which  had  reigned  273  years. 

Portugal. — ^Diontsius,  sumamed  the  Just,  founded  the  university  of 
Coimbra,  and  encouraged  agriculture,  as  well  as  the  sciences,  and 
navigation,  and  commerce.  He  was  succeeded  in  1335  by  Alpboitso 
'IV.  the  Bold,  who  caused  the  assassination  of  Inez  de  Castro,  wbooi 
Ms  son  had  privately  married.  Pedro  I.  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his 
father  in  1357 ;  and  his  earliest  object  was  to  punish  the  cruel  assassins 
of  his  unfortunate  and  beloved  wife.  His  useful  laws  and  economical 
expenditure  made  his  loss  generally  deplored,  1367.  The  extinction  of 
the  legitimate  line  of  Alphonso  I.  m  1383,  in  the  person  of  Ferdinand 
1.,  was  followed  by  an  interregnum  of  eighteen  months.  Ferdinaod 
had  left  one  child,  an  illegitimate  daughter,  Beatrice.  Desirous  of 
]>lacing  her  on  his  Uirone,  he  united  her  at  an  earl^  age  to  John  of  Cas* 
tile,  1382,  and  bequeathed  the  sceptre  to  their  issue.  At  his  deatht 
which  happened  soon  after,  Don  John,  his  natural  brother,  took  adyan- 
tage  of  the  jealousies  of  the  two  provinces,  and  seized  on  the  eiowp. 
The  Castilian  king  upon  this  laid  siege  to  Lisbon;  failing,  howerer,ia 
his  attacks,  the  cortes,  in  the  year  1385,  elected  Don  John,  by  whom 
the  country  was  soon  cleared  of  invaders. 

THE  CHURCH. 

Great  Schism. — ^Boniface  VIII.,  who  succeeded  to  the  tiara  in  19^ 
v^as  the  last  of  the  great  popes,  the  heirs,  so  to  speak,  of  Gregory  VH* 
He  proposed  to  complete  the  mighty  work  of  his  predecessors  by  sub- 
jecting all  the  kings  of  the  earth  to  the  pontifical  authority ;  but  at  the 
end  eT  tbe  thirteenth  century  tbe  condition  of  the  wwrld  had  greatly 
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dianged,  for  society  was  beginning  to  emerge  fctftn  feudal  anarchy, 
onder  the  shield  of  a  power  capable  of  maintaining  public  peace.  Eyen 
in  the  darkness  and  confusion  of  the  ninth  century,  the  papacy  had 
failed  in  its  enterprises.  It  was  therefore  to  no  purpose  that,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth,  Boniface,  in  the  council  held  at  Rome, 
1302,  composed  the  famous  decretal  Unam  Sanctam^  which  asserts  that 
the  temporal  power  is  inferior  to  the  spiritual,  and  that  the  pope  has  the 
right  of  appointing,  correcting,  and  deposing  sovereigns.  Philip  the 
Fair,  against  whom  this  was  manifestly  aimed,  replied  by  accusing^  the 
pontiff  of  heresy,  simony,  and  other  crimes, — a  charge  wnich  is  said  to 
nave  caused  the  death  of  his  holiness.  The  dispute,  however,  was 
amicably  settled  by  his  successor  in  1303.  The  residence  of  the 
•opreme  pontiff  was  now  transferred  from  Italy  to  France  ;  and  Cle- 
ment V.  made  Avignon  the  capital  of  the  papacy.  This  *'  Babylonish 
captivity,"  as  it  was  derisively  called,  lasted  seventy-two  years.  On 
4e  decease  of  Gregory  XL,  in  1378,  two  popes  were  elected:  Urban 
VI,  was  acknowled^d  by  the  greater  part  of  the  empire,  also  by  Bohe- 
mia, Hungary,  and  England ;  Clement  YII.  was  recognised  as  legiti- 
laate  in  France,  Spain,  and  Scotland.  The  former  resided  at  Rome, 
the  latter  at  Avignon.  This  great  schism  of  the  West  lasted  fifty-one 
jwn :  it  was  extinguished  by  the  abdication  of  Clement  VIII.  in  1499. 
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1378.  Urban  VI.  1378.  Clement  VII. 

1389.  Boni£M:e  IX.  1394.  Benedict  XIII. 

1404.  Innocent  VII. 
1406.  Gregory  XII.,  de- 
posed and  replaced  by 
409.  Alexander  V. 
1410.  John  XXIII.    (!Z^re«  popes  instead  of  two). 

lliis  dispute  was  terminated  by  the  council  of  Constance,  in  1414, 
which  deposed  the  three  popes,  Gregory,  John,  and  Benedict,  and  con- 
ftnad  the  papacy  on 

1417.  Martin  V.  1424.  Clement  VIII.  (antipope.) 

Aboat  1360,  WiCKLirri;  began  to  expose  *e  conuption  of  the  clergy, 
which  paved  tiie  way  for  the  Reformation  in  England.  Twenty  years 
afterwards,  he  made  known  to  the  people  the  records  of  divine  truth,  by 
the  first  English  translation  of  the  Bible.  It  was  now  that  more  for- 
cibiy  fiian  ever  he  raised  his  powerfiil  voice  against  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
sohstantiation ;  and  above  all,  he  boldly  declared  that  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tues  alone  are  the  sole  foundation  of  our  belief.  His  followers,  by 
way  of  reproach,  were  termed  "  Lollards."* 

Tbe  Fuloellants.— This  sect,  which  appeared  duriD||r  the  ^reat  pestiience 
(V  1348,  imagined  that  scourging  was  the  only  means  of  procunng  a  remiBsion 
n  the  divine  punishment.  It  originated  in  Hungary,  and  gradually  spread  over 
toe  central  parts  of  Europe :  it  was  excluded  from  France,  buf  reached  Eng- 
l«hdinl349. 

The  Bianchi.— In  the  summer  of  1399,  a  sect  of  fanati^  suddenlv  arose  in 
Ittly  called  Bianchi,  from  the  long  white  garments  they  wore.  Their  faces 
Were  covered  with  a  veil,  that  they  might  not  be  known.    They  walked  in 

~"  ■  . .  -.  I  y... ..        .  - I  . 

,  \h  word  of  doubtful  origin :  probaUy  ttwa  Walter  Lollanl,  a  German,  13U»;  or  ftrnt 
UUvdior  Loilaids,  Uu  pnisenorGotasect  thus  naaod  la  Btataat,  laOB. 
36* 
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procession  firofti  town  to  town,  following  a  targe  cracifiji,  and:  »«■!« 
Doautiful  hymn  of  the  Romish  church,  "  Stc4)at  mater  dolorosa." 
restricted  themselves  to  bread  and  water.  A  remarkable  ahhough  transieot 
reformation  of  manners  has  been  ascribed  to  their  iFifluencc.  They  wers 
opposed  by  the  pope,  and  strictly  prohibited  both  in  France  and  Enghmd.  Tha 
foanders  of  this  sect  are  said  to  have  come  from  Britain ;  and  their  desciiptiai 
corresponds  to  a  certua  extent  with  that  of  the  itinerant  priests  in  1382. 

INVENTIONS,  &c. 

The  Marhtee's  Compass.  —  In  this  century  many  new  inventions,  br 
■econding  the  exertions  of  genius,  accelerated  the  progress  of  knowledge  aod 
civilisation.  The  chief  of  these  were  the  construction  of  the  mariner's  compass, 
and  the  manufacture  of  linen  paper.  The  Chinese  were  acquainted  with  tbo 
polarity  of  the  magnetic  needle  so  early  as  1131 ;  and  they  assign  the  inventioii 
of  the  compass  to  1108  b.c.  This  instrunient  was  probably  introdaced  into 
Europe  by  the  Saracens;  but  only  came  into  general  use  at  theendof  tiia 
century.  The  pretensions  of  Flayio  Gioia  of  Almafi  have  been  long  detected: 
indeed  it  is  doubtful  if  such  a  person  ever  existed.  A  more  fearless  spirit  ot 
maritime  adventure  soon  arose,  and  its  fruits  in  the  next  century  were  tne  dis* 
covery  of  the  New  World. 

Linen  Paper.— The  revival  of  learning  in  the  fourteenth  century  caHed  for 
cheaper  materiab  than  the  parchment  in  general  use.  Paper  made  from  cotton 
appec^v  to  have  been  known  as  early  as  1100.  The  Arabians  assert  that  coitm 
imper  had  been  manufactured  at  Samarcand  in  the  eighth  century,  the  method 
having  been  mtroduced  from  China.  Though  linen  paper  was  very  little  known 
till  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  it  is  an  unreasonable  scepticism  to 
doubt  its  use  m  the  West  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth.  Pace  da  Fabianoof 
Treviso  is  said  to  have  been  its  inventor ;  but  subsequent  researches  place  him 
in  the  same  rank  of  fabulous  persons,  as  Fiavio  Gioia  and  the  viMok  Schwvts. 


FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 


Greek  Empire  and  the  East.— 1402,  Invasion  of  Tamerlane — Mohammed  L 
— 1425,  John  Paleologu»«<-Humades  and  Scanderbeg,^-1448,  ConitantiiM 
Palseoiogus.  — 1451,  Mohammed  IL-^1453,  Coofitantuiofile  taken- by  tbi 
^     Turks.>~14d0,  Siege  of  Rhodes— Baj^et  II^. 

Germany.— 1400,  Robert.— 14X0,  Siginnond;-'1414»  Council  of  Coostieee^ 
Hussite  War.— 143d,  Peace  of  Iglau — 1438,  Austrian  Hoa8e.»>1464,  l&n» 
tine  and  AJbertine  Houses.— 1479,  Victory  at  Gulnegate.^-1493,  Maiittiliia 
I.— 1495,  Diet  of  Worms;  Imperial  Chamber^—ldOO,  Six  Circles. 

France. — 1407,  Civil  War:  Burgundians  and  Armagnacs. — ^1415,  Defeat  < 
Agincourt.--1420,  Treaty  of  Troyes.— 1422,  Charles  VII.— 1423,  Defeat  H 
VemeuiL  — 1429,  Joan  <rf"  Arc— 1461,  Louis  XL— 1477,  Charles  of  Bif- 
gundy  killed  at  Nancy.— 1479,  Swisis  League.— 1483,  Charles  VIII.— 1495» 
Naples  conquered — Victory  of  Fomovo. 

Britain.— 1401,  Sawtree  burnt  for  Heresy.— 1413,  Henry  V.— 1415,  AffW- 
COURT.— 1423,  Henry  VI.— Bedford,  Regent.— 1444,  Truce  of  Tour^-Ja* 
Cade.-tWARs  op  the  Roses:  1455,  BatUe  of  St.  Albans:  1460,  of  Wake- 
field Green.— 1461,  House  of  York:  Edward  IV 1471,  Battle  of  Bar- 

nett;  1483,  of  Tewkesbury— Jane  Shore— Edward  V._Richard  HL— H85, 
TuDOBs :  Henry  Vlt  -1487,  Simiiel,  aod  Peckin  Wacbeck. 
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Italiak  pEKurstJi^.f— 1400,  John  de  M«diei.— 1484,  Oobsio  1.^1435,  Al* 
phonso  V.  of  Ntiples.— 1460,  Defeat  at  Sanio.*-1466,  Galeazzo  Sfona.— 
1469,  Lorenzo  de  Medici.— 1485,  Revolt  of  Nobles. 

Spanish  Peninsula. — 1406,  John  II.  of  Castile — ^Alvarez  de  Luna — ^Fower 
of  Grandmaster  of  the  Three  Orders.  — 1409,  Martin  Y.  of  Aragon  and 
Sicily.— 1419,  John  II.  of  Navarre.— 1452,  Don  Carlos  defeated  at  Aibar.— 
Roussillon  and  Cerdagne  sold  to  France.  — 1454,  Henry  IV. — Invasion  of 
Granada.  — 1465,  Deposition  of  Henry.  — 1474,  Isabella. — 1479,  Union  of 
Castile  and  Aragon.— 1480,  Inquisition.— 1492,  Conquest  of  Granada. 

Chitrch. — 1409,  Hussites.  — 1414,  Sixteenth  General  Council,  CoDstanee.-* 
1429,  End  of  Schism  of  the  West— 1439,  Council  of  Florence.— 1454,  SL 
Francis  de  Paulo  founds  the^rder  of  Miniau. 

IjrvBNTiONS  AND  Discov£Riss.-^1440,  Carriages. — 1449,  Felt  Hats.-^Paintiiif 
in  Oil.— 1461,  FiHgraving  on  Copper— First  Silk  Manufacture. — 1450,  Print- 
ing. — 1474,  First  Lithotomic  Operation.  — 1495,  Algebra.  — 1486,  Cape  olf 
Giood  H<^. — 1492,  America  discovered. 

Literature  and  Art. — Poggio,  L.  Valla,  Pulci,  Politian,  Pico  Mirandoi% 
Manutius  Aldus,  /to/.— Budsus,  Fr. — ^Villena,  J.  de  Mena,  iSip.-~Lydgate9 
Fortescue,  Littleton,  Cazton,  Eng. — ^Thomas  a  Kempia,  Reuchlin,  Gerwu 

GREEK  EMPIRE. 

Fall  of  Constantinople. — ^The  destmction  of  the  Greek  CTSpirewas 
for  a  time  delayed  by  the  invasions  of  Tamerlane,  so  that  Manitel,  who 
had  visited  the  west  of  Europe  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  succours  from 
the  Latin  powers,  returned  to  his  capital,  where  he  reigned  many  years 
in  prosperity  and  peace.  In  1425,  the  crown  descended  to  John  Palj^» 
ohjogvs  II.,  who,  with  a  design  of  healhog  the  schism  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  churches,  attended  the  council  of  Ferrara,  1438* 
Had  this  visit  failed  in  its  object,  still  the  revival  of  Greek  literature  in 
Italy  by  the  learned  men  in  the  emperor's  train  would  have  been  ample 
compensation.  On  his  decease,  in  1448,  the  throne  was  occupied  for  the 
last  time  by  one  of  its  natiTe  sovereigns,  Oonstantinr  pALiEOLoeus. 
He  was  soon  attacked  by  the  yoan^  and  ambitious  Mohammed  II.,  who 
laid  siege  to  his  capital  in  the  spring  of  1453.  The  emperor,  havtiHr 
implored  in  vain  the  assistance  of  the  Latin  princes  of  Europe,  was  left 
with  only  7000  or  8000  men  to  contend  against  a  victorious  rival  at  the 
head  of  360,000.  Fourteen  batteries,  mounting  guns  of  enormous  call» 
bre,  poured  their  destructive  fire,  night  and  day,  against  the  ancient 
walls.  The  various  operations  of  the  siege  were  conducted  with  the 
greatest  impetuosity  on  both  sides ;  while  uie  failin?  spirits  of  the  gar« 
nson  and  citizens  were  revived  by  the  timely  arnval  of  five  heavily 
laden  ships  of  war,  that  had  broken  through  the  line  of  the  enemy's  fleetp 
and  caused  a  loss  of  12,000  men.  Although  this  was  the  only  attempt 
made  to  succour  Constantinople,  it  so  discouraged  the  sultan,  that  he 
was  about  to  withdraw  his  troops,  when  the  devoted  city  was  entirely 
surrounded  by  transporting  some  of  the  lighter  Ottoman  vessels  over 
a  narrow  isthmus  into  the  inner  part  of  the  harbour.  The  terms  of 
capitulation  which  Mohammed  now  ofiered  were  such  as  the  religion  of 
Constantine  forbade  him  to  accept.  Preparations  were  accordingly 
made  for  a  fierce  struggle^  a^d  while  the  Greeks  dedicated  the  whole 
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niglft  of  d8th  May  to  prayer,  the  besiegrtng  caoap  was  alieady  filled  witli 
the  shoats  of  yictory.  At  daybreak,  the  city  was  violently  attacked  on 
all  sides ;  the  ralour  of  the  Christians  long  rendered  the  event  doubtful, 
and  the  fortune  of  that  day  might  have  been  different,  but  for  the  retreat 
dT  Justiniani,  the  Genoese  commander,  and  his  auxiliaries.  A  gigantic 
janizary,  named  Hassan,  was  the  first  to  climb  the  shattered  rampart, 
and  though  precipitated  into  thb  ditch,  he  had  shown  the  practicability 
of  the  enterprise.  Palaeologus  fell  by  an  unknown  hand,  resisting  to 
the  last;  and  with  him  the  tate  of  his  capital  was  decided,  after  a  siege 
of  fifty-three  days,  29th  May  1453.  Constantinople  was  sacked,  and 
its  inhabitants  became  the  prey  of  the  victors.  In  the  destruction  of  the 
libraries,  posterity  has  to  regret  the  loss  of  120,000  manuscripts. 

The  dissolution  of  the  Greek  empire  now  proceeded  step  by  step.  "  Every 
province  was  in  turn  subdued ;  the  limbs  were  lopped  off  one  by  one  ;  and  tbe 
majesty  of  the  Roman  name  was  ultimately  connned  to  the  walls  of  Constant 
tino{)le.  Before  Mohammed  II.  planted  his  cannon  against  them,  he  had 
deprived  the  expiring  empire  of  every  hope  of  succour  or  delay.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  Constantinople  should  fall ;  but  the  magnanimous  resignation  of  her 
emperor  bestows  an  honour  upon  her  fall,  which  her  prosperity  seldom  earned. 
The  long  deferred  but  inevitable  moment  arrived,  and  the  last  of  the  Cssbtb 
folded  round  him  the  imperial  mantle,  and  remembered  the  name  which  he 
represented  in  the  dignity  of  heroic  death.'' — ^Hallam's  Middle  Ages. 

OTTOMAN  EMPIRE  AND  TURKEY. 

IirvABiojr  Of  Tamerlane. — In  1402,  Tamerlane  invaded  the  Ottoman 
empire,  after  provoking  Bajazet  by  menacing  letters,  in  which  he  was 
compared  to  an  insect  The  sultan  was  at  this  time  besieging  Constan- 
ttoople,  when  hastily  breaking  np  his  camp  before  that  city,  he  marched 
against  the  Mongols,  who  were  attacking  Angora,  in  Asia  Minor.  Here, 
<m  the  28th  July,  he  gave  battle  on  the  ground  where  Pompey  defeated 
the  army  of  Mithridates.  The  combat  was  prolonged  during  three 
days  and  two  nights,  and  140,000  men  were  left  dead  on  that  terrible 
field  of  slaughter.  The  Turks  were  completely  routed,  and  Bajazet 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  by  whom  (according  to  thewestera 
historians,  whose  testimony  is  not  confirmed  by  the  Persians)  he  was 
carried  about  enclosed  in  an  iron  cage  until  his  death.  Fortunately  faf 
Europe,  the  want  of  ships  checked  the  progress  of  Tamerlane  on  the 
shores  of  the  Hellespont  and  Bosporus.  The  victor  now  returned  to 
8an»rcand,  whence  his  ambition,  which  the  snows  of  seventy  winters 
bad  not  cooled,  hurried  him  to  China,  hoping  to  add  that  country  to  his 
toqtttsitlons ;  but  he  did  not  live  to  realize  his  project,  having  died  at 
Otrar,  Ist  April  1405.  The  fate  of  his  kingdom  was  similar  to  that  oi 
Alexander,  whose  place  it  nearly  occupied.  From  a  portion  of  Ibis 
immense  dominion  his  descendant  Baber,  in  the  next  century,  formed 
the  empire  of  the  Great  Mogul  in  India. 

,  The  invasion  now  described,  and  dissensions  among  the  sons  of  Ba« 
j^zet,  nearly  compromised  the  existence  of  the  Ottoman  state ;  but  the 
Tictory  of  Semendria,  gained  by  Musa  over  the  Emperor  Sigismond  in 
1412,  restored  to  the  Crescent  its  former  glory,  and  Uie  pacific  policy 
oi  Mohammed  I.  secured  the  conquests  of  his  predecessors.  Constan- 
tinople, however,  still  remained  insulated  in  Uie  midst  of  barbarians, 
having  no  means  of  communication  with  the  rest  of  Europe  except  by 
the  G^ume  oroisas.    h  owed  the  prdongatioa  of  its  mi»»^le  ecfl^ 
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jfanuel  with  a  pretender,  in  1422,  exposed,  him  to  the  veogeance  of  . 
Amurath  n.,  who  besieged  Constantinople  with  an  army  of  200,000 
men;  from  which  danger,  however,  the  capital  escaped  for  the  present. 

HuNiADES.  —  A  formidable  armament  for  the  relief  of  Constantinople 
was  preparing  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  which  the  sultan  resolved  to 
anticipate.  The  Turks  invaded  Servia,  and  took  Semendria  in  1435, 
yet  all  their  efforts  were  unavailing  against  Belgrade,  defended  by  John 
Huniades.  This  hero,  from  an  obscure  origin,  had  risen  by  his  talents 
to  the  command  of  the  Hungarian  armies ;  and  the  epithet  of  brigand, 
which  the  infidels  added  to  his  name,  attests  the  hatred  with  which  he 
was  re^rded  by  them.  Through  his  influence  Ladislaus  of  Poland 
obtained  the  crown  of  Hungary,  1440,  in  return  for  which  important 
service  he  had  received  the  dignity  of  Wajrwode  of  Transylvania.  In 
1442,  and  the  subsequent  year,  Ladislaus  and  Huniades  gained  several 
advantages  over  the  Turks,  so  that  Amurath  demanded  a  truce  for  ten 
years ;  upon  which,  satisfied  with  having  restored  peace  to  his  domin« 
ions,  he  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son  Mohammed  II.,  and  retired  among 
the  dervises  of  Magnesia,  1443.  The  imprudent  zeal  of  Pope  Euge- 
nius  IV.  caused  the  treaty  to  be  broken  the  same  year  it  was  made,— 
a  circumstance  which  drew  Amurath  from  his  seclusion.  Meeting  the 
Hungarians  near  Varna,  he  was  long  unable  to  make  any  impression  on 
tiieir  gallant  band  of  24,000  warriors ;  but  the  impetuosity  of  Ladislaus 
cost  him  his  life,  and  produced  a  panic  which  ended  in  a  sanguinair 
defeat.  Duriiig  the  minority  of  the  Austrian  prince  who  succeeded* 
Huniades  was  governor  of  Hungary,  and,  in  the  course  of  an  adminis* 
tration  of  twelve  years,  showed  in  how  eminent  a  degree  he  united  the 
talents  of  a  statesman  and  of  a  wanior.  He  formed  an  alliance  with 
Scanderbeg,  the  Hero  of  Albania,  and  after  employing  two  years  in 
placing  his  own  country  in  a  state  of  defence,  crossed  the  Danube  at 
the  head  of  22,000  men  to  join  that  prince.  Though  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Turks,  the  battle  was  continued  during  three  days,  and 
terminated  in  the  destruction  of  the  Christian  army,  1448.  The  brother 
of  Huniades  and  a  great  number  of  men  of  rank  were  among  the  slain; 
and  Amurath  lost  34,000  warriors,  many  of  whose  bodies  were  flung 
into  a  neighbouring  river  to  conceal  his  disaster. 

Scanderbeg. — Amurath  II.,  after  this  triumph,  had  retired  once  more 
to  the  solitudes  of  Magnesia,  where  a  mutiny  of  the  janizaries  did  not 
allow  him  to  remain.  Being  forced  to  resume  the  government  after  a 
second  abdication,  he  directed  his  forces  against  Albania,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  had  revolted  on  the  return  of  the  young  Scanderbeg  (Alexan- 
der Bey),  who  had  been  sent  as  hostage  to  Amurath  by  his  father. 
Prince  John  Castriot  The  permanent  army  of  the  Albanian  prince 
consisted  of  8000  horse  and  7000  foot,  which  insignificant  force  resisted, 
during  twenty-three  years,  all  the  attacks  of  two  formidable  warriors. 
Amurath  is  said  to  have  died  at  Adrianople  of  chagrin  at  his  failure  in 
the  siege  of  Croia,  1451 ;  and  Scanderbeg  perished  of  a  violent  fever  at 
Lissa  in  1467.  When  this  place  was  afterwards  captured  by  the  HTurks, 
they  exhumed,  with  religious  respect,  the  mortal  remains  of  the  hero, 
and  suspended  round  their  neck:s  in  gold  or  silver  frames  the  smallest 
portions  of  his  bones  as  amulets  to  impart  strength  and  courage.  The 
Castriots  took  refuge  in  Naples,  and  the  descendants  of  as  Albanian 
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ootonjr  Whieh  accompanied  them  are  9^1  to  Be  foand  in  Calabria,  pi«k 
serving  almost  unchanged  the  language  and  maimers  of  their  fathers. 

Mohammed  II.,  following  the  advice  of  his  father,  determined  to 
reduce  Constantinople.  An  army  of  260,000  men,  aided  by  a  fleet  of 
300  sail,  appeared  before  the  imperial  city,  which  was  besieged  for  the 
twenty-ninth  time  since  its  foundation.  After  two  months  the  Greek 
empire  was  terminated  by  the  fall  of  the  capital,  and  its  subjects  were 
scattered  as  slaves  over  all  the  Ottoman  empire.  Various  means  were 
used  to  recall  to  the  deserted  city  those  inhabitants  who  had  fled,  but  it 
was  long  before  they  returned  in  any  considerable  number,  although  per- ' 
feet  toleration  of  their  religion  was  granted. 

Being  now  master  of  the  metropolis,  the  sultan  claimed  the  island  of 
Rhodes,  occupied  by  the  knights  of  Saint  John,  as  a  dependency  of  hie 
empire.  His  demand  for  tribute  was  haughtily  rejected ;  and  important 
affairs  soon  called  his  attention  to  another  quarter.  Pope  Calixtus  ID. 
was  labouring  to  unite  the  selfish  and  impolitic  princes  of  the  West  in 
an  offensive  treaty  against  the  Ottomans.  Mohammed,  unwilling  to  be 
surprised,  marched  to  lay  siege  to  Belgrade,  at  the  head  of  150,000  men, 
while  200  small  vessels  blockaded  it  on  the  side  of  the  Danube,  1456. 
Here  the  sultan  was  less  fortunate  than  he  had  been  at  Constantinople; 
for  he  was  defeated  by  Huniades,  who  unhappily  perished  in  the  veiy 
hour  of  triumph.  But  this  check  to  his  arms  only  turned  them  ii^ 
another  direction ;  and  the  duchy  of  Athens,  possessed  since  1364  by  the 
Florentine  house  of  Acciaiuoli,  was  destroyed,  as  was  the  indepeBdenee 
of  Trebizond,  Servia,  and  Bosnia,  not  long  afterwards.  The  Venetians 
alone  made  any  important  resistance  after  the  reduction  of  Albania,  and 
their  devastating  incursions  on  the  seacoasts  of  Greece  gave  rise  to  the 
solemn  vow  of  Mohammed  11.,  offered  up  in  all  the  mosques  in  his 
dominions,  pledging  himself  and  his  subjects  to  the  entire  extirpation 
of  Christianity,  1469.  The  very  next  year,  in  fact,  a  powerful  Turkish 
fleet,  the  largest  armament  that  had  appeared  in  those  seas  since  the 
time  of  Xerxes,  attacked  the  island  of  Negropont,  and  massacred  all  the 
inhabitants  of  its  capital.  The  signal  defeats  suffered  before  Scutari 
and  Lepanto  were  counteracted  by  the  acquisition  of  Caffa  in  the  Crimea, 
a  town  which,  for  two  centuries,  had  been  in  the  power  of  the  Genoese, 
and  was  the  mart  of  all  the  productions  of  the  North  and  the  East. 

In  1480,  the  sultan  earned  into  execution  his  long-meditated  plan 
against  the  island  of  Rhodes.  One  hundred  thousand  men,  commanded 
by  a  renegade  of  the  imperial  house  of  the  Pal»ologi,  appeared  off  ittf 
shores,  but  only  to  suffer  defeat.  After  an  attack,  prolonged  during 
three  months,  Misithes  was  forced  to  yield  to  the  firmness  of  Peter 
d'Aubusson,  grand-master,  whose  wise  government  of  thirty  years  was  . 
productive  of  glory  and  prosperity  to  the  knights  of  his  order.  To  efface 
the  impression  of  this  repulse,  Mohammed  resolved  to  send  two  expedi- 
tions simultaneously  against  the  East  and  West;  but  death  surprised 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  projects  in  May  1481. 

The  two  great  secrets  of  Mohammed's  military  success  were  rapidity  and 
secrecy ;  but  still  he  is  far  firom  meriting  the  praise  that  has  been  lavished  on  ^ 
his  generalship.    Although  acts  of  monstrous  ferocity  have  been  imputed  to  - 
him,  he  was  a  friend  to  letters,  founded  a  public  library,  instituted  two  acade* 
mies  (Medresse),  and  was  frequently  present  at  the  discussions  of  their  learned 
members,  disuibuting  rewards  to  the  most  distinguished  orators  and  poets,  fie' 


nieiDstnicted  in  history  uid  geomphy,  «nd  eonld  conyene  in  Qmk,  LatiB, 
'  iMfiEni^,  Arabic,  and  P^rdan.  It  was  ttiis  prince  wh6  legalized  fratricide, 
■npportioff  the  decrees  of  his  oode  by  the  maznn  of  the  Koran,  that  confusion 
is  worse  Unn  murder. 

Mohammed  left  two  sons,  Bajazct  11.  and  Zizim.  While  the  elder 
was  engaged  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  the  younger  laid  claim  to  thd 
empire,  and  the  troops  of  Asia  declared  in  his  favour.  Beaten  near  Brusa 
by  tke  Grand  Vizier  Achmet,  Zizim  fled  from  one  retreat  to  another, 
Qnti]  he  found  an  asylum  in  Rhodes.  He  was  demanded  by  the  sultan, 
but  the  kmghts  refused  to  give  him  up,  and  afterwards  sent  him  to 
France,  where  he  was  kept  prisoner,— Bajazet  readily  paying  an  annual 
sam  of  35,000  ducats  to  ensdre  his  captivity.  He  died  in  1495,  of  poi* 
son  administered,  it  has  been  insinuated,  with  the  connivance  of  Pope 
Alexander  VI. 

A  quarrel  between  two  tributary  princes  of  the  respective  empires  was 
the  pretext  for  hostilities  between  Bajazet  and  the  Sultan  of  Egypt. 
The  former  was  at  first  unsuccessful,  and  suffered  defeat  at  Issus  in 
Cilicia,  1488;  but  more  fortunate  in  Europe,  he  reduced  Moldavia, 
Bosnia,  and  Croatia,  and  succoured  the  Moors  of  Granada  against  the 
Spaniards. 

GERMANY. 

The  Italian  expeditions,  whioh  had  again  been  suspended  under 
Weneeslans,  were  leviyed,  in  1400,  by  his  successor  the  elector  pala- 
tine, RoBBBT  of  Bavaria,  who  endeavoured  to*  open  his  way  to  Rome  by 
the  rain  of  the  Visconti,  then  absolute  masters  of  the  Milanese ;  but  his 
defeat  en  the  lake  of  Guarda  proved  that  Italy  was  for  ever  lost  to  the 
Germans.  On  the  death  of  Robert,  disunion  ag^ain  arose  in  the  electoral 
diet;  and  a  tnple  schism  divided  at  the  same  time  the  empire  and  the 
charoh*  The.  electors  favonred  at  once  the  deposed  Emperor  Wences- 
laoa,  his  broiler  Sigismond,  and  Jossus  of  Moravia,  his  cousin :  by  the 
inAi  of  thia  last,  however,  in  1411,  all  the  suffrages  were  united  in  sup- 
pert  of  Si«i8MON6<,  king  of  Hungiory  and  elector  of  Brandenburg. 

Under  a  prince  already  possessing  the  rank  of  elector  and  the  crown 
^  Hungary,  with  the  prospect  of  succeeding  to  the  throne  of  Bohemia, 
the  imperial  pewer  seemea  about  to  regain  its  former  fatness.  But 
the  8UGe€«iful  aUacks  of  the  Ottomans,  the  necessity  of  re-establishing 
dier  among  chusehmen,  and,  above  all,  a  religious  war  in  Bohemia, 
prevented  Sieismond  from  restoring  the  throne  of  &e  Caesaris  to  its 
aaei^it  sploadour. 

Htssrne  War.— The  eouncil  of  Constance,  1414,  which  was  expected 
tohave  effected  a  universal  reconciliation  in  Christendom,  only  imper- 
ftedy  attained  this  noble  end,  and  was  for  the  empire  in  particular  a 
B*w  <»n8e  of  ^discord  and  misfertune.  This  assembly  condemned  to  the 
•take  Jchn  Hues  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  who  had  propagated  in  Bohemia 
'tile  doctrines  of  our  own  Wickliffe ;  and  the  news  that  the  cruel  sentence 
was  executed,  inspired  some  of  their  followers  with  a  deep  desire  of 
livenge.  They  took  arms  under  John  of  Zisca,  and  massacred  the 
isnate  oi  Prague.  King  Wenoeedaus  of  Bohemia  died  of  fright ;  and 
,fii^smond  was  unable  to  prevent  the  states-general  of  the  kingdom  from 
nmticg  with  the  rebels.  Compelled  to  fight  against  his  own  subjects, 
h»  at  first  met  with  contmual  levejpsesi  and  was  unable  to  protect  the 
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^mf^ire  agaioBt  ihe  incnrsioiis  <^  the  Taboiites.  At  lengfli  the  conces- 
sions made  by  tbe  council  of  Basle  ha?uig  led  to  the  submissioa  of  the 
states,  their  chief,  Procopius,  could  not  prolong  the  war ;  and  hia  defeat 
in  1434  was  followed  by  the  pacification  of  Iglau.  The  King  of 
Hungary  died,  after  having  restored  tranquillity  to  his  dominions;  and 
with  Sigismond  perished  the  royal  house  of  Luxemburg,  1437. 

House  of  Austria. — ^Albert  II.,  duke  of  Austria,  the  son-isrlaw  of 
Sigismond,  and  sovereign  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  was  elected  King 
of  the  Romans  in  1438.  During  his  brief  reign  of  two  years,  he  refomiM 
many  abuses  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  moderated  the  forau* 
dable  power  of  the  secret  tribunal  of  Westphalia.  To  suppress  private 
wars  and  establish  public  security  on  a  sohd  foandation,  he  proposed  to 
divide  the  empire  into  several  cantons  or  circles,  each  under  a  direetor 
and  captain-general,  chaiged  with  maintaining  peace;  but  -various 
obstacles  hindered  die  execution  of  this  project.  Albert  died  on  his 
return  from  an  expedition  against  the  Ottomans  who  had  invaded 
Bohemia.  His  loss  was  regarded  as  a  calamity  to  his  subjects  and  to 
Europe  generally,  his  power  and  talents  being  deemed  the  best  defenee 
of  Christendom  against  the  arms  of  the  infidels. 

The  conduct  of  Frederick  HI.,  who  succeeded  in  1440,  made  the 
death  of  his  predecessor  more  severely  felt.  In  consequence  of  AiSe^ 
.  eoces  with  his  brother  Albert,  he  could  not  for  two  years  after  his 
election  visit  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  receive  the  imperial  crown.  Gained 
by  the  flattering  presents  of  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Bnigiwdy,  he 
surrendered  all  the  ancient  claims  of  the  empire  over  the  duchies  df 
Brabant  and  Limburg,  with  the  countships  of  Holland,  Zealand,  and 
Hainault,  and  the  lordship  of  Friesland.  Nor  was  he  more  eapable  of 
maintaining  the  orivileges  of  the  Germanic  church  against  the  lioly  sea. 
The  desire  of  b%ng  orowned  at  Rome  induced  him  to  attempt  a  raeo*- 
cUiation  between  the  states  o£  Germany  which  had  adopted  the  opittDOB 
of  the  council  of  Basle  and  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  After  mutual  conee*- 
sions,  a  treaty  of  union  was  signed  at  the  diet  of  Fraidcfort;  mud 
subsequently,  in  another  assembly,  the  Gennank  concosdat  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  pragmatic  sanction  of  Meata,  1448.  Idle  projaDlb  of 
ambition  now  filled  the  mind  of  Frederick,  and  withdrew  his  atsamiatt 
from  the  government  of  the  empife,  which  was  a  piey  to  eml  -wve,  it 
the  very  tune  when,  in  his  heieditaiy  domimcHis,  he  was  eonteiidiBg 
against  his  own  brother. 

The  Elector  of  Saxony,  Frederick  the  Good,  the  firm  friend  and  allj 
of  the  emperor,  died  in  1464,  leaving  two  sons,  Ertaest  and  Albert.  The 
former  succeeded  to  Thurin^a  and  the  electorate,  and  was  the  fewMt 
of  the  Ernestine  house,  which  reigned  in  Saxony  until  1648,  and  -frotfi 
whence  issued  the  branches  of  Weimar,  Gotha,  Gobourg,  Meimngao, 
and  Hildburghausen.  Albert,  who  had  Misnta,  was  the  root  of  tbm 
Albertine  family :  this  dynasty  succeeded  to  the  electorate  of  Saxonyt 
and  filled  the  Polish  throne  from  1697  to  1763. 

Hie  death  of  the  emperor's  brother  and  the  treaty  of  Frankfort  havii^r 
restored  tranquillity  to  Germany,  all  eyes  were  directed  to  liie  rapn 
conquests  of  the  Ottomans  ;  but  even  the  palhetic  exhortations  of  Pop^ 
Nicholas  Y.,  Calixtus  III.,  and  Pibs  H.,  faQed  to  excite  the  ardour  <f 
the  crusades.    Tbe  minds  of  the  people' were  otherwise  occupied;  mt 


llkb  ehnreh  probably  fe}t  more  apprehension  at  &e  spread  of  Die  Hnssite 
doctrines  than  at  the  victories  of  the  infidels. 

While  the  weak  Frederick  still  wore  a  crown  which  he  was  incapable 
of  protectingr,  Charles  the  Bold,  sorereiffn  duke  of  Burgundy,  Franche- 
Comte,  Artois,  and  Flanders,  aspired  to  nie  regal  digni^.  Negotiations 
on  this  matter  were  opened  with  the  emperor;  but  at  the  very  moment 
the  dnke  thought  the  object  of  his  ambition  within  his  grasp,  the  other 
Ranged  his  mind,  and  ^stily  quitted  Treves,  where  the  two  contracting 
parties  had  met.  Charles  soon  sought  an  opportunity  of  avenginff  this 
slight;  but  his  forces  being  exhausted  durinff  the  long  siege  of  Neuss, 
lie  was  glad  to  purchase  a  cessation  of  hostilities  by  a  present  of  200,000 
downs  and  the  promise  of  his  daughter  to  the  Archduke  Maximilian, 
1475.  Meantime,  the  Swiss  had  invaded  Franche-Comte ;  three  times 
they  defeated  the  armies  of  Charles;  and  he  himself  perished  under  Ihe 
wa^Js  of  Nancy.  His  death,  of  itself  memorable,  is  more  so  from  its 
eonaequeaces.  Maiy,  the  heiress  of  his  vast  estates,  preferred  the  son 
of  the  emperor  to  all  the  other  princes  who  sought  her  hand  in  marriage* 
This  union,  the  fertile  source  of  a  Ion?  rivalnr  between  the  houses  of 
France  and  Austria,  was  immediately  followed  by  a  war  between  Maxi- 
milian and  Louis  XL,  the  latter  claiming  part  of  the  Burgundian 
succession.  Four  years  of  hostility,  signalized  by  no  events  of  more 
importance  than  the  battle  of  Guinegate,  gained  by  the  Austrians  m 
X479,  and  the  premature  death  of  the  Archduchess  Maiy,  endangered 
the  power  of  Maximilian,  who  in  1488,  was  thrown  into  prison  at 
Breves  by  his  revolted  subjects,  and  liberated  only  on  the  approach  of  a 
German  army. 

In  1493,  Frederick  died,*  and  was  succeeded  by  Maximilian  L,  whd 
shortly  after  espoused  Blanche  Mary,  niece  of  Ludo|ico  Sforaa,  duke  of 
Milan,  by  which  union  he  acquired  the  power  m  interfering  in  the 
poiittcal  transactions  of  Italy.  The  part  he  took  in  the  great  events  of 
which  this  peninsula  was  the  theatre  during  his  reign,  will  be  detailed 
in  ^e  history  of  France. 

When,  in  1495,  Maximilian  demanded  subsidies  for  the  proseeutioii 
of  the  Italian  war,  the  states  assosibled  in  diet  at  Worms  refused  to 
secupy  thems^ves  with  foreign  matters  until  they  had  decreed  the  pro- 
mnl^tion  of  a  perpetual  peace,  and  the  establishment  of  a  tribunal  for 
pimi^ing  or  preventing  ml  infringement  of  the  conditions  of  this  new 
constitution.  By  one  of  its  fundamental  articles,  all  private  war  was 
forbidden  under  the  penalty  of  2000  gold  marcs  and  being  placed  under 
the  ban  of  the  empire.  To  ensure  the  execution  of  its  regulations,  a 
diet  was  created,  under  the  title  of  the  Imperial  Chamber,  a  permanent 
eouTt  of  justice ;  the  composition  of  which,  and  the  place  of  its  sitting, 
were  however  continually  changed.  The  decrees  of  the  diet  of  Worms 
were  renewed  by  that  of'^Augsburg  in  1500,  the  latter  also  realizing  the 
,  idea  of  dividing  Germany  into  circles,  of  which  there  were  at  first  only 
six^ — ^Bavaria,  Franconia,  Saxony,  the  Rhine,  Swabla,  and  Westphalia. 

«Tbe  famous  Austriaii  device,  Jt.  E.  I.  (k  U.,  that  is,  jSustria  Est  hnperare  Orhi  Z7nl- 
vena,  was  first  used  by  Frederick  III.,  who  caused  it  to  be  inscribed  on  bis  books,  platci, 
and  public  buildings. 
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FRANCE. 


BuROuvDiANB  AND  AKMAGNACS.^-The  imbecility  of  Charles  VI.  left 
France  without  a  ruler ;  but  his  uncles,  after  expelling  the  ministers, 
seized  on  the  royal  authority,  and  rendered  the  government  odious  by 
ihe  divisions  and  quarrels  which  threatened  the  country  with  the  greatest 
ittisfortunes.  After  some  years  of  tyrannical  administration,  the  state 
JBhanged  masters,  wi^out  however  receiving  any  change  of  fortune* 
Louis,  duke  of  Orleans,  his  majesty*s  broUier,  supplanted  his  tiireo 
uncles,  and  was  proclaimed  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom.  But 
this  victory  cost  him  dear,  for  when  the  Duke  of  Burgun^  died,  his 
son  John-sans-Peur,  a  man  of  vindictive  temper,  resolv^  to  destroy  his 
&ther*s  rival ;  and  the  better  to  compass  this  end,  he  feigned  to  become 
leconeiled  to  him.  The  two  princes  swore  eternal  friendship,  and  par» 
took  of  the  sacrament  together ;  yet  three  days  after,  on  33d  November 
1407,  Orleans  was  assassinated  in  the  streets  of  Paris  by  the  ag^ents  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  The  murderer  openly  boasted  of  his  crmie,  and 
a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  was  found  to  justify  the  deed.  The  unfoi^ 
tonate  Louis  left  three  legitimate  sons,  and  the  bastard  Dunois,  son  of 
Maiy  of  Enghien. 

As  tiiese  young  men  grew  up,  they  determined  to  avenge  their  father's 
murder.  Charles,  the  eldest,  who  had  mairied  the  daughter  of  the 
Count  of  Armagnac,  became  the  chief  of  the  Orleanists,  and  from  him 
they  derived  the  name  that  characterized  them  in  the  civil  wars  which 
ensued.  HostUities  began  with  the  devastation  of  the  environs  of  Paris, 
and  to  preserve  this  city,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  organized  the  faction 
of  the  Butchers,  who,  from  the  name  of  one  of  their  chiefs,  were  denomi- 
nated Cabochins,  1411.  His  rivals,  now  despairi ng  of  success,  solicited 
the  protection  of  Henry  IV.  of  England,  offering  to  rolfil  the  conditions 
of  the  treaty  of  Bretigny.  This  flagrant  abandonment  of  the  rights  of 
I^nce  gave  fresh  power  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  induced  the 
king  to  declare  the  Armagnacs  enemies  to  the  state.  The  royalist  army 
marched  into  Bern  against  them,  and  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Bourgess, 
which  put  an  end  to  hostililies  without  bring^ing  about  a  real  concilia^ 
tion;  the  fear  of  foreign  invasion  alone  having  temporarily  united  the 
two  parties. 

Meanwhile  Henry  V.  had  succeeded  to  the  English  crown,  and  on  the 
nfiisal  of  the  French  princes  to  execute  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  he  landed 
m  Normandy  with  30,000  men,  took  Harfleur,  and  endeavoured  to  march 
dirough  Picardy  to  Calais.  An  army  nearly  ten  times  Ae  amount  of 
his  own  encountered  him  at  Agincourt,  25tii  October  1415,  and  expe> 
lienced  a  defeat  more  terrible  than  those  of  Cressy  and  Poitiers.  Ten 
thousand  French,  among  whom  were  seven  princes  and  more  than  eight 
^Qsand  gentlemen,  perished  on  the  field,  while  five  princes  and  four* 
tsen  thousand  men  were  made  prisoners. 

This  loss  increased  in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  uiipopularity  of  the 
Armagnacs,  and  the  Parisians  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  revolt 
against  their  party,  great  numbers  of  whom  were  put  into  confinement. 
In  June  1418,  the  prisons  were  broken  open,  and  all  immured  there  were 
9lain  one  by  one  as  they  came  out.  The  Count  of  Arma^ac,  father-in- 
law  of  the  dauphin,  the  chancellor,  seven  prelates,  with  peers  and 
loagistrates  of  the  parliament,  were  dragged  from  their  dungeons  and 
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massacre^.    In  one  prison  some  resistance  was  made;  bat  the  ^di&ea 

bein^  at  last  set  on  fire,  the  inmates  surrendered;  and  the  populace 
rnshmg  in,  compelled  them  toprecipitate  themselves  out  of  the  window* 
Upon  pikes  held  below.  Tnree  thousand  five  hundred  persons  ai» 
Stated  to  have  perished  in  three  days. 

The  cruelly  of  the  Burgundians  was  not  atoned  for  by  any  valour  or 
activity  in  their  party,  whose  unpopularity  was  farther  increased  by  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  with  the  English.  Circumstances,  however, 
occurred  that  induced  the  duke  to  seek  a  reconciliation  with  the  dauphin, 
for  which  purpose  a  meeting  was  appointed  to  take  place  at  the  brid^ 
of  Montereau,  on  the  Yonne,  where  he  was  assassinated  by  the  attend- 
ants of  the  prince.  The  latter,  though  probably  innocent  of  this 
treacherous  act,  was  abandoned  by  the  majority  of  the  nation,  and  expe- 
rienced a  new  enemy  in  PhiHp  the  Good,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  vast 
fosMessions  of  his  father.  Trie  young  duke,  forming  an  alliance  widi 
sabella  of  Bavaria  and  the  king  of  England,  procured  Henry^s  signature 
to  the  treaty  of  Troyes,  1420,T)y  which,  on  the  marriage  of  the  latter 
with  Catherine,  daughter  of  Charles  VI.,  he  was  to  be  declared  regent 
.  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  succeed  to  the  throne  on  that  monarch's  death, 
in  despite  of  the  claims  of  the  dauphin.  In  the  midst  of  his  glory,  and 
when  his  expectations  of  conquering  all  France  were  highest,  Henry  V. 
died  at  the  castle  of  Vincennes  in  142^;  and  the  same  year  beheld  the 
elose  of  the  nnfortunate  reign  of  Charles  in  circumstances  of  greai 
depression. 

Charles  VII.  was  crowned  at  Poitiers,  where  he  organized  a  padi^ 
ment  and  university  from  among  the  members  of  those  bodies  who  had 
lef%  Paris  when  the  English  entered  it  in  triumph.  Amused  by  the  litds 
court  he  had  assembled  round  him,  he  forgot  the  loss  of  his  provinces 
amid  balls  and  ^yeties,  which  soon  exhausted  his  scanty  treasmr. 
During  these  festivities,  the  Duke  of  Brittany  declared  for  the  English, 
and  notwithstanding  the  victory  of  Marshal  la  Fayette  at  Bauge,  m 
1421,  the  Scottish  auxiliary  troops  in  the  service  of  Charles  were  de^ 
feated  at  Crevant,  and  again  at  Vemeuil,  1424 ;  the  city  of  Orleans, 
Which  defended  the  passage  of  the  Loire,  was  already  closely  invested, 
and  the  king  proposed  to  retire  into  the  southern  provinces,  when  several 
unexpected  events  turned  the  current  of  affairs.* 

JoAif  OF  Aac-^n  the  death  of  Heaiy  V.  of  England,  the  Dukes  of 
Bedford  and  Gloucester  had  been  appointed  guardians  of  his  son,  Heisf 
Vl. ;  the  former  to  have  the  re^noy  of  France,  the  latter  thai  of  £nf 
land.  At  this  epoch  there  appeared  one  of  the  most  lemaricable  enthtt- 
siasts  that  history  has  commemorated.  Joan  of  Arc,  a  village  girl  of 
Domremy  in  Lorraine,  was  the  daughter  of  poor  and  industrious  parenl*. 
^er  early  years  had  been  employed  in  tending  cattle,  and  the  aolitiidB 
in  which  much  of  her  time  was  passed  seems  to  have  fostered  a  dispooi* 
tion  naturally  religious  and  enthusiastic^  The  degradation  of  her  eoiui* 
try  had  so  deeply  impressed  her  mind,  that  she  was  persaaded  heaven 
Jbad  commissioned  her  to  effect  its  deliverance.    Encouraged,  as  shi 

*  Few  states  have  ever  been  in  a  more  wretched  condition  than  France  at  this  perioii 
To  the  north  of  the  Loire  the  country  appeared  to  be  one  vast  scene  of  desolation,— 
theft  and  open  robbery  being  the  chief  occupation!  of  the  inhabitants.  Charles  waa 
Acknowledged  kiag  ouly  bj  the  central  proTinoea,  aod  by  Languadoc,  Poitoa,  waM 
Dauphiny. 
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fendiT  iiaa^riiied,  by  angielie  Tolees,  she  deteimined  to  daelare  to  the 
km^  her  mission;  and  though  she  met  with  great  opposition,  at  length 
appeared  before  Charles,  who  at  first  treated  her  as  a  visionary.  Per* 
Hating,  however,  in  her  declaration  that  she  was  delegated  by  Cathe- 
rine, her  patron  saint,  to  raise  tiie  siege  of  Orleans,  and  to  crown  her 
liative  monarch  in  Rheims,  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  she 
obtained  a  party  of  troops  for  the  relief  of  the  besieged  town,  1428. 
With  the  veteran  Danois  at  her  side,  she  succeeded  in  making  her  way 
into  the  city,  when  the  assailants  retired,  a  prey  to  superstitious  terrorsi 
not  less  strongly  felt  by  Talbot  and  Chandos  than  by  the  meanest  sol- 
diers under  their  command.  In  the  course  of  the  next  year,  she  had 
the  ^tification  of  seeing  her  sovereign  consecrated  in  the  cathedral  of 
Rheims.  She  was  soon  after  taken  prisoner  by  the  Burgundians,  while 
endeavouring  to  raise  the  siege  of  Compiegne ;  and  John  of  Luxemburg 
Surrendered  her  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  for  a  lar^e  sum  of  money. 
At  Rouen  she  was  burned  on  a  charge  of  witchcraft  in  1431,  it  having 
been  declared  that  the  defeats  of  the  English  *<  were  caused  by  the  un- 
lawful doubt  that  they  had  of  a  disciple  and  limb  of  the  fiend,  called 
the  Pttcelle,  who  had  used  false  enchantments  and  sorcery.''* 

With  the  king  every  thing  now  appeared  to  prosper :  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  entered  into  an  alliance  with  him ;  his  victorious  troops  re- 
entered Paris  in  1437 ;  and  if  a  few  other  places  remained  in  the  nands 
of  the  English,  it  was  owing  entirely  to  the  discontent  of  the  dauphin, 
Louis,  and  some  turbulent  nobles.  A  brief  civil  war,  called  the  Pro- 
pierie,  interrupted  for  a  season  the  triumphant  progress  of  his  arms ; 
and  in  1444,  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  concludea  atTourjs,  left  several 
towns  in  possession  of  the  enemy  for  a  brief  period.  Charles  took 
Hdvantage  of  this  interval  of  repose  to  re-organize  his  army,  and  to* 
negotiate  the  marriagfe  of  Margaret  of  Anjou  with  Henry  VL, — a  union 
unfavourable  to  England,  as  it  caused  bofli  the  loss  of  the  French  pro- 
vinces and  civil  wars  that  lasted  half  a  century.  The  queen  brought 
tio  dowry  to  her  husband,  who,  although  crowned  in  his  infancy  King 
<>f  France  and  England,  was  fated  to  expire  dethroned.  The  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  who  had  risen  to  high  rank  by  the  favour  of  the  king,  found  it 
Itecessary  to  make  peace  with  France,  and  even  renounced,  in  his  mas- 
ter's name,  all  title  to  Maine  and  Anjou.  As  he  did  not  venture  to  make 
t  public  avowal  of  these  shameful  transactions,  he  still  maintained  gar- 
ttsons  in  the  two  provinces;  but  Charles,  who  did  not  understand  the 
foHcy  of  Suffolk,  renewed  hostilities  in  1448.  Dunois  conquered  all 
Normandy;  While  Richemont  destroyed  at  Formigny  the  only  English 
temy  that  could  arrest  his  progress.  The  taking  of  Rouen,  Cherbourg, 
•nd  Harfieur,  in  1450,  atod,  next  year,  of  Bayonne  and  Bordeaux,  left 
Calais  alone  in  the  hands  of  Henry  VI.    Thus  France  became  suddenly 

*  *  If  the  erQ«l  Arte  of  JoM  of  Am  be  ■  itain  ou  the  flory  of  Borland,  what  can  beeald 
of  Charles  VII.  and  his  frienda,  who  abandoned  her  to  languish* in  captivity,  and  to 

Sifish  at  the  stake?  No  ransom  was  offered  for  her,  no  attempt  made  to  alleviate  the 
POUT  of  her  eonfineinent,  no  notice  was  taken  of  her  execntion.  An  ingenioas  writer 
n  the  Monthly  Magazine  has  reeently  endeavoured  to  prove  that  she  did  not  suffer 
uecution,  and  that  she  was  afterwards  received  at  Orleans  with  due  honours ;  that  shn 
^as  ocknow!edjjcd  by  her  brothers  Jean  and  Pierre,  and  afterwards  married  to  a  gentle* 
»an  of  the  house  of  Ambois,  in  1490 ;  and  thU,  on  their  solicitation,  her  sentenee  wan 
«?nuUed  in  1450.  The  curious  in  such  matters  are  referred  to  the  work  of  M.  Paliuche, 
Probiime  Hist,  sur  la  PttcttUe  tTOrUaM,  or  to  the  last  volume  of  the  Histoirt  i»  Jeanm 
<*4f«,  wrwmviie  fc  Pueelle,  by  LebniB  4e  ChMMttea,  4  vols.  Faris,  JS17< 
27* 
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frtfed  frcMn  her  fofei^  emataki.  Cbnkit  MOenqMOMd  tk»  liufliM  Uf 
•truments  of  his  success ;  and  a  profonttd  peace,  with  a  paternal  goyei»> 
ment  and  wise  legislation,  promised  to  Iwal  tho  wounds  of  the  ODBiitry» 
when  the  king  found  his  liie  endangered  by  the  wickedness  of  his  aoof 
which  in  some  degree  accelerated  las  deam  in  146i» 

Charles  VII.  was  a  eood  king,  but,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  appears  to 
have  been  of  an  easy  disposition,  so  that  it  was  remarked  of  him,  that  no  one 
oould  lose  a  kingdom  with  greater  gayety.  But  when  the  tide  of  affiiiiB  turned. 

Sd  success  followed  the  enthusiastic  appsaranoa  of  Joan  of  Arc,  he  eqaaUed 
i  greatest  captains  in  actinty  and  ooarage.  It  was  he  who  first  proviaed  for 
the  security  of  the  throne  and  kingdom  by  a  standing  army*  and  by  his  vigour 
asserted  the  supremacy  of  the  law.  The  bastard  of  Bourbon,  condemn^  to 
death,  was  put  into  a  sack  and  thrown  into  the  river.  The  Duke  of  AIen9on, 
accused  of  corresponding  with  the  English,  was  sentenced  to  die ;  and  though 
the  extreme  penalty  was  remitted  in  conseqaenoe  of  his  royal  blood,  he  was 
confined  in  the  castle  of  Loches,  near  Tours.  Charles  endeavoured  to  asBimilafe 
the  customs  of  the  different  provinces;  and  the  celebrated  Pragmatic  SancU^^n, 
long  the  bulwark  of  the  Gallican  church,  was  his  work. 

Louis  XL,  1461.-*The  leign  of  this  monareh  was  one  continued  strogR- 
gle  against  the  great  vass^  He  had  scarcdy  ascended  the  throns 
hefore  he  displaced  all  his  father's  minidters,  and  restored  those  who 
had  been  disgraced.  The  result  of  these  measures  tending  to  repress 
the  nobility,  was  the  formation  of  a  league  *^  for  the  public  good,''  at  th9 
iiead  of  which  was  placed  Charles,  duke  of  Berri,  a  youth  not  more  than 
^xteen,  1464.  The  battle  of  Montlheri,  fought  the  next  year,  was  ind^ 
eisive;  but  as  Paris  remained  faithful,  the  king's  power  was  unshaken* 
He  thought  it  prudent,  however,  to  come  to  terms  with  his  antagonists; 
and  the  treaties  of  Oonflans  and  Saint  Maur  were  concluded.  The  con* 
4itions,were  fulfilled  by  neither  party;  in  fact,  Louis  never  intended  ta 
observe  them,  wishing  merely  to  gain  time  for  sowing  dissensioo  among 
the  confederate  princes.  Misunderstandings  between  the  Duke  of  Brit- 
tany and  the  new  ruler  of  Normandy  soon  furnished  the  desired  oppor- 
tunity ;  and  Monsieur  (for  so  the  king's  brother  began  to  be  called)  lost 
his  government  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  investiture,  1465. 
,  Charles  the  Bold.— A  more  formidable  danger  threatened  Loois 
when  the  dukedom  of  Burgundy  fell  to  Charles,  count  of  Charolais,  09 
Oie  death  of  his  father  Philip  the  Good  in  1467.  The  French  king  wa« 
inarching  against  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  who  persisted  in  holding  ceitaia 
towns  in  Normandy,  which  had  been  dedared  by  theaseerably  at  Toun^ 
to  be  a  fief  inseparable  from  the  erown,  when  Charles  hastened  from  hi« 
residence  in  Brussels  to  the  Sfupport  of  his  ally.  On  reaching  tht 
Somme,  he  learnt  that  negotiations  had  been  eommenced,  and  that  his 
imposing  force  would  be  compelled  to  vemain  inactive.  While  he  was 
waiting  for  the  arrangement  or  affairs,  Louis  roused  a  formidable  vaemj 
in  his  states,  which  compelled  him  to  retire.  The  bishopric  of  Li^[% 
oontainin?  twenty-sts  towns,  yi^ded  leluetant  ohediMiee  to  a  pi^i^ 
nominated  by  the  duke;  for,  although  it  was  situated  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, it  was  a  fief  of  the  empire.  Louis,  by  his  emissaries,  excited  the 
people  to  revolt,  at  the  same  time  that  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  nseet 
Charles  at  Peronne,  in  1468.  To  this  place  the  king  resorted  with  few 
attendants ;  and  when  the  news  of  the  insurrection  at  Liege,  with  the 
murder  of  the  bishop,  reached  the  duke,  he  kept  Louis  a  prisoner  until 
he  signed  a  treaty  confirming  those  of  Asra»  «iia  Confliuw.   After  a  dech 
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pBOte 'rwtettnea,  itfiiiiMUli  ipn  u  tiapilM  to  wbirfl.  Tbeirlowa 
WB8  earned  by  assault;  the  inkaJ^tantB  waie  diowned  or  masaacred 
«id)o«l  dialuictioB  of  pcraMi  or  aex ;  and  the  eity  itself  was  burnt  to  the 
gvMRad.  ^ 

The  destruction  of  Liefs  and  the  abolilkm  of  the  privileges  of  Ghent« 
attowed  Charles  to  turn  his  Tiews  abroad.  At  this  period  new  commo- 
tions were  taking  place  in  En^and,  in  which  the  King  of  France  and 
the  Duke  oi  Burgundy  interposed,—- Louis  favouring  Lancaster,  as  the 
French  party ;  while  Charles,  married  to  the  sister  of  £dward  IV.,  sop- 
ported  the  Yorkists,  The  objects  of  the  ambitious  duke  were  twofold: 
he  wished  to  re-establish  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  by  re*uniU 
ing  to  his  present  dominions  the  states  of  Lorraine,  Provence,  Dauphiny, 
and  Switzerland ;  and,  eecondly,  he  aimed,  in  concert  with  the  £nglish« 
al  the  dismemberment  of  France  and  the  conquest  of  Champagne  an^ 
Nivernois. 

Charles  entered  Loitaine  with  40,000  men,  and,  having  reduced  it, 
tonied  his  arms  against  the  Swiss,  1476.  His  valiant  cavalry  were 
dtefeated  at  Granson,  and  at  Morat,  by  a  halfnlisciplined  army  of  pea^ 
tfftnts.  Before  he  had  recovered  from  these  reverses,  Rene  of  Vaude-* 
Oiont  reconquered  Lorraine ;  and  the  duke  was  roused  from  the  melaiH 
eholy  state  into  which  he  had  fadlen,  to  attempt  its  reduction  anew. 
With  all  the  fovces  he  eoald  muster  he  hastened  to  besiege  Nancy,  leav* 
ito^  an  Italian,  named  Campo-Basso,  to  direct  the  operations;  and  this 
traitor  having  deserted  with  a  portion  of  the  troops  under  his  command, 
Charles  was  forced  to  give  battle  with  scarcely  4000  men.  On  the  5th 
January  1477,  during  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  the  duke  began  the  engage* 
ibent;  his  small  army  was  soon  ovetwheloaed  by  numbers,  and  he  him- 
lelf  Ml,  f^ier  having  peiiSavmed  prodigies  of  valour.  ^'  Thus  perished,** 
says  Duclos,  **at  the  age  of  for^-four  years,  Charles,  last  duke  of  Bur* 
rnndy,  who  had  no  virtues  but  those  df  a  soldier.  He  was  ambitious, 
daring,  and  rash,  the  enemy  of  peace,  and  always  thir8ting[  for  blood* 
He  rained  his  house  by  his  foolish  enterprises,  caused  the  misery  of  his 
subjects,  and  merited  his  misfortunes." 

Louis  immediately  eeiEed  on  the  towns  along  the  Somme,  on  Bup- 
gQndy  as  a  male  fief  (for  Charles  had  left  cmly  a  daughter,  Mary),  and 
en  BesanQOB,  alto^ther  neaiiy  two-thirds  of  llie  late  duke's  territories* 
Flandem  and  Aitois  having  declared  in  favour  of  the  princess,  the  kin^f 
pKseeded  a^inst  them,  when  the  youthful  heiress  was  subjected  to  th6 
MSolence  <^the  revolted  buxghers  of  Ghent,  who  wished  her  to  marrj 
Adolnhus  ci  Gueldres,  an  object  of  universal  execration.  But  this  per- 
son dying  in  battle,  Mary,  to  shield  herself  from  further  persecution, 
inited  hmelf,  in  1477,  to  Maximilian,  son  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  III., 
and  hence  commenced  the  rivalry  of  the  houses  of  France  and  Austria* 
Louis,  on  discovering  the  error  he  had  committed  in  allowing  her  to 
Espouse  a  foreign^,  maiobed  into  Flanders,  and,  after  a  temporary  ad« 
vantage,  was  defeated  at  Guinegate.  Neffotiations,  truces,  and  intriguee 
followed,  interrupted  only  by  1^  death  of  the  archduchess,  who  left  two 
children;  Philip,  whose  marriage  wiih  Joanna  of  Castile  gave  Spain  to 
the  house  of  Austria,  and  a  princess  named  Margaret.  Maximilian  losi 
all  by  the  death  of  his  wife ;  and  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  assuming  the 
Kuardianship  oi  her  children,  forced  the  archduke  to  make  peace  with 
Louis.    By  the  treaty  of  Anas,  in  1482,  it  was  stipulated  that  Marganel 


fOid  the  dtnpfaiB  «keidd  be  mttiod  is-  wmniiyi  eni  leedre  for  dewiy  tiie 

provinces  or  Franche-CoiiiAe  and  Artois. 

•  The  denuse  of  Lous  uras  now  fast  a^^raaokiiBg.  Frec[umt  ataolai 
of  apoplexy  gave  him  those  salutary  warning  which  his  physiekuae 
besitated  to  offer,  and  he  retired  to  lae  faTonnte  castle  of  Plessis  near 
Toors,  where  he  expired  in  August  1483,  at  the  age  <^  sixty,  leaving  hj 
tjBstament  the  guardianship  of  his  heir,  Charles  YIIL,  to  his  eldest 
daughter,  the  princess  Anne. 

The  character  of  Louis  XI.  was  an  extraordinary  compound,  and  his  reiCTv 
though  in  some  respects  odious,  was  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  France,  lie 
completed  the  ruin  of  the  great  feudatones  by  annexing  ten  provinces  to  the 
crown :  Roussillon  and  Cerda^ne  in  1462 ;  Guienne,  1472 ;  Picaidy  and  Bur- 

E'y,  1477;  Provence,  Maine,  Anjou,  1481;  Perche,  Artois,  Franche- 
t6,  1482.  He  established  monarchical  power  in  the  east  and  south  of 
ce,  by  instituting  three  parliaments, — at  6renoble,  1451 ;  Bordeaux,  1462; 
and  Dijon,  1477 ;  which  also  served  to  limit  the  jurisdiction  of  the  nobles.  He 
fspreased  their  hcense  in  the  person  of  the  Count  of  Armagnac  and  of  the  Sieur 
d*Albret,  1473  ;  of  the  constable  Saint  Pol,  1475;  of  the  Duke  of  A1«iqqii» 
U76 ;  and  of  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  1477.  But  he  associated  with  persona  of 
low  birth,  such  as  Oliver  Daim,  his  barber,  whom  he  created  Count  of  Meulan  ; 
he  visited  the  citizens  of  Paris,  inquired  into  their  private  affairs,  and  frequently 
admitted  them  to  his  table.  He  was  superstitious  to  an  extreme  degree ;  care- 
lesB  of  ins  most  solwnn  promises,  unless  made  by  the  cross  of  Saint  Lo.  Hie 
mind  was  cultivated  by  study ;  and  two  works  have  been  attributed  to  him.  Is 
Rosier  des  Guerrett  and  a  collection  of  tales.  He  founded  the  umTersitiBS  of 
V  alence  and  Bourges,  and  transported  ihai  of  Dole  to  Besangon.  Bjr  him  alse 
the  newly  discovered  art  of  pnnting  was  protected,  the  study  oi  medicine 
encouraffed,*  and  commerce  increased  by  the  establishment  of  several  new 
&irs  and  markets.  One  of  the  most  useful  institutions  of  this  reign  was  ftiat 
of  posts,  which  originally  served  for  the  conveyance  of  the  correspondence  of 
the  king  with  the  papal  coart;  and  in  1481,  they  were  extended  to  private 
individuals. 

'  Chaslss  VIII.  was  only  thirteen  years  of  age  when  he  ascended  the 
throne  in  1483,  under  the  regency  of  his  sister,  who  united  all  the  graces 
of  her  sex  with  a  maeeuline  disposition  of  mind.  Her  first  antagonists 
were  two  pretenders  to  the  guardianship  of  tiie  young  king;  Louis,  dnke 
of  Orleans,  the  presumptive  heir,  and  John  of  fionrbon,  elder  brother  of 
her  husband  the  Lord  of  Beanjeu.  To  decide  upon  their  claims  the 
states-general  were  assembled  at  Tours,  vdien  the  administration  of  the 
late  monarch  was  bitterly  condemned,  and  the  recall  of  most  of  his  edicts 
loudly  demanded.  Still  the  government  of  the  kingdom  was  secured  to 
Anne,  and  Orleans  nominate  president  of  the  king^^'s  council.  This 
arrangement  was  fkr  from  satisfying  the  inordinate  wishes  of  the  duke, 
who,  finding  his  complaints  neglected,  raised  an  army  of  30,000  men, 
and  threatened  the  regent.  She  was  not,  however,  discouraged,  but  by 
her  activity  captured  the  several  leaders  in  their  fortresses,  and  termi- 
nated the  war,  almost  without  a  battle,  1485.  Maximilian,  who  had 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  insurgents,  still  continued  his  attacks,  and 
was  only  prevented  from  maintaining  his  conquests  by  his  inability  to 
pay  his  troops,  who  were  accordingly  disbanded.  Tlie  duke  himself 
not  long  afterwards  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner;  while  Francis  of 
foittany  was  so  humiliated  by  the  terms  of  peace  forced  upon  him  that 

•  In  this  reifTD  the  operation  of  Hthotomv  was  first  tried  with  success  on  the  body  of 
a  ^IMBinal  condemned  to  die. 


hftdied  a  few  dan  afler  siQuag  the  treakjr*    His  daagliter  Anne,  only 

foarteen  years  of  age,  inherited  the  duchy,  which,  by  tier  politic  mar* 
nage  with  Charles,  was  annexed  to  tlie  French  crown  m  1491 ;  and  thus, 
of  all  the  great  feudatories  who  had  so  disturbed  the  kingdom,  there 
remained  only  the  Count  of  Flanders,  now  become  Archduke  of  Austria. 
Italian  Was.— The  crown  of  France  had  inherited  the  rights  of  the 
hoose  of  Anjou  to  tlie  throne  of  Naples,  and  the  greatest  desire  of 
Charles,  during  the  tranquillity  of  his  kingdom,  was  to  assert  them  by 
amis,  and  expel  the  family  of  Aragon.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four,  igno- 
rant of  the  military  art,  without  money  or  skilful  generals,  he  set  out 
&om  GrenoUe,  in  August  1494,  at  the  head  of  6000  French  infantry,  as 
many  Swiss,  5000  cavalry,  and  140  pieces  of  cannon.  The  mardi  of 
this  small  army  spread  eyerywhere  the  greatest  terror.  The  Italian* 
were  especially  astonished  to  see  the  artillery,  for  they  themseWes  had 
nothing  but  small  brass  culverins«  Charles  traversed  their  country  with- 
oat  opposition ;  the  gates  of  Florence  and  Rome  were  opened  at  hie 
approach ;  and  Naples  submitted,  the  new  king  Ferdinand  II.  having 
ntued  to  the  island  oC  Ischia.  The  French  monarch  next  conceived  the 
dumerical  design  of  passing  into  Greece,  and  attempting  the  conquest 
of  the  Empire  of  the  EasC  in  right  of  the  cession  made  by  Andrew 
Falseologus,  nephew  of  Constantino  XII.,  the  last  emperor  of  the  Greeks, 
tliis  brilliaQt  project  was  soon  dissipated  by  a  coalition  formed  against 
bim  in  most  of  the  Italian  principalities,  and  particularly  by  the  alliance 
of  Ludovico  Sforsa  of  Milan,  oi  the  Venetians,  and  of  Pope  Alexander 
TI.,  with  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  and  Maximilian.  Leaving  half  of  hie 
forces  to  garrison  Naples,  the  French  king  retired  towards  his  own  froii> 
tiers,  encountering  no  obstacle  until  he  reached  Fomovo  in  Parma,  where 
a  numerous  body  of  Venetians  opposed  his  further  progress.  A  decisive 
victory  crowned  the  arms  of  Charles,  who  lost  only  200  men,  while 
4000  of  the  enemy  were  left  on  the  field ;  and  meeting  no  farther  oppo- 
sition, he  arrived  safely  at  Lyons.  The  troops  leA  at  Naples  were  soon 
compelled  to  capitulate,  and  Ferdinand  11.  was  restored  to  his  throne. 
Beath  surprised  the  conqueror  in  his  preparations  for  a  second  expedi- 
tion ;  and  being  childless,  he  was  succeeded,  in  1498,  by  Louis  ot  Or- 
leans, heir  of  the  collateral  branch  of  the  house  of  Valois,  which  was 
derived  from  Louis,  second  son  of  Charles  V. 

BRITAIN. 

Bouse  of  LANCAsncR. — ^Hsnry  IV.,  1399,  first  king  of  the  house  of 
Lancaster,  was  not  the  legitimate  heir  to  the^^nfflish  crown  in  default 
of  the  direct  branch  of  the  Plantagenets,  which  became  extinct  in  the 
person  of  Richard  II.  He  was  descended  from  the  third  son  of  Edward 
Ul.,  and  his  claims  to  the  throne  were  consequently  inferior  to  those  of 
the  sons  of  the  Duke  of  York,  second  son  of  the  same  monarch.  But 
ss  Henry  alone  had  given  birth  to  the  revolution,  he  determined  that 
none  but  himself  should  profit  by  it.  His  position  was  not,  however, 
without  difficulty  between  the  partisans  of  the  late  king,  those  of  the 
house  of  York,  and  the  enemies  of  his  government;  so  that  his  whole 
leign  of  fourteen  years  was  employed  in  consolidating  his  usurpation ; 
in  punishing  the  revolts  of  many  of  the  nobles,  and  particularly  of  tiie 
powerfiil  Earl  of  Northumberland ;  in  gaining  the  favour  of  the  clergy 
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liypamcalwg  the  Wieldiffites;  aad  in  seonrinff  that  of  the  nation  by 
maKing  important  concessions  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

Hii»  son,  Henry  V.,  1413,  reaped  the  fraits  of  his  father's  prudence^ 
aad  was,  as  we  have  seen,  enabled  to  take  advantage  of  the  troubled 
itate  of  France.  After  showing  from  the  first  days  of  his  reign  a 
moderation  that  was  not  to  be  expected  in  one  whose  youth  had  been  so 
disorderly,  he  summoned  the  French  king  to  fulfil  the  treaty  of  Bretigny. 
On  his  refusal,  the  young  monarch  called  a  parliament  at  Leicester,  1415^, 
to  which  he  declared  his  intention  of  recovering  his  inheritance  by  force* 
On  the  14th  August,  he  landed  near  Harfieur  with  6000  men  at  arms, 
and  24,000  archers.  The  town  and  garrison  were  soon  compelled  to 
surrender ;  but  dysentery  attacked  his  troops,  which  were  in  consequence 
forced  to  retire  upon  Calais,  through  the  hostile  provinces  of  Normandy, 
Picardy,  and  Artois.  When  they  had  arrived  near  Agincourt,  a  body 
of  100,000  men  was  discovered  ready  to  oppose  them.  A  dark  and 
lainy  night  depressed  the  spirits  of  the  English  soldiers,  who  were 
already  much  enfeebled  by  disease  and  want  of  food ;  but  brighter  hopes 
revived  with  the  dawn,  and  the  confidence  of  their  leader  was  shared  by 
the  whole  army.  "  The  fewer  we  are,"  exclaimed  Henry,  "  the  less 
will  be  the  loss  to  our  country  if  we  fall,  and  the  greater  our  honour  if 
We  gam  the  victory."  The  battle  was  begun  by  the  archers,  who  soon 
threw  the  French  into  inextricable  confusion,  and  then  their  lines  were 
aoocessively  defeated.  The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  conquerors  amount* 
ed  to  1600  men,  with  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  Earl  of  Suffolk.  Of 
the  enemy,  there  perished  8000  knights  and  esquires,  more  than  100 
bannerets,  seven  counts,  and  the  dukes  of  Bar,  Alen^on,  and  Brabant. 
The  number  of  prisoners  exceeded  that  of  the  whole  army  which  took 
them,  among  whom  were  the  Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon,  and  the 
Counts  of  Eu,  Yenddme,  and  Richemont.  This  finished  the  campaign, 
and  when  Henry  returned,  he  was  conducted  from  Dover  to  London  in 
40ne  continued  triumph. 
In  the  succeeding  spring,  he  resumed  operations  in  France.  Cher- 
'  bourg  opened  its  gates  to  Mm  after  a  siege  of  six  months ;  Rouen  made 
a  desperate  resistance  for  a  period  nearly  equal,  during  which  the  in* 
habitants  were  compelled  to  eat  the  most  disgusting  fo(M[.  The  capitu- 
lation of  this  city  in  1419  spread  consternation  throughout  France.  A 
treaty  was  soon  after  concluded  at  Troyes,  1420,  by  the  terms  of  which 
Henry  received  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Catherine,  was-  appointed 
regent  of  the  kingdom  during  the  life  of  Charles,  and  was  to  succeed 
to  the  French  crown  at  his  death.  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  the  ad- 
Tantages  of  this  treaty ;  an  inveterate  disease  carried  him  off  on  the 
SI  St  August,  1422,  in  Uie  same  year  with  his  father-in-law.  Henry 
Vas  equally  celebrated  as  a  statesman  and  a  warrior, —  as  able  to  take 
advantage  of  a  victory  as  to  achieve  it.  The  ordinary  crown-revenue 
hi  his  time  amounted  to  about  JS56,000,  and  the  usual  outlay  to  ;£53,000« 
Henry  YI.,  who  was  only  nine  months  old  at  the  death  of  his  father, 
was  immediately  proclaimed  in  London  and  Paris ;  while  the  govern- 
ment was  carried  on  in  France  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  at  home 
by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  The  fiames  of  war  were  soon  rekindled  on 
&6  Continent,  and  at  Crevant,  on  the  banks  of  the  Yonne,  the  united 
Fipch  and  Scots  were  defeated,  and  their  respective  commanders  taken 
prisoners.    Shortly  after  the  breaking  i^  oi  the  eonfederaey  between 
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OharlM  and  his  iAim,  and  the  lesMratioBof  KiAg  Jaflie»I.  «f8l;|j4»d 
to  liberty,  the  battle  of  Verneuil  was  fooght,  1434,  in  which  the  Bng^ 
fish  were  again  sttocesefnl.  But  the  fiiain  df  Henrf  in  Frsncenow 
took  an  unfavourable  tarn.  Gloucester,  by  maxryiBg  JaeqneHne  ef 
Bavaria,  forfeited  the  alliance  of  the  Dtike  of  Burgun^,  and  the  Ditkc 
of  Brittany  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  £ngiii3i  party*  AX  length, 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury  crossed  the  Loire  and  laid  ^ege  to  Oiieans,  duiiof 
the  protracted  blockade  of  which,  Sir  John  FalBtaff,at  the  head  of  1S09 
men,  rooted  a  body  of  5000  cavalry,  under  the  Barl  of  Clermont,  whd 
attacked  him  at  Rouvrai.  The  ganrison  was  driven  to  despair,  and  oi 
tiie  point  of  surrendering,  when  the  extraordinary  appearance  of  Joaa 
cf  Arc  completely  changed  the  scene.  She  performed  prodigies  of 
valour;  but,  falling  eventually  into  the  hands  of  her  enemies,  wasbomt 
at  the  stake  in  the  city  of  Rouen,  1431.  Mtchelet  observes,  that  wfa9s 
this  proceeding  was  disgraceful  to  the  English,  it  was  still  more  so  t& 
the  French  clergy,  who,  becoming  the  creatures  of  the  foreisner,  show- 
«Mi  the  most  ferocious  dislike  to  the  heroine  who  had  resenea  her  cmm 
try  from  bondage.  In  1435,  the  congress  of  Arras  reconciled  the  great 
vassals  of  France  with  their  sovereign,  and  before  the  close  of  the  same 
year  the  Duke  of  Bedford  died.  His  suceessor,  the  Duke  of  York) 
showed  neither  the  same  talents  nor  activity ;  and  the  quarrels  whiek 
broke  out  between  Gloucester  and  the  Cardinal  of  Winchester,  prevents 
ed  England  from  adopting  vigorous  measures. 

In  each  successive  campaign,  the  English  were  expelled  from  sooM 
town  of  France  by  Dunois  or  Richemont.  The  victor  of  Agincourt  w«i 
ill  replaced  by  the  youthful  Henry,  whose  gentleness  rendered  him  tlie 
more  unsuited  to  the  turbulent  period  in  which  he  lived.  WhUe  the 
annual  revenue  of  the  crown  had  fallen  to  nearly  d85000,  several  famSiet 
had  acquired  princely  fortunes  by  marriages  and  inheritance.  The  &A 
of  Warwick,  the  last  and  most  illustrious  example  of  feudal  hospitality, 
supported  regularly  on  his  estates  about  thirty  ^K>usand  individnate; 
while  his  immense  fortune  was  maintained  by  all  the  talents  which  tke 
head  of  a  party  required.  His  intrepidity  was  a  stranger  to  theobivat 
Tous  point  of  honour ;  for  although  he  haid  not  hesitated  to  attack  a  fleet 
double  the  strength  of  his  own,  he  often  fled  when  he  saw  his  troopB  • 
waver  before  the  enemy.  It  was  observed,  too,  that  although  fievere 
toward  the  nobles,  he  spared  the  lives  of  his  men  in  battle. 

The  court,  too  weak  to  withstand  such  men  as  Warwick,  seemed  to 
take  a  pleasure  in  a^ravating  the  discontents  of  the  people.  As  eariy 
as  1430,  a  law  had  been  passed,  depriving  of  the  dective  franchise  m 
freeholders  below  forty  shillings ;  and,  in  1445,  Henry's  marriage  with 
the  Princess  Margaret,  together  with  the  cession  of  Maine  and  Anjou, 
rendered  him  still  more  unpopular.  Scarcely  two  years  after  this  event, 
the  good  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  found  dead  in  his  bed ;  and,  in  1451, 
Calais  was  the  only  town  in  France  which  ^  English  were  able  to 
retain.  The  favourite,  Suffolk,  lost  his  life  at  the  hands  of  the  offended 
people,  for  the  supposed  share  he  had  in  these  reverses.  At  the  same 
time,  a  formidable  rising  took  place  in  Kent,  under  the  management  of 
Cade,  and  London  itself  fell  into  the  power  of  the  insurgents,  though  in 
a  few  days  thev  all  retarned  to  their  homes.  The  rebel  displayed  his  • 
banner  a  second  time,  but  not  with  the  same  good  fortune ;  he  was  pQ^ 
sued  anl  sUin  at  I^wafc  . 
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ifteimed  his  ietow  on  tbe  llfrone,  and  «k^^»e»ed  iii  amis  to  eoforce  them, 
Aoogk  «wh  «£  fciesitatKd  to  strike  the  first  blow.  Howeyer,  in  1454, 
^vhoi  lienry  Vi.  mr  atiaM&ed  by  a  tnedtal  disease  wM^  rendered  him 
iem|iaUa  of  gvivendng,  fiiohaard«  being  Ted&Hed  to  the  council,  was 
iwaedPMlector;  but  on^the  ting's  leeoyerr,  he  was  again  compelled 
leiputtbfr  oovt.  He^MB  piithfimelf  at  the  head  of  3000  men  in  the 
Aanhea  «f  Walesa  be»|j'  aided  by  the  X^nke  of  Norfolk  and  the  Earls 
of  Salisbiiry  and  Warwick.  'The  king  adyaneed  against  him,  and  a 
^ittfe1o«k|riaae'«t-St  Albans,  in  n^ifeh  the  royaliets  were  defeated. 
limstf  WM  ^wounded,  atid'f^  Into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  who 
tmted  himipith  nftpeet^'baiseiied  «new  on  all  his  authority,  under  the 
fSNMt  litle  of  i^Qieetor.  ki  14^0,  Qoeen  Margaret  undertook  to  defend 
atMSMd  lanm  the  rights  of  the  erown,  hot  ehe  w«s  yanquished  hj  War- 
wick at  NerAampton,  and  bet  hasband  again  became  a  prisoner. 
Biahsrd  iMwr  laid  bcfoie  Ave  peeie  Ms'  olairas  to  the  throne,  which  they 
ttMgMsed  as  legilimMef  dedarihg,  th«t  us  Henry  had  already  wielded 
Ub  sceptte  &B^pcight  years,  he-  shoidd  ptesenre  it  Until  his  death,  and 
tbit  in  itbevnaesB -while  thel>ifte  of  York,  being  acknowledged  heir. 
IkovM  ateuuflter  the  gvMnmieH^of  the  eounlry.  Margaret,  in  behali 
fl(^  PriaMTof  Wales,  refintd  to  mffifr  Ihie  aet,  supporting  her  refusal 
wMitoARBy -0^90,000 mea.  iliiiAiaffd,  with  only  5000  fdlowers,  im^ 
Midendy  hasaified  a  battle^  in  which  he  was  ^lefeated  and  ki)led  at 
4lW|fififiid/^:lj|5a  After  this  iw|>ertant  yiotory;  the  queen  diyided  her 
tees^  and  fivni  part  Mfdef-^-iSarl  «f  {Pembroke  against  Edward,  earl 
Mksmtkt  the  dUestjeMa  of  Verk.  -Tliie  young  prince  triumphed  oyer 
his  adyorsarieB  at  Mortimer*s  Otofls,  kitting  about  4000  of  their  troops. 
4*^01  Tttdort  PcinhMk^t^Mi0r/«ndwl^o  had  married  Catherine,  widow 
lliimrV.,  was  takMipmeiiei^and,  wkh  eeyen  other  chiefs,  beheaded 
M  Helwfad.  Thii  -  bacAflanMui  pftoiiee,  w^ich  -beoame  customary  on  both 
liAwi  ednsBcnledfpriylite  wratige  under  tlie^  name  of  jiist  retaliation* 
jEks  «li«||p|le  'vvs'fliev'alBOBt  at  aa  end,  and  efthough  Margaret  was 
liMaooastfit.  Aijwimi,  she  waveemp^led  to  iretire' towards  the  north, 
irMle  Yeik  ivpas-vrbclinaied  kingf  ait  'London^  under  the  title  of  Edward 
l&,4diMmkl461.* 

Edward  was  scarcely  seated  on  the  throne  before  he  was  compelled 
|o^a|!ph  agau^V  the  LaaoaelriaBe^  wlliim^be^dfested  near  Towton^  with 
I^ense  1^$^  iVHters  b^tg  relwsad  tm  boA  sides:  As  «oon  as  thes^ 
pifiasing  dajogers  were  feeftoyed*  ^e  kk^  in  «oaneil  aimouneed  his  pri- 
'^^^  iQ9X|iiijge  with  Eli^a^th*  j^e  widow  nf  £ftr  John  Grey,  a  beautiful 
)|roiQ»if  danght^  of  Jaoqnetta*  of  Luoceinbafg,  duehess  of  Bedford,  by 
b^r^aocQnd  4narnage  widt^Siir' Riehaid  Woooyilie.  The  queen's  rela- 
^  oaand  ^eadu  aoo*  ffbtaiAed  tbepBoeipal  sAoes  iabont  the  court,  and 
ar»ick»whp  hM  beeiv  tii0  4)hi«l;fietes  of  |d;Acing  Edward  en  the 

J*ll  hM  tern  otaeftAfl  tiist  xanakftf  tM  wilik^iilng  fit  ttijB  r^n)  power  and  9TMt  polj^ 
■nUrftttdiet  in  a  stib«  ar?  abcoinpBBied  i(^titi  llirancial  difficurtles.  This  remark  an4iea 
{5!***rtly  to  tlie  wtfn  of  Henry  VL  tlje  hereditary  revenue*  of  the  crown  kad  kjBf 
2«Meci«aalnf^  t>at  nnder  thi^  monarch'  toiE^y  diminished  ■till  more  rapidly,  owin{(  ta 
FBnonnovteicpfnws  of  tb^  French  wars  .and  the  parson  al  extravagance  of  the  luBff< 
*Mn,the  motiey  ab«orbed  annuaUy  by  tb^  war  exceed^  the  revaave  hjf  avtir^ 
5JW^;  and,  iMir  years  Jater,  there  waa  an  annual  deficifincjr  of  .i;?S,0QO  ••t^cMjaA 
2"Nli«  itith  thrdce^  of  the  rrovh.  txceed^  £146,0(N).  Itespita  of  the  maaaurca  adoylM 

■VMbefim  the  and  of  Benrjpa  reign.    * 
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IthroM,  fen  into  disgn^o*  Be  jeliied  to  Fratoa,  ifhme  be-fltraigittMa 
his  party  by  griming  his  daughter  Isabella  to  the  Didce  of  Clarence,  ttb 
luDg^s  brother.  Bot)i  soon  afterwaids  retimied  to  findand,  whieh  ^ 
found  in  a  stale  of  insmrection,  and  batdes,  tmoest  ml  iiegotisdons  m 
lowed  in  sui^cesaion.  At  length,  in  147(^  Warwick,  snmamed  the  Kb^ 
maker,  expelled  the  monarch  whom  he  haderealed,  and  brought  Hsniy 
VI.  from  bis  prtsen  to  be  reeeeied  <m  his  throne  by  the  uaaotnMQS  mtk 
of  parliament, — a  body>  however,  whi^  at  thk  time  eeMom  ftM.'li 
respond  to  the  wishes  of  the  strcnigesl  party. 

This  restoration  was  the  oonseq^enee  of  anagfeeoMnt  made  byW» 
wick  at  the  court  of  Louis  XL  widi  Queen  Margaret,- ^M^oie  mb  M 
been  married  to  one  of  the  earPe  danghteia.  The  oosdatieiia  wne,  ihtt 
if  the  Prince  of  Wales  died  without  issue,  ClueBce  should  soeeMl; 
Warwick  thus  securing  the  erown  in  his  own  teiily*  •  But  he  wasdl^ 
appointed  in  his  schemee;  for  &dwnd«  who  had  taken  tefiige  in-^ 
Low  Countries,  returned,  and  soon  Ibend  himself  at  the  head  of  60^ 
men,  by  whose  aid  he  was  Tictonon^  at  Btfnst,  where  WavwiriisaliA 
the  Lancastrian  ehiefst  oTcinpt  nniWsnl  and  Oai[£Mi  wess  kiUsd,  I47l« 
On  the  veiy  day  of  this  disastrens  biHtfsv  Margaret  and  her  son  UnM 
at  Weymouth  with  a  smajii  body  *of  FieDch  trnm*  Hie  king  definlfd 
them  at  Tewkesbuiy,  and  the  yoang  pristte,  who  was  niide  prisoeiri 


was  stabbed  in  his  piesenes^  .Hesorf  VL  shortly  after  pefisfaed  m  tbi 
Tower,  and  the  Dake  of  E^tsr  was  seerslly  pot  to  destii^  hk  body  beiitf 
found  floating  between  DoTsr  and  OaUis»  Some  yeare  aliknvaids,  fiih 
ward  proenmd  a  decme  of  the  ptaUament,*  fwdemniwg  Ins  bndw 
Clarence  to  death  for  high  tieasen.  AvepoitwwMieeteMthathsliid 
been  drowned  in  a  butt  of  Malmsoy. wine.  '  ' 

After  such  tuibulent  qpenes,  Edwaard.  jtriapeed  Imo  his  former  Totep^ 
tuous  life,  from  which  he.was  aieqsed,ibr  a  moment,  by  the  prospetl  ii 
a  ^at  conquest  In  14754  he  moiled  iwith  the  Dnkes  «f  Brnganiy  uA 
Brittany  against  Lenis  XI. ;  b|it  his  efforts  soon  tehninatod  in  ths  ttsti^r 
of  Pecquigny,  by  whieh  the  JPveneh  Mng  agreed  to  pay  I'^/NM^-evEMWi 
with  an  annuity  of  50y000  moie,  whik  he  nttmemed  Maigaiet  w/k  i 
noble  generosity.  In  i4a3»  £dw3ird  IV.  expimd^  leavtBg-  bshkid  hitt 
the  character  of  an  aceomplifihed  genilemany  but  of  a  lefeogsfid  ml 
suspicious  king.  ? 

£DWAan  y.,  then  in  his  twiMlx'year,  sctceeeded  to  the  throne,  ibi 
Duke  of  Gloucester  being  made  protector,  llie  queen-mother,  who  nw 
in  this  proeeeding^  fiie  mhi  of  her  firmily,  took  Yefuge  in  &e  sffinetnsry 
of  Westminster.  By  persuasion  and  menace,  Gloucester  suoceeded  It 
lodging  the  two  young  princes  in  the  Tbwer,  as  a  place  of  greater  seeo- 
rity.  It  appears  alsoto  have  been  customary  for  the  sovereigns  to  tfts 
np  their  residence  in  that  fortress  some  time  beifore  their  coronatiiML 
The  ambitious  dake  had  already  procm^  the  execution  or  disgrace  of 

*The  independence  pf  MrliAineiit  vas  in  ^taie^n^  during «he  eivil  ww;  Hwetw* 
lute  spirit  or  military  diiefpUne  bad  parsed  into  tbe  ,governipent,  witb  whiell  topV 


I  to  be  the  mainsprinc  of  action.  T^e  l^ida  and  the  Conunona  a)wayi  t^.. 
nady  to  aecond  Edward^s  despotic  mea$u<e8 ;  and  no  atatule  vaa  paieed  dunaf  m 
reign  (hr  the  redressing  of  grievances  or  the  maintenance  of  the  national  privilffM- 1* 
the  preceding  reign,  the  manner  ofelection^  had  undergone  aome  moditlcations.  Heni^ 
lY.,  to  win  popularity,  bad  so  greatly  increased  the  number  of  Totara,  tliat  tiM  glutHi* 
were  become  a  source  of  danger  and  dipturbanpe^  Henry  YI.^  or  mlbar  tbt  Duke.w 
eioBeeirter,  who  governed  io  his  paine,  confined  the  elective  fimnclbiaa,  la  eomilifli^  ts 
ifea4eB.««elioM0n,vfeiiniiorteffrtli8n\M(orbQfn^oiief.      ^  ...  ;r*< 


&08e  wham  he  feared,  and  now,  by  the'  most  unwamntable  mean% 

^deavoored  to  induce  the  citizens  of  London  to  name  him  king.    AU 
.though  they  did  not  respond  to  his  wishes  so  readily  ae  he  might  have 
expected,  he  nevertheless  assumed  the  crown,  and  pat  an  end  to  the 
brief  reign  of  Edward  V. 
/    Richard  III.  ascended  the  throne  Jane  26, 1483,  sealing  his  usurpa- 

•tion  by  the  murder  of  his  nephews,  whose  liberation  their  friends  in 

.XoBdjMi  were  already  meditating.*  The  news  of  this  crime  spread  hor- 
ror among  all  parties,  and  the  adherents  of  the  young  princes  fixed  Uieir 

•ftttentiDn  on  Henry,  Earl  oif  Richmond,  heir  to  the  house  of  Lancaster; . 

.Mm  ill-4imed  insurrection  in  his  behalf  drew  down  all  the  wrath  of  the 

'flsnrper ;  b«t  the  latter  was  gradually  deserted  by  most  of  his  support- 
en,  Catesby  and  others  of  a  similar  class  alone  remaining  faithful.    At 

•kngth,  Richmond  landed  with  an  army  of  3000  Normans,  and  being 
genendly  aided  by  the  Engliish,  he  was  successful  at  the  battle  of  Bos* 
verth,  in  which  Uie  tyrant  tell,  after  a  reign  of  two  years,  marked  by  a 
saooession  of  cruel  executions. 

Tunea  Line. — Henry  VIL,  1485,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  dyil 
iMmtest  tiiat  for  more  than  half  a  eentury  had  deluged  England  witii 
blood,  married  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  heiress  of  &e  house  of  York. 
Nor  was  such  a  measure  unnecessary,  for  he  had  to  contend  against  Uie 

'impostures  of  Lambert  Simnel,  whom,  after  some  trouble,  he  defeated 
at  Stoke  in  Nottinghamshire,  16th  June  1487.t  '^^  ^i"?  ^^^  ^^' 
^p«ntage  of  this  revolt  to  abolisfa  i\m  dangerous  and  illegal  practice  of 

"^maintenanoe,"  that  is,  the  assodation  of  individuals  under  a  chief, 

'  whose  livery  they  wore,  and  whose  cause  they  swore  to  defend.  Such 
leagues  gave  the  nobles  means  of  expeditiously  raising  troops,  and  of 
fiivouring  insurrection  or  usurpation.  The  preceding  parliament  had 
Ofdered  all  the  lords  to  swear  to  renounce  this  usage,  and  to  receive  no 

'  longer  into  their  service  men  publicly  known  as  vagabonds,  murderers, 

-  febns,  or  outlaws ;  and  in  that  held  in  1487,  it  was  further  enacted  that 
fB»  ahancellor,  the  treasurer,  the  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  with  one  tern- 

■'  poral  and  one  spiritual  peer,  and  the  judses  of  King^s  Bench  and  Gom'- 
mon  Fleas,  should  have  authority  to  call  before  them  persons  accused 

'  of  vacating  this  law,  and  to  inflict  punishment  on  them.  Their  place 
of  meeting  was  a  chamber  decorated  with  stars,  and  hence  the  tr^nal 

'  aoquired  £e  appellati<»  of  the  Star«ehamber. 

About  this  time  Henry's  attention  was  drawn  to  France,  where  CharUs 

*  Vin.,  at  tiie  age  of  fourteen,  had  succeeded  his  &dier  Louis  XL  in  1483 ; 

r  aad  although  ike  afiairs  of  Brittany  were  settled  without  the  aid  of  Eng* 
lead,  he  nevertiieless  landed  at  Calais  with  an  army  of  35,000  men  and 

'  1600  horse.    He  marched  to  Boulognet  which  he  invested ;  but  the  war 

.  was  soon  terminated  by  the  French  monarch  agreeing  to  pay  dS  149,000 
sterling  to  the  invader,  as  an  equivalent  for  his  claims  on  Brittany.   The 

.  •la  July  1674,  In  consequence  of  an  order  to  clear  the  White  Tbwer  from  the  adjoin- 
lag  buildings,  ag  the  workmen  were  digging  down  the  stairs  which  led  from  the  king's 
■IHirtment  to  the  chapel,  they  fbiind  the  bones  oftwo  boys,  apparently  of  the  age  of  the 
two  iHTinoes,  viz.  thirteen  and  eleven  years ;  which  were  consequently  deposited  in  the 

.  ehapel  of  Henry  VII.  at  Westminster. 

<  tl/>rd  Ixtvell  escaped  from  this  battle,  and  was  never  seen  afterwards.  About  the 
eod  of  the  I7th  century,  ihae  was  found  in  a  subterraneous  chamber  at  Lovell  Castle, 

,  Oxfordshire,  the  skeleton  of  a  man  sitting  in  a  chair.  It  has  been  supposed  that  hi* 
lordship  had  concealed  l^Utu^tben,  aad  psi^sbed  iujvtad  «f  lbod« 
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kaH's  xi^te  was  soon  after  troubled  by  the  intrigaes.of  the  Dvdiesa 

of  fiuTgundy,  sister  of  Edward  IV.,  and  whose  court  was  the  asylum  of 
all  the  disaffected.  Spreading  the  report  that  Richard  of  York  had  not 
perished  with  his  brother  in  the  Tower,  she  put  forward  Perkin  War- 
Deck,  the  son  of  a  converted  Jew,  who  had  resided  many  years  in  Eng- 
land. The  vulgar  were  easily  deceived  by  the  polished  manners  of  thia 
adventurer,  and  by  the  elegance  of  his  language.  He  was  well  received 
in  Ireland,*  and  protected  by  the  kings  of  France  and  Scotland ;  but 
several  partial  insurrections  terminated  his  designs,  and,  after  imprison* 
ment,  he  perished  on  the  scaffold,  1499.  In  the  same  year,  another 
insurrection  in  Warwickshire  broke  out,  when,  in  order  to  crush  entirely 
the  hopes  of  the  malcontents,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  last  legitimate 
descendant  of  the  Plantagenets,  was  executed  by  Henry^s  order. 

Let  the  puj^l  draw  up :  A  genealogical  table  of  the  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster. 

ScoTi«A.ifD.-— This  country  enjoyed  few  intervals  of  refjose  from  that  anarchy 
Id  which  it  had  been  very  long  sabjected.  This  evil  originated  in  the  excessive 
power  of  the  nobles,  sovereigns  on  their  own  estates,  and  almost  always  at  war 
with  one  another  or  yvith  the  king,  who,  having  but  a  scanty  revenue  and  no  per- 
manent forces,  exercised  at  the  best  a  very  precarious  authoritv.  Such  disorder 
was  most  prevalent  on  the  English  Border  and  in  the  Highlands,  two  great 
divisions  oi  Scotland  which  were  yet  in  a  state  of  barbarism.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  mountains  were  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  nation  by  their  man- 
ners, dress,  and  laneuase.  They  spoke,  as  many  still  speak  to  this  day,  a 
Celtic  dialect,  the  Uaeuc,  unintelligible  to  the  Lowlanders,  whose  language 
differed  Uttle  from  the  English.  They  were  divided  into  tribes  or  clans,  each 
denominated  after  some  ancient  chief^whom  his  followers  considered  as  their 
common  ancestor.  For  example,  the  MacDonalds  and  the  MacGregors  were 
esteemed  the  sons  of  Donald  and  of  Gregor.  Besides  their  almost  incessant 
■inigKies  one  with  another,  these  mountaineers  were  in  perpetual  hostility  with 
the  owellers  in  the  plains,  whom  they  hated  as  Saxons  and  usm-pers  of  the 
country  that  had  bekinged  to  their  forefathers.  Many  Highland  cbiefe  assumed 
the  privileges  of  independent  monarchs.  The  most  powerful  of  these  was  the 
Ear!  of  Ross,  lord  of  the  Isles,  who  was  considered  the  absolute  sovereign  of 
the  Hebrides.  The  Borderers  were  no  less  turbulent  than  the  mountaineers, 
to  whom,  in  their  manners,  they  bore  a  great  resemblance.  They  were  divided 
into  clans  under  particular  chiefs,  lived  on  the  booty  plundered  from  England 
or  the  central  counties  of  Scotland,  and  trampled  under  foot  the  respect  due  to 
ihe  laws  and  regal  government  Under  the  Stuarts,  in  despite  of  the  wise  laws 
enacted  by  i)arliamentt  to  destroy  or  diminish  the  evil,  the  ambition  oi  the 
Douglas  family,  dissensions  in  the  court,  and  numerous  minorities  of  the  crown, 
perpetuated  this  unsettled  condition.  / 

James  HI.  of  Scotland,  1460,  was  not  less  zealous  than  his  two  im- 
mediate predecessors  in  his  endeavours  to  diminish  the  power  of  the 
aristocracy ;  but  instead  of  keeping  these  chiefs  around  him,  and  re- 
pressing their  violence  by  firmness  of  character,  he  drove  th^n  from  his 
presence,  and  passed  his  time  in  comparative  seclusion  at  Stirliag,  sur- 

#  On  the  occasion  of  thete.attempU  of  P«rMn,  Sir  Edward  Poynings,  sent  into  Iretaad 
to  repress  the  troubleB,  assembled  a  parliament  in  Dublin,  which  enacted  the  fanuMis 
•tatate  known  as  poynings'  Act,  and  which  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Ireland, 
with  reference  to  tha  English  dominion.  This  act  declared,  that  all  the  statutes  of  the 
Snglish  parliament  should  be  law  in  Ireland,  and  that  the  Irish  parliament  stteald  not 
Beet  without  the  permission  of  the  King  of  England,  and  after  assigning  the  motives 
oTaoeh  convocation. 

t  fn  the  Scotch  paifiament;  the  noble*,  prel^es,  asd  ooohdo&s  sat  in  one  chamber,  and 
voted  as  membra  o|^t|e  samp  body. 
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Toniidedl  by  meti  of  low  extnctibn,  viflt  whom  he  oecnpM  hfanflelfln 
tbe  study  of  architecture,  music,  aiid  other  arts.  The  nobles,  indignant 
at  the  choice  of  his  farourites,  plotted  against  him ;  but  the  treason  w» 
discovered :  John,  earl  of  Mar,  brother  of  the  king,  was  assassinated; 
Alexander,  duke  of  Albany,  another  brother,  escaped  from  Edinburgh 
castle,  and  took  refuge  in  England.  In  consequence  of  the  intrigues  of 
this  fugitive  with  Edward  I  v .,  in  which  Albany  assumed  the  title  of 
Kin^  of  Scotland,  and  bound  himself,  if  the  English  monarch  would 
furnish  him  with  the  means  of  establishing  his  claim,  to  do  homage  to 
him,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  marched  northwards  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army,  which  compelled  James  to  implore  the  aid  of  his  barons. 
These  really  assembled  in  arms,  less  with  the  intention  of  repelling 
foreign  invasion  than  of  obtaining  satisfection  for  their  own  injuries. 
They  resolved  on  the  death  of  the  king's  favourites,  and  executed  their 
design  in  the  camp  near  Lauder,  with  all  the  promptitude  and  vi^Mref 
military  men.  James,  nnable  to  rely  on  an  army  so  toritinlent,  disbaid- 
ed  it,  and  taking  refup  in  Edinburgh  castle,  soon  beeame  rsconeilei 
with  the  Duke  of  Albany.  But  bis  majesty  had  not  learnt  wisdsn 
from  the  late  transactions ;  and  a  decree  forbidding  the  wearing  of  anns 
within  the  royal  palace,  togedier  with  the  formation  of  a  permanent 
body-guard,  drove  the  nobles  to  revolt,  who  placed  at  their  head  the 
Duke  of  Rothesay,  the  eldest  of  his  children.  This  imminent  danger 
drew  the  monarch  from  his  retirement :  He  marched  against  the  isMtf 
and,  being  defeated  at  Sauchiebum,  a  few  miles  from  Stirimg,  irtf 
assassinated  in  a  miller^s  cottage,  1488.  The  general  indignatioD  ex- 
cited by  this  atrocious  murder  compelled  the  conspirators  to  use  tbeit 
victory  with  moderation.  James  IV .  succeeded  to  the  throne ;  aad  in 
his  reign,  the  enmity  which  had  frequently  displayed  itielf  between  tks 
•orereign  and  tte  nobility  wae  almost  feivotten.  Far  &om  dreadbg 
tiie  power  of  liie  aristocracy,  he  eonsiderea  it  ^  best  support  of  lbs 
throne ;  and  by  his  confidence  gained  their  aid  in  all  his  enteiprisea 

ITALIAN  PENINSULA, 

Napias.-— In  the  twelfth  eeatary,  the  kingdom  of  Naf^es  passed  ia 
mooession  to  the  Normans,  and  to  Uie  German  Hohenstaofens;  and  in 
the  thirteenth,  to  the  house  of  Anjon.  This  dynasty  governed  and 
1383,  when  Joan  I.  adopted  the  younger  brother  of  Charles  V,  of  France^ 
Louis  I.  of  Anjou,  who  was,  however,  deprived  of  the  crown  by  Chades, 
dvke  of  Dnraxzo,  the  direct  heir.  Thus  began  those  wars  between  tbe 
second  house  of  Anjon  and  the  family  of  Durazzo,  which  led  to  fte 
invasion  of  Italy  and  the  long  strug^e  between  France  and  the  Empire* 
Louts  I.,  in  1383,  and  next  Louis  IL,  in  1390,  invaded  the  kingdom, 
but  without  success.  A  second  Joan,  sister  of  Ladislaua  who  succeed- 
ed Charles  of  Durazzo,  revived  this  war,  when  its  embers  were  needy 
extinoty  by  adopting  in  turn  Alphonse  V^  king  of  Aragon  and  Sm\jt 
and  Louis  III.  of  Anjou.  When  Joan  and  Louis  died  in  1435,  Rene  of 
Amou,  duke  of  Lorraine  and  count  of  Provence,  opposed  Alphonto  V^ 
and  was  for  a  brief  period  master  of  Naples;  but,  in  1449,  he  was 
drtven  out  by  the  latter  sovereign,  who  received  the  investiture  of  his 
aew  kingdom  from  the  pope*  Alphonso  died  in  I458y  leaving  to  his 
natural  son  Ferduiand  the  kiDgdom  of  Napke^  aad  to  his  blather  Jobs 


fislearic  laloB,  Sardinia,  and  Sicuy. 

Alphonso  v.,  Burnamed  the  Magnanimoos,  was  not  only  a  skilful  and  Ibr* 
tnnate  warrior,  but  the  protector  of  letters.  In  his  liberality  originated  th«. 
chief  defects  of  his  government;  for  perpetually  embarrassed  in  consequenco 
of  hm  proiuae  geaerostty,  he  was  obliged  either  to  oppress  his  subjeotft  inth 
taies,  or  sell  his  palronage  ccmtrary  to  the  good  administration  of  his  khigdom, 
Lavishly  conferring  new  titles,  he  extended  the  prerogatives  of  the  nobSa,  so 
as  to  aggravate  the  «vil8  of  vassalage,  and  weaken  the  authority  of  the  crown: 
but  m  spite  of  these  faults,  he  deserves  to  be  considered  one  of  the  greatest  ana 
most  worthy  monarchs  that  adorned  the  fifteenth  century. 

At  the  samoioxis  of  the  Neapolitan  barons,  John  of  Anjon,  son-  of 

Bene,  in  .1459,  opposed  himself  to  Ferdinand,  who,  being  defeated  ifr 

the  battle  of  Samo^  1460,  was  only  saved  from  destruction  by  Francis 

Si(mA  and  Soaaderbeg,  the  latter  of  whom  Alphonso  had  often  aidedb 

agamst  the  Torka,  and  who  now  repaid  to  ibe  son  the  assistance  he  had^ 

rfi6eiv«d  from  the  father.    The  victory  of  Troja  in  Apulia,  howcTerf 

seated  Ferdinand  seoarehr  on  the  throne.    The  conqueror  now  began  tof 

^ppvess  the  sapporters  of  his  rival ;  and  the  hatred  excited  by  lis  .CEUidl- 

Ues  was  increased  during  his  long  reign  by  numerous  acts  of  treachery 

eind  violence.    In  1485,  the  nobles  revolted  against  him ;  but  be  dia- 

anned  them  by  an  insidious  peace,  and  arresting  the  most  dangerous, 

e^wsed  them  to  be  secretly  put  to  death*    Those  who  escaped  bis  y&n^ 

ge^fice  by  flight  spread  throughout  Italy  the  odium  of  his  name*  • 

Fi^mANox*— Towards  the  end  of  the  foarteenUi  centniy,  the  tncHB|^> 

of  &e  Albissi  faction  deprived  the  Mediet  of  all  infioence.    John^  of  that 

BiiQe  lealoied  kis  ieamlj  in  1420,  having  acquired  immense  riches,  and 

b«M»e  chief  magietcate.    In  1426,  wh^  the  nobles  had  fofmed  tin 

design  of  ueaiping  all  the  power  of  the  state,  he  alone  n^sed  to  aeoend 

their  projeet,  and  ^reby  raised  fats  popularity  to  the  gr^itest  height** 

Gesmal.  inherited,  the  talente  of  hb  lathear,  but  neglecting  kis  sage- 

doonsels,  was  banished  in  1433.    Being  recalled  the  following  year,  the' 

Albisbzi  were  all  proscribed,  and  he  preserved  the  supreme  auth<mty^ 

•until  his  death  in  1464.    His  feUow-citizens  conferred  on  him  the  title 

of**  Father  of  his  Gounlry,"-*^  distinctiim  worthy  of  his  zeal  to  main** 

tun  peace  at  home  as  well  as  abroad^  and  of  the  noble  uses  to  whidi  he' 

applied  his  wealth,  in  bui^n^  palaces^  founding  moaasteiies  and- 

boBpitals,  foiming  libraries,  and  extending  to  letters  and  the  antft  that^ 

protection  whioh  beeame  hereditary  in  his  femily.  •  This  distinguisftied^ 

merchant  was  at  the  head  of  one  hundredL«aad  twenty-eight  eommereial* 

lioases  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Afiica.  -  J 

•  PietFo-de  Medici  had  neither  the  experience  nor  the  talent  required  id 

accomplish  &e  objects  contemplated  by  his  predecessor;  but  wheiv 

^Kletini,  the  gonfalonier  of  justice,  had  sought  theaUiaace  of  the  Duke 

<^  Modena  to  dethrone  Pietro,  Ike  latter  gave. such  proofs  of  firmness  atf> 

Concerted  his  enemies^  and  enabled  hSa  to  prpsciibe  the  most  iUusiv 

ttious  families.    Lorenzo  and  Julian,  though  young,  were  xeoognised  asi 

their  father's  successors ;  and,  during  aeermx  years,  Florence  enjoyed; 

peace  under  their  government.    Among  the  chief  persons  of  the  city  the. 

razzi  held  the  first  rank,  and  these  Cosmo  had  desired  to  attach  to  his 

party  by  bonds  of  marriage.    Lorenzo,  snmamed  "  the  Magnificent,"- 

pQisuing  a  di&ieDt  line  of  oonducty  spared  no  exertioiit  to  Tuin  th^ 


feitiufM;  and b«ooe a cQMfiia^  to Bwader  thoAfediclsaiddnaf^  te* 

ffovernment  was  eagerly  entered  into  by  these  persecuted  men.*  The 
Erothers  were  attacked  in  the  cathedral  church :  Julian  was  killed,  but 
Lorenzo  escaped  to  take  a  bloody  revenge  on  the  assassins,  1478.  The 
war  which  sprung  out  of  this  conspiracy  lasted  nearly  three  years. 

Lorenzo  died  in  1493,  belored  by  his  eubjectB,  lespeeted  abroad,  and 
deeply  lamented  on  account  of  the  skill  with  which  he  had  k^d  the 
balance  among  the  other  powers  of  Italy.  His  taste  for  the  arts  and 
literature  procured  him  the  title  of  *^  Father  of  the  Musen ;''  bat  his 
luxury,  together  with  the  bad  management  of  his  commercial  tiansao- 
tions,  entirely  absorbed  the  immense  fortune  of  the  Medici.  During 
many  years,  the  public  revenues  contributed  to  coTer  their  loesea ;  and* 
at  last,  to  prevent  their  bankruptcy,  the  state  itself  became  isaolvieiity 
1490.  The  interest  of  the  debt,  then  fixed  at  thiee  per  oest.,  was 
reduced  to  one  and  a  half;  a  number  of  charitable  foundatioats  wave- 
suppressed;  and  the  coin  in  circulation  waa  leoeiyed  in  paymeiitof 
taxes  at  one-fifth  below  its  nominal  value,  and  zeissued  at  its  fall 
amount. 

Thb  Roman  Statb.^— The  abdieation  of  the  antrpope,  Clement  VIII., 
ia  1439,  terminated  the  great  schism  of  fifty«one  years.  Martin  V. 
alone  retained  the  tiara,  by  whom  the  couneil  of  Basle  was  convoked  m 
1431.  His  successor,  Eugenius  IV.,  alarmed  at  the  attacks  made  by 
this  body  upon  his  prerogative,  convened  in  sueoessiott  the  synods  xx: 
Ferrara  and  Florence,  a  proceeding  which  gave  rise  to  anoUiec  sepaia*' 
tioii,r-4he  fathers  of  Basle  deposing  him,  and  eleoting  Amadeoa  of 
.  Savoy  as  Felix  V.  In  1438,  the  Frmeh  adopted  several  deoieee  of  the 
council  of  Basle,  by  the  famous  pragmatic  saaction  whieh  Gbarlai  ViL 
drew  up  at  Bourges ;  and  their  example  was  imitated  by  the  GenatMn, 
who  accepted  the  same  decrees  at  the  diet  of  Mentz,  1439,  eanoe  which 
time  the  popes  had  used  every  exertion  to  obtain  their  revocation. 
Nicholas  v.,  who  succeeded  Eugenius  in  1447,  substituted  theGemmaio 
ooncordat  for  that  of  Mentz ;  but  the  joy  this  event  caused  was  dioaded 
by  the  conspiracy  of  Stephano  Porcari,  and  bv  the  fall  of  Constantin^le. 
iMveral  attempts  were  made  by  Calixtus  III.,  Pius  II.,  and  Paul  IL,  tag 
excite  the  Christians  to  another  Cmsade,  but  they  all  completely  foiled* 
Tlie  Cardinal  Francis  de  la  Rovera,  exalted  to  the  pontificate  under  tiie 
title  of  Sixtus  IV.,  was  more  occupied  in  tlie  aggrandixemeat  of  his 
fiunily  than  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  obarch.  Innocent  VIH. 
succeeded  in  1484,*— a  prelate  of  easy  life  and  manners,  entirely  governed 
by  favourites,  and  who  made  every  thing  a  matter  of  mG(Bey.  After  him 
the  infamous  Borgia,  Alexander  VL,  for  eleien  y^^  disgraced  St.. 
Peter's  chair.  His  simoniaeal  election,  149d,  and  the  knowledge  of  his 
character,  spread  general  consternation. 

Venice. — ^The  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  threatened  the 
destruction  of  the  Venetian  colonies  in  the  East.  At  first  the  repablie 
was  allowed  to  have  an  ambassador  in  that  capital ;  but  in  1463,  her 
leaders  began  a  war,  which,  after  sixteen  years,  was  terminated  by  an 
unfavourable  treaty.    It  was  daring  these  hostilities  that  Venice  obtained 

*  Conspiracy  at  ttaii  period  Memed  to  he  the  eonstitutional  mode  of  reforming  a  bad 
|OTernment.  In  three  yean,  Uttoriau  recAwn  om  at  Fsrrara,  two  at  Genoa,  one  at 
Nui|k«  Md  on«  At  Florence.  
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jfsssesSkm^  6]r|nrn8.  '^tMs  isM  haA  been  given  B^'I&cliinFdfCbis^A 
Mod  to  Gny  of  Lusignaa,  whose  deseendants  occupied  t&e  thc<lne.2fifi« 
l^an.  The  last  of  these,  John  UL,  di«d  in  U58,  living  MivoiiLy. 
datighter,  €hario£te,  who  sueceeded,  and  whose  Irasband^  'Lett»  ^'» 
Sa^ej,  faf other  6f  Duke  Axoadens  IX^  sliaied  the  ho&oure  of:tiie  ctowba 
Jribies^  a  mftorel  sonti  Mm  iQ.^  aoppoited  by  the  Sultan  of  Egypt^ 
MaJleit'Sia,  to  Whom'th^  kings  of  Cypnis  were  tiibuitary ^  dethronedL 
diem  both  in  1460.  The  tnrafper,  thie^fened  by  the  knights  of  St  loha> 
and  the  €reBoese,  sooght-te  atd  of  Yenice  by  manriDg  Catherine  Com 
naro,  niece  of  Andrew  Comaro,  a  patrician,  whose  ramuy  had  extensrve 
tfttatM  in  the  islmd,  1471*  TheaenaHev  ^  hdnoflsr  this  union,.  ado|Jted' 
Qatherine,  deelairing  her  <^  danghter  of  St  Msf  k^^'  that,  is,  of  tfae  reptibiiCtf 
J^es  died^  two  y^ars  after,  aiSi  M  qneen,  owing  to  her  foreiffiK  extraw 
tidn,  being'  anpofmlav  amon^  the  -Oy^mots,  the  Venetians,  in  ner  iname; 
ndoced  ^e  island  under  their  pdwer  in  1474,  ieavinf  tohev  litde. beyond^ 
Hm  pomp  6f  royalty.  Their*  hold  on  this  eoni)ttest  was  confinobed  br 
6ftfelierkie*s  abdieation  in  1489  and  the  nnr^fltitcire  ^veoi  then;  by  the 
Sohan  of  Bgypt.  While  the  republicans  were  thus  eztemiti^  them 
svay  orer  Oypmsj  aggrandtKemenft  in  Italy  was  ndt  ne^ect^d.by  thtoiii; 
Tbey  ao«pmed  by  want  ai«d  treaties  Oailipbli*  and'  P<^Ks8lBtBS^  Pcih«i&# 
and  the  territory  of  Rovigo ;  for  at  this  pisnod  dieir  annies  were  searoely^ 
kas  powerful  on  hind  than  their'fleets  at  sea.  The  popolatien  wa»  nn^ 
nsKniBf  ^0  fivmees  well  administsrod ;  and  diis  was  the  firbt  state  that,  \ 
^^emaaent  leans,  had  attaebed  the  rioh  to  the  comiBonweahli  by  tho 
great  bond  of  the  public  ftinds^  Her  maimiaetnres  in  gold,  silver,  a»^ 
nikr  m&M  mneh  estnemed ;  but  the  tine  ef  ber  M\  drew  near,  when  the 
eenmesee  ef  Ana,  turned  from  ita  a&eieBt  eooraey  weht  t&  eoAeh  fiia 
BftlioHsiof  the  West 

IWiLAN  AND  Genoa. ---A  labourer  of  Cotignola,  named  Altendolo, 
becoming  a  soldier  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  eentury,  paSseeF 
rapidly  throuffh  all  the  degrees  of  military  rank,  and  became  the  most 
femoos  captain  of  the  age.  With  7000  volunteers  who  followed  his? 
banner,  he  deKvered  Joan  11.  of  Naples  from  the  hands  of  Alphoneo  of 
Atagon,  for  which  he  was  made  constable  of  the  kingdom  and  gonfald-' 
liier  of  the  Roman  church.  A  premature  death  by  drowning  terminated 
his  honourable  career.  He  had  changed  his  name  to  iSforza,  which  B# 
transmitted  to  his  natural  son  Francis,  inheritor  of  his  talents  and  cou^ 
rajre,  who  had  married  Bianca,  natural  daughter  of  PhiKp-Mftria,  lasi 
of  tiie  Viscottti  dukes  of  Milan,  On  his  fatlier-in-law's  death,  1447,  he 
claimed  the  inheritance  in  opposition  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  the  King 
^^faples,  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  Charles  of  Orleans*  The  Alila- 
nesd  abolished  the  ducal  power,  and  established  a  republic,  nominatiilip 
fteir  own  ma^strates,  and  appointing  Sforza  commander  of  their  troopiu 
In  this  post  he  succeeded  in  restoring  the  title  of  duke,  and  reigned  unt^ 
the  year  1466*  The  greatest  princes  sought  his  alliance ;  his  daughter 
Rippolyta  married  Alphonso  of  Naples,  and  Louis  XL  cedfed  to  him  thd 
ot^  of  Genotti  His  son  «nd  successor  Galeazzo,  by  bis  pride  and  ieM 
polisBi,  excited  an  indurreeti^on  in  which  he  perished,  1476.  Under  hiflf 
tnfant  heir  John  Galeazxo,  two  nneles  disturbed  ik/B  public  tianf|ui]Uty  $ 
Aey  were,  however,  eventui^  banished.  Abeot  this  time  t&e  GSeBoesflr 
wv^ted  and  recovered  theirwerty ;  but  Prospito  Adomo,  the  mover  ol 
^  i«?olati<«,  faaTNBg  ^Mtsei  Ms  inctx^  by  pitting  some,  of  Uft  opj^ 
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dog«.  In  1479,  one  of  the  uneles  of  the  Duke  Uaieazflo,  known  «b 
XiudoTieo  the  Moor,  made  himself  maeter  of  'Hfftona*  Haying^  been 
called' to  MUan  to  act  as  coanterpoiae  to  the  fiiTOtirite  minister  Simevieta, 
lie  soon  pat  that  officer  to  death,  deelaiing  Hiat  his  nephew,  a  ehikl  of 
twelye  years,  had  attained  his  majority;  tnA  y/Mek  tuteliodovieo  in 
reality  governed  in  the  name  of  his  ward.  In  1468,  Genoa  again  h^ 
0ime  a  Milanese  dependency,  although  Sfona  had  the  pfudeace  to  hold' 
k  as  a  fief  of  the  French  ero#n^  the  investitafe  of  ifHuch  he  lec^ved  two 
years  after. 

The  other  states  of  Italy  do  not  require  to  be  mentioaed  in  detail :  it 
#in  be  snfficient  merely  to  note  theii  existenee.  The  Gonnts  ef  SnYoy 
were  attached  to  France.  Dake  Philip  llj  was  of  great  nee  to  Cluriea 
VHI.  in  his  Italian  expedition,  for  "^ich  he  was  created  hi|h-(Aainbep> 
Sun  and  grand^master  of  the  palace.  The  mayqnisates  of  Momfenraft 
and  Salozxo  were  not  yet  united  to  Savoy ;  wliile  Panna  and  Piaeam 
formed  a  portion  ti  the  Milanese  terntory.  The  hoase  of  Este  tfeinied 
in  Ferrara,  Modena,  and  Reggio;  the  Gonnagat  at  Mantna;  the  ricoe 
at  Mirandola ;  the  Malatestas  at  ^ntm ;  the  Malaapiaas  at  Masaa  aa^ 
Garrara;  the  Ghrimaldis  at  Monaco;  and  the  Monfefenros  at  Ui^ino:  all 
of  which  states,  wiHi  the  small  repablics  of  Lucoa  and  Siennay  weia 
dragged  into  the  common  yortez  of  p<^tieai  commotion. 

'  Never  had  Italy  been  happier  or  more  flonxirf^g  than  tit  the  «peeli 
of  the  French  inTasion  in  1494.  Ruled  by  natiTe^om  niinees,  iade* 
pendent  of  ail  foreign  inilnenee,  exempt  from  intemal  tfonolss,  abe  had 
earned  the  sciences,  letters,  and  the  arts  to  the  highest  degree  of  peite- 
tion.  Bmiched  by  egrieoltare  and  commeroe,  she  possessed  the  most 
brilliant  courts,  the  most  magnificent  cities;  and  lier  f^eaaoisai  the 
natoral  result  of  long  prosperity,  had  attained  a  degree  of  deMcaey  end 
lefinement  unknown  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  But  this  deceitful  exterior 
eonoealed  those  rices  which  usually  indicate  the  decline  of  nations,—* 
effeminacy,  perfidy,  cowardice,  and  corruption.  She  carried  in  her  bosom 
ttke  seeds  of  ruin,  which  the  concord  maintained  by  the  aseendency  of 
two  wise  rulere,  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  and  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  uons 
prevented  for  a  time  ftom  bursting  forth.  But  these  two  monarchs 
expiring  about  the  same  period,  in  1492,  the  equilibrium  was  destroyed* 
and  Italy  doomed  to  experience  the  horrors  of  internal  discoid  and 
foniga  inrasion. 

SPANISH  PENINSULA. 

Nayjirre.— In  1419,  John  II.,  second  son  of  Ferdinand  the  Just,  king 
of  Aragon,  had  married  Blanche,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Charles  III., 
king  of  Navarre,  of  the  house  of  Evreux.  When  the  latter  monareh 
died,  in  1435,  the  crown  passed  to  ^e  family  of  John,  who  had  one  son* 
Don  Carios,  prince  of  Viana,  and  two  dauehters,  j^nche  maaried  to 
Henry  IV.  of  Castile,  and  Leonore  the  wire  of  Oasfeon  IV.,  eoant  of 
Fc»x.  On  the  death  of  his  mother  in  1441,  Carios  ought  to  ha?a 
inherited  the  crown  of  Navarre,  but  as  this  would  have  compelled  his 
frther  to  descend  from  his  high  station,  he  not  less  wis^v  than  affeo* 
tionatriy  left  the  supreme  power  in  his  hM|iB.«  The  kinff  having  takes 
a  second  wife,  Joanna  Henriquez,  dangMr  of  the  Adalpal  oi  Gastikv 
had  m  son,  who  is  known  in  htstery  ■•  FavdiMttid  the  GalhoUo*    At  tbo 


hu  joaag/Bx  son,  and  for  this  puTpose  deprived  Carlos  of  all  share  ii 
poUic  business.  After  endunng  Uie  most  unworthy  treatment,  this 
vktim  of  an  amlHtlous  st^mother  took  up  anns,  but  was  defeated  ii 
battle  near  Aibar,  1453.  Bein^  taken  prisoner,  he  was  shut  ap  in  |t 
ifrong  castlf,  whence  he  was  delivered  only  at  the  earnest  intercession 
of  the  Navaneae  states*  In  1456,  the  queen,  who  had  sworn  the  de^ 
ffcraetion  of  the  nriiice,  aided  her  husband  in  forming  an  alliance  wi4i 
his  son-in-law,  the  Count  of  Foix,  against  him,  by  which  it  was  agreed 
that  John  should  possess  the  crown  of  Navarre  during  his  life,  and  Ika^ 
it  should  afterwards  pass  td  the  Cowil  and  Countess  of  Foix,  to  te 

Sejudice  of  Don  Carlos,  and  Blanche,  queen  of  Castile,  This  injustios 
ove  him  a.seeood  tine  to  arms;  but  the  fortune  of  war  tundnff  one^ 
ntove  against  himt  he  went  to  Paris  and  Naples,  to  solicit  the-  mediaflo|i 
of  Charles  VII*  and  Alphonso  V.  Durinff  his  abeeace,  hi»  supportcsi 
jlgaiaprodauooed  him  ki«ig,  though  bloodshed  was  avdided  by  the  intei^ 
fositioa  of  the  latter  monBieh,  mose  death  iinfovtunatriy  removed  att 
ehance  of  reconcUiatiion.  Otbeit  reverses  fdlowed,  but  eventsaily  th# 
JB^ustiee  of  JckB  aupnented  so  grealiy  the  number  of  his  son's  sup^ 
porters,  that,  at  Buxselo^a*  the  totter  was  pfoclaimed  heir,  uid  iatrasted 
with  the  perpetusil  Ueutenancjr  of  Cataloma.  -He  did  not  live  to  enjof 
this  elevation;  and  his  death,  in  1461,  has  been  attsibuled  to  varibtii 
t^iyos,.!  to  poison  adminislsred  by  Joanna,  or.to  oiief  at  being  the  oon- 
tinued  olyect  of  pat^cnal  hatred.  His  sister,  Blsneke^  ifkem  he  hsxl 
muaedi  his,  successor,  was  not  long  after  imprisoned  by  her  liither  and 
deprived  oif  life.  The  CatsloniiMM  beooning  alumed  iot  their  lib«i«ieii 
sever  spok^  but  with  abhoiseiiee  of  the  homicidal  monai«h,iftiid  with 
sathusiasm  of  their  goveroor,  that  noble  victun  of  uaiiatiini  «MabMoiii 
«E,a8  be  was  alreajdy«»teeoMid,thet  ''holyiwartyr,''  tawhom  Hm  sup^w 
•titioQs  attributed  numenms  miraeles.  It  was  in  order  to  raise  money 
for  poaii^ng  thes^  insnivents,  that  the  king  sold  the  ^ovinees  of  Roo«* 
liUon  and  Cerdagne  to  LQais.XI.  for  3<NM>00  gold  crowns.  John  Hi 
died  in  1479,  and  was  soeoeeded  hj  his  daughter  Eleonora,  wh^ 
qoci^led  the  throne  less,  than  a  y9ar,.aftsr  which  it  passed  to  Hw  keniM 
tfFcax,  in  the  pera^  of  Francis  Phcebus^  her  gmadiion^ 
.  AAiLeoii.-*-With  the  deatbctf*  Martin  in.1410  ended  tie  hoiis»<ofBitf^ 
fislona,  wlach  had4Ued  the  theone  fm.  jnm*  Fiveelaknanls  10  thtf 
sovereignty  now  appeared ;  but,  in  141S^  the  ^sslates  decided*  in  lavoo^ 
of  FeroBqand  .of  Castile,  whose  pm  Alphonso  the  Magnanimous  c^on* 
qaered  Naples  in  li4SL  At  the  de^th  of  Alphonso  m  1468,  his  iKiturij 
ton  Ferdiimnd  succeeded,  lo  the  thione  of  Napfosra(nd.Araffon  devolved 
on  Us  brother  John  Ji.  The  son  of  the  last  monarch,  rar^mand  the 
Catholic,  by  his  maniage  with  Isabelte  of  Castile,  united  tlr^e  two  king^ 
soma  in  1479.  ,  •;*. . 

•*'€ASfiiA>^He&ary  lS.,<wliil^  pre}eMing  ft  war-agninst  the:Kingci 
Granada,  died  in  1406»  lesvfaig  behind^  him  Hn  infant  son  of  only  f<>uzii9ai 
Wttthm  tin  sqA  'cireumsiftnteed  PeVdlnsnd^  the  king's  brother,  yr9$ 
islieitsd)by.te  esidttesWassume  the  crown,  hut  he  refused,  and  causei 
Us  nephew  to  b^  praclamidd  as  Jos*  II.  TYte  uncle,  however,  held,  tin 
ligmvlill  141/9,  whebhriMras  called  to  the  throne  of  Aragon  to  suf^ 
««d:liMtB^  vfiwhaillift  nochildien.  Hisplatee  as  regent  was  sopnlM 
Vy  AlvaicB  de  Lana»'^Jrtu»yi«  %  ttbiMlf  time,  eoceiied  duaSsetion  tf  ikm 
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9sidedin  Oaf  me,  the.  powerful  nobliM  took  jColedo  by  smpipe,  inr^ii 
^  he  Prince  of  Asiturias  toreyolt,  aj^  at  }a^  oo^Btcamed  Jabn  to  snk# 
concessions.  But  Don  Juan  Paehecho  eoigaged  the  prince  to  suppoit  the 
cause  of  his  father  John  II.^  who  was  soon  at  the  head  of  an  anny  whi^ 
defeated  the  rebels  in  the  bakk  ui  Olmedo,  where  Henry  of  Aragoa 
&11, 1444.  The  prince,  (displeased  at  seeing  Ahraiex  restored  to  &Toaz^ 
again  rey^itedy  when  the  letter  wae  bannhed  itom  the  court  and  pat  t» 


i;  Hmiyjy*  succeeded  his  father  in  1454;  and  Ms  feign  presented  simi- 
im  Tiei^titddB.  H«  isVaded  Gtanada  Witli  an  anny  of  50,000  men; 
^pt  .90  ccmquests  w«re  made  of  snfficient  importance  to  defray  the  ex* 
{lenses  of  the  war.  Betnnung  ftem  this  expsidiition,  Henry,  who  had 
lieipiuL4iatetd  his  ^t  wife,  Blanche  of  Ka^axte,  esj>oused  Joanna  of  Por^ 
|^gal«  1b  tbe  QASlitia&  court  the  greateist  eormpti^on  prerailed ;  the  king 
ipduiged  iu'enrery  hind  of  license,  and  the lnew  queen  followed  the  ^m^ 
fll^oas  esan^k*  By  Ms  means  the  a^Sectiens  of  his  subjects  weii 
^benated*  and  a  stoto  waii  gathering  whieh  co«ld  not  fail  eyentually  t^ 
h^rst  on  tl«^  l^o  tovenignsL  Aii^  tiifllng  t^ugh  fortunate  »|iedi^ 
l^ona  f^^aineit  the  Moon  retasded  tire  catiuitrophef  trat,  in  14C5,  &e  nwlea, 
with  the  Atthbishei^  of*  Toledo  at  their  head,  pToehamed  Alphonso,  tbe 
lung'e  brother*' dustr  new  iiomei^. ' 

...  'Dke  cewiiidly  numareh,  Hemy,  hnferediiib  sii  «ccommod&tioii  wift 
ftwf  lebeisr  i^  xrJboh  he  saerifi^ed  his  dangbter,  <he  Princess  Josobs 
(whqpe  pmntoge  appeared  «omewhat4enbmil),  and  ttdl»t>ted  Al]  * 
Mew  diseensimis  fdlowed'  iMs'  a^rang< 


p»  ihia  belt,  '  New  diseensimis  fdlowed'  iMs'  arrangement,  until  1465; 
19!^  »  eiyil  ww  hreke  om^  bat  its  tniMm  were  in  A  meaemfe  soAaeed 
by  tin)  Jotaitpantaen  of  thetpdpe,  tuA  it  Was  Mrmtiiated  by  the  deeih  of 
MfAmm^  in  14i68wt  Tfaestettons  neblfts  oiler  iMep^rodaimed  Henry^ 
«ia«ear  jLaabdlla;  h«t  sheWnsed'to  ^aeeeiit;  ft  title  ifaat  did  not  belong  ttf 
ter  while  herhRxther  U^red.  '  Bd  UOd/tlliti  miiieessi  whose  hteai  had 
llBiBnfBQ«ght  hytiie  King  of  Portuffia  and  lli0  Dake  of  doienne,  seor^ 
untried  f  Ferdinand  of  Araigen.  Heiirf'tinmediite^  annulled  the  umod 
i^y.»«QkkiiOTdeeseev  to  vliibh  no  enfr  paid  any  res^t,  ^nd  ibe  eoantr^ 
was  once  more  pioagnd  into^  aM'the  honiors^of  t  <3i)fil  strife,  whieh  coi»i 
tifi«0d}.fUitilMsdbeathfln  1474.  u  In  the  fireeii^iag  year,  he  endearoored 
t(^{ieniedy  tsmne  •f  thd  abases  'thsft^liadoao^uiiifelated  duikig  his  mtfortit^ 
If^ieeigti.  Thmt&foaum  ottW&Aivm  heihg  extreoiely  <&nini^edf  \fi 
);e>eked  all1h«.iid^atuitis  ^made'duianff  tiie  ta^t "teh  yearsv-^  arraage^ 
jmenv^ajl  boBeiolBfaneffBettrarfitMn'the^TmiAber  and  strength  df  iAxejmf 
MM^^es^  ^HhitdsodTnscdyedTariMlsbfofliMi^Mdscnreeligi^ 
,wabji|)w4  T^  omt&taoDg  4kom  cmly  #hteh  wewl 

found^./p)i^^  eesu]^  ef  the  kf^dmh  agdnid  4(h»  bsuds  of  robber^ 
'tiiat  ererywhoiQ  devastated  it.  Finely,  he  suppressed  all  tbfls  and  otii«^ 
ttibuteft  of  ^ty|ft^j,aurbitmrily^fetaWw  hyJhe  ivM^-ia  Maio- 
iQEi^,;jand  wfiicl^^  :         >.  '5 

ir  was  .left  ,\ir^s  to^^,i|row3i#  .«Qd  h«t  >caiMe  was  wanif 
'..l^y,her.uncle,^Aipho4i8^T.;pf.  Peittigid.    m^  w«»,*W«*^ 
!fi.J5niW  by  tjie  wlcpp|e«te.9rhp  :JM  lawaeiljr  oDtttortfAiW 
J,butwhon6\Y'.drei^ied*e'fii«Maeee^fIsehielto.' 'T^^ 
f6^y  in  1476,  gjave  :^he  tiu|tgqp  tp  ^e  \m^  0d  J«Mufi»  HmmM  kf 


'  tn  the  same  year  expired  John  ]I.,kingof  Aragoa,  whote  glatefl,eejQif> 
jnauig  Aiagon  Proper,  Catalonia^  Valenciav  Muieia,  the  Balettrlo  UHedf 
Slardmia,  and  Sicily,  descended  to  Ferdinand,  by  whom  they  were  uiiltml 
io  Castile. 

AaA0ON  AMD  CUsTiLB*^— The  momeBt'  tiiat  Ferdnumd  and  Isabelli^ 
assumed  the  reins  of  goYemm^it,  the  state  of  their  dominions  was 
dimnged.  Crime,  even  in  the  highest  ranks,  ceased  to  be  unpunished^ 
Sfid  ^e  execution  of  robbers  and  assassins  showed  the  people  that  Tio>f 
lence  would  be  replaced  by  order  and  justice.  The  organizatfon  of  &e 
'*Holy  Brotheriiood''  (Santa  Hermandad),  destined  fbr  the  represnon 
pi  murder  and  thefl,  was  perfected.  In  Galicia,  where  the  nobles  exer* 
^sed  tibe  greatest  granny,  forty-six  strongholds  were  demolished,  an4 
^0  property  stolen  from  the  royal  domains,  the  churches,  monasteriesii 
9Ad  private  persons,  was  restored. 

Aner.having  thus  destroyed  faction  and  strengthened  their  own  poWer« 

4ie  Catholic  soTereigns,  for  by  that  title  were  they  known,  besnan  to 

f&ny  into  execution  their  lonff-meditated  plan  of  ex^lUng  the  At oor^ 

from  Spain.    Muley  All  Abulhassan,  who  at  this  time  occupied  the 

Moorish  throne,  began  the  war  with  the  surprise  of  Zahara,  1481,  whicK 

was  immediately  retaliated  by  the  capture  of  Alhama.    llie  suseesses 

were  for  a  long  time  balanced,  until  one  imprudent  step  drove  the  in^ei 

to  ruin.    Captivated  by  the  charms  of  a. Christian  shitSf  he  tefodiBtsd 

Md  wife  Ayesha,  who  belonged  to  one  of  the  chief  tribes,  and  had  bormf 

Mm  several  sons,  all  of  whom  he  ordered  to  badcptroyed  lor  tfaepu^sMF 

of  securing  the  succession  to  the  issue  of  his  second  mamaga.    One^oiil^i 

escaped,  the  celebrated  Boab'dil  (AbuTAbdaUah%  whe  was.  shortly  aftii 

proclaimed  king  by  a  party  of  discontented  nobles,  imd  Ahnlhwaur  wwa^ 

driven  from'  his  capital.    A  cruel  civil  war  fcnrthwith  f>ninmimeod,'anA' 

while  the  Moors  were  thus  weakening  their  own  lesoniQes,  FeiFdiiMUii^- 

phrsued  a  victorious  career.   Ten  years  were  spent  in  a  sanguinary  eofr* 

t^t  before  the  Christians  were  enabled  to  besieflEe.  Grfsnada,  idiieh  -^bmf 

invested  with  a  chosen  armv  of  50,000  men*  wii«i  a  blockade.oC  motf 

ioionths  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  sunender*  and  in  Jannaif ,  149S^' 

laibella  and  Ferdinand  made  their  triumf^ali  entry  into  a  city  whoso* 

capture  almost  compensated  for  the  previous  loss  of  Oonslantuiople.^  To^ 

Gonzalvo  de  Cordova,  a  disUnguished  leader  of  lbs.  Chcistiaa  hest»  wasi 

uitrusted  the  adjustment  of  the  articles  of  ^nitolalM*  which  wen  higiiy 

honourable  to  both  parlaes.    They  provide^  tW  the  vanqnishM  muld' 

be  governed  by  their  own  la(w^i  preserve  theii  ^atftomst  jodgesv  and- 

Kberty  of  worship ;  that  they  should  hold  their  pi^opeity  in.  Spaia  free' 

nom  molestation,  or  be  allowed  to  sell  it  and  withdraw  wheresoever 

^eypileased ;  and  that.Boabdil  sbould  b^  p^m^tted  to  retiiB  toanestfttci' 

^  the  Alpuxarras.    Tlie  Saracens  wers^  nowevery  fisally  eaqHUed'fbui^ 

Sjpain  in  the  reign  of  Philip  IIL,  1610* .  •         : 

The  Jews  had  heen'  included  in  the  Moorish  treaty ; '  but  wMi* 
ui^  conditions  were  not  kept.    Besides  havioff  amassed-  oomMe 

^es  by  trade,  they  had  also  acquired  n^y  aju  the  weakfaof  the  1 ^ 

fe  by  usuryl  An  intolerant  zeal,  excited  by  absnedb  asports,  imlpeBed* 
^  government  to  order  every  i;ndividual  pf  that  peiseonled  racer  to  quit ) 
tUi  cotfntry.  Four  montbis'  only  were  allowed  for  the  settlement  pf  Ikehr^ 
™^rs,  aiid  they  were  forbidden,  under  p^n.of  death,  to  oaixy  withUMm'* 
^her  silver,  g(J(),  or  precious  stpnea*    |ialjf  a  9ttUio9»  or  aeciadiiige  to<; 
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certain  anthon  800,000,  futo  aaid  to  have  ^^paited,  some  proceeding  a 
A&ica,  others  to  France,  and  the  majority  into  Portugal,  where  they 
were  in  a  short  time  treated  with  no  leas  sererity.  These  oppressed 
indiyiduals  carried  away  all  the  commerce  of  the  Peninsula,  and  ^ 
Spanish  gorenunent,  £ur  from  enriching  itself^  lost  a  great  portkm  of  it» 
annual  revenue* 

In  the  same  year  which  saw  Granada  wrested  from  the  Moois^  Ame* 
iica  was  discovered  hy  Columhos,  who  thus  ^*  for  Castile  and  Leott 
found  a  New  World."  ^^ 

The  restoration  of  Roassillon  and  Cerdagne  by  Charles  VilL,  before 
his  expedition  into  Italy  in  1494,  added  to  this  prosperity ;  and  in  149€^ 
a  double  marriage  united  the  houses  of  Spain  and  Austria.  Mary  of 
Burgrundy,  wife  of  the  Archduke  Maximilian,  bore  her  husband  two 
children;  namely  Philip,  who  married  Joanna  second  infanta  of  Sp|UB« 
end  Mar^[aiet,  who  became  the  wife  of  John  the  infanta's  brother.  This 
latter  prmce  dying  the  same  year,  Isabella,  married  to  Emmanuid  of 
^ortusal,  was  declued  heiress  of  Castile  and  Aragon  b^  the  estates 
assembled  at  Toledo  and  Saragossa.  But  she  died  in  giving  birth  to  » 
son,  who  did  not  long  survive  his  parent. 

,  PonToeAL.^-.The  race  of  Henry  of  Bu^undy  became  extinct  in  1383« 
In  the  person  of  Don  Ferdinand,  who,  at  his  death,  left  a  natural  child 
Seatriee,  married  to  John  I.  of  Castile.  The  aversion  entertained  faf 
the  Portugese  to  a  Castilian  sovereign  enabled  Don  Juan,  brother  of 
^e  late  king,  to  ascend  the  throne  as  JoHir  I.  of  Portugal.  Beii^  sap- 
poitod  by  the  English,  he  defeated  tiie  Spaniards  and  th^r  Frendk 
allies  at  Aljubaro^  1386,  and  thereby  secured  the  throne,  thongh  the 
war  was  not  texminated  until  the  commencement  of  tiie  fifteenth  centnry* 
This  sovemign  died  in  1433,  after  a  popular  and  glorious  reign  of  forty- 
ai^t  yeaiB,  during  whieh  the  Cortes  weie  twenty-five  tim6s  coavokeSU 
SnwAan,  his  eldest  son,  succeeded,  but  was  soon  carried  off  by  a  p^ti- 
lanee  which  ravaged  &e  country,  1438 ;  and  in  an  expedition  against 
the  Afrkan  Moors,  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  leave  his  brother  fo 
pensh  in  captivity.  Alpbonso  V.,  a  monareh  of  vrarlike  and  chivalrooa 
spirit,  conducted  three  expeditions  against  the  infidels.  In  1474,  on  the 
toth  of  Henry  IV.  of  Castile,  he  espoused  Joanna,  dauffhftt  of  that 
jasenarchr  assumed  die  title  of  soverei^,  and  even  disputed  the  posses- 
sieo^  of  the  kingdom  with  Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  Being  unsoccessfoly 
ha  mited  France  to  seek  the  assistance  of  Louie  XL ;  and  here  te 
fttluDS  of  his^iegotiatioBS  so  disgusted  him  with  the  reffal  power,  that 
he  formed  the  resolution  of  abdicating  and  retiring  to  ttie  Holy  Land. 
He  died  in  1481,  as  he  was  about  to  enter  the  monastic  life.  Johk  IL 
atrengthened  the  royal  auliioritjr  in  Portugal  by  diminishing  the  power 
of  the  bafops :  in  the  diet  of  Evora,  1483,  he  revoked  the  conoessiona 
made  by  his  predecessors  to  the  prejudice  of  the  crown,  and  suppressed 
the  powor  of  life  and  death  exercised  by  many  nobles.  Such  mnovt- 
tiona.wwe  not  tamely  endured,  but  the  vi^ur  of  the  kin^  eventual^ 
eampelted  submission.  John  has  been  styled  a  perfect  pnnoe,  and  the 
tetor  of  kings  in  the  ait  of  govemoient ;  and  in  truth  he  deserved  the 
esteem  of  his  subjeets,  by  the  indefatigable  cares  of  his  adminLstration» . 
by  his.  just  regulations,  and  by  his  anxiety  in  promoting  maritime  dia- 
eoveiy.  But*  by  humbling  the  nobles,  he  laid  the  foundadon  of.  futnm 
despotism,  as  they  gradually  became  instruments  of  absolute  poweb 
He  died  in  1495. 


DISCOVERIES  AN0  COLONIES.  ^ 

At  the  clofie  of  the  fifteenth  centory,  two  events  of  incalculable  im-; 
fortaoce  to  mankind, — ^the  diacoTeTY  of  the  Now  World,  and  the  roat» 
<to  the  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hopey-^rodaced  an  entire  leyoltttiott 
in  the  commerce,  manners,  industry,  and  g^oyemment  of  eyeiy  nation,  r 
\  PoRTveuESB  CoLONUs.-^ohn  L,  who  aboot  the  end  of  the  foorteoith 
ttontory  had  founded  a  new  dynasty  in  Portu^,  undertook  an  ezped»» 
tion  against  Baifoary  in  1413,  with  the  intention  of  occupying  the  rcHrti* 
less  minds  of  his  subjects.  His  third  son,  Hennr,  who  accompanied 
Ism,  manifested  thenceforward  a  very  eager  desire  for  foreign  adyenture. 
kVo  ships,  equipped  by  his  orders,  adyanced  fiye  degrees  ocjond  Cap# 
Nun,  hittierto  considered  impassable  owing  to  the  burning  heat  oi  tb« 
tomd  lone ;  but  they  did  not  yenture  to  pass  Cape  Bojador,  lying  thre« 
degrees  north  of  the  tropic.  In  1419,  accident  led  to  the  discoyery  of 
Madeira;  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  which  island  is  attributed  to  thft 
boning  of  the  forests  to  clear  the  face  of  the  country,  which  is  said  t6 
ba? e  continued  seyen  years.  The  sngar-cane  was  imported  from  Siciljr 
and  Cyprus ;  the  yine  was  brought  from  the  Morea ;  and  in  a  few  yeaift 
.sogar  and  wine  became  eonsiderable  articles  of  commerce.  The  OanaiT 
islands,  early  taken  possession  of  by  the  Spaniards,  were  during  seyerti 
^ears  a  subject  of  dispute  between  Spain  and  Portugal ;  but  they  eyen» 
jteally  remained  in  the  po^er  of  the  rormer. 

<  Prince  Henry,  now  oirecting  all  his  attention  to  the  diseoyeiT  of  % 
passage  to  India  by  sea,  obtained  fr<»n  Pope  Martin  V.,  as  soyereign  ef 
•4ie  universe,  a  right  to  the  conquests  he  should  make  between  Cap* 
JBojador  and  the  Indies.  As  soon  as  the  necessary  bull  was  gnnte^ 
^e  expedition  sailed ;  and  in  1440,  Cape  Blanco  was  readied.  Two 
years  after,  the  exchange  of  some  prisonera  for  goldniust  and  negroes 
gave  rise  to  the  odious  slave-trade.  In  1484,  the  adventurere  proceed* 
ii  more  than  1500  miles,  crossing  the  equator  and  entering  the  river 
.Congo.  In  their  farther  progress  south,  the  land  was  found  to  decliMi 
4owud8  the  east,  which  gave  them  hopes  of  arriving  at  India,  and  mpr* 
peared  to  confirm  the  narratives  of  the  ciroumnavigation  of  Afirica  bT 
^e  Phonicians.  The  soluticMi  of  the  great  problem  fell  to  the  lot  of  ^ 
Bartholomew  Diaz,  who  discovered  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  148i» 
l^asco  de  Gama,  the  hero  of  the  Lusiad,  sailed  from  Portu|^  in  1497^ 
4nd  doubling,  for  the  first  time,  that  celebrated  promontory,  discoyerel: 
lAadagasear.  From  this  island  he  proceeded  until  he  reached  Calient, 
^birteen  months  after  his  departure  from  Lisbon. 

Hindostan  was  at  ^is  period  divided  among  the  kings  of  Qambay^ 
iMhi,  Bisnagar,  Narsinga,  and  Calicut,  who  had  many  savereitfi» 
^meng  their  tributaries.  The  port  of  Calicut,  from  a  Mdwmmedaa 
iaperstition  connected  with  it,  became  tlie  most  celebrated  in  the  whd« 
^^ninsula.  Here  Gama  was  at  firet  hospitably  received,  but  he  afts^* 
Wards  experienced  considerable  opposition  from  &e  Moots  of  Airiea,' 
who  traded  to  that  city.  On  his  return  home  in  1499,  the  king  namedr 
bim  admiral  of  the  Indies,  and  loaded  him  with  honours. 

America. — ^About  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  the  Scandinavians,  ia 
^wie  of  their  maritime  expeditions,  had  reached  Iceland  and  Greenland,' 
Aom  which  latter  country  they  appear  to  have  advanced  to  Vinland, 


|icobabl]r  Ijsbndor*  In  Gnonlatid  imbm  vsivoBipottsxA  letdMnoMfti  wns 
made,  and  the  commmiieii^Dn  with  ^he'lransatlantie  eontinentwas  main* 
taioed  until  the  beg^ning  of  the  15th  century,  when  the  fate  of  t^a 
^Ibnies  was  coveted  as  with  a  ctoud ;  and  although  various  attempts 
iave  since  been  made  for  their  discovery,  no  traces  of  their  existence 
bavis  been  obtained.  In  Southern  Europe  these  expeditions  were  entiT&* 
Ir  unknown,  and  therefore  the  undiminished  glory  was  left  to  Columbuf 
m  proving  the  existence  of  the  Western  Worid.  This  celebrated  nari- 
g^tof  was  of  Genoese  origin ;  though  his  character  had  Wen  formed 
atid  hie  skill  acquired  in  the  service  of  Portugal.  His  active  mini 
isadily  foresaw  the  length  and  dilBculties  of  a  vovage  to  the  Indies  b^ 
Mdling  to  the  eastward,  even  if  the  route  should  be  discovered;  audit 
t]^peared  to  him  that  by  sailing  directly  west  he  would  more  leadil^ 
ift&ih  Ms  object.  Many  circumstances,  the  importance  of  which  ii 
best  known  to  mariners,  supported  his  theories ;  but  those  to  whom  bs 
applied  for  protection  and  support  did  not  acknowledge  their  force; 
Toe  Genoese  senate  regarded  nun  as  a  madman;  in  Portugal  his  confr 
46noe  was  most  treacherously  abused ;  and  in  England  his  brother  Bar* 
^olomew  obtained  the  consent  of  Henry  VII.  only  when  too  latet 
▲iter  naikj  d>stades,  arising  from  the  ignorance  and  religious  scropleB 
H^^ose  to  whom  his  project  was  submitted,  Columbus  saued  withthre^ 
Anall  vewele  from  Palos  in  Andalusia,  3d  August,  1499.  On  the  ti^i 
9i  tile  Uth  October,  land  was  seen  after  a  tedious  voyage,  during  whiek 
the  commander  had  to  contend  against  the  cowardly  and  vebellions  spiiii 
«f  tiis  tattm^i  San  Salvador  or  Guanahani,  one  of  the  Bahama  ebun, 
ikretohing  between  Florida  and  St  Domingo,  was  the  island  first  dief 
««fe/ed.  Onba  ^nd  Hayti  were  reaohed  soon  after*  Gc^umbus,  iio# 
dfaecting  his  course  homeward,  returned  to  &e  harbour  of  Palos,  seveil 
■lonths  and  eleven  days  after  his  dcjwrture.  He  was  received  will 
gi«at  kindness  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who  ennobled  his  familyy 
and  ratified  all  the  privileges  of  the  treaty  of  Santa  Fe.* 

Whtie  Bttrope  was  still  re-edioing  with  the  news  of  this  voyage,  ^ 
Mvigator  had  again  sailed  towards  the  west  with  seventeen  vesselfi 
kimng  on  board  numenms  settlers  eager  to  reap  the  ^Iden  harreel 
which  die  descriptions  of  tmvellers  had  placed  in  the  Indies.  Isabellil 
ik  the  island  of  Cuba  was  the  first  city  ftmnded  in  the  New  World.  H 
Im  thnd  voyage,  1498,  Columbus  reached  the  continent  of  Amerie^ 
9fisr  the  inouth  of  the  Orinoco.  It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  d 
Ibis  work  to  do  more  than  notice  the  leading  points  of  transetlantie  dis* 
Qovery ;  the  history  of  the  eariy  settlers  wiU  be  found  in  velames  esps* 
cially  devoted  to  that  purpose.  It  will  here  suffice  to  say,  that  Colonic 
bM  died  in  ISO^  sifter  being  treated  by  ^%anisfa  co«rt  with  the  gmfc* 
«t  ingratitude.  His  body  was  pompously  interred  in  the  cathedral  o^ 
Savtile;  and  over  it  was  erected  a  monument,  with  the  simple  inseiip* 
ti6n  that  Celumbas  hadg^n  a  new  woiM  to  Castile  «nd  Leon,  ifii 
Mnains  wese  alteiwards  transported  to^e  island  of  Hayii,  arid  baried 
iirlba  «atheifal  of  Sc.  Domingo  in  1536,  whence,  two  hundred  and  Bixtf 
^^MDDi  afterwlinlt^  they' were  transferred  to  Havana. 

*  By  the  articles  of  this  treaty,  drawn  up  before  Oolumbas  sailed,  be  was  created  hifk* 
admiral,  with  hereditary  rijrht  in  the  seas  he  should  discover  ,*  ylceroy  am,  with  btnu- 
tm  poflsaiflan  oC  the  Iftods;  Iw  was  to  racaiv*  a  tiflie  of  tlw  prailis  of  coWMWWg 
under takiiigsi  and  b«  auiufifflp  judga  ia  all  mareaoiito  diaputea  In  the  newl/^diflCorciM 
cDuntriea.  ' 


.  ht  14i»f  iikiBM  drOfdhL  adM  to  «•  new  eonthin^  aeemnpknietf 
\ff  %  FleranliBe  mfficdiaBt  named  Amerigo  Veepaeei,  under  whose  direc* 
1^1  tfie  enterprise  was  chiefly  condnctedl  Returning  to  Europe,  he  pub* 
Htiied  an  account  of  his  adventures,  and  claimed  the  humour  ef  being  thft 
Ibst  to  discoYer  the  mainlsnd  of  the  new  world.*  Im  lAOft,  the  mevtii 
tf  the  great  river  Amaaon  was  entered ;  while  the  Portugaese  had  alieady 
tttided  in  Brazil. 

Consolt:  Robertson's  History  of  America;  Irring's  Life  of  CdumbmL 

THE  CHURCH. 

/Councils  or  Constanck  and  Basle,  1414  anp  1431. — Several  aW 
tidmpts  were  made  to  terminate  the  great  schism  in  the  OathoHe  church  i 
and  for  that  purpose,  in  the  double  pontificate  of  Benedict  XIII.  ana 
Chregory  XII.,  a  council  was  held  at  Pisa  in  1409,  whose  election  of 
Alexander  V.  added  a  third  pope  to  the  two  who  disputed  the  possession 
of  the  tiara.     It  was  not  until  the  council  of  Constance  deposed  all  the' 
0ree,  and  elected  Martin  V.  in  their  stead,  followed,  in  1439,  by  the 
i^gnation  of  Clement  VIIL,  that  these  divisions  in  the  church  were; 
shtirely  extinguished.    Martin,  in  contempt  of  his  promises,  published' 
only  seven  unimportant  decrees,  by  which  he  pretended  to  satisfy  the 
complaints  and  demands  of  the  council.    In  1418,  he  dissolved  it,  and 
BUned  Pavia  for  the  next  place  of  meeting,  but  the  ass^nblv  was  even* 
tftally  held  at  Basle  under  Eugenius  lY.    Independently  of  the  correo*' 
ti»D  of  abuses,  this  body  had  to  deliberate  on  a  reunion  with  the  Greek 
ihxach  and  other  schismatic  communions.   The  first  object  was  attained' 
^  decredn?  the  abolition  of  *^anhates,  reserves,  and  expectatives.'* 
The  pope,  alarmed  at  these  bold  measures,  wished  to  dissolve  the  conn- 
ed; but  the  members  asserting  their  supremacy  by  force,  accused  Euge«' 
nios  of  heresy,  and  deposed  nim.    The  reforms  effected  at  Constance' 
and  Basle  had  not  all  the  happy  results  that  were  expected ;  neverthe-* 
1^8,  they  were  adopted  in  France  by  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Bourses, 
1138 ;  and  the  diet  of  Aschaffenburg  accepted  the  German  concoraat,' 
^wn  up  in  terms  exceedingly  favourable  to  the  holy  see,  1448.    llie' 
Knperor  Frederick  IIL,  who  desired  to  be  crowned  in  the  Roman  capi*' 
tal,  withheld  no  sacrifice;  and  his  coronation  in  1452  was  accompaiued^ 
bt  a  total  renunciation  of  the  rights  of  the  empire  over  that  ancient  city.' 
^ce  this  period,  the  authority  of  the  popes  hair  been  atpieme  in  Rome  f 
sad  the  conspiracy  of  the  tribune  Poreari  in  1453  waiS  Uie  laatialiraggle' 
hr  republlean  liberty. 

The  chief  resolutions  of  the  assembly  at  Baale  warn  those  ef  the  finardi  and 
iifth  sessions :  one  declaring  the  supremacy  of  general  councils,  as  having 
received  by  divine  right  an  authority  to  which  every  rank,  even  the  psCpal,  must 
sibmit  in  matters  of  faith,  and  in  the  reformation  of  the  church;  the  other 


J  liable  to  punishment  every  person,  not  excepting  the  pope  himself,  that 

4aU  refuse  to  obey  any  council  lawfully  assembled.    Ineae  oeciess,  the  great*' 
bpast  of  the  moderate  papists,  are  not  of  direct  practical  importance,;  bat  they 
a^ed  to  check  the  usurpations  of  the  see  of  Rome,  by  (he  achnowisdgineaaj* 

^ t. 

^•The  impofftwe  of  Veflpoeei  bas  loBg  been  known,  and  hii  disbonest  narrative  hai  i». 
aVidasree  injured  the  glory  ofColumbos.    As  to  tbe  honour  of  first  reaching  the  tbores  . 
me  new  continent,  it  firobaMy  belongs  to  the  English  marinere,  who,  under  Cabot, « 
SHitol  seaman  of  Venetian  paiente.  Miled  along  the  coasts  of  North  America  Aoat. 
Mbrador  to  norida,  14S& 
89* 


«M 


general  council  should  be 


generat^councifsnould  be  held  in  i|v«  years}  a.B99ajiiAu  i}m:mir.«S  tand 
miit^';  and  at  intervals  of  every  ten  years  afterwards.  Their  propoakiQifc^ii  A|| 
ftith  to  be  kept  -mth  heretics  will  be  noticed  below,  lliie  synod  further  mfi 
•#iiV"tli6  -  <nn>'  from  the  laity,  ordering  that' **  the  Lord's  supper  should  H' 
\'kf  tSmtb  oai^r  in  one  kmd,  i  «.  tlie  ibrefid.'* 


"T  Ht7S8iTirs. — since  the  cruel  extirpation  of  the  Albigensesi  the  poM 
and  chnrch,  who  assumed  to  be  sole  interpreters  of  Scripture,  had  reigwJ 
withottt'  obstacle;  but  the  imprudent  obstinacy  of  John  XXII.,  in  1334) 
excited  complaints  and  accusations  against  the  holy  see,  which  proT«l 
the  forerunners  of  the  Reformatioou  This  Tranciscans,  whom  the  pqit 
Violently  persecuted,  furnished  in  thirty-four  years  no  fewer  thau  t«0 
thousaiid  vio^ni^  to  the  pontifical  execiAionets.  Hie  publications  V 
BDtibing  ihe  disoidehi  ot  the  c6ilrt  of  Avignon  were  followed  up  1a 
tnglaild .^ikh  an  effect  still  more  fatal  to  the  siupremacy  of  Rome.  Johi^ 
Widdififo,  by  his  tnlnsUticta  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Englisfc 
l^ngae,  inflicted  a  severe  blo^on  the  authority  of  the  cler^.*  Hig', 
4oQtrihe3  s^T^d  rapidly  beyond-  thid  country ;  and  in  the  umversity  or 
Pmgae  atose  the  .great  predecessor  of  Luther.  John  I^uss  began  br 
prai^hing'  t^nstt  the  disorderly  lives  of  churchmen,  and  ^oon  adopteJi^ 
fh»  f^tuMea  of  Wickliffe,  with  which  he  became  familiar,  hy  meaoii 
of  the  booKs  his  friend  J^me  had  broOgHt  from  Oxford.  Some  time.' 
ajftarwards,  Bonifac^  IX.'s^nt  monks  into'  Bohemia  charged  with  the; 
Bik  of  indulgences !  thili  soandaldiis  traffic  was  forbidden  by  Sigis:, 
■wnd;  and* Mass  seised  the  m)pertan!ty  of  declaiming  against  the  power 
qI  tlid  Jpope  to  gnmt  them*  Wh^n  the  r^former^s  exertions  in  defence  of 
tiiapimlegee  of  ^e  university  filid  brotaioted  him  to  the  rectorship,  b^, 
tfpoke  mdie  freely,  and  even  attackfed  the  jjapal  gupreragtcy.  Alexand^ 
Va  intnlS^ed  energetically  to  crush  the  rising  heresy ;  but  althoygb  %^ 
141^1ie  eKoommunicated  Hoss  and  laid  Prague  under  an  interdict,  ^. 
Motor  evmtiiMed  to  diesemhiate  his  doctrines.  For  this  conduct  he  wa|,' 
oilod  bofere  tiio  cotrncil  of  Oonstance,  the  states-general  of  Christeiwjoiai 
a»  It  hail  been  called,  HI 4.  Under  a  sife-coriduct  from  Sigismond,, 
Hinls  readied  the  |place  cff  meeting^,  where  he  was  soon  thrown  intot, 
pvison,  and  detakied  half  a  year  before  his  first  interrogation,  5th  Jane| 
14 1 5.  Aboat  a  aionth  afterwalrds,  j ud ginent  was  pronounced  on  a  seriei . 
oC  Ihir^ntne  aiticlea  professed  td  be  taken  firom  his  works,  hi^  bookl. 
wareoondemnoil'to  be  burnt,  aiid  himself  given  ovjer  to  the  iseculai, 
npwei.  .fie  perislted  at  the  itakfe,  ptotesting  his  orthodoxy  to  the  lastf 
1&  Hl^'bis  aiaoiple,  Jerome'  of  Prague,  nnderweiit  a  similar  fate.. 

;*T1(&  «rft«rittia»  Bad:  JeMMfg  of  Vm  filtite.  after  the  Vutbte  had  ceased  to  be  intsb^ 
licibl«,  wa«  by  no  mettM  interdicted,  altbem^h^he  Legends  bfsaints  werreinore  ^tavnSj,, 
Ifie  Kew  Testament  was  ref|<|ei)ed  intpQerman  bytWA  dilRirent  parties  in  tbeinnW 
century,  ftfid  detached  boon  had.titeen  translated  iqto  Prenoii!lN<bre  the  ttirolfth.  WiM* 
tbeepread  of  heretical  opinions  began  to  disturb  tbeorthot^Jiilteliever,  it  sf^^i^w'^* 
oMeriBary  to  provide  airainst  lawless  inteVpretatiori ;  and,  accordingly.  ti»e  cooflfi***^ 
lVMdf«ae*.in  inO,  pioMbiCed  the  laity  firemi  po^seissing  the  flcriptures. 

tff4irflmi  *dm»<k8;th«t**the  artand^rons  breach  o?faith-the  violation  of  thcf»ft*^« 
fliBtect-<*tiaiMl-lli»<co(IMott4qdtteM'6iti«>iiioiid  to  eoaamft  on  that  occasion,  is  notorioiA 
But  ^rhaps  it  is  not  equally  so,  that  U  reeogaiaed  by  a  solemn  decree  tba  flM^^^z 
principle,  that  no  faith  or  promise  ought  to  he  lnei^  with  Buoak  ^  nalual*  diw^Jy^?. 
haman  -law;  to  the  prejloRlice  of  the  Catholic  religion.  No  beeach  of  firith,  in  caatiwj3 
cAiIm  exetfaed  by  our  opiTiion  of  il|-desert  in  the  parly,  or  by  a  narrow  i^t^fS^TSi 
ofvarown  engagemefnta.  BV6ry  caititulation  ouglit  to  bfB  eoiiatnied  favoaraUy^  ** 
w«aker-aide;^* 


jLppnn>fat  ^n  «IOT  Hscoico.  Ml 

B^emia,  where  the  doctrine  of  communion  in  both  kinds  and  evangeli-; 
isU  self-denial  had  made  great  progress.  .All  the  churches  of  Pragun 
le-echoed  the  panegyrics  of  Huss ;  medals  were  struck  in  his  howMuri 
Vbd  at  length  a  solemn  festival  was  aniduiled  to  eommeiiMfate  hia  mar* 
Igridom.  Angry  feelings  both  agamst  GennaiHi  and  Romans  noW 
ttnotmced  a  speedy  outbreak ;  and  in  John  of  Trocznow,  sumame4 
Ssca^  was  found  a  leader  in  the  war  against  the  churchy  His  partisan^ 
flioon  amounted  to  the  number  of  40,000;  and  to  provide  a  stronghold  foK 
^em,  he  caused  lines  to  be  drawn  around  the  summit  of  a  mountain^ 
which  he  called  Tabor — the  Bohemian  word  for  a  camp  or  tent-w 
whence  his  followers  d^ved  their  appellation  of  Taborites.  The 
Hussites  gave  fall  scope  to  their  fury,  so  that  they  destroyed  550  monaSf  , 
teries  before  the  end  of  the  year.  This  violence  brouffht  Sigismond, 
fhto  Moravia ;  and  by  means  of  the  crusade  then  preached,  he  unite4 
U0,000  men  under  his  banner.  This  numerous  host  was  defeated  hf 
t)ie  Bohemiana  armed  with  iron  flails,  and  nearly  all  the  Moravian 
aobility  perished  on  the  field  of  battle.  Zisca  havmg  died  in  1424  of 
tie  plague,  the  Taborites  separated  into  two  bodies,  which  continued  to 
devastate  Bavaria,  Misnia,  and  Lusatia.  Their  ravages  were  terminate^ 
(qt  the  concessions  of  the  comicil  of  Basle. 

Council  op  Flobknce,  1489, — Under  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  a  council 
was  held  at  Florence,  whither  it  had  been  transferred  from  Ferrara,  foi 
tlhe  purpose  of  terminating  the  Greek  schism*  The  Emperor  John  Pa*^ 
leologus,  after  a  brief  discussion,  acceded  to  the  Roman  eonfesaion  o& 
fkith,  recognising  especially  the  doctrines  that  tlM  ^^  Holy  Ghost  pHV* 
<eedeth  fiem  the  Father  and  the  Son,"  and  ^at  the  Bishc^  of  Rome 
Was  the  head  of  the  universal  church.  The  wound  now  seemed  healed  i 
tut  when  the  emperor  returned  to  Constantinople,  he  met  with  such  ai)^ 
opposition  to  the  re-union  of  the  two  churches,  that  he  dared  not  p^rse-t 
vere.  In  the  subsequent  overthiow  of  the  Greek  kingdom,  Pop» 
Nicholas  Y .  saw  the  judgment  of  an  offended  Deity.  In  1493^  the  papal 
trown  was  diagraced  by  Alexander  VI.  (Roderio  Borgia),  whose  proffl-^ 
|ate  career,  scarcely  possible  to  be  exaggerated,  was  ended  by  hia. 
drinking  the  poison  he  had  mingled  for  another. 

;.      APPiaSBlX  TO  PAftT  SECOND.  f 

Commerce^  the  Progresi  qf'J^dirning^^  pi$c0verte&i  ^c.  :^ 

^  Commerce. — The  cominerce  of  Western  Europe  was  almost  entirely  infer^^ 
fnpted  between  the  fall  of  Rome  and  the  accessipn  of  Charlemagne,  at  which^ 
Iwter  period  the  cities  of  Italy  began  to  fonh  a  cotinetibn  with  the  ports  of  the 
^reek  empire.  While  Oonstaminopto  flotiH^ed;  the  treasures  of  the  Sast 
fere  bronght  thither  by  cafttvaus  from  India,  through  C«ild«har  artd  P*r6iaf 
by  fheiMrthera  roatea  afong  the  Oa^an  a>mi  Buxitie  ttt9» ;  lihr  the  Bhipbratea' 
^  tlimioo'omiand  t^  the  wyrian  pom ;  or  lastly,  by  w^y  of  the  Red  Sea  an^ 
5sypt.  Awate,  in  the  tenth  eentary;  Pi^,  Genoa,  ^d  Venice,  in  the' 
tKTentfa,  became  hi  torn  the  chief  marts  of  Isreign  tra^.  The  penecute^^' 
Jews  were  at  this  time  active  agents  in  the  mercantile  system ;  and  by  tha^ 
wnoa  of.iha  chnrcfaua^aioBtasncy*  the  tiadeaamamor  was^  until  ihe  thmeath 
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i^and  epoch  in  the  history  of  ooiximerce.  by  the  introduction  of  i^  and  migo 
mto  the  west  of  Europe.  Five  hundred  years  before,  in  551,  edlk-worms  bad 
t»een  brought  from  China  into  Greece,  and  were  successfully  reared  in  th* 
If «rw. 

<  In  the  foiart«e&th  oentuty,  th»  OeoMMtraded  with  India  through  the  Blaek 
Sea;  as  did  the  Venetians  thiough  Sgypt  and  Syria,  The  eireiimaaYigatioi 
^  Africa  proved  as  fatal  to  the  commerce  of  Venice  as  did  the  &U  of  CenatMit 
onople  to  her  great  rival  So  lonj|  as  the, Mediterranean  was  the  iiw<finiD  sf 
dommercial  intercourse,  Venice,  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  dviliied 
iirorki,  possessed  the  whole  trade  of  the  East ;  and  such  were  her  resooroei 
derived  from  the  traffic,  that  five  millions  of  gold  crowns  were  expended  in 
opposing  the  memorable  league  of  Cambray,  1508.  The  maritime  ooramanica* 
tion  opened  by  the  Portuguese  vrith  India  in  1497,  deprived  the  republic  of  tiie 
wealtn  of  the  East ;  while  the  discovery  of  America  directed  the  attention  of 
IfSTestern  Europe  to  a  wider  field  of  mercantile  and  naval  enterprise.  Anothec 
^traordinary  event  again  chaneed  the  course  of  commerce :  an  inundation  of 
me  sea  formed  a  connexion  between  the  ocean  and  a  lake  since  called  the 
Zuyder  Zee,  and  thus  Amsterdam  became  a  maritime  port  in  the  fifteenth 
^ntury.  The  Hanseatic  league,  which,  in  1241,  facilitated  the  progress  of  the 
interior  trade  of  Eurqse,  began  to  decline  from  1370. 

The  grand  commercial  route  was  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  variooK 
tessf  es  of  the  Alps,  particularly  across  the  Tyrol  and  by  the  St.  Gothard.  The 
iseoira  hue  proceeded  from  Greece  to  Russia,  passing  by  Vienna  and  Ratisbon. 
A  third  road  extended  from  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  by  Marseilles,  to 
tl^  Atlantic.  The  merchandise  brought  by  these  channels  was  distributed  at 
^e  several  fairs  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  all  goods  were  exempt  from^  toUa 
imd  of  Champagne,  where  mi^ht  be  seen  merchiints  from  the  most  distanl 
parts  of  the  known  worid:  Spam  furnished  arms,  silk,  and  Cordovan  leatheri 
^tffails  Germany,  in  return  for'  the  wines  of  France  and  spices  of  the  Eas^ 
•norted  beer,  cloth,  and  metals* 

f_  in  England  the  charter  of  John,  1215,  declared  a  uniformity  of  weights  >ni 
measures;  and  in  1331,  £kiward  III.  endeavoured  to  bring  from  the  Lo# 
Countries  a  number  of  the  discontented  weavers.  In  the  thirty-seventh  year 
•f  his  reiffn,  it  was  enacted  that  every  merchant  or  artificer  worth  £5^  ia 
floods  and  chattels  might  dress  Uke  a  squire  of  JCIOO  a-year,  and  so  on  in  a 
nring  scale.  In  1348,  Spanish  horsds  «f  Arabian  breed  were  Exchanged  fat 
i|beep;  a  barter  which,  created  new  soaOBesof  wealth  in  both  coantries.  Agii- 
Qnlture  especially  Nourished  in  England ; -pnid  it  is  to  this  triple  eomhinatioB  oh 
i^mmerce,  manufactures,  and  rural  economy  that  she  is  indebted  for  hsr 
iplendour  and  power. 

WeoUen  TVode.— The  introduction  into  England  of  the  important  rnaoa- 
lacture  of  woollen  cloth  was  the  work  of  JEklward  III.  Flanders  had  previouily 
been  the  great  oentre  of  the  -trade,  whence,  by  the  institution  of  yearly  £unk 
960,  all  continental  Europe  was  supplied.  English  wool  had  long  been  eraprtaa 
to  the  Netherlands,  but  principally  by  German  and  Italian  merchants.  Heniy 
L  had  endeavoured  to  establish  znaniifiicturds  of  £iie  wool  in  ILU,  by  a  settle- 
ment  of  Flemmgs  at  Ross  in  Pembrokeshire.  The  abuses  of  monopoly,  aaa 
the  tumults  to  which  they  gave  rise,  drove  many  W0rkmen  from  Ho)Iand  ana 
Flanders  into  this  kingdom,  1331,  #here  they  obtained  such  privil^iea  as 
encouraged  them  to  .resume  their  o^upatiens.  The  seiges  of  Ireland  wtfS 
Auch  esteemed  in  ttaly  in.  the  fourteenth  centurv,  before  which  period  tha 
lirooUen  trade  of  Catalonia  hag,  been  firmly  established. 

.Pis&eries.*— The  6«rtiest  aiithestie  acoouo^of  the  herring*fishery  on  the  ootft 
df  Norway  extendsas  £ftr  back  as  to  978.  At  the  beginomg[  of  the fifieeott' 
e^tunr  the  N^herlands  rivallad  the  Hanse  Towns,  not  soly  u  their  wow«a 
manufactures,  but  in  their  metbod  of  piohhiig  heriings,  a  saperionty  wfa»' 
they  attained  about  the  time  of  |he  rcBiovaT  of  the  great  shoal  from  tn* 
southern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  «rat  to  those  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  sod, » 
1^94,  to  that  of  Britain. 

hNtnoL  €ode,-^Th9  first  maritimv^uds  wtts  that  of  Rhodes,  wideh  was  wn^' 
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iP«^t»Ieioo,  1194;  but  ihecode^f  B«reel<ttt,  ms,  becwne  thefondnnei 
i»  of  commerce.    S<»iie  such  regolatioiu  were  uecesBary  to  prevent  j^inef 
^lad  the  barburous  castom  of  reprieals. 

Banks,  ({^.-"The  fiilver  mines  of  Misnia,  discoyered  in  698,  afforded  a  tnortt 
conTenient  means  of  trading  than  by  barter.  The  modem  funding  system  dates 
from  117d,  "When  a  forced  loan  waa  raised  at  Venice.  General  letters  (^  credit 
ve  mentioned  about  1200 ;  bills  of  exchange  were  known  in  1255 ;  and  the  first 
teak  of  exchange  and  de^weit  Was  establisned  at  Barcelona,  1401.  In  1296,  an 
attempt  was  made  in  Chma  to  introduce  a  paper  currency  for  the  retief  of  the 
governtnent,  but  it  failed  from  the  want  of  public  oon^ence. 

;  Gunpowder. — The  manufacture  of  gunpowder  was  known  to  the  Chinese ' 
about  A.  D.  85 ;  but  no  traces  of  it  are  miscoverable  in  Europe  before  the  middle 
4^  the  thirteenth  century,  when  it  is  said  to  have  been  used  by  the  Spanish 
Iffoors  in  defence  of  tm''dty  of  Niebla,  1249.  Cannon  appear  to  have  been 
first  employed  by  the  King  oi  Granada,  when  he  besieged  Baza  in  1312 ;  and 
\tf  Edward  III.  at  Cr^esy,  1346.  Muskets  were  introduced  about  1411,  and 
bombs  in  1450. 

;  printing. — The  art  of  printing  with  moveable  types  was  invented  about  the 
ftlddle  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  but  its  origin  is  involved  in  mudi  uncertainty, 
no  less  than  fifteen  cities  and  a  greater  number  of  individuals  laying  claim  to 
ihe  honour.  The  taking  of  impressions  from  eneraved  blocks  or  plates  is  very 
ancient,  and  was  known  to  the  Babylonians  and  Romans.  The  Chinese  ar» 
supposed  to  hav6  made  much  progress  in  this  art  before  the  tenth  century. 
Guttenbure  of  Strasburg,  Faust,  and  Schceffer,  however  their  pretensions  may 
be  confused,  consummated  this  valuable  discovery.  The  first  printed  book  wa* 
t,  Uatin  Bible,  1450-1455,  known  as  the  '*  Mazann  Bible,"  from  a  copy  having 
been  discovered  at  Paris  in  the  library  of  the  Cardinal  Masarin.  Tlie  firs^* 
work  printed  in  England  was  executed  at  Oxford,  1468,  three  years  before 
Caxton  began  to  print  in  Westminster  Abbey.  j 

The  Great  Plague. — An  extraordinary  continuance  of  heavy  rain-storms  in 
the  vnnter  of  1345  and  the  following  spring,  by  causing  the  abnost  entire  failure 
of  the  harvests  in  Europe,  prodticed  a  severe  foraine,  which  rendered  the  popu- 
ladon  very  susceptible  of  contacion.  The  ffreat  plague  raged  in  every  country"- 
<^  Europe,  carrying  off  nearly  three-fifths  of  the  inhabitants.  It  began  in  the 
Iievant  about  1346,  and  thence  extended  to  Sieily,  Pisa,  and  GreBoa>  the  si^l^» 
ixiga  of  Florence  gave  occasion  to  the  Decameron  of  Bocoaocio.  In  1348,  il' 
iimadover  France  and  %ain,  rMching  Brilaiii  the  MXt  year.  In  1350,  it 
QMited  Germany  and  other  noitfaam  atatea,  cbotimitBg  genevaUy  aboat  fivch  ^ 
months  in  each  country.  •    I 

<rtp>i^.*^In  the  year  1417,  the  gipsies  first  appeared  in  Moldavia,  WaHacMa,    \ 
and  Hungary.    It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  terror  spread  by  Tamerline*«|    ; 
iiivasion  of  India,  1408,  drove  out  many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  that  these  ara< 
the  Zingari  (Wanderers),  known  as  Bohemiras  in  France,  and  ^Gipsies  (t.  e,'* 
Egyptians)  in  England.  "^ 

EemvtHqfthe  Arts  and  Learning. — The  revival  of  the  fine  arts  illumined  the' 
elose  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  church  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice  was  completed^ 
it  1071  ;'^otre  Dame  in' Paris  was  founded  1163,  and  occupied  100  years  ih 
building:  Westminster  Chapel  was  rebuilt  ,by  Henry  III.  in  1220 ;  the  dome 
at  catteoral  of  Pisa  was  the  first  model  of  the  Tuscan  order ;  Cimabue,  bom 
^  Florence  1240,  was  th6  restorer  of  oil-painting ;  while  his  pupil  Giotto  intro* 
dnced  rales  and  added  dignity  to  the  art.  The  gardens  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici, 
filled  with  the  predous  remains  of  aiftiquity,  were  the  nursery  oimen  of  genius, 
and  particularly  of  Michael  Angelo,  who  attained  the  highest  eminence  ii» 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture.  Finiguerra,  in  1460,  or  rather  Batdtm^' 
mvented  the  art  of  engravhig  |*  and  by  1600,  theeubfirae  and  gracefiil  produo*^ 
timis  xk  Raphael  were  accurately  transferred  to  paper. 

»»i'.    •■■•■•     ■ ■- — ^  -'»■'■■■■  ' ■—   ■  -v'-tr •  "■  —  '     ■    ■■ ■"  ■• " 

*  This  is  doubtful,  as  plates  are  to  be  found  in  the  different  cabinets  o(  Europe  9( 
•s  early  a  date  as  1440.    Wood-engraving  made  great  progress  in  Germany  about  tha 
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of  irioleiMSe  and  ignorance ;  dnring  which  tinmSSa  MO&taxti  va^trnvnL 
emam  the  honour  of  sheltering  the  exiled  learmng  of  Ettnupe.  Bitaated  beyotuL 
the  limite  of  the  barbarian  ravages,  the^  afibrded  an  asylum,  from  which  the 
•lodents  were  again  expelled  by  the  maritime  ravages  of  the  Danes  and  North- 
aen,  to  diffuse  their  knowledge  over  the  Empire  of  the  West.  The  conventual 
■ehoob,  established  by  Charlemagne,  became  the  means  of  arresting  the  utter 
dfcay  <]€  learmng. 

•  The  dialects  of  France,  Italy,  and  Portugal,  are  derived  from  one  eommoA 
Murce;  for  "  Rome  imposed  not  only  her  yoke  but  her  language  upon  coa*'. 
quered  nations/'  The  progressive  corruption  of  the  Latin  language  by  the 
adoption  of  foreign  words,  and  by  the  loss  of  many  works  of  stancHird  authoritjr, 
conduced  to  the  formation  and  peculiarities  of  its  several  derivatives.  Still  it 
did  not  cease  to  be  spoken  in  France  until  the  eighth  century ;  but  in  813,  wsr 
find  the  Romance  tongue  completely  established.  In  I^fly,  tne  change  appean 
t«  have  taken  place  earlier.  ^^,, 

.  With  the  disuse  of  Latin  all  the  learned  pursuits -w^fe  abandoned,  and  tlia 
establishment  of  Christianity  alone  preserved  the  remains  of  ancient  literaturs^; 
n^hich  found  refuge  in  the  monastic  institutions.  The  first  great  step  towards 
a  revival  of  letters  appeared  in  the  foundation  of  universities.  Paris,  vl 
1100,  became  famous  by  the  teaching  of  William  of  Champeaux,  and  of  hia 
rival  Abelard.  Oxford  was  a  flourishing  school  about  1200,  and  Cambridga, 
was  incorporated  in  1231.  Bologna  claims  a  hieher  antiquity.  These  seats 
of  the  muses  owed  their  reputation  to  the  "  scholastic  phllosoDhy'' — an  intri- 
cate web  of  logical  and  metaphysbal  subtleties,  founded  on  Jie  dialeUcs  of 
Aristotle. 

In  the  twelfth  centuiy  the  Romance  language  separated  into  the  Ltmgm 
d'Oemi  the  Langue  ^  OU,  Proven^  and  Northern  French,  The  celebrttsd- 
Troubadours  now  appeared :  and  the  Floral,  games  of  Toulouse  and  the  Coaris 
of  Love  attracted  the  chivalry  of  Europe.  French,  properly  so  called,  begaa. 
tp  be  spoken  prior  to  1100,  and  England  was  the  earliest  school  of  its  Uteratan, 
and  the  resort  of  the  Norman  trtmveurg, 

.  The  English  language  was  formed  at  a  later  period  than  either  of  the  above- 
Bientioned  dialects ;  the  earliest  tolerable  writer  was  the  author  of  Piers  Plow-- 
maa'a  Vision.  Wickliffe  first  displayed  the  copiousness  and  energy  oi  the 
lanffuage ;  and  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  bom  in  13284  u  justly  esteemed  uiis  £tther 
of  English  poetry. 

The  oldest  Italian  poet  is  not  earlier  than  the  year  1193.  Dante,  the  first 
great  one  of  modern  Italy*  waabom  1365 ;  hia  noble  poem,  the  Divine  Come(fy, 
was  written  in  exile.    He  died  in  the  year  1321.    Petrarch  followed  at  ~ 


ancient  classics.  Boccaccio,  bom  1313,  kindled  his  poetic  ardour  at  the  tomb 
of  Virgil ;  but  he  is  more  justiy  famous  as  the  father  of  Italian  prose  composi- 
tion. About  this  period  the  French  commenced  turning  their  old  meuical 
romances  into  prose — an  evidence  that  the  prosaic  genius  o?  their  dialect  began 
to  be  felt.  The  language  and  poetry  oi  Spain  were  not  developed  before  the 
nxteenth  century. 

The  arrival  of  Barlaan,  a  Calabrian  monk,  at  Avignon  was  an  epoch  ia 
literary  history.  He  read  Plato  and  Homer  with  Petrarch,  whose  exampla 
attracted  the  attention  of  Italy.  Cosmo  de  Medici  established  an  academy  at 
Florence  about  1450,  solely  for  the  study  of  Plato :  Nicholas  V.,  on  the  coo* 
tpary,  favoured  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  The  progress  of  learning  wa* 
^litated  by  the  invention  of  linen  paper  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  pabuc 
hbraries  were  soon  afterwards  formeci.    To  Poggio  we  are  indebted  for  the. 

end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  eenttif ies  under  Albert  Doier  aad 
HAb  masters. 
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tteoimty  of  QiuatUian,  Lucretijo,  twtiye  comeaies  of  Plantus,  mmI  other 
ihrka.  The  fall  of  Consumtinople  in  1453  contiHbuted  greatly  to  the  spread 
^Oreek  literature  in  the  West,  by  the  disperaioa  of  its  learned  men.  A  pro- 
ftasorship  of  Greek  was  established  at  Oxford  under  Henry  VII.,  and  another 
8t  Paris  in  1458.  The  cause  of  learning  was  supported  by  Laurentius  Valla, 
Leonardo  Aretino,  Politian,  and  the  learned  pnnter  Manutiua  Aldus. 

Vvmegtic  Manners,  ^.    The  increasing  wealth  and  Ibreien  commerce  of 
]^urope  naturally  led  to  greater  refinemeots  in  domestic  life.    IVhen  other  and 
tfiore  direct  testimony  is  wanting,  we  may,  in  certain  respects,  iudge  of  th« 
KogteBB  of  society  by  the  sumptuary  laws,  the  chief  part  of  wh]cii»  extending 
both  to  the  table  and  the  wardrobe,  were  enacted  in  the  fourteenth  century* 
ll^  France  these  provisions  were  continued  down  to  1700.    The  history  of  oi^m 
iffchitecture  gives  a  striking  insight  into  the  advancement  of  social  comforts. 
The  high  jg:loomy -keeps,  with  their  narrow  loopholes,  gradually  yielded  to  th« 
^ttle  ana  the  palace,  in  which  the  large  arched  windows  are  evidences  at 
once  of  intemaLquiet  and  magnificence.    The  houses  of  the  gentry  were 
I       vraaliy  built  of  wood  or  of  stones  rough  from  the  quarry.    Brick  buildings 
I       lint  appear  in  the  fourteenth  century.    The  ordinary  mansion-houses  were 
I       Mafi  and  inconvenient ;  a  passage  extended  through  the  house,  with  a  hall 
I       and  parlour  on  one  side,  and  on  ue  other  the  kitchen  and  offices,  with  one  or 
I       two  chambers  above.    In  France,  traces  of  fortified  castles  (/^teaux)  remain ; 
I       while  in  Italy,  although  in  several  towns  the  houses  were  covered  with  thatch, 
I       there  was  a  greater  degree  of  elegance  in  the  buildings.    Chimneys  did  not 
I       come  into  general  use  before  the  middle  of  the  fonrtWDth  century ;  and  in 
i       IVance,  not  before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth.    They  were  not  mtroduced 
into  the  Cheshire  fiirm-houses  until  the  early  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  fire 
I       hciog  in  the  middle  of  the  house  against  a  hob  of  clay,  and  the  oxen  nved  under 
I       tie  same  roof  with  the  fiimily.   Neither  in  France  nor  in  England  was  window- 
I       gisss  introduced  before  the  fourteenth  century,  and  durine  the  middle  ages 
I       glued  windows  appear  to  have  been  an  article  of  moveabhs  furniture.    Beds 
I       were  extremely  rare;  the  waUs  of  the  rooms  were  naked;  there  were  no 
libraries  or  pictures ;  silver  cups  and  spoons  were  almost  the  onlv  articles  of 
plate.     Chairs  and  looking-glasses  were  scarcely  known;  virinoow-shuttera 
and  curtains  were  great  luxuries  even  in  1539. 
I  The  condition  of  agricnlture  in  England  had  been  gradually  improving  since 

tibe  Norman  oonqnest.  Durkig  the  tone  reign  of  the  Flantagenets,  woods 
were  cleared,  marshes  drained,  and  parochiai  encloeures  made,  so  that,  under 
Edward  III.,  there  was  a  great  extent  of  land  cultivated ;  the  northern  and 
western  parts,  however,  being  the  most  backward.  The  culture  of  the  arable 
;  soil  was  very  imperfect,  nine  or  ten  bushels  of  wheat  being  a  fair  average  crop 
to  an  acre.  Sucti  land  was  rented  at  about  sixpence  an  acre,  though  meadow- 
!  pound  was  double  or  triple  that  sum.  To  augment  their  revenues,  the  land- 
KNtdB  procured  a  repeal  of  the  act  forbidding  the  exportation  of  com,  15th 
Benry  VI.,  so  long  as  wheat  did  not  exceed  6s.  8d.  a-quarter,  and  barley  3s. 
Under  Edward  IV.  the  usual  price  of  land  was  ten  yeaxs'  purchase.  But  to 
form  precise  notions  on  tins  subject,  we  must  be  aoguaintea  with  the  relatiire 
value  of  money.  Before  the  debasement  of  the  coin  in  1301,  the  ordinary  price 
ef  a  quarter  of  wheat  was  about  4s.,  that  of  barley  and  oats  being  in  proportion. 
A  dieep  was  dear  at  one  shilling,  and  an  ox  at  ten  or  twelve.  By  a  com- 
Pmtive  table  of  English  money,  drawn  up  by  Sir  F.  Eden,  it  appears  that  the 
vjdoe  of  a  pound  sterling  of  our  present  comage  was  worth  at  the  Conquest 
t2, 18s.  l|d.,  whence  it  gradually  decreased  until  it  reached  4s.  7jd.  in  1551 : 
but  the  next  year  it  rose  to  JCl,  Os.  6|d.  With  few  variations,  until  the  43d  of 
Shzabeth,  it  continued  as  at  present.  Sir  John  Fortescue  speaks  of  JC5  a  year 
an  "  a  foir  hving  for  a  yeoman  '/*  in  1514,  the  expense  of  a  scholar  at  the  uni- 
versity was  but  £5  a-year,  or  about  £60  of  our  money ;  and  earlier,  in  1476, 
we  find  fourpenee  (our  five  shillings)  given  as  a  fee  to  a  barrister  for  his  dinner. 
Here  we  must  consider  the  change  in  manners  and  the  usual  mode  of  living. 
little  wine  was  drunk;  there  were  no  foreign  luxuries;  male  servants  were 
kept  chiefly  for  husbwdry;  and  landed  estates  were  nearly  exempt  from 
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tttfttiMi.  Tb»  eonfitiott  of  te  laboming  ekfties,  ta  tfie  reign  of  Edward  tit. 
mr  Hcorjr  VI.,  was  bettmrthm at  praeeat-In  the  fourteenth  centory  a  harvei^- 
.man  had  fourpenoe  a^-dajr,  tknt  anab&ig  him  m  a  week  to  buy  a  coom  of 
wheat,  which,  at  &e  aTerage  of  the  last  twenty  years,  would  now  cost  about 
88e.  In  1350,  reapers'  wages  ware  fixed  by  law  at  threepence  a-day,  ^thoat 
food,  equal  to  5b.  at  prssent;  in  14S4,  Ht  tvepence,  equal  to  68.  8d. ;  those  of 
ordinary  workmen  being  somewhat  less.  In  1444,  a  head-shepherd  had  £1^ 
48.  a  year,  equivalent  to  about  j£20,  and  in  Uwir  ocdinary  (&et  labourers  used  m 
good  deal  of  animal  £9od. 

Consult :  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  oh.  iz.  pp.  1  and  2 ;  and  Millar's  laectuna 
,on  the  Philosophy  of  HistQcy,  vol.  w.  led.  3&«40, 
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PART  TfflRD. 
MODERN   HISTORY 

nOM  TEC  ERA  OF  THE  HEFOMUTIO]C»  AT  TlOB  OOMKENCKMSmr  OF 

siXTiiNTB  oEimnir. 


The  great  hittorioal  9M  political  events  which  eharacterize  iStoM  last 
paiod  of  UniTeraal  History  were  brought  about  by  many  conounent 
rateaaiatBBcee,  anflleieiilljr  united  in  Teepect  of  date  to  form  a  marked 
diffeiende  betnreen  the  imddle  affee  and  the  events  of  modern  times; 
The  introduction  of  the  mariners  compass  was  followed,  though  at  a 
long  interval,  by  tha  dkcovBry  of  America  and  bythe  circumnavigation 
sf  Africa;  while  the  invention  of  printing  prepared  the  way  for  the  intel- 
betoal  aiui  religious  changes  effected  by  Lather  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  considering  the  actual  state  of  Europe,  we  must  not  forget  the 
laflQenoe  of  race  and  language.  The  nations  of  the  South,  wi3i  their 
Roman  habits  and  dialects,  were  in  almost  constant  opposition  to  those 
of  the  NorA,  whose  language  and  manners  were  of  Germanic  origin. 
In  the  West,  civilisation  was  rapidly  developed,  and  carried  to  the  most 
distant  countries,  whereas  in  the  East,  the  people,  chiefly  of  Sclayonio 
Mnsa^a,  were  too  much  engaged  in  opposing  the  barbarians  to  maka 
any  great  progress  in  the  arts  of  peace.  Similar  causes  will  also 
aeeonnt  for  the  backwardness  of  the  Scandinavian  tribes,  who  were  so 
fiff  removed  from  the  infinenoe  of  refinement. 

In  all  the  nations  of  Gothic  descent,  which  alone  were  strictly  under 
the  feudal  law,  a  powerful  middle  class  arose  by  degrees,  and  supported 
the  kings  against  the  barons.  But  the  struggle  was  long  and  severe  ere 
the  people  trinmf^^  In  the  middle  of  2ie  fifteenth  century,  feudal* 
ism  was  dominant  in  the  Empire;  it  had  humbled  the  Oastilian 
motiarchs,  and  preserved  its  supremacy  in  Portugal,  England,  and 
Naples ;  in  Scotland  it  was  attacked  by  the  soTcreigns ;  while  in  France, 
Charles  YIII.,  successful  in  recovering  those  provinces  conquered  by 
the  English,  payed  the  wajjr  for  its  aboution ;  and,  before  the  end  of  the 
centuiy,  Ferdinand  of  Spam,  Henry  YIL  of  England,  and  Louis  XL  of  i 
France,  had  established  the  royd  power  on  its  ruins.  Sweden,  which 
had  been  united  to  Denmark  during  sixty  years,  broke  the  union  of  Cal- 
mar;  Russia  emancipated  herself  from  the  Tartar  yoke ;  and  the  Ten- 
tonic  order  of  kniehts  became  the  vassals  of  Poland.  During  the  time 
the  emperor  was  ousied  in  founding  the  greatness  of  his  house,  and 
Germany  ui  rnniiring  the  evils  inmoted  by  her  p<rfitical  and  religiouB 
^azs,  all  the  Eastern  states  were  moiaoed  by  the  Turks,  whom  tiw 
Hungarians  at  lengdi  arrssted  in  their  vietorions  career.  By  the  imddle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  BeiboMd  dootnass  wflsa  already  spvsad 
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IdOwCountries.    Spain  alone  remained  dead  against  tlMn,  and  be- 
eame  their  noat  detemined  adTeiaanr. 

The  Eastern  and  Northern  states  mi  not  long  remain  stnunigem  to  the 
European  republics.  During  the  lirahy  of  FttaaM  I.  and  Ohariea  ¥L, 
Turkey  was  identified  with  me  European  system ;  and  at  the  beginnincf  * 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  Sweden  interfered  in  a  resolute  manner  in 
the  iJairs  of  her  southern  neighbours.  It  was  now  that  France  asanmed 
a  high  position ;  and  Louis  XIV.  dictated  to  Europe  so  long  as  his  an*; 
tagonists  were  composed  of  the  divided  Empire,  Holland,  and  Spein* 
then  sJmoet  ruined ;  but  his  influence  and  power  were  eclipsed  so  soon 
as  William  III.,  in  1688,  aseended  the  British  throne,  and  was  enabled 
to  wield  the  extensiTe  resources  of  his  new  kingdom.  In  concert  with 
Holhmd,  the  En^isk  destfoyed  the  pietenaieBS  or  Prance  to  the  dominion 
of  the  sea,  and,  in  union  with  Austria,  confined  her  within  her  proper 
limits,  thottf^  they  eoald  Bet  pfevant  the  eatri^shnant  of  a  Bombon ' 
on  the  Spanish  throne.  Sweden  waa  the  pxiaeipal  northcm  p^er: 
twice  she  effected  considerable  oonquaata,  but  waa  too  feaUe  to  mafBtim 
a  lasting  supremacy.  Her  career,  too^  waa  chaoked  by  R«S6ia»  whidi'^ 
eYentuaUy  attained  the  superiority  she  baa  ever  since  preserred. 

The  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  waa  marked  by  the  fonnatisv 
of  the  kingdoms  of  Prussia  and  Sardinia.  The  colonial  wars,  one  of  tha ' 
characteristics  of  this  period,  fiimished  England  with  an  opportanity  of 
destroying  the  nsTies  of  France  and  Spain,  and  of  asserting  her  power 
oyer  the  neutral  states.  The  rsTolution  of  her  American  dependencies 
threatened  her  influence,  and  terminated  in  tiie  loss  of  these  important 
aettlemodta;  but,  pieaenting  a  deterauned  front  to  her  enemies,  aha 
founded  in  the  East  an  eaopue  of  rast  wealtii  and  extent. 

At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cenUirT,  war  ragsd  throoglMiiQt  Aa 
greater  part  of  Europe ;  aiMi  the  vary  foundatiana  of  society  were  ahahen 
by  the  most  terrible  revolution  on  reaoid.  The  poKlKal  whirlarlBd 
apread  from  France  over  Europe,  leaving  in  all  divectioBa  f^  daapaat 
marks  of  its  progress.  But  as  storms  and  tempeata  aerve  to  purify  dM 
atmosphere,  so  good  has,  in  the  political  world,  aprang  out  of  what  ap- 
peared to  be  unmingled  evil.  Constitutional  mcmarchies  are  evar3rwlMMa^ 
established,  or  the  way  is  rapidly  preparing  for  them;  and  the  iz^hMnea 
of  the  middle  class  is  more  directly  felt  in  the  govamments  both  of 
England  and  Fmnce. 


SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 


BaiTAni  AND  lasLAKD.— 1509,  Henry  Vin.-^1513,  Battle  of  Flodden;  Ja 
v.  — 1514,  Wolsey.  — 1527,  Anne  Boleya.— 1536.  FiiM  Svppresaon  of 
Monasteries.— 1542,  Mary,  Queen  of  SeotlMid.*-1647,  Edward  VI.— 1553, 
Mary.— 1556,.Elizabeth.— 1587,  Qnaeaof  Scotland  beheaded.— 1588,  Spanish 
Armada  defeatcd.^1598,  Iridi  Revolt. 

FxAVCE.— 1508,  League  of  Cambray  against  Veaiee.— 1518,  Battle  of  Ravenna. 

-^  1515,  Francis  L  •*  IdM,  Field  of  Cloth  ef  Gold 1544,  Battle  of  Cerri- 

soks;  Botthigne  taken  by  the  English.  —  15l5,  Massacre  of  the  Vaudoia.— 
1558,  Calais  facfl(«arsd.^iace,  Chaiiss  IX<— 157S,  Massacre  of  8t  Bartho- 


>]flBpr^.-469i>  m^i^OL^'^t&h  aafcypfMuifc  imm^^trnf n.r^m, 

Bdiet«fNMtat, 
IriLULir  PxinmvLA.— 190I<  Nafdes  tMMVMMd  bjr  llVMidi.-'lfeB,  BalCte  of 

-Gwigaolft;  1695,  of  Pttvis.— 4597,  Cosmo  de  Med!d.*^1547,  flesdu's  Con- 

.^plrairf.— i5d0,  ChariM  Ensilniiel  of  Sttvoy.— 1585,  Pope  Sixtos  Y. 
SriinsH  PEKHrstJLA. — 1500,  Charles  V.  born ;  Ximenes.  — 1539,  Last  Casti- 

tSan  Cortes.— 1555,  Philip  II.— 1557,  Sebastian  of  Portugal.— 1578,  Henry  I. 

of  Portttgal.— 1596,  Cadiz  taken  by  the  Englidi. 
tJxiTED  Pkoyikces,— 1568,  Death  of  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn.— 1579,  Union 

of  Utrecht.— -1584,  Prince  of  Orange  murdered.-— 1597,  Victory  of  Tumhoiit. 
Pi&MANT.— 1501,  Aulic  CoundL— 1517,  Luther.— 1519,  Charles  V,  Emperor. 
.  7-1530,  Diet  of  Augahttig.«^1535,  Ai||ibm>tist  W«r.-*-1545,  Council  of  Timt. 

—1552,  Treaty  of  F«miw^5»^  FodinMHi  I. ;  %5H,  MurimiHtn  IL ;  1576, 

RudolphU. 
BoKckutT  AHB  BonKBL.f-^l«M,  LidiriMii.— Ifti«,  Loin  II.-*1596,  Battle  of 
>  Ifohaa ;  Joim  Zapoli  and  F«rdHii»i.-^lMI,  John  Sigkmuiid.— 1548,  Hettf« 

•  dilary  Bwtumasm  of  Bohoiiiia.— 15^,  TttrkiBh  Invasion. 

PeLim)  tt3a>  RtTssiA.— 1500,  Sigismund  I.  king  of  Poland.— 1519,  Pofish  War 

against  Teutonic  Order.— 1533,  Ivan  IT.- 1550,  New  Code.— 1573,  Henry 

of  Valois. — 1581,  Conquest  of  Siberia.— 1598,  End  of  Kurik  Dynasty. 
bxiTMARX,  SwEDEir,  AND  NoRWAT.  — 1448,  Christian  XL— 1523,  Guatavua 

Vasa.- 1534,  Christianin.— 1560,  Eiic  of  Sweden.— 1592,  Sigismund  of 

Poland. 
Tee  East.— 15Ol,l0maAlSoplii,iQQgof  Perwi.----1513,  Seliml— 1515,  Ifocol 

Empire  in  thei  East  IiidieaJ45ia,  Belgrade  taken.— 1532,  Siege  of  Rhodes. 

^1548,  War  with  PanM.^1553,  Roanlana.— l»l.  Battle  of  Lepanto.— 

J474,  Aaramtfa  m.^1585,  Shak  AJtibm. 
CftLeanii.««1500,  Brani4ia60TerBd.— 1503,  Portuguese  first  estab&hed  in 

India.— 1606,  West  In^Kes.  — 15$3,  Disoovery  of  the  South  Sea.— 1526, 

*  Wmmto  in  Piem.— 1584,  Virgima,  the  First  English  Colony.— 1586,  Davis' 
cnraKt. 

Tm  CHtntcH.— 1517,  Luther.— 1525,  Capuchin  Order.— 1530,  Confession  of 

Atigliburg. — ^1533,  Calvinists. — 1534,  English  Reformation. — 1540,  Jesuits. 
'  —1845,  Council  of  Trent.— 1646,  Socinians.— 1552,  St.  Francis  Xavier.— 

1568,  Bull  in  Cand  Domini, --1572^  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.— 1580, 

Chinese  Mission. 
BrvEKTiows,  &c.— 1517,  Gun-locks.— 1538,  Lotteries— 1548,  Balance  Wheel, 

—  1582,  Reformed  Calendar;  Oil>Painting.— 1593,  Telescope  and  Ther- 
.  iQometer. 

BRITAIN, 

.  Ekolaw).— In  1601  and  1603  were  eonoladed  two  marriaffes  which 
led  to  important  results  in  after-times.  Arthur,  prince  of  Wales,  son  of 
Henry  VIL,  having  espoused  Catherine  of  Aragon,  fourtli  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  dying  sir  months  afterwards,  his  biothert 
•*wwards  Henry  VIII.,  accepted  the  hand  of  the  widow;  while  Mar* 
P^t,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  VIL,  married  James  IV.  of  Scotland, 
wereby  transmitting  rights  to  her  descendants  which  at  length  plaoed 
w  Stoart  family  on  the  English  ,U|ro|ie. 


eighteen.  His  aeoessioii  to  the  thieiie  eifliled  ti«Mpo]|ft-  <tf  jog^  m  te 
WOiOBi  m\M»  hed  beeadksertiieA  wUlirte  pmnenMHtMito  oC  luff 
i>fedece98or.  The  ttotmann  ninasftp<l  fa^  thelat^  imMm^  lfa$  jm^ 
ting  with  immease  veeosroes ;  the  ebiof  |)0teBlale»  of  tbo  OoatiiMBl 
eeag^bt  his  aHiance ;  the  treaties  with  Fraaee  v«re  made  perpaliial;  ani 
nothing  was  thought  wanting  to  his  happiness*  The  celebrated  Wolsej 
now  first  appealed  on  the  theatre  of  politics ;  and,  soon  after  his  intro* 
dnction  to  Henry^  became  the  most  influential  member  of  &e  priTy« 
eoQn6il,  and  was  considered  prime-minister.  Although  older  than  hil 
majesty,  he  made  it  his  stndy  to  flatten  and  sobsenre  me  natural  disposi- 
llon  of  bis  master  for  luxury  and  eveiy  kind  of  pleasure.  •  Henry  s^ed^ 
\f  dissipated  in  tournaments  and'  btii^etB  Use  wtMk  left  l^  his  pannt) 
afeidtuniediiisalteiitientopeMsalintrifQel«Bd'Miflv»Wiu&te.  PofS 
Julius  II«,  ea^r  to  expel  the  Frendi,  whom,  in  virtue  of  th»  leagisof 
Clesftbfftfy,  he  had  tirfvodnoed  into  Italy,  epMedaeaMeiDe  to  gatn  hi 
support.  He  sneeeeded  so  far  m  to  mmvgiktimittmSSty if^^ 
Louis  XII.,  and  the  Ei^lish  king  in  pefsoA  lad  «k  amy  into)  WUi^^mh 
where  he  took  Terouenne,  and  routed  the  enev^t  at  Ciruif»<^te,;iii.tM 
Battle  of  the  Spurs.  In  Scotland,  the  arms  of  Henry  were^  not  Ism 
Successful ;  and  James  IV.,  the  Scottish  monarch,  was  entirely  defeated 
and  slain  at  Flodden  in  1513.  But  finding  at  length  that  he  had  b.e«a 
the  dupe  of  the  Pope,  he  concluded  a  treaty  vith  Louis  XXI.,  givi9^ 
him  in  marriage  his  sister  Maiy,  15 H. 

Francis  I.  renewed  the  treaties  of  his  predeoessors^  and  WbtBef 
seised  on  this  oppoitunity  of  making  hirassif  agweable  to  liw  ftem 
rater^  whose  innaenoe  hiereqv^fed  at  Reme  to  dMaia  a  oeidinal^  hat^ 
the  object  of  his  ambifiotH  The  etafky  chmduBan,  however,  todr  ad« 
vantage  of  the  success  gained  by  iiis  pelfon.  sift  MitiigiMiie^  to  alifta 
Henry  astotbe^eeftef  thevictnriesujf  teyoMMgand  wsffiike-eoMKifft? 
The  long  rivalry  between  Francis  J.  andCharlM.  y»,e<mseqiient  uiliii 
elevation  of  the  latter  to  the  imperial  dignitjr,  for  which  Henry  hadkop^ 
self  been  a  candidate,  brought  the  English  monarch  into  the  quwielf is 
the  first  instance,  as  the  ally  of  the  emperor.  ^ 

Discussions  of  a  very  different  character  soon  engrossed  the  atlentioB 
of  the  Endish  monarch.  Henry,  who  piqued  himself  greatly  on  W 
theological  abilities,  was  indignant  at  the  contempt  with  which  Luther 
had  treated  Thomas  Aquinas.  In  support  of  his  favourite  authc^}  iia 
composed  "  A  Treatise  in  Defence  of  the  Seven  Sacraments,"  whi(Ar 
was  presented  to  the  Pope,  who,  besides  comparing  it  to  the  writings  cT 
Jerome  and  Augnstin,  gratified  the  king  with  the  title  of  "  Defender  of 
the  Faith,'*  1521.  In  return,  the  royal  author,  who  was  not  inacces^bla 
to  the  voice  of  praise,  entered  readily  into  the  league  against  the  King 
of  France. 

The  English  inVaded  Picardy,  and  advanced  to  within  eleven  leagues 
of  Paris,  when  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Francis  at^  Pavia  in  1525, 
altered  the  policy  of  their  sovereign.  His  intercession  between  th* 
captive  and  Charles  led  to  new  conventions  between  England  an4 
Fiance,  whereby  Henry  gave  up  all  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  tha 
latter  cotintry,  which  hfs  predecessors  had  claimed  since  the  rei^  of 
Edward  IIL 

In  1527,  Henry  was  seized  with  a  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn,  one  of 


MgB.df  g«l&«f  lid  of  0«tlMcwa»  and  ntkiiif  Uiifi  new  favoorite  bis 
IBfe^   Tli0  ^iwri  ha(NHian  Page  OqagBt  VIL  aad  Charles  Y.  ajyeat- 
tdc  to  H«iiEy  a  fiMwuraUa  mvneiit  £»  aoconipUfthiiig  hia  purpout.    Pro- 
fsm^  to  ^zuail  the  jMvna^  iMd.baaii  iodOfoctuafly  made  to  the  Pope 
(prinal  ineii^  hefofe  Am»^  afipeajred  at  ciMwrt,  when  the  king's  detenni^ , 
iption  aseuiaod  jdl  the  viotonce  natural  to  hit  character.    Affecting  to 
liim  aearaplea  as.  to  tha  lavfulness  of  liis  union  with  Catherine*  and 
adopting  die  e^teaa  1flng»>gff  trf  the  Book  of  Ijenticus,  he  forwarded 
a  tbecdoapml  treatise  o&  the  tMilgeot  to  Cleiaent,  who*  pressed  on  the . 
speeide  by  a  prince  whooi  he  was  desirous  of  oonoiliating,  and  on  the 
ether  by  ijie  empec<Mr  whom  he  feared,  promised  and  temporized,  in  the 
^pe  thai  the  pasitoi  of  |be  f<»Mer  would  oooL    But  this  delay  oniy 
iifEiMated  H^iry's  impatieiit  ten^ierf  and^  after  a  dis|paoeful  scene  before 
4kB  two  legates,  he  taiisbed  the  anfortunate  Catherine  from  court,  1^29. 
.liaanwbile  the  Pope  bad  beoome  reconciled  with  Charles  V*,  at  whosa» 
iastigatioii  tbe  esse  was  tvanafemd  to  Rome.    For  this  change  the  king 
Vsld  Wokey  lesponsibk*  wbo»  overwhelmed  with  sudden  disgrace,  was 
ftiipp^  of  hieimmeoae  riches,  and  died  of  a  broken  heart,  1530.    Hia 
fme  waa  aoen  aupplied  b^  Cranmer,  under  whose  advice  Henry  con' 
lalted  the  principal  uniTeraities  of  £ur<^>e,  the  maj<Mrity  of  which  were 
&Tourable  to  bis  wishes  u  and  to  annoy  ^nd  weaken  the  clergy,  be  in- 
cluded them  in  the  charge  pteyioiisly  brought  jogainst  the  cardinal,  of 
violating  tbe  statute  of  *'  pwmunire/'**^    A  eonvocation  was  immediate-* 
hf  sammoned,  and  J6100,0(H)  were  effered  for  a  full  pardon,  which 
fienry,  who  bad  now  leeolred  on  entirely  subv^ling  tbe  papal  aa<^ 
tbority,  iefi»ed  unless  be  weie  acknowledged  '^  Svpieme  Head  of  the 
Churoh  in  England."    Having  attsined  bis  object,  be  secretly  married: 
4b^  Bolepnt  1^33  ;  and  ate  pablicly  acknowledging  bis  new  wife, 
b«d  bar  eiowned  wUb  gsaat  oeremony  se  soon  as  Cranoter,  now  raised 
t».  tbe  see  of  Canterbury,  could  pronounce  tbe  sentence  of  divorce 
sgainat  Catherine.    Tbe  parliament  ratified  tbe  marriage  with  Anne, 
tad  declared  Mary^  tbe  issue  of  the  previous  union,  illegitimate.    It 
also  formally  annulled  the  pontifical  authorityy  and  conferred  on  the 
Uiig  tbe  title  of  '*  Supreme  Head  of  the  Anglican  Church,"  with  most 
«f  the  spirituad  prerogaUves  previously  exercised  by  the  Pope. 
)  In  separatibff  from  tbe  Romish  communion,  Henry  pretended  still  to 
be  orthodox.    Relieving  bimself  absolute  master  of  the  minds  of  his 
subjects  as  well  as  of  their  bodies,  he  changed  the  discipline  of  the 
ehoich,  but  retained  its  ddetrines«    In  bis  eyes  it  was  equally  criminal 
to  believe  in  the  Pope  or  in  Luther;  and  those  of  either  party  who  were 
ymable  to  disguise  their  sentiments,  were  punished,  alike.    In  1535,  two, 
illustrious  victims,  Biebop  Fisher  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  perished  on, 
the  scaffold  for  refusing  to  take  the  oatb  of  supremacy ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  Protestants  weze  diamd  to  tbe  stake  ior  speaking  against  the 
B^raments  of  ^e  Roman  <Sureb.    The  monks,  whose  credit  had  fall^ 
^ith  the  power  of  the  pootit',  detested  tbe  sacrilege  which  they  conceived 

'  ♦Thh  itw,  whieh  is  stilt  in  force,  Vas  passed  dnriiig  tho  dlspntes  of  Richard  11.  with' 
nt  papaejry  and  «aaota,  tbai  if  any  immh  sball  seek  or  ebUia,  in  tiie  aourt  of  Jlonio  or- 
wewbece,  any  traa»lation4  of  Itt^nopa  from  Uioir  {ur^seiit  seM  tp  Qthex  mos  out  of  tim 
^ncdom ;  anjr  ezcomQiualcaUoivi,  jbuUs,  or  other  iostruments  against  the  Icing's  crown. 
Jjnd  dignity ;  that  his  goods  and  chfittels,  lands  and  tenements,  shall  be  forfeited  to  ths 
wOWn,  and  his  bodr  imprisoned. 
30* 


1B9  Vnig  t(?  aSfv  nmnnMBir)  vBciy  «ii*VRi«  wBir'BaBBy  vmny  ngmw 
mem ft8 kis priBe^eneinlies^  whem  it^Mtt  iioiwasiftjf  to d«itro]r. '  IW 
Ifess  pcupose,'  CtomwdHi  li^  imutft^tnv^  ivus'^af^iMei.  **!ii»y$l  vkiogerBii^ 
Utod  Yic&i^eneralf*^  i«1th  ord^«  to  visit  br^  eenmlflmiieiB  Hie  eoi^ 
T^titB  of  botli  flexes  thrmiglioBt  itie^ngmi*  l^MOgit  taae iiai  »!»*< 
i»eed  almseis  and  iM^ordleto  Mto^tifei*  iiMiitutiflwi,  tiw  mi«M^f«UiBM 
aa  exaggerated  lektioii  ^  them^*  1%S  pwiieinem  knsiiediairijF  andii' 
a'fint  step  towards  tbe  emite  destnu^tioB  of  lbs  vsMgi^afrofdeis,  by  si^ 
peisli^  all  monasteries  whose  yeaTlj  iiieeas*  4^  not  exceed  ^S999  it«^ 
Ihig.  Sy  this  measme,  969  eonimiimtaes  weie^  ab^iohed,  whose  totel^ 
z«reraie  amooBted  to  J^dS^OOOy  besides  pbttn  aad  )ew^  to  th^vahfest 
iBlOO,©00. 

Soon  after  these  arbitihry  pvoeeedhngsi  the  #koi^  wasiroddeBlT  anesled 
and  oonTeyed  to  the  Tower,  being  aooosdd  of  adulteiy  «iid  high  treasiNt* 
Seveinceen days  saw  Anae  Bolept pas^ fied ^he thrane  toths  seaifold; 
There  is  ii»  doubt  that  her  viTa<ri^  and  fVsedom  of  manner  had  gmi. 
lise  to  sus|^ion ;  bnt  the  best  exedlpattevofher  ehaiaeter  is  to  befossH 
in  Henry's  marriage  with  Jane  Septkomi  ens  of  her  maids  of  hononx^  on 
the  day  succeeding  Anne's  execmtion,  1536^  Duimg  thene^fcsiioaetisBijf 
the  violent  religioos  ebanges  had  exeited  great  diaeimteB^  naiiienkdyi 
in  the  north  of  Engtand,  where  seireral  r«7oks  broke  ^ent.  Thkty  tiioiH 
sand  of  tlie  malcontents  marked  towards  London ;  \f\it  they  wete  ^ 
persed,  and  the  prineipad  leaders  exeented.  Illsese  eommotions  incieaied 
the  king's  dislike  to  tile  monks,  whom  he  n0ttinjustly  aecused  of  beiag 
the  secret  agents  of  the  ii^unrectlon.  To  enish  them  entirely,  he  deite^ 
mined  to  deslaroy  all  the  ivmaining  religiottS'  eommniaties.  The  padia^ 
ment  readily  passed  the  necessary  meas«fe»|  and  tiie  aannal  leiremie^ 
the  crown  was  augmented  by  an  additi<m  of  dSl60,0(MK   • 

In  the  midsl  of  his  hostBity  to  the  Ite^irii  chwRch^  Henry  nsver  Mid 
in  his  zeal  to  uphold  its  dogmaSi  The  p8iMam«it^  besoming  ^bdly  loaii 
servile,  approved  of  his  intoleranee  by  Ihe  famons  ImII  of  the  Sa  M* 
dies,  called  the  Bloody  Statote^-^  law  whldi- asserted  the  reel  pnmBtfi 
and  communion  of  one  kind,  forbade  the  maitia^  of  priests^  admitted 
vows  of  chastity,  and  declared  the  ntili^  of  private  mnsses,  with  tlie 
necessity  of  auricular  eoniesnon*  Any  violation  of  the  fijrst  artiele  W0 
punishable  with  death;  and  for  the  o&ers,  the  penalties  were  confisca- 
tion of  property  and  imprisonment  during  ike  toyal  pleasnns*  To  er^m 
idl,  the  same  parliament  gave  to  the  king's  prockmations  the  force  d 
Statute  law. 

In  1540,  Hemy,  left  a  widower  by  the  death  of  his  queen,  Jane  Sey- 
mour, who  died  in  1537,  twelve  days  after  giving  binh  to  a  son,  subse* 
quently  Edward  YI.,  contracted  a  new  marriag|e  with  Anne,  danghter 
of  the  Duke  of  Gloves.  His  union  with  thispiuieess,  whose  pcwonal 
appearance  did  not  correspond  with  Cromwell's  flattering  demmptiooi 
led  to  the  destruction  of  that  favourite,  Wh««e  snddfen  exaltation  and 
tyrannical  condu<5t  had  caused  him  to  be  generally  hatfed.  The  king 
gave  hira  over  to  his  enemies,  by  whom  he  1*«s  aoeused  of  hei^J  ^ 
l^igh  treason;  l^e  very  parliament  which  pondsmped  him  to  death  ^' 

WU* .M    ■  ..I    ...     «■■   ., ,.,»   *».»....-    ■    ...    i.ii.  ■ ■ w...      „,..r^ — — -■ 

'  *  T^e  snbBtHnce  of  tlkes^  eliargeft  tmaiiejfet  ba<»ii  fMfjfc^ottedr  ttiM)  theh*  njdstenct  ttH 
•  measure  confirmed  by'feimiiar  imptitationa.auaqhed  to  moiraiitfe  itisfita)Llflnfle^a0l 
tbeae  later  days  in  Italy  and  Sj^ahi,  as  may  be  acen  in  the  life  of  Scipio  Bicci,  bWffl^f 
Pifltoia*  ,       -  V 


"-A.  D.  Mi 

nf  of  Ihe  iiiiiy<M8e.''  'File  iisgnte  of  ibis  higli  officer  was  followed  fej 
ihediTorce  of  the  qneen ;  and  in  tees  Aan  a  month  Henry  mairied  a  nieee 
-of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk^  Lady  Catberine  Howaid,  who  was  decapitated 
-eigfcAeen- months  aflftrwarda'oo  a*  charge  of  ineootfaienBe  before  and  after 
tedrrk^pe.  The  king  next  eepeosed  OatheRne  Parr,  widow  of  Letd 
Latimer.  A  ierolt  in  Ireland*  hostilities  and  negotiations  willi  Sootlaad, 
'  and  a  war  with  France^  oceopied  the  latter  years  of  his  reign. 
•  Aa  Henry  was  descended  ftcm  the  Welsh  Tndieni,  he  naturally  d>- 
-ine^  his  attention  to  Ihe  country  id  his  anceeCors,  which  was  a  piey 
tp  ail  the  disorders  of  todal  amm^y,  and  where  his  prools»iati<nEiB  were, 
"withoat  foree.  In  1636«  it  was  enacted  liiat  the  whoie  of  Wales  shouldi 
lie  iaeoiporated  with  England,  being  made  subject  to  the  same  lawa») 
and  aothoiiaed  to  send  to  parliament  a  member  for  ev«y  eom^. 

In  Ireland,  the  religions  innoTalienB  ooiMitenaBeed.  by  the  govemmeni 
bad  ezeited  so  profound  a  sensation  as  to  anite  in  one  common  eansei 
the  natiyes  and  the  settlers,  hitherto  apparently  hneccmeilable  enenues*. 
But  O'Nei]!,  the  head  of  the  insorgents,  having  been  defeated,  the  other 
•IMa  submitted  to  the  royal  authodty.  In  i&4d,  that  country  was 
xaiaed  from  a  lordship  to  a  kingdom,  and  several  of  the  most  powerful 
leaders  created  eark,  amoi^  whmn  O'N^  received  the  title  of  Tyrone*. 
Lastly,  some  regulations  for  the  administration  of  justice  completed  its 
paeification,  and  the  power  of  the  Engli^  had  never  appeared  men' 
femly  established  since  the  invasion  of  Henry  II. 

The  king,  finding  his  authority  ^^mflrtned  in  England  and  Ireland^ 
wished  to  extend  his  influence  into  Scotiand,  and  oblige  his  nephew^ 
James  V.,  to  adopt  his  reli^ous  opinions  and  declare  war  against  FruieSft 
An  invasion  by  an  English  army  produced  no  other  e£fect  uian  the  bunn 
in^  of  a  few  villages ;  and  the  death  of  the  Scottish  sovereign,  in  1548* 
led  to  a  eessation  of  hostilities^  Henry  was  now  at  leisure  to  turn  hie 
attention  to  Franee,  whither  he  sent  a  numerous  army,  which  took 
Bonlogne.  After  the  defection  of  Charles  Y.  from  his  alliance,  the  wsv 
eontinaed  two  years  longer,  but  was  not  marked  by  any  memorable 
event.  In  virtue  of  the  tieaty  oi  1646,  Henry  retained  his  oonquesta 
until  certain  sums  of  money  owhog  by  the  enemy  were  paid. 

The  end  of  this  extraordinary  monarch  now  rapidly  approached ;  and 
Ida  death,  on  the  98th  of  January  1547,  saved  the  life  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  who  had  been  condemned  to  be  executed  the  following  monk* 
ing. 

Hallam  thus  describes  Henry's  rule  and  character:  — A  government  ad- 
ministered with  so  frequent  violations  not  only  of  the  chartered  privileges  of 
Englishmen,  but  of  those  still  more  eacred  rights  which  national  law  htm 
established,  most  have  been  veganled,  one  would  imagine,  with  just  abhorrenoe 
and  earnest  longings  for  a  change.  Yet  contemporary  authorities  by  no  meaoa 
answer  to  this  expectation,  some  mentioning  Henry  after  bis  death  in  langaaee 
of  eulogy.  I  do  not  indeed  believe  that  he  had  really  conciliated  his  people^a 
affection ;  for  that  perfect  fear  which  attended  him  must  have  cast  out  love. 
But  he  had  a  few  qualities  that  deserve  esteem,  and  several  which  a  nation  is 
pleased  to  behold  in  a  sovereign.  He  was  without  dissimuUition ;  his  manners 
wese  affable,  and  his  temper  «enenHis^  Though  his  schemes  of  foreign  policy 
were  not  very  aagaoioas,  audois  wws  produotive  of  no  material  advantage,  yet 
they  were  uniformly  successful,  and  retrieved  the  honour  of  the  English  name. 
But  the  main  cause  of  the  reverence  with  which  Our  forefathers  cherished  this 
king's  memory,  was  the  share  he  had  taken  in  the  Reformation.    They  saw 


power— the  ave]4[ing  mixiister  of  HeavMi^  by  whom  pant  tm  th*  dnia  of 

Bujperstition  had  been  broken,  and  the  pn«on  burst  aaandet^'^Conttitutmui  - 
Stttory  of  England,  ch.  L 

.  Read :  Tytler'a  Life  of  King  Henry  VIII.  m  Edinbuigh  Cabiaet  Libruy. 

Edward  VI.  had  not  reached  his  tenA  year  when  he  ascended  tiM 
throne  in  1547.  Henry  had  fixed  iiis  majoit^  at  eighteen,  and  ap- ' 
pointed  sixteen  execntiMrs,  assisted  hy  twdfVe  coonsellors,  to  cany  en' 
the  cowmnent  in  tiie  meanwhOe.  But  fte  yonng  king's  nncle,  the 
amhttioTn  Earl  o(  Hertfevd,  by  aeearing  a  majonty  of  the  euratois,  was 
appointed  protector  of  the  realia,  and  created  Dake  of  Somerset  This' 
nobleman,  being  a  zealous  partisan  of  the  new  religious  doctrines,  edn* 
oated  Bdward  in  Protestant  jyrinmides,  find  'concerted  witii  Cramaera 
plan  of  general  reform.  Yet  it  Was  neeessury  to  proceed  with  caution; 
and  the  dnke  snapended  for  a  time  tiM  episcopal  anthority,  appointing 
.commissioners  to  visit  the  dioeeeeS.  €(udiner,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
oppoaed  these  proceedings  with  all  his  infimnce;  and  to  silence  so 
powerful  an  adyersafy,  he  was  thrown  inter  prison. 

Durin|f  this  time  l^odand  was  moie  than  e?er  agitated.  The  nmidflr 
of  Cardmal  Beaton  lighted  up  the  flames  of  ci^  war»  The  qaeerh 
dowager,  Mary  of  Lorraine,  asked  saoeoor  from  Fiance,  and  the  Pio- 
testant  party  had  recourse  to  England.  Somerset,  who  crossed  tiie 
Tweed  at  the  head  of  30,000  men,  proposed  to  unite  the  two  kingdeni 
by  the  marriage  of  the  young  queen  witb  Edward,  and  offered  peace  as 
the  condition.  The  battle  of  Pinkey,  1647,  in  which  more  than  10,000 
Scots  w^e  left  on  the  field,  followed  the  refusal.  Instead  of  takiii|f 
adrantage  of  this  success,  the  vieior  leluned  to  London,  where  eabalt 
were  forming  against  him  by  bis  brother  Lord  Se3rmour,  and  Du<fi6y, 
earl  of  Warwick.  To  securo  his  populatity,  he  tRiminoned  a  parliameHt, 
which  repealed  'the  most  hateful  laws  of  Hemy  VIII.,  including  tiio 
•tatttte  of -the  Six  Articles.  Furtlier,  prirate  aaasses  wero  forbidden,  and 
Ike  holy  oommunicm  ordered  to  be  aidmtniateied  in  bread  and  wine* 
while  the  nomination  of  bishops  became  one  of  the  prerogaliyes  of  roy- 
•Ity.  In  the  fc^owinff  year,  the  parliament  enacted  that  the  mass 
should  be  celebrated  in  English)  adopted  the  vefeimed  hturgy,  and  pei>« 
Aiitted  the  marriage  of  priests. 

Public  attention  was  now  directed  to  the  stras]?les  of  the  protector 
against  his  brother  Lord  Seymour,  who  was  one  of  his  greatest  enemies. 
The  ambition  of  the  latter  had  been  nouriahed  by  his  marriage  with 
Catherine  Parr,  widow  of  Henry  VIIL,  on  whose  death  he  had  aspiied 
to  the  band  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  He  had  numerous  prtisana; 
hut  being  charged  with  plotting  to  earzy  off  the  king  and  change  the 
|ovemment,  he  was  executed  on  the  20th  Mareh  1540.  This,  however, 
did  not  terminate  the  protector's  embarrassments ;  for  Catholic  priests 
tiad  stirred  up  the  peasants  of  Deyonahiro  and  Norfolk,  and  when  these 
insurrections  were  suppressed,  he  had  to  contend  against  the  allied 
^otch  and  French  ^woj*  Failine  in  obtaining  foreign  aid,  and  being 
opposed  by  the  powerful  Warwidc  faction,  Somerset  fell  rapidly  from 
his  lofty  station.  He  was  aooused  of  higfh  t^imes  and  mtsdemeanoins^ 
and  committed  to  the  Tower;  but  his  execution 'fai  15599  ^<^d  the  title  of 
puke  of  Northumberland  conferred  on  Warwick,  did  not  satisff  the  latf 
t^r  jEioblepiaQ^  who  aspirod.to  tiho  aupxeme  anthoritj,  founding  his  amfair 


on  IhyMi— tpriiiriA  of:<lie  »iig.  H«  fitnerf  b^maded  Ed- 
ward to  chan^  the  order  of  smcecsion,  representing  mat  Mary  and 
EfisBabeth,  haying  been  declared  illegitunate  by  the  parliament,  codd 
not  ascend  the  throne ;  that  the  religion  and  birth  of  the  Scottish  queea 
iKsqualified  her;  aud  that,  coaaectiiently^  the  nearest  heir  was  his  cousin 
tite  MMehionesa  of  Dosset,  eldest  daughter  of  Mary,  sister  of  Henry 
I  ill.,  by  her  second  husband  tlie  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  after  her,  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  the  grand-granddaughter  of  Henry  YII.  While  the  council 
were  deliberating  on  this  momentous  question,  Northumberland  effected 
the  union  of  his  fourth-^son,  Guildford  Dudley,  with  Lady  Jane,  and  Ed- 
ward YI.  expired  not  long  after,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  July  6, 
1653. 

Immediately  on  Edward's  decease,  Noithumbedand  proceeded  to  pro* 
claim  Lady  Jane  Grey ;  but  Mary,  tiie  daughter  of  Hairy  VUI.  by  hitsr 
first  queen^  Catherine  of  Araeoni  collected  an  anny,  asserted  her  claims, 
and  prevailed  over  her  rival.  The  unfortunate  Jane  reigned  only  ten 
days, — ^to  her  a  period  of  sorrow  and  distress.  The  d«ke  was  behended 
in  1553,  and  Lady  Jane  and  her  husband  in  the  following  year* 

Masv  had  detennuied  to  re-establish  the  Roman  Catholic  worship,  but 
she  pioceeded  oantionsly,  at  fixst  liberating  Grardiner  and  other  bishops 
hem  prison,  and  resteiing  liieaa  to  the  sees  of  which  they  had  been 
deprived;  while  of  the  mbrmed  elergr  great  numbers  were  ejected. 
Graamers  doubly  haleM  tO'her  lev  tiie  share  he  had  taken  in  the  divorce 
of  her  mother<,  and  in  the  estaUidinmnt  of  Protestantism,  was  accused 
cf  favouring  the  party  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  condemned  for  high  trea- 
4(tt;  but  his  execution  did  not  take  place  till  three  years  af^er.  Parlia- 
i$m%  readily  abolished  the  statutes  of  Edward  VI.  which  were  in  any- 
wise favourable  to  the  new  doctrines,  and  restored  affairs  to  the  state  in 
which  they  vrere  left  by  the  death  of  Henry  YIIL,  Mary  retaining  the 
^iritual  power  and  the  title  of  the  head  of  the  church  only  until  she 
QDold  restore  both  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope.  In  order  more  surely  to 
tIBcomplish  her  designs,  she  contiiacted  a  marriage  with  Philip,  son  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  in  1554.  After  a  sojourn  of  fourteen  months 
in  Sugbnd,  the  prince  returned  to  Flanders,  and  soon  af^er  inheriting  the 
ciowB  of  Spain,  he  thon^t  no  more  of  his  queen.  Thus  was  fortu- 
nately defeated  a  deep-laid  plot  to  transfer  the  kingdom  under  a  foreign 
yisk^  aid  to  ero^  the  Protestant  religion  along  with  the  national  inde- 
pendence. 

In  the  new  parliament,  which  assembled  in  November  1554,  the  entire 
Xj^tablishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  agreed  to,  and 
Cardinal  Pole  was  sei^;  from  Rome  to  reconcile  England  to  the  holy 
•Mfc  Woridly  interest  Altered  deeply  into  this  religious  change;  for 
4u»ae  who  had  enriched  themselves  by  the  spoils  of  the  church  in  the ' 
tW(>  preceding  reigns,  exacted  a  confirmation  <k  the  abbey  lands  to  their 
new  proprietors.  Under  the  fimattcal  Gardiner,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
tbat  heresy  would  pass  unpunished.  The  number  of  persons  who  suf- 
ftred  death  by  fire  in  Mary's  reign  has  been  computed  at  300,  among 
whom  were  Archbishop  Cianmer,  Bishops  Lsttimer,  Hooper,  and  Ridley. 
'^  Princess  EUaabeth  was  eonfined  in  the  Tower,  on  account  of  her 
extensive  influence  among  the  Protestant  party.  The  murmurs  of  the 
p»ple,  the  rapid  progress  of  ^Reformed  doctrines,  the  indifference  of 
ber  husband*  the  loss  of  Aifeiifli  and  the  faikue  of  aaeiipedhion  to  Brest* 
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in  1558,  leayingf  the  kingdom  to  her  sister. 


Hallam  sama  up  the  character  and  reign  of  Marjr  in  the  fdlowing  exp 
terms :  — ''  Her  reign  was  inglorious,  ner  capacity  narrow,  and  ner  tempor 
san^^arf;  although  conscientious  in  some  respects,  she  was  as  csmable  of 
dissimulation  as  her  sister,  and  of  breach  of  faith  as  her  husband ;  me  obsl^ 
nately  and  wilfully  sacrificed  her  subjects*  affections  and  interest  to  a  misplaed 
and  discreditable  attachment ;  and  the  words  with  which  Carte  has  conclvd^ 
^e  character  of  this  unlamented  sovereign  are  perfectly  just:  —  'Havii^ 
reduced  the  nation  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  she  left  it,  by  her  seasonable  decease, 
to  be  restored  by  her  successor  to  its  ancient  prosperity  and  glory.'  "-^Osasr. 
Hiit.  England. 

EuzABETH  had  been  brought  up  in  the  religion  of  her  mother,  Anne 
Boleyn,  and  had  with  difficulty  escaped  from  the  trials  of  the  precediiif 
leign.  Misfortune  served  only  to  call  for^  the  strength  of  her  character. 
In  her  long  retirement,  oecupMd  in  the  study  of  ancient  and  modem  lan- 
guages, and  in  the  pursuits  of  literature,  she  prepared  heiaeflf  for  th« 
great  task  which  Providence  had  reserved  for  her. 

Although  the  divorce  of  Catherine  of  Aragoii,  and  Henry's  marriagis 
with  Anne  Boleyn,  had  been  ratified  by  parliam«it,  yet  as  these  acta 
were  ^not  acknowledged  by  the  Pope,  the  zealous  Catholics  dif^tei 
Elizabeth's  right  of  succession,  and  turned  their  eyes  to  Mary  Stoaity 
who  inherited  the  claims  of  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  VIL 
This  princess,  married  to  the  dauphin  of  France,  aeeoidingly  asBnned 
the  title  of  Queen  of  England,  and  qaartored  the  English  aims  with  thoss 
of  Scotland  and  France.  Elizabeth  now  decided  upon  establishing 
Protestantism,  as  the  safe^rd  of  her  throne;  but  her  first  steps  weft 
marked  by  her  characteristic  caution  and  prudence.  She  published  «i 
edict  maintaining,  until  further  orders,  the  services  of  religion  in  iSbb 
same  form  as  at  the  death  of  Mary,  and  permitted  the  prayers  and  offieet 
to  be  read  only  in  English.  She  ^as  even  consecrated  by  tiie  Romsoi 
Catholic  bishop  of  Carlisle,  15th  January  1559;  but  the  paHiamenl 
which  assembled  ten  days  after  abi^ished  tiie  papal  supremacy,  ordered 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  to  be  exclusively  usedj  and  that  all  clergy* 
men  should  swear  to  the  new  order  of  things.  The  bishops,  with  obs 
exception  (Landaff),  refused  to  take  the  required  oath ;  but  among  Ifas 
inferior  clergy,  spread  over  neariy  ten  thousand  parishes,  there  were  not 
found  two  hundred  to  follow  their  example.  The  Protestant  Chuidi 
of  England  was  thus  established  in  its  present  form. 

As  Elizabeth's  greatest  difficulties  were  to  be  expected  from  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Catholics,  she  endeavoured  to  promote  Protestant  prinenwet 
in  those  states  that  were  most  in  connexion  with  her  own.  In  SccfOwid 
the  reformers  had  made  great  propess,  animated  by  the  zeal  and  ekv 
quence  of  Knox ;  and  the  dissensions  between  the  two  parties  in  ttnt 
kingdom  were  encouraged  by  Secietary  Cecil,  in  order  to  weaken  fSbB 
power  of  the  queen,  and  destroy  the  influence  of  the  French  kin^,  her 
husband.  The  measures  pursued  wfa»  so  successful,  that  when  Haiy 
returned  to  I$cpt1and  in  1561,  she  was  obliged  to  renounce  all  claims  ts 
the  English  throne.  J^lizabeth  now  tumM  her  views  to  the  intena! 
improvement  of  her  own  dominions,  and  the  suoeess  which  aooompamed 
her  labours  excited  the  admiration  of  all  Europe. 

In  1563,  a  law  was  passed  coounanding  aU  members  of  the  House  af 
Commons,  teaohers,  Jawy«Di»,aiid  olfiik«»ito  safes  the  oath  oi  supremt^ 
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^liot  km?  After  which  tiie  Paritans  separated  from  the  established  church. 
An  ecclesiastical  convocatioii  was  summoned  to  compose  the  national 
ened,  and  the  Thirty-mne  Articles  were  drawn  up,  as  they  exist  at  the 
j^nsent  day. 

The  progress  of  affairs  in  Scotland  was  so  adverse  to  Mary  Stuarty 
ftat  she  was  compelled  to  flee  from  her  own  subjects  into  England, 
Inhere  she  was  immediately  imprisoned  on  the  plea  of  certain  crimes 
with  which  she  was  charged.  The  conferences  at  York  and  Hampton 
Court,  as  to  h«r  participation  in  her  husband's  murder,  were  far  trom 
dis^roring  her  guilt;  while  the  extensive  combination  in  1569,  to  marry 
ber  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  gave  great  disquietude  to  the  cabinet.  The 
intrigues  of  this  weak  and  ambitious  nobleman  were  terminated  by  his 
^eath  on  the  scaffold  in  1572.  The  Pope,  Pius  V.,  did  not  remain  an 
idto  spectator  of  these  transactions.  He  issued  a  bull,  which,  after  enu« 
meratiDg  Elizabeth's  crimes,  declared  her  guilty  of  heresy,  and  an- 
Aooafied  that  her  subjects  were  absolved  from  their  allegiance.  This 
edict,  founded  on  the  assumed  right  vested  in  the  sdpreme  pontiff  to 
depose  kings  for  heinous  crimes  against  the  church,  was  far  more  inju- 
^ioBS  in  its  eonsequenees  to  those  whom  it  was  intended  to  serve  than 
to  the  sovereign.  It  elicited  two  statutes  for  her  security,  punishing 
with  severkv  any  intercourse  with  Rome,  and  all  who  ventured  to  deny 
h$T  title.  The  House  of  Commons  even  called  for  the  trial  of  **  the  pre- 
toaded  Scottish  queen." 

Elisabeth  now  began  to  enjoy  tranquillity,  her  authority  being  firmly 
established  in  England,  and  Scotland  governed  by  her  creature  Morton* 
Althoneh  herself  a  Protestant,  she  had  not  hitherto,  from  the  unsettled 
Irtata  of  her  affairs,  interfered  directly  in  the  insurrection  of  the  Low 
Countries  or  the  civil  war  in  France.  But  in  1579,  she  beheld  dangers 
l^ostBg  around  her  on  every  side.  The  first  blow  was  the  dismce  of 
Jloiton,  and  the  subsequent  loss  of  her  influence  in  Scotland.  In  1578, 
lihe  had  conduded  a  tceaty  with  the  states-general  of  Holland,  professing 
%t  the  same  time  a  desire  to  preserve  friendly  relations  with  Philip  XL, 
notwithstanding  that  Drake,  with  a  privateering  squadron,  was  ravaging 
the  Spanish  colonies  of  America.  His  majesty,  to  retaliate  these  indi- 
leot  hostilities  of  the  English  queen,  sent  a  body  of  troops  into  Ireland, 
1579.  Her  quiet  was  farther  menaced  by  the  plots  of  the  Catholics,  to 
eoonteract  which  the  Protestants  formed  a  solemn  association  for  her 
defence  against  all  enemies,  foreign  or  domestic.  Parliament  banished 
the  Jesuits  as  well  as  the  priests  of  the  Romish  communion,  and  forbade 
Iheir  return  under  the  praialties  of  high  treason. 

The  alarm,  whether  real  or  feigned  is  uncertain,  which  Elizabeth  felt 
on  account  of  Queen  Mary,  caused  an  increase  of  severity  towards  that 
nioTtannte  princess.  Her  friends  in  England  were  consequently  more 
eemest  in  ber  cause,  and  plotted  the  assassination  of  their  own  sovereign. 
A  young  man,  named  Babington,  managed  to  open  a  correspondence 
•with  the  roysd  prisoner,  which  however  did  not  long  escape  the  vigi- 
lance of  Secretary  Walsingham.  Means  were  now  found  to  implicate 
Maiy  with  the  conspirators,  and  she  was  tried  and  condemned  to  death 
by  a  special  commission,  Sftth  October,  1586.  On  the  8th  of  February, 
in  the  following  year,  the  sentence  was  carried  into  effect  at  Fotheringay 
fsistle,  Elizabeth  affiscted  grief  and  anger,  put  on  mourning;,  and  pun- 
ished ber  Secretary,  Davison,  for  having  dlowed  the  execution  to  take 
place  without  her  orders. 
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When  the  King  of  Scotland  was  Infonned  of  the  death  of  his  mofiiflr,. 
he  testified  the  most  ylolent  iudigaation ;  but  policy  soon  prevailed  otbt 
filial  tenderness,  and  tho  prospect  of  one  day  succeeding  Elizaheth  in- 
duced him  to  suppress  his  resentment  Philip  II.  had  resolved  on  pan-, 
ishing  the  English  queen  for  the  aid  she  had  given  to  the  Lovr  Conn- 
tiies,  and  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  fixed  on  his  armaments ;  bat 
before  the  preparations  were  completed,  Drake,  at  the  head  of  a  gallant 

g[uadron,  burnt  a  great  number  of  Spanish  ships  in  sight  of  Lisbon  and 
adiz,  captured  the  galleons  which  were  on  their  voyage  from  America, 
hiden  with  riches,  and  returned  home  with  an  immense  booty,  1587. 
At  the  same  time,  Walsingham  succeeded  in  getting  the  Spanish  bin» 
dishonoured  at  Genoa,  thereby  depriving  Philip  oi  the  resources  he 
expected.  This  manoeuvre,  and  the  terror  inspired  by  Drake,  compelled 
the  expedition  to  be  deferred  until  the  following  year,  thus  giving 
Elizabeth  time  to  prepare  for  the  defence  of  her  kingdom. 

The  "  invincible  armada,'*  as  it  was  called,  consisted  of  133  vedsels, 
most  of  them  being  of  unusual  magnitude,  and  mounted  3165  guns.  It 
was  navi^ted  by  8766  seamen,  and  carried  nearly  22,000  soldiers ;  a 
force  which  was  to  be  augmented  by  30,000  men  assembled  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dunkirk.  England  now  appeared  animated  with  one 
sentiment.  Exclusive  of  the  levies  furnished  by  the  city  of  London, 
132,000  men  were  speedily  collected  where  the  prospect  of  invasion  was 
most  imminent  The  queen  appeared  on  horseback  in  the  camp  at  Til- 
bury, and  haranguing  me  army,  exhorted  the  soldiers  to  rememDer  tfaeiir 
duties  to  their  country  and  their  religion.  "  I  am  ready,"  she  said,  **  to 
pour  out  my  blood  for  God,  my  kingdom,  and  my  people.  I  will  fight 
at  your  head ;  and  although  I  have  but  the  arm  of  a  woman,  I  have  tha 
soul  of  a  king;  and  what  is  more,  of  a  king  of  England."  By  sncli 
conduct  and  language  she  filled  the  people  with  enthusiasm.  Her  flee^ 
which  consisted  of  only  twenty-eight  ships,  was  by  the  zeal  of  her 
people  soon  increased  to  a  hundred  and  seventeen,  having  on  boanl 
11,120  men,  placed  under  the  orders  of  the  High-admiral  Lord  Howard 
of  Effingham,  who  was  aided  by  Drake,  Hawkins,  Lord  Henry  Sey« 
mour,  and  Frobisher.  The  spirit  of  the  Scotch  was  not  inferior  to  thai 
of  the  English ;  they  raised  troops  for  the  defence  of  both  kingdomsi 
and  formed  an  association,  whose  object  was  to  maintain  their  religioa 
and  government  asainst  all  enemies,  at  home  or  abroad. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  1588,  the  Spanish  armada,  under  the  Dake  of 
Medina,  sailed  from  Lisbon ;  but  a  furious  tempest  next  morning  drove 
it  back  into  harbour,  and  it  did  not  reach  the  Channel  before  the  I9tll 
of  Jul^.  Here  it  was  attacked  by  the  English  squadron,  which  proved 
victorious  in  five  successive  engagements.  The  duke,  finding  he  cooM 
not  form  a  junction  with  the  troops  at  Dunkirk,  meditated  a  return  t6 
Spain,  when  a  storm  arose,  which  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  his  fleet 
on  the  shores  of  Orkney  and  Ireland,  so  that  only  53  ships  reached 
home,  and  these  in  a  shattered  condition.  The  event  was  celebrated  fn 
England  with  great  rejoicings,  and  a  medal  struck  in  commemoflk 
tion,  bearing  the  inscription,  DetM  qfflavit  et  dittipantur.  The  destrao- 
tion  of  the  armada  was  a  fatal  blow  to  Spain ;  English  cruisers  coveied 
all  the  seas,  ravaged  her  coasts,  and  plundered  her  colonies. 

Henceforward  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  less  disturbed.  The  deadi 
of  Mary  Stuart,  and  the  Protestant  sentiments  of  her  son,  had  entirely 
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1I»8  supported  in  H^lltAd  bjr  BiltMl  HwnUMies*    Pkttp,  in  nreng*, 
•tfaned  up  the  Ineh  C«Ui(^s  to-  xixfolt    On  •  siTan  day  thme  was  a 
geneial  massacie  of  the  BngUsh,— ^s^  dstostabfo  tieacheiy,  that  only 
senred  to  call  down  upon  their  ooantnr  the  wrath  of  the  queen.    The 
JSarl  of  Essex  was  sent  orer  at  the  head  of  a  huge  anny,  aiad  witii 
onlimited  power,  but  this  favourite  wa#  leoalled  to  peii^  on  the  scaf- 
fold, 1601.    The  death  of  Sliaaheth  fallowed  not  longr  ef^,  having 
been  accelerated,  if  we  may  believe  the  oonunoii  vumour,  by  her  remt 
at  the  untimely  fate  of  the  earl.    At  the  ace  o€  seventy  years,  and  met 
I      a  glorious  reign  of  nearly  half  a  century,  Me  expired  on  the  24th  Matdi 
'     ,1603,  leavii^  the  sceptre  td  James  VL  of  Scothmd. 
'         Scotland. -^-Thisr  country  had  suflbied  greatly  from  hs  wars  with 
!     JSagiandf  agninsl  wIMi  th^alliaaee  of  FrMM#  proved  but  an  uncertain 
^     protection.    The  chivalrous  temper  of  Jambs  IY.  led  him  to  seek  the 
di\ief  jBupport  of  his  crown  ip  the  great  feudatories ;  but  he  prematurely 
'    'j^iished  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  rlpdden,  1513.    During  the  minority 

*  of  James  Y.»  his  mother,  Margaret  of  England,  disputed  the  regency 
^  wUh  the  Duke  of  Albany*  But  this  contest  was  of  little  importance, 
^  -eompaied  wi^h  the  great  change  operating  by  the  introduction  of  the 
^     Refomied  doctrines,  about  1530.    James  v.,  who  h^  married  a  French 

*  jnoncess,  Mary  of  Lorrsdne,  died  in  1542,  leaving  ao,  onjy  child,  Mary, 
^    afiefwaids  united  to  the  dauphin.    Under  the  regency  of  the  quee«- 

i[  IPPtMCf  the  tteformala^on  rapidly  profoeenlLed ;  and  (^dinal  Beaton,  who 
J  rirtuaUy  administered  the  government,  attempting  to  check  it  by  violence, 
J  perished  by  assassination.  Excited  by  the  enthusiastic  eloquence  of 
"  John  Knox,  the  people  rose  in  mmrection,  stripped  the  Catholic 
\^  ehorches  of  their  ornaments^  and  inma^p^pUces  totally  destroyed  them. 
^  An  army  was  immediately .qolledted  to  punish  i^ese,  disorders,  when  the 
^.  tP^otestahts  united  themselves  stilt  more,  closely  by  a  treaty  or  covenanf^ 
^  'ti  the  head  of  whtch  wa^  James  tS£0.w;art,  a  i^tural  son  of.  James  V*, 
f^  ]nid  sought  the  assistance  ot  EHasabeth.  Taking  adu^ntage  of  the 
iv^  absence  of  their  queen  in  Fmnce,'  the  people,  who  had  subdued  th^e 
\^'  Catholic  party,  gave  Uieir  new  church,  a  regufaf  form  of  government. 
1^  ^tsssing  th«  doctrines  of  ihle  IK^fbnners  of  G^eva,  they  abolished 
W  Ej^lsiMMbacy,  and  established  to  ecelefl^asticttl  republic,  or  Presbyterian- 
i^    wm.'  The  return  of  Queen  Mary  io  Scotland,  1561,  was  the  beginning  1 

^thei  mis^Mrtanea  of  that  unhappy  prin^iess.  Her  education  in  th& 
t^  Mxtof  f^noemade  tlw  cold. tod  roi»h  maimers  of  her  new  subjects 
ii(  ilrtolend)le,  while  her  adheranee  to  the.  Roman  Catholic  religion  yfns  fat 
tti  t^m  edneiliat^  their  afibetians.  The  sudden  and  violent  death  of  het 
ikif  tebandf^amley,  and  her  subMquent  marriage^ with  Bothwell,  drove 
\l^  the  people  into  revolt.  Her  forces  were  defeated  at.Oarberry  Hill,  and 
1^  its  wafS:iQoiiibied'  in  LoeUeveA  castle  f  having  escaped,  she  was  again 
fi  liefeatad  at  Langsidc^  and  oonpii^led  to  take  rela|e  in  England,  156^ 
ps^  iMing  the  kinadom  in.  the  fatods  of  the.Eari  of  Moray,  as  regent  fyt 
'0    btrln&ntso^AMBs  VL   . 

1^  UvXiAiin^^Thls  Qomatry,  this  origin  of  whose  inhabitants  is  somewhat 
liet>  ^MMaie^  had  been  covecnedl)y  native  pnneee  nntU  117fi,  when  Henry 
en^    IL  raiii^reneit,  tal^q;^^  advantage-  of  its  inlesthie  trbables,  seised  upon 

te  tengdSm,  and  oenferred  the  govennnent  upon  Ins  son  John,  by 
^i    vhom  it  was  united  to  England  in  1210.    But  snooeMnva  leirofaitixnh 
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.the  sii^enth  oentnrf  »  Httar  VTEL  niledit  witii  a  steam  and  syalftiBKis 
.•despotism,  and  alnuMH  enthefy  destit>yed  tke  ancient  family  of  the  6** 
^raldines.  Laws  were  now  enaeted  to  establish  the  Bhglish  dress  and 
lao^age,  and  to  pfetent  the  oololiists  ftom  holding  intercourse  with  tiie 
natives.  The  royal  authorify,  after  bf in^  in  abeyance  abont  two  hoa- 
•dred  yeara,  was  recognised  m  Ulstor  and  Connaaght.  The  aeeesaoa 
.of  Elizabeth  was  a  erisis  in  I:i^h  history :  in  her  reign  the  Protestait 
«ehurch  was  established,  and  all  subjects  w^e  bound  to  attend  its  pablfe 
'.serrices.  The  riolent  manner  in  which  these  laws  were  attempted  tb 
(be  enforced  aggravated  the  reb^ious  spint  of  the  Irish  and  drove  theife 
to  insunection.  Th»  insur^ts  were  witii  diflloulty  put  down;  anl 
^  their  crime  was  pnmshed  with  so  much  severity,  that4he  counties  of 
(Cork  and  Kerry,  the  patiinoiiy  oi  tlie  £arl«f  Desmond,  were  nAwA 
,  to  a  barren  waste.    .  .'     ^  n 

At  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  Ireland,  the  cfaieftainahips  were  anl^ect  to 
the  law  of  tonisfry,  i.e;  that  the  lands  and  dignity  deseendea  to  the  ektoat  ntl 
inost  worthy  of  the  same  blood,  the  chdma  m^  aenionty  beintf  eontrc^kd  bf  t 
«dae  regaid  to  desert.  The  landowo&ni  not  of  neble  rank,  held  their  po«NV- 
fSiona  bv  the  tenoxe  of  .saival-kuid*  whiofa  was  ^not  an  equal  partitien,  aa^ia 
,£Dglai)dy  but  the  chief  ofthe.aqH.to  which  tbr.deeeaaed.bekHijsed.waa  eotitU 
to  divide  the  patrimony  m  he  pleased,  allotting  to.  the  lineal  hens  a  portion  wAl 
'the  rest  of  the  tribe.  Justice^  was  adminiatered  in  each  sept  by  judges  calkd 
'hretom,  selected  from  certain  ftqiihea.  *  The  government  of  Ireland  was  en- 
<tirely  aiistocratie,  the  condition  ai  the  common  people  being  little  dififfdit 
,iirom  slavery. 

FRANCE^ 

Louis  Xn.,  1498,  ascended  the  throne  of  /France  at  the  age  of  thiitf- 
six.  He  added  to  his  regal  titles  those  of  Duke  of  Milan,  and  King  if 
'the  Two  Sicilies  and  of  Jerusalem,^-thus  declaring  his  intention  of  fol- 
lowing in  the  steps  of  Qharles  yilL.  His' claims  to  the  duchy  wera 
deriv^  from  his  paternal  grandmother,  Vafentinayisconti,  a  descendant 
pf  the  ducal  family  of  that  name.    '  . 

•  Trained  in  the  school  of  misfortune  this  princjS  had  leamt  to  be  jnst; 
.and,  by  his  generous  and  beneficent  chsMr^cjfeer,  deservedly  boie  the  tilft 
of  Father  of  his  People. .  His  cMef  minister  was  Amboise,  aichbishof 
of  Roiien,  the  ^urly  period  of  whose  government  was  employed  in  ni^ 
,ful  reforms,  and  in  dimini&hii^  an  oppressiye*  taxation,  althourh  tU 
country  was  engaged  in  war.  The  troops  wi^re  subjected  to  regufiur  dii> 
cipline,  fixed  gamsons  appointed,  9i^d. a  stfa^ted  subustenee  provided  6r 
thepd.  He  moreover  improved  tfte  admiuistEatlon  of  justice  by  shortHfr- 
jing  the  usual  law*proce8ses  and  their  expense?. 
I  Almost  the  fiist  act  of  Xiouis'  se^;n  was  to  dissolve  his  maniage  wift 
4oan  of  France,  whom  he  had  been  conmlled  to  espouse  by  Louis  3l 
-He  wedded  his  aecohd  wi&,  Anne  of  Brittaliy,itbe  widow  of  CMd 
VIIL,  as  much  from  policy  as  inclination,  since  tiie  alienation  of  M 
jduchy  was  thereby  pievented.  '^On'  her  death  li»  married  Afeai^,  fliM 
of  Henry  YIII;  or  England^  which  was  the  mean^  of  obtaining pssai 

I  After  the  defeat  at  Guinegate,  better  known  sis  the  Battle  of  the  mi4 
Irom  the  knights  makings  greatef  use  of  ihese  in  tfaeir 'flight  thaBornNi 

I  lanoea  in  the  attack*  j    .     .     :   :      .     :'....  "^ 
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fntuae,  lias  left  wi  a  ▼aloabls  i>ictare  of  te  oouititutioa  of  that  eonntiy  danoffi 
tfaJa  r«gn.  The  royal  authority  was  limited  by  the  statea-geDeral  and  the' 
parliaments.  The  rormer,  meetixig  only  for  important  cases,  and  not  being^' 
regularly  convoked  according  to  a  fixed  law,  possessed  little  real  infloence.^ 
Toe  parliaments,  composed  of  permanent  mupstrates,  registered  the  edicts^- 
ind  ooold  remonstrate  against  them:  so  tl|at  uese  two  b«iiea,  although  im*. 
perfectly  constituted  for  successful  opposition,  could  in  some  measure  restrain. 
the  abuse  of  authority.  The  Court  ot  Acoompts  verified  the  public  expendi* 
tttxe,  and  had  the  power  of  retrenching  whatever  appeared  unnecessanr.  I(^ 
1^80  watched  over  the  preservation  of  the  royal  domam,  which  provided  for  the' 
personal  expenses  of  the  sovereign.  These  several  guarantees  against  despo- 
tism, although  far  inferior  to  those  afforded  by  the  representative  system, 
characterize  3ie  monarchy  of  this  period  as  more  constitutional  than  is  generally 
■apposed* 

The  difierent  orders  in  society,  although  distinct  and  unequal,  were  not  so 
hostile  as  may  be  imagined.  The  clergy  had  rich  benefices  and  great  privilagest 
hat  their  ranks  were  open  to  all  classes.  The  nobility  were  exempt  trom  taxes 
•f  «very  deacHnination ;  but  in  war  they  served  the  state  gratuitously,  and  were 
fiirbidden  to  engage  in  any  mechanieal  or  sesolar  profession.  IMie  upper 
buighersor  commons  posseaaed  the  judieial  and  financial  offices,  which  gave 
tbem  great  influence  in  society.  These,  were  not  interdicted  to  the  nobles,  but 
they  ^nerally  preferred  a  mihtary  career.  Fortune  and  talent  were  the  mean*. 
of  nusine  the  merchant  and  lawyers  io  the  higher  class ;  as  this  last  might  be. 
emiobled  by  the  king  in  reward  of  meritorious  service. 

Italian  Wars. — ^Before  eommenoing  his  63nt  Italian  campaign,  the 
Freneh  monarch  -endeavoared  to,  strengthen  hif  cause  by  numeroas 
fiances.  Pope  Alexander  VI.  became  his  friend,  as  did  his  illeffiti'- 
mate  son,  Cesar  Borgia,,  upon  whom  ijras  conferred  the  duchy  of  Valenr 
^nois ;  and  the  kings  of  England  and  Spain,  with  the  republic  of  Yenioe, 
formed  treaties  of  alliance  with  him.  Sforva,  better  known  as  Lndovico, 
&e  Moor,  was  without  a  friend ;  but  Bajaset  IL,  the  grand  sultan,  in- 
directly afforded  him  assistance  by  attacking  the  Venetians,  against 
whom  he  had  declared  war. 

At  the  close  of  Jul^r,  1499,  the  l^rench  ^mny,  composed  of  1600  lances, 
and  13,000  infantry,  including  5000  Swiss,  crossea  the  Alps  under  tiie. 
eommand  of  Marshal  TriTulzio.  All  the  strong  places  opened  their 
gates.  Milan  itself  deserted  the  tyrant  Ludovico^  who  was  obliged  to* 
Seek  an  asylum  with  the  Emperor  Maximilian  at  Innsbruck.  The  con** 
i^uest  of  the  duchy  was  completed  in  twenty  days.  Louis  XII.,  who 
made  a  triumphal  entry  into  the  capital,  exercised  his  rights  of  sove* 
Teignty  by  diminishing  the  taxes  and  reflating  the  courts  of  justice. 
Trivalzio  was  appointed  governor ;  but  his  violence  prepared  tLe  way 
for  the  return  of  Sforza,  whose  re-appearance  in  the  Milanese  at  the 
fcead  of  10,000  Swiss  was  the  sigrnal  for  a  general  revolt  The  duke 
^s-entered  his  capital  in  February  1500,  amid  the  shouts  of  those  who 
bad  driven  him  into  exile  a  few  months  before.  The  French  returned 
Mon  after  his  restoration,  when  the  Swiss,  who  h^  fought  under  his 
banner,  deserted  in  a  body.  He  sought  safety  in  fii^t;  ^ut  was  made, 
prisoner,  and  kept  in  close  confinement  at  the  castle  of  Loches,  in  Benri,. 
ontil  his  death  in  1510. 

Louis,  now  thinking  himself  firmly  established  in  the  Milanese,, 
tamed  his  thoughts  to  Naples.  Freaerick,  too  weak  to  dispute  tiie 
kingdom,  offered  advanta^feous  conditions,  which  were  rejected ;  and 
finding  that  the  French  still  advaiioed  to^aida  Nicies,  he  sonendered 
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ii  the  Di'^der,  ^^  MHit  liim  to  ^o'ai«,  wiiisre  he  Aed  In  1504.  '^e' 
French  and  Spaniards  now  began  to  quarrel  about  the  division  of  the 
spoil ;  but  after  two  campaigns,  the  latter  remained  in  possession  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples.  Three  armies  and  two  fleets  were  soon  prepared 
by  Louis  to  avenge  his  honour,  but  they  all  failed  in  their  object.  Ths' 
succession  of  Jtdios  II.  to  the  papal  throne  led  to  the  treaty  of  Cam- 
bray  in  1508«  by  which  Louis,  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  Ferdinand  of' 
Spain,  and  the  Pope  united  against  Venice.  By  the  battle  of  Agoa- 
dello,  gained  by  the  French,  the  Venetians  were  driven  from  the  contH 
sent  and  confined  to  their  isles.  The  allies  took  possession  of  tlie 
deserted  cities,  but  did  not  occupy  them  long;  for,  in  1510,  Julius  IL' 
became  reconciled  wUh  the  republic,  and  in  the  next  year  succeeded  in 
drawing  Ferdinand,  Henry  VIII.,  and  Maximilian  to  his  side.  France 
bravely  made  head  against  her  enemies.  Gaston  de  Foix,  at  the  age. 
of  twenty-two,  repelled  a  body  of  16,000  troops  engaged  in  invading- 
^e  Milanese,  raised  the  siege  of  Bologna,  defeated  the  Venetians,  re- 
covered  Brescia  from  them,  and  gained  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  in  which 
he  fell,  pierced  by  sixteen  wounds,  1518.  After  Gaston's  death,  Lonie 
•xpeiienced  several  reverses  in  Italy;  and  the  Sforzas  were  established 
dt  Milan,  and  the  Medici  at  Florence.  The  war  had  now  no  longer 
stny  object.  Louis  therefore  concluded  a  treaty  with  Ferdinand  of 
Spain,  and  abjured  the  council  of  Pisa,  which  haid  authorized  his  oppo- 
flicion  to  the  head  (^  the  church.    He  died  fai  1515. 

Francis  I.,  immediately  on  his  accession,  invaded  Lombardy  with  a 
powerful  army.  The  Swiss  valiantly  opposed  his  troops  at  Marignano; 
for  two  days  the  victory  was  obstinately  cofatested,  and  at  last  the  movuh 
taineers,  &oug^  defeated,  retired  in  good  order.  The  alliance  now, 
formed  with  Pope  Leo  X;  and  with  the  Venetians  seemed  to  open  the 
way  to  Naples.  Charles  of  Austria  who  had  succeeded  his  grand^ 
fcther  Ferdinand  on  the  Spanish  throne,  was  desirous  of  peace,  £at  he 
might  consolidate  his  vast  inheritance^  Francis  hesitatea  to  profit  by 
his  victory ;  and  the  treaty  of  Noyon,  in  1516,  gave  a  temporary  lepoflo 
to  Europe. 

Hie  elevation  of  Charles  to  the  imperial  dignity  gave  rise  to  a  long 
period  of  rivalry  between  thai  prince  and  the  King  of  France,  1519. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  departure  of  the  emoeror  for  Germany,  Francis,^ 
On  pretext  of  recovering  Navarre  for  John  d^Albret,  sent  an  army  int^ 
Spam ;  where,  however,  it  was  defeated,  and  compelled  to  recross  the 
Pyrenees.  The  war  was  now  prosecuted  in  the  Low  Countries,  Francsr 
and  Italy,  with  varied  success.  In  the  latter  country,  the  troops  of  the 
empire  were  commanded  by  the  Constable  Bourbon,  a  prince  of  th^ 
blood-royal  of  France,  who,  in  eonsequerlce  of  the  injuries  inflicted  oa 
him  by  Uie  queen-mother,  had  deserted  his  native  country,  llie  French 
under  Bonnivet  were  defeated  at  Rebec,  where  the  celebrated  Chevalier 
Bayard  fell,  1524 ;  and  in  the  subsequent  year  the  king,  who  command- 
ed in  person  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  was  made  prisoner.  The  captive 
was  taken  to  Madrid,  and  there  kept  under  a  strict  guard.  In  Januaiy 
1526,  a  treaty  was  signed  by  which  he  agreed  to  renounce  all  his  claims 
on  Italy  and  the  sovereignty  of  Flanders  and  Artois,  restore  Burgundy* 
give  his  two  eldest  sons  as  hostages,  and  marry  Fleanor,  the  emperor  8 
sister.  These  hard  conditions,  extorted  by  force,  were  not  strictly  exe* 
cuted.    An  assembly  of  notal^,  convened  at  Cognac,  declared  9gmBt 
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met  in  Paris.  At  the  same  tuae*  )as  majesty  concluded  an  alliance 
With  Clement  VIL,  Venice,  the  Duke  of  MUan,  and  Hemy  VIII.  The 
-war  was  terminated  in  16^9  by  the  treBity  of  Qambiay;  Charles  gave 
up  his  ho8t^;e8,  and  Eleanor  was  DMxried  to  the  French  monarch. 

In  1536,  Francis  invaded  Savoy,  and  Piedmont^  but  Charles,  hastsiH 
ug  to  meet  the  French  troops,  drove  them  across  the  Alps,  and  entered 
Proyence  at  the  head  of  50,000  men*.  While  he  ¥ras  detained  by  the 
si^;e  of  Marseilles,  another  army  ravaged  Champagne  and  Picardy^ 
Marshal  Montmorency  saved  Provence  and  Dauphiny  by  devastatingi 
the  country  through  which  the  imperialists  would  have  to  advance.  In 
1538,  a  truce  for  ten  years  was  concluded  at  Nice  by  the  intervention 
of  Pope  Paul  IIL  An  interview  between  the  two  sovereigns  appeared 
to  give  promise  of  a  lasting  peace,  and  these  hopes  were  increased  by 
the  circumstance  of  the  emperor  being  permitted  to  pass  through  France^ 
to  quell  a  revolt  at  Ghent.  Scaroely  four  years  of  tranquillity,  how* 
ever,  were  allowed  to  elapse  before  hostilities  recommenced.  To  the 
astonishment  of  Christendom,  an  Ottoman  fleet,  united  with  a  French, 
squadron,  undertook  the  siege  of  Nice.  But  Andrew  Doria,  the  cde- 
brated  Genoese  admiral,  then  in  the  service  of  Austria,  repelled  both^ 
and  defeated  the  Turks  in  several  ei^agements.  The  victoiy  of  Ceni- 
soles,  near  Carignano,  gained  by  Francis,  was  more  glorious  than 
advantageous.  An  alliance  of  Henry  VIII.  with  Charles  V.  exposed 
Paris  to  the  ^eatest  risk ;  for  the  latter  had  become  master  of  Epemay 
snd  Chateau^hierry.  It  was  fortunate  for  France  that  the  zetieious 
disturbances  in  Germany  demanded  the  undivided  attention  of  th» 
emperor;  and  the  peace  of  Crespy  in  Valois  terminated  the  contests  be»* 
tween  the  two  great  rivals,  1544.    The  French  monarch  expired  in  1547^ 

Batixb  or  St.  Quentik. — HiNar  11.,  who,  In  1547,  succeeded  his 
fether  at  the  age  of  twenty«nine|,  recovered  Boulogne  from  the  English^ 
Slid  compelled  Charles  V.  to  raise  the  siese  of  Metz.  The  war  with' 
Spain  and  England  began  in  1557,  in  which  one  of  the  armies  of  Philip^ 
II.,  eommandra  by  the  Duke  d  Savoy,  blockaded  St.  Quentin.  Thef 
Constable  Montmorency  advanced  to  throw  troops  and  provisions  into 
the  place,  when  his  army  suiTered  a  dreadful  reverse,  ana  the  town  was 
shortly  after  taken  by  assault  The  Duke  of  Guise,  who  had  been 
leealled  from  Italy,  retook  Calais,  stormed  Gaines,  and  by  his  successes 
hastened  the  conclusion  of  peace.  In  a  tournament  ^ven  on  the  occa*^ 
HEon  of  the  marriage  of  Henrv's  sister  Margaret  with  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  and  of  his  daughter  Elizabeth  with  Philip  II.,  the  king  was' 
accidentally  wounded  in  the  eye  by  the  laace  of  the  Count  de  Mont-. 
gomery,  a  captain  of  the  Scottish  guard)  and  died  eleven  days  after- 
iraids,  1559. 

.  Thb  FAonoNs.-«-FftAKcis  II.,  the  husband  of  Mary  Stuart,  qneen  of' 
Scotland,  who  was  about  sixteen  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  prored 
a  passire  instrument  in  the  hands  of  faction.  On  tiie  one  side  were  the ' 
Bourbons  or  princes  of  the  blood-royal,  Anthony,  kinf?  of  Navarre,  and' 
Prince  Louis  of  Conde ;  on  the  other  was  the  family  of  the  Guises,  con*' 
sisting  of  six  brothers, — whose  leaders  were  the  Duke  Francis,  wfao< 
had  pfBined  a  high  military  reputation  in  the  last  campaigns,  and  Charles,*' 
osrdinal  of  Lorraine,  whose  vast  enidition  and  fiery  zear against  the. 
Huguenots  had  placed  ^m  at  t^ie  head  of  ti^e  ftei^h  clergy f  The.; 
31*  ''  "' 


C^mtMe  MdfctenweuRy  taA  "to  wBjflnem^'ibB  two  OWgidi»  fufmed  a 
tiurd  party,  wfaksh  eKpceted  to  hoM  tfae^aimei  boiwwn  the  other  two. 
-  The  Gvieee,  at  tbia  tianB  all-yotreifal,  held  Hie  king  in  totelage,  Ht^ 
WKlkm  was  enalaTed,  and  the  ^»cea  of  Ae  blood  ^veie  banished.  R 
was  not  to  be  eacpeetod  that  th^eoald  maintain  their  p<ywertina8s«Aedl| 
and  we  find,  aeccndtnglT,  thait  Conde  femied  a  tety  extenaive  c«»inn. 
iuf ,  the  ebjeet  o£  wUeh  tiraa  to  aefse  them  and  the  king,  l^e  pkH 
was  diaeoTeied  throogfa  the  indiaeietion  of  one  of  ^e  leaders,  and 
aaveml  of  the  eoaspmiofB  weie  anested  and  saffeied  death.  Tida 
0Yent,  known  in  hiiiovy  aa  the  eonapiiaey  of  Amboise,  eontiibnted  to 
increaae  their  influence  $  and  nnder  the  title  of  lieateBBant|reneni]  of  thtf 
kingdom,  the  duke  poaaeaaed  neaHy  equal  power  wi£  ihe  andeal 
■layoia  of  the  palace.  This  he  empkiyed  to  deatroy  Conde,  who,  m 
defiance  ^  nnmeroaa  wamingB,  impmdently  went  to  Oiieans^  at  thft 
invitation  of  Ina  majesty.  He  was  immedtatelY  anested ;  the  conspiracjr 
just  noticed,  and  (^er  eha^gea,  were  aHeged  against  him,  and  by  aa 
extraoidinary  tribmial  he  was  ccndemned  to  death ;  but,  in  conseqoenee 
of  the  demise  of  Fianeis,  1560^  the  sentence  was  not  carried  into  eflbct. 

Chaslbs  IX.,  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  succeeded  bis  brother;  and 
Catherine  of  Medici  held  the  rekis  of  gorernment,  without^  howevov 
assuming  the  title  of  regent  Louis  of  Conde  was  restored  to  liberty  $ 
the  Constable  Montmorency  was  recdved  into  favour;  while  the  queei^ 
■lother,  on  her  side,  endeavovhred  to  create  a  third  party. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  states-gOneral  in  Orleans,  the  dergy  ftdminatedl 
againat  the  Huguenots ;  while  the  iier$  eiai  demanded  a  reform  of  Ae 
clergy,  whose  vices,  they  alleged,  were  the  cause  of  all  the  troirbles; 
The  nobles  besides  insisted  on  freedom  of  worship  for  die  Huguenots,* 
who  at  this  epoch  were  calculated  to  amount  to  a  sixth  at  a  fowth  i^iim 
popidation.  Many  of  them  had  taken. up^  aims  in  diflferent  pnts  of 
France  in  defence  of  the  reformed  religion ;  and  their  numbers  compelled 
^  Cathotic  par^  to  treat  them  with  moderation,  until  the  deoisioB  ef 
a  national  council  should  be  known.  A  conference  was  appointed  to 
take  place  at  Poissy ;  and  althou^  no  foonula  of  £uth  could  be  adopted 
likely  to  unite  all  parties,  an  edict  was  issued  in  1569,  by  which  lh« 
Frotestants  were  allowed  lo  preach  outside  the  towns.  Soon  aft^wards 
a  body  of  Huguenots,  who  bad  met  to  worship  in  a  barn  at  Yassy  is 
Champagne,  were  attacked  by  the  retinue  of  tne  Duke  of  Guise,  siz^ 
of  their  number  murdered,  and  more  than  300  wounded.  Tide  atioeiiy 
was  the  signal.for  a  general  rising,  and  the- prelude  to  the  &9t  citu 
war. 

First  Civil  Wab,  1563.— The  parties  in  tiiis  conflict  vraie  the  Guises 
in  amity  with  Montmorency,  'who  was  master  of  the  kiag'^s  persMi;  uid 
liouis  of  Conde,  with  Coliffni  wad  d'Andelot.  The  court  fiustkm  had 
the  ase^adency  in  Paris,,  aiia  in  th^  provinces  of  Picardy,  Chaapagae^ 
Brittany,  Burgundy,  and  Guienne.  The  Protestants  were  snpeii<Hr  in 
the  west  and  south,  espeoially  in  Rouen,  Orleans,  Blois,  Tours,  Angns^ 
Le  ManS)  Poitiers,  Boyrges,  Aaffoul^me,  La  Rochelle,  Montanban,  and 
Lyons.  But  being  tbtis  isolatd,  they  could  not  eo-opocata  with  their 
brethren  in  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries* 

•  The  derivation  of  this  wofd  it  much  ditpoted.  It  U  probebly  Miother  fbnn  atMfgnm 
(from  the  German.  drno$Mm\  a  name  given  to  the  Oennana  who  entered  into  alliaaee 
iMth4JM0«riM«uiioei«oaMlatyathMrMbMtlwHahiitfisT0y;  . 


r  Iteintt  fikftad  UMto  ii^  ftaghi  tt^IlMtt  fai  Nonfmnfy,  15^9^ 
jirlieie  the  n^  aimj  wm  oonunaadeA  by  MtMitmoreiiejrfWho  was  taken 
lllkoBer  at  the  fiiaft  onset  Guise,  howeycr,  won  the  field  and  e^toied 
the  Prince  of  Conde ;  and  Ada^iinl  CktHeni,  who  sueeeeded  to  the  com^ 
maod  of  the  Hugpienat  hwly  w»  namfided  to  lotnat  The  death  of 
Vroise  at  the  aiege  oC  Orleans  lestoaid  Oatberine's  anthontyv  whioii  IMS 
posolidated  by  the  couTention  of  Amboise,  1663,  allonring  Ike  Prolss» 
ants  the  free  exeroise  of  tbeir  reli|^n« 

.  8toon»  €km,  Wm,  1567. — The  |ieciifieat!on  just  mentioned  trai 

iuuoely  oonoliided,  before  its  lenss  tretn  modified  by  the  eonit;  thd 

Hagnenot  pnify  sttU  demandingf  seeniiHes,  wliich  their  opponents  d^ 

layed  to  give.    A  jowmey  of  the  king  vtti  his  mother  into  the  sonthem 

Bnmiiees>  and  the  interview  of  the  latter  with  the  Dnk^  of  Alvti  at 

payonae^  when  plans  were  eoncerted  ftfr  the  extirpation  of  the  new 

saiaions,  ware  soon  followed  by  anodier  war,    Bochelle  now  became 

I       pe  tallying  yoint  of  the  reforawd  narty.    Since  the  reign  of  (Tharles  V. 

I      tkis  eity  bad  eoEeroised  the  light  oif  ceinitig  money ;  its  mayors  and  prin^ 

I      fipil  authorities  were  reputed  noble;  brides  which,  with  many  othef 

I       ^nrilegesy  it  emoted  an  exteasite  cett«iere€,  and  possessed  great  infiu* 

t       face  in  Annia,  Salntonga,  and  Angoumois.    At  Jamac,  on  the  banks  of 

I       the  Chamnte,  the  insurgents  were  defeseted  by  superior  numbers,  1569; 

t       ^nd  their  bmTe  lender^  die  Prince  of  Gondd,  who  had  been  made  pif* 

soner,  was  assassinated  after  the  battle  by  a  captainr  of  the  Duke  of  AiK 

t       M's|[ua]ds«    Cohgni  once  mofesaVed  the  reties  of  the  conquered  army. 

I       3li8  widowed  Qoeen  of  Navarre,  Joan  ef  Albret,  carried  her  son  Hemy, 

I       MinGe  of  Beam,  to  the  eamp,  and  presented  him  to  the  troops,  by  irllbm' 

I       W  was  veco&niaed  as  head  of  ^  Protestant  par^.    They  Ivere,  hoW* 

fier»  again  defeated  at  Moneontoui;  hi  Poitou,  Where  the  royal  youlh* 

(wght  by  the  side  of  the  adaiiral. 

Massacsk  of  St.  BAaTROLOMcw,  1572.^A  p^ace  was  concluded  in 

Ift70  at  St.  Geraoiain.    CatheriniB  accorded  favourable  conditions  to  the. 

Bugueaots ;  but  she  had  lonr  been  meditating  a  blow  more  deadly  than 

I       ill  the  preceding  defeata.    Henry,  now  king  of  Navarre,  received  in 

V73  tiie  hand  (tt  Margaret  of  France,  the  youngest  of  her  daughters ; 

St^  add  fo  the  splenSour  of  tills  marriage,  the  leading  members  of  the 
teftant  party  were  invited  to  Paiis.  On  the  S2d  Augiidt,  as  Colind 
Wm  letaming  home  fiom  a  conference  with  the  king  at  the  Loutie,  nls 
fife^  was  atie^>ted  by  an  assassin  at  the  instigation  of  the  queen-mother, 
w  whom  Ch^fies  was  easily  brought  to  consent  to  a  general  massacre 
Qt  his  Proteistant  aubjeeto.  The  niffht  of  the  33d  August,  St.  Bartholo^ 
iMw's  eve,  was  the  time  fixed  for  3ie  peipetraUon  of  a  deed  which  has 
covered  with  infiuny  the  memory  of  every  one  engaged  in  it.  The  admi- 
*il  was  one  of  the  first  victims :  after  bein?  murdered,  his  head  was  cut 
off,  eanried  to  the  qoeen  as  a  trophy,  and,  Being  embalmed,  was  subse* 
qnently  transmitted  to  Rome.  During  three  days  the  massacre  waa 
e^mtmued  in  the  streets  and  in  private  honse^;  even  in  ^e  royal  palace  ^ 
••me  of  the  retainers  of  the  King  of  Navarre  and  the  Prince  of  uondd 
Weie  assassinated  before  their  masters*  eyes.  Henry  and  the  young 
prince  were  epered  only  on  condition  of  abjuring  their  religion  within 
three  days.  Neither  rank  nor  age  was  exempted:  in  the  capital  there  • 
•^ered  500  gentbrneut  with  10,000  persona  of  inferior  station;  while . 
not  fewer  than  70,000  individuals  Mk  thiM^woi  the  nntiin  kingdom. 


m 

ces9  of  a  crime  which  I'huanua^  himself  a  Eonwn  Catbolic,  stigmatiM^ 
as  **  a  ferocious  cruelty,  wit^eut  «  parallel  in  all  anti^^.*'*  Gkade» 
IX.  died  in  1574,  in  great  agony  olt  |>o^y  and  mind. 

The  Lbaoub. — Hshrt  IU.^tlw^4Kiiifnat^««*J«rBEaft8iid  Monccftslom^ 
jTibo  kad  been  elected  King  «l  Pokady  retnnied  hastily  to  Fmnce  on  ihe 
news  of  his  brother's  deaUu  The  sew  notiareh,  who  endeavfMxred  te 
play  the  parties  against  each  otbery  mre  favevrahle  terms  to  the  Tefiontf^ 
^ra*  now  headed  by  his  brother  the  Dftlctf  of  Alijmi  and  the  yomi^  HSng 
pf  Nayane,  To  the  former  he  eeded  Anjon,  Teaniae^  and  Bern ;  ic# 
giouB  toleration  was  pematted  ev«)pywheBS«  exoept  in  Paiia;  P^oteMuall 
were  to  form  half  of  each  pailia«aeiit  (  aad  thercities  of  Angoo^^fism^  Nktft| 
t^  Charite,  Couxgea,  SaQmi]f,and  Mez^tost  wereto  be  held  by  Hugiwh 
not  garrisons*  The  Ca^lic  p«rty»  diiiKrted  \3ff  th«  I>Bke  of  Gidee*  wev^ 
far  &om  being  satisj&ed  with  this  ai»qaei»eBt.  They  fomed  liie  ei^ 
brated  compact  known  aa  the  Cc^lboiie  L$«^fu€^  1577  $  and  the  kiifg,  witK 
the  view  of  eontroUing  jit»  deeUied  himaelf  ita  head..  Th»  beteosihle 
object  of  this  associatioii  waa  to  promote  the  aaeendency  of  the  Roniak 
faith;  but  it  also  secretly  contemplated  the  depoaition  of  the  dyjnaaties 
of  Valois  and  Bourbon,  in  virtue  pf  an  anathema  by  Pope  Stephen  II.  uf 
752  against  the  usorpei;  HngK  Capet,  and  the  placing  df  Gmae  on  thii 
fhrone,  on  condition  4tat  he  should  engage  to  euppreas  the  liberties  e^ 
the  Galliean  church* 

In  1584,  died  Francis  duke  of  Aojon,  on  hi*  return  from  an  eiqpe^tioii 
ipXo  the  liOW  Countries.;  and  by  his  deeease  &e  King  of  Nayarre  b^ 
Cfune  the  presumptive  heir  to  thp  crown.  It  waa  about  thia  time  that  i^ 
popular  society  was  formed  amoi^  tha  leajguers,  more  violent  in  iw 
princ^)ies,  and  which  was  called  the  S^dtet^  from  the  number  <^  it* 
directing  committee,  each  of  whom  bacaiae  a  religioua  agitatiMr  in  so^ 
many  quarters  of  .Paris. 

!  The  Barricapes, — ^Henry  III.  gave  himself  up  to  the  debaach«ry  «f^ 
l^s  capital;  and,  although  he  practised  every  external  act  of  devotioii, 
became  the  object  of  pia>lio  contempt,  and  waa  daily  exposed  to  some^ 
liew  attack  on  the  part  of  the  Sixteen.  Guise,  who  had  been  forblddcni 
to  enter  Paria,  openly  ^fied  the  royal  pxohibitiom  and  on  his  arrival  m 
general  rising  was  orpnanized«  .  Th^  League  Hook  up  annai  banfeadei^ 
vrere  erected ;  and  chains  stretched  AoroaS  the  atceeta.  The  kuig*t  troops 
vfere  gradually  driven  back  to  the  Louvre ;  and  he  himself  made  a  naf*- 
TOW  escape  to  ChartieSft  1588..  Fiem  this  place  he.  negotiated  vritfa* 
Guise,  nominated  hin^  seneralissimo  of  hia  armies,  «eid.  prondised  to  eon^' 
yoke  the  states*genfffa4  at  Slois,  to^. deliberate  cm  the  artidea  proposed* 
by  the  League.  This  as^mbly  met  on  the  4th  October  1588;  but  its^ 
first  measures  disappointed  the  monarch^a  eoraectationsk;  Tbo  spirit  of* 
Itome  appeared  to  animate  the  deputies  |  and  Hemy  soon  discovered  that 

.  ■     ,     ..  I,..  ..    ■ I         '■!       >  »■      ■■   I 1         ■- ,— — _»_^ . ' 

;  *  Frot«sMkiit  writew  evdcavovr  U  -wove— and  thtir  uvnoiMit*  -are  verjr  powerftal^  * 
tbat  the  inassacre  of  Bt.  Bartholomew  had  >ean  prew^ilitat^.for  naariiriwo  ymira,  if  not- 
lonier ;  and  that  tbo  nnptial*  of  Hen^  of  Beam  and  nliRrgaret  of  valois  were  on^  «,, 
pretext  for  drawing  the  chief  Hafuenota  to  Parit.  But  Whether- it  was  premeditated  or ' 
not  for  BO  lona  a  period;  whether  the  fcii^.  9«d  his  niptber  vmre  the  sole  eontrivers; ' 
Whether  a  greater  or  less  number  of  vlct^aw  fell  than  ahave  sUted«^are  qoeatiMa  of  : 
IHtle  itnaertanee:  itw«i  planned,  organfxed,  and  extoited,  fhcte  which  admit  of  aq  . 
Pitti^tion;  .and  Miat  ^teKaallr  hrswl  the  wmacf  of  Chaitoa,  Ottlli^ae,  mxa  their 
coansellora^  .         .  .     n.   .  .  •!.,-.  iv  *  ..     .    .    .  •  ' -^ 


tti  «Miiiie8  woM  ftcm  moemMi,  hAmai  %%  aiMM^ateift  Ihem  by 
hM  meuttre*  He  thenrfofe  detenniiied  to  asslnsinftte  the  dake ;  )k^^^ 
ieeofdiii^y,  on  the  moitiiBg  of  the  33d  Deobmber,  he  wae  killed  wl 
entering  tiie  loyal  chamber.  His  btother,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  wa* 
inrdeied  the  next  day  wlule  tiM  kmgr  wae  at  maBB. 
.  On  the  news  of  tfaeae  evenCs  mavy  te^vtos  reee  in  lercdt  Th^  MMb^ 
feign  ¥raa  legaided  as  the  aaaasm :  the  pope  exeomflkabicaied  hini  ;^d 
SorkMune  declared  the  tfarene  tacahtf  ttad  hSft  aubjecta  were  releasr^ 
ftom  their  fiddity ;  whiie  the  Ibetion  9i  the  Bixteen  flung  into  the  Ba^* 
Ijfte  thoee  meaibeia  of  the  pttdianeM  whe>  MiH  showed  -any  attaehmenC 
IP  the  monarchy.  Heiiiy  iilti»ately  soaghtlii^  alliance  of  die  Kin?  d^ 
Natarre,  whom  he  had  long  troated  as  an  enemy,  and  at  the  head  ofiini 
noted  forces,  Catholic  Mti  Hogaefaot,  he  adTanedd  to  besiege  Paris^ 
hat  at  die  moment  his  affldrs  were  taking  a  fhrotirable  tartly  Ms  eareeir 
was  cheeked  by  the  daggtor  of  JAMiuesdemettt,  August  ^,  til8d,hnd  lit 
him  the  hoase  of  Valois  oeeame  extinct. 

'  iTinB  Bourbons. -^Davfla  regards  ^e  transaction^  whic&  led  to  the 
aivSneement  of  Hknrt  IY.  to  ue  i!ircne,  **  as  one  of  the  most  suj^risiiij 
errangements  of  the  proridential  goTemment  of  the  world.^*  '  £ve)a  ih,tf 
manner  ef  his  predecessor's  death  aetermined  tnany  of  the  O&thoUti  J)^i^ 
%  attach  themselves  to  this  pritice,  rather  than  to  the  League,  which  hadi 
Soontenanced  so  unjustifiable  a  d^.  Deserted  by  the  royal  army,  th^ 
new  king  retired  into  Normandy,  followed  by  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  at 
4m  head  of  tihe  troops  of  the  League,  who  had  already  proclaimed  hig 
ancle,  the  Cardinal  Charles  of  Bourbon.  Haying  receiyed  an  aid  of 
Money  and  reinforcements  from  England,  he  Was  howeyer  enabled  1^ 
keep  the  field ;  and  his  troops,  though  inferior  in  number,  being  superior 
hi  yalour  to  those  of  the  dnke,  he  defeated  him  at  Arques  in  1589,  and 
Mt  year  gained  the  decisiye  batde  of  lyiy.  AfWr  some  delay,  he  laid 
tiiege  to  Paris,  and  when  so  employed  receiyed  notice  that  death  ha^ 


I  generous  enemy  relaxed  bis  ngoniv 
tnd  allowed  all  but  the  military  to  retire.  Peace  was  at  length  restored^ 
ts  the  country,  and  he  became  the  king  of  a  nhited  people  by  his  abjurap 
tion  of  Protestantism,  1593.  He  entered  ^e  metropolis  on  the  2^ 
March  1594.  The  parliament  was  immediately  re-established ;  all  i^ 
decisions  since  1583  were  cancelled,  and  the  decrees  of  the  last  asseiilfi 
bly  held  at  Paris  annulled.  In  1598,  a  memorable  ordonnance  term»M 
Bttted  the  religious  quarrels  which  had  distracted  France  during  tliirtj^^ 
six  years.  The  edict  6f  Nantes  granted  to  the  Protestants  the  pubfijiif 
exercise  of  their  worship,  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  citizenship,  aniji! 
fiee  admission  to  all  employments  and  judicial  offices ;  while,  in  othj^j^ 
Tsspects,  they  presenred  their  importance  as  a  political  party.  Haying* 
*fcured  peace  to  his  country  by  a  treaty  with  Spain,  the  young  soyeretgn^ 
aided  by  his  wise  and  yirtuous  minister,  Solly,  deyoted  the  reittaihder 
oC  ^  rkgik  to  the  restoration  of  order  and  general  improyement.         ' ) 

ITALIAN  PENINSULAw  'I 

Naplxs  Ann  MiiiiiK.*— Thronghont  the  first  half  of  tlie  sixteenth  es»>* 
tuy,  the  Italian  penuisola  was  ike  sesne  «f  ftknost  ineesssnt  ^eenti^sISi' 


ffl  .« .#: 


.^.  J  tiro  vtates.  CharlM  VUL  of  FraiKse  baivisg  taken  poANMnio&vi 
J^Tapks  in  H94|,  a  general  len^Q  of  the  Italian  powen  waa  fomwA 
^[ainst  him,  his  troops  were  driven  fieom  lhe.eoitBli7^  and  Ferdinand  IL< 
aacexided  the  throne.  Het  waa.  anooeeded  Vy  hie  anfele  Frederick,  who, 
b«mf  tlB^eatep^  by  Low  XII«,afffied  for  aaaiatance  to  hia  relatlTef 
Ferdinand  of  Spain.  This  laat  sent  Qoasahro  de  CordoTa,  his  captain- 
fBoeral  in  Sicily^  into  Naples;  Wt*  instead  of  xendejdng  the  aid  demand^ 
^  a  seeret  treaty  was  entec^  into  with  Louis  for  tbd  partition  of  itm 
l^i^g^bcmf,  Tfaji^  nefariouK  tiaasaotikMkaieooBdtngiy  took  jpl*oe«  1496 ;  hot 
l^uis  gran^.to  the  datiuroBed  mottan^  the  ^aefay  of  Anjon,  with  a 
mniBioiu  The  plandorera  soon  ^uaxreUed  «d>oat  the  dinsiiai  of  the  spoil, 
yhich,  was  decided  hj  the  batae  of  Crelgnola,  1603,  where  6oiinhp» 
fained  a  complete  Tietory,  and  .drove. thaFxench  froai  ike  cowatrf* 
Naples  th^i^ceforth  oontii^ued  anvappanige  of  the  Spanish  erown,  go^ 
remed  by  viceroys.  ...  ; 

^  Louia  XII.  began  his  wara  in  1499,  by  a  treatjr  with  Yoiice  for  the 
partition  of  the  Af  ilanese,  when.  Lu4ovico  Sforza  was  left  without  am 
^ly— tlie  Turks  alone  making  a  diversion  in  his  favour.  He  was  shortly 
eHer  beiiayed  into  the. hands  of  the  French  king,  by  whom  he  was  inn 
l^soned  till  his  death,  ten  years  later.  Various  alternations  of  suoeessir 
lipllowed;  ahdrftiie  temtoiy  was  occasionally  in  the  hands  of  the  French^ 
^  of  tbe^forzas,  nntil  after  the  battle  of  Pavia  in  1525,  when  it  leUk 
uito  '^e  possession  of  dhttrles  V.  Ten -years  subsequently,  the  xnalii 
l^neof  the  Sforzas  haying  become  extinct,  the  emperor,  who  sUll  ret^inedi 
don.  granted  the  duchy  to  ;his  son  Philip,  as  a  vioe-voyalty  o£i 
The  wars  conseq^nt  on  these  arrangements  are  detailed  under. 
i  re8pe<|itiye  heada  of  Francv  and  Gerhanv. 

.The  French  invaeion  m  1494  appears  to  hove  been  courted  by  most  of  tho^* 
powers  of  Italy :— LudQvico  ni^d  John  6^1ea«zo  h4^ed  to  profit  by  the  -arrivaL 
di  Charles  VIII. ;  the  Floieatmes  were  eager  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  tbo . 
Medici ;  Pope  Alexander  VI.  waa  jealous  of  the  authomy  of  Ferdinand  of 
Spain;  the  Venetians  desired  the  humiliation  of  the  house  of  Aragon,  and  the 
Vtunemus  enemies  of  this  fiunily  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  sought  revenge  for 
4  kmc  period  <^  oppression. 

In  Florence  two  parties  divided  the  ^te.  Jerome  Savonarohi,  a  native  of* 
f  esrara»  a  man  of  ardem imagination,  and  who  had  early  embraced  a  religioas 
hfe,  thought  himself  commissioned  by  Heaven  to  reform  Christendom.  He 
began  by  preaching  on  the  Apocalypse  at  Florence  in  1489,  where  he  continued 
his  exhortations  during  eight  years,  mincling  politics  with  religion.  An  entfan- 
rint  in  the  pulpit  end  a  demagogue  in  toe  pablie  places,  he  gradually  became 
the  id^  id.  the  people  and  the  leader  of  the  anti-Medician  party.  At  the- 
approach  of  Charles,  he  declared  that  monarch  to  be  the  envoy  of  Heaven,  the 
predestined  instrument  of  reform.  Peter  de  Medici,  intimidated  by  the  aenaa- 
tibn  produced  by  his  harangues,  and  unable  to  contend  at  once  aeainat  internal 
tiunult  and  foreign  aggression,  submitted  to  Charles  VIII. ;  lor  which  the 
enraged  populace  drove  hiiti  into  banishment,  and  the  government  of  Florence 
beeaine  an  ariatocracy.  The  Medici  were  restored  in  1532  by  Charles  V.  after 
m  treaty  of  Camkray.  Savonarola,  having  been  excommunicated  by  the 
Pope,  waa  tried  fox  sedition  and  blasphemy,  and  being  condemned  to  death, 
was  burnt  in  1498. 

At  this  epoch  there  waa  a  great  and  iroportam  difference  between  the  French 
and  Italian  armies.  The  firmer  were  chiefly  composed  of  gentlemen,  animated 
by  the  desre  of  glory ;  and,  being  paid  by  the  king,  they  were  always  well 
— "pad  and  oonplete.  The  latter  were,  on  the  contrary,  a  crowd  of  adven- 
I  and  peasants^'hiied  by  the  «Mb  named  Condottieri,  who  had  neither 
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fiiMe  captaixiB  ptsted  WiA  tKeir  troops  from  one  ado  10  too  other  vador  tkH 
moBt  trivial  pretexts »  9od  m  battle  tbeir  <]ykef  aim  was  to  tnake  prisooen  fiot 
file  sake  of  ransom.  The  Italiaa  cannons  were  of  iron,  and  difficult  to  roansa% 
while  those  of  France  were  of  bronze. .  Jp  such  circumstances  Charles  mighCi 
whh  ordinary  |pmdenoe«  hare  obtuned  a  p^rmenent  footing  in  Italy :  but  th^ 
arrogance  and  injustice  of  the  Frendk  adienated  all  pities,,  and  filially  led  ti 
their  expuluon  frohi  the  eoantrv. 

**  During  the  whole  period  of  the  French  wars  the  wretchednees  ioflieted  ot 

Italy  by  the  foreign  soldiery,  and  eeipecially  by  thom  knutin^ua  robbers  whA 

wmposed  the  armies  of  the-  Empire  and  of  apain»  was  sach  as  had  not  beai| 

exceeded  in  any  age  of  hef  eventfol  hiatory.    Cities  were  plundered  and  burnt, 

rural  districta  wetre  odnverted  into  waatss,  fionilias  were  d^spoil^d  and  di%> 

bcmoured,  individnals  were  iraprisonedi  tortured,  end  put  to  death.-   And  y^L 

ever  this  blood-stabed  arena,  on  which  a  iiaiiMi,  sttrnmoning  up  its'eiqnnnc 

strength,  fought  unwisely  though  not  iogiorioiMly  its  last  battlelbr  mdepeodraei 

*M>ver  this  wild  and  troubled  scene^  where  dancer  stalked. without  aba  tr^aiott 

hirked  within-^enius  difiiised  a  radiant  i^t,  that  died  away  ofter  peace  ha^ 

tenved,  band  in  hand  with  bondage.    Almost  all  the  greatest,  of  those  names 

Uist  make  thd  modem  Italuuis  proud  of  the  nxteenth  oenttory,  presented  theiQ- 

seWes  in  groups  which  disanieared  before  the  age  had  woceeded  half  Wi# 

towards  its  ciosA."— iitely*  Edmburgh  Cabinet  Library,  vol.  it.  p.  368.  ^ 

Sayot  and  P»DM0NT.;^Th6  housB  of  Btvoj  was  founded  in  HiB 

|)eginsiuftg  of  the  eleventh  century,  when  Beiold  possessed  its  lands^  as 

in  «A)cieiit  pioyinee  of  the  kiiijgdom  of  BurgandT.    By  intennamagetr,| 

hy  taking  advanta^  of  the  civil  dissensions  of  the  coonti^,  and  pa> 

ticularly  by  those  in  France,  it^  ten;itories  were  gradimUj -e^^t^ndi^ ; 

Vut,  When  Duke  Chaile9  III.  died  in  1553,  a  great jMft  ^^i»  daomi 

ions  was  seized  by  the  French  and  Spaaia^qs.    Tiie.tr9a))le8  irbieli 

soon  after  broke  out  induced, Charles  IX.  io  restore  to  Sa¥<w  the  i^tcosf 

f\?ii6e6  Which  he  stiil  occupied  in  piedmont    Emanuel  PhiUb^  IM) 

well  as  his  son  Charles  Kmanuel,  who  suc^^eeded  in  1580,  had  notfitng 

to  apprehend  from  Firance»  tlien  distracted  l^y  the  religiourwars.  :Cl\arlet 

even  went  so  far  as.to  inyade  Provence  and  Pauphiny,  in  1590,  a»4 

disputed  the  possession  of  these  proVineea  with  his  ppfwerfol  seig)ibK}aT% 

.  GKiioA,^-*The  aristocratic  eopstitutioA  which  Andrew  D<nta  had  givoi 

the  Genoese,  did  not  satisfy  9iaii(y  of  the  tmbnlent  and^faetioiie^  lepahN 

licans.    In  i^tnuary  .UH7i  ^  cpnapinipy  waa. headed  by  Jbkn  Looli 

Fieschi ;  >  all  the  mote  juiportant  ppato  weie  aeiied ;  Gim^ttBid,  4km 

^phew  of  Andrew,  upii^n.  ^liomitisie*  gOTeemkientbad  devohwd,  wmi 

•tabbed  in  the  streets  r.  his  agpd  rc^lathre  es^ped  with  diffieaity,  ^ui 

every  tlang  had.  succeeded  bc^yoad  fkyjueotatioii,  wbeir.the  leader  buiheeil' 

periled.    His.  partisans  sabmittedi  ta  their  ritils,  wbo  pimiflkei  tb» 

most;  gaili^  by  hanishment  or  deati^  V  . 

After  suppressing  this  conspir^t  Doria  coatiinxed  to  exensise  Him 
sapjemeau^iorit^r  19  Genoa,-  until  Jfia  deatb  in  1560,  at  the  age  of 
jpnety-fonr*.  During  the  ieii»iii4#r,af  .the  eentnryv  tbii^  state,  diatmbed^ 
oy  its  revolted  subjecta  witbo^  did  not  eiuoy daterhal  sepose,  in  conse* 
^aeneeof  the  differences  belweep  tbe^  old  and/ Mwnciulilgr*  These' 
^^ensioiis  lanab  fHgh<,M  to'^ive  Dpn<  Jutei  /^:Aii8tida  a:hq>e  of  ^mas-; 
teiing  Cecity,  when  he  lay  in  its  port  with  jkhe.  fleet  thiat  f^ftetwarde' 
Seined  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  1571.  The  dismites  between  the  fecUcna 
5"*»*fc»e*  to  tbetfbHtatidtf  of  ;#^  l^ope,  thfe'  Emperor,  and  the  iipg^ 
JvSaain^  by  Wliom  tfi'e'coni^^tiitttbti  vras  modified,  and  the  privileges  .oL 
^  iKUee»4]%nenti^,  lim. '  TtkhquiUity  was  thus  re^tablished,  ana 
the  Genoese  enjoyed  peace  dniing  the  eocceeding  fifty  yean. 


ig^Bioftt  tius^BUif  le  «tata»  Vemeoi  mb^  coBfining  her  pover  to  tlie  i 
iSdTw  esrly  i»  1374,  foribiddeii  ker  citixena  to  acauire  any  poasessioni 
0A  tha  mainland ;  iMit,  ^dually, departing  from.ner  ancient  maximiy 
sbe  had  made  l9rff6  acqoisitioas  >t  the  expanse  of  her  neighbouis*  T? 
biibrce  the  ahandonmeQt  of  tliese  Qonquesta,  LouiSy  Maximiliaay  the 
Pope,  and  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  formed  a  coalition^  bat  the  glory  ai 
areU  as  the  ehtraes  of  tltts  impolitic  war  devolved  upon  France.  The 
battle  of  Agnadeuo,  in  l&O^,  destroyed  the  continental  power  of  Venice; 
after  ivhich,  his  Holiness  seized  upon  Iliminift  ^aenza,  and  Ravenna j 
the  troops  of  Maximilian,  advancing  through  Friuli,  captured  Vemnat 
Ticenz^,  ^adus(,!and  Trieste;  the  Spaniards  retook  the  cities  of  Traai* 
Brindieit  and  Taranto ;  whij^  Bresdat  Bergamo,  and  Cremona,  fell  19 
Louis.  The  Venetians,  althoogh  driven  to  the  shelter  of  their  lagunes, 
(Jid  Boti  dhe^pair;  and,  faking  advantage  of  a  trivial  success,  .entere4 
^on  negotiations  with  the  pontiff,  who  formed  a  trea^  with  them,  atik 
February  15101.  After  exhausting  her  strength  in  resistiag  the  league 
of  pambra^^,  Veojc^  sunk  into  comparative  obscurity.  Two  misnceets* 
rul  wars,  witii  the  Turks  deprived  her  of  the  islands  in  the  Archipelago^ 
an^  of  Qypr«i%  her  most  valuable  colony,  1^0.  The  fear  of  the  Otto* 
mans  induced  the  government  to  fi)rm  an  alliance  with  Austria;  andi 
during  the  remainder  of  the  sixteenth  centoiy,  her  h»toiy  ookKtaiaa  tittii 
worthy  of  attention.  / 

'  TomtavT''— After  the  treaty  of  Cambiky,  &e  FlbieiitiBe».  contmmii| 
Iteetile  to  the  Medici,  the  dty  was  besieged  by  an  imperial  army,  ana 
AmbS.  to  surrender  in  1590*  A  new  eohstitutibn,  published  hj  the 
t—ptiffir  two  years  afterwards,  declared  Alexander  de  Medici  chief  of 
ifis  eily*,  with  the. hereditary  title  Cf  duke;  but  he  did  not  long  enjoy 
ys  new  di^poiti^^  being  assassinated  in  1637 by  one  of  his.  near  rela* 
titee.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  morose  and  htertiess  Cosmo  de  MediflL 
we  first  fffand'^nke,  who  was  very  active  in  the  administration  at 
•IBiire^  endeavouring  to  refonn  the  public  manners,  especially  those  .<» 
tiwidesg^,  aadito  revive  agriealfure  and  coniineree.  He  extended  id» 
iMMtiisa  to  lelleis,  ve^aetaibUeheil  the  nnlvefsities  of  Florence  anj 
BiM,iani  bonded  ikt-AaUmnf  fi«  the  fbMier  city.  In  l:5<Ki,hiapa)aof 
wim  .tfaB'tfaettm  of  ebaie  titgficd  stents.  Wm  second  8Qn»  CKovannL 
hran^  been  assasslnMsd  bjr  thi  dMl  son,  G^i^  Cosmo' stabbed  w 
inlricidaki  the  Bmsofihie  metther.  Who  died*  of  ^ef  ishottiy  after,  antf 


eooceasor,  ^Aest  a  reign  marked  by  nlfc»Milih1lon^  and.  crimes  of  evpiy 
Mbii  was  peiabnbdv  IM7,'tefetWer  With  Kis  paramour,  who  had  become 
has  wife,  at  a  banquet  KH%n  b)r  his  brbtiierv  the  €ardt|!al  Feidinand. 
The  hittiir  afleeadedt  the  Sirane^  and  ^tadiMvotired  to  vaise  the  people  from 
the  degradaSioQ  «>  wfaieh  tiiev  hdd'been  Objected  ^ty  years.  T^ndtt 
this  prinoey  JBfliiBidlHre  mid'  eomm^tee  f^^rishfdt  ne  extended  hu 
petmage  to.£e  ifii»  «rt^  ml' ran^red  4i«  <?^(ml  of  Tuscany  the  Mr 
mosMl  school  hi  Enroptf. 

"^Thjb  I^mTaw  STAT^s-T-Rpnww  wi%.<Wwtnwy  jwan*  *>^  ^•■J'f 
of  a  contest  excited  by  the  ambitvm,of  Q^ip  Borgia.  At  tiui  IjaUft  wm 
filiates  of  the  Church  W;^  tbe,W9r!^i,ednwii8lmd.a]id.leiM|ipet0iM^' 


^leily,  #ie  terrtto^es  fmmedfately  encirclin?  Rome  li^^nng  pasMd 
^tirely  oiider  &e  control  of  the  Colonnas  and  uie  Orsini.  Tne  fonner 
kemg  GhibellineSj  &e  latter  Guelfs,  the  nobility  were  divided  betweep 
these  two  powerful  families,  whose  quarrels  often  stained  the  streets  of 
the  capitsd  with  blood.  Alexander  Vl.,  1493,  resolved  to  profit  by  tbeao 
dissensions  for  the  aggrandizement  of  his  son,  at  the  expense  of  tba 
ehurch  patrimony.  Cesar  Borgia,  with  the  aid  of  French  troop^ 
gradually  leduoed  the  petty  lords  of  Romagna;  and  this  prince,  whool 
Iiottis  XII.  protected,  extended  his  conquests  by  taking  ^e  isles  of 
PiombinO  and  Elba,  with  several  towns  on  the  mainland. 
'  Alexander  VL,  who  died  in  1503,  was  succeeded  by  Pius  III.,  and 
^e  latter  by  Julius  II.,  in  the  same  year.  The  last-named  pontiff,  $l 
j&(»ough  I^ian  in  heart,  entertained  a  like  hatred  to  Spaniards,  Gep> 
Sans,  and  French,  as  having  been  in  turn  the  conquerors  and  oppressofi 
af  his  country.  After  the  death  of  Caesar  Borgia,  he  reduced  part  of 
Romagna,  and  prosecuted  his  design  of  expelling  all  foreign  enemies 
from  Sie  Italian  soil. 

Julias,  dying  at  the  very  moment  that  his  schemes  appeared  likely  ti 
be  realized,  was  succeeded  by  John  de  Medici,  as  Leo  X.,  who  at  first 
Ivod  in  the  steps  of  his  predecessors,  but  whose  conciliatory  charactet 
inclined  to  peace.  He  continued  the  magnificent  basilic  of  St.  Peter^ 
which  the  other  had  bc^n ;  and,  in  order  to  raise  the  necessary  funds, 
had  recourse  to  the  sale  of  indulgences,— -the  proximate  caase  of  the 
R^onaationu  Clement  Vn.,  1533,  also  one  of  me  Mediei,  And  a  pAtTon 
pf  letters,  but  of  an  austere  life,  published  a  bull  for  the  tefortnation  df 
planners  at  Rome  and  throughout  Italy.  He  was  succeeded  in  1534  bf 
Alexander  Famese.  who  assumed  the  name  of  Paul  III.  It  was  by  Im 
intervention  that  Francis  L  and  Charles  V.  were  indueed  to  codehidft 
ihe  treaty  of  Nice  in  1538;  and  the  council  of  Trent,  which  was  sai» 
moned  at  his  suggestion,  was  by  him  transferred  to  Bologna^  Paul  IV.^ 
1555,  was  the  first  who  drew  up  and  published  an  Index  eafurgaioHudi 
to  prevent  the  dissemination  of  heretical  doctrines;  he  also  invested  the 
inquisition  wiili  more  ample  powers.  Gregory  XIII^  aided  the  YeiAnf 
^ans  in  their  wars  with  the  Turks;  ^d  it  was  this  pontiff  who  nk 
fonned  the  Roman  calendar,  adopting  the  system  of  Louis  Lilio,  a  Csli^ 
brian  astronomer,  and  commanding  its  immediate  use.*  He  was 
distinguished  for  liberality,  having  expended  in  charitable  and  pious 
ftxika  not  less  than  200,000  crowns.  Sixtus  V*,  his  successor,  1585f 
Who  was  the  son  of  a  peasant  in  the  Maroh  of  Aneona,  honowtod  ikm 
pontificate  by  the  vigour  of  his  charaetor.  He  cleaned  tibe  ooiintry  of 
xpbbersy  favoured  agricaltave,  and  enoouraged  manufactures:  Undef 
lim  Rome  was  gr^y  improved  and  extended ;  he  built  raagmfioen^ 
aqueducts,  worthy  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  world ;  raised  the  Egyp* 
1^  Obelisk  before  the  oinBclk  o£4^U  F«ter ;  and  completed  its  gorgeous 
Gjapola.  He  died  in  1590*  His  deeision,  and  the  numeroos  publio 
liuildings  which  he-oonstnielsd,  confemd  honour  on  his  neoiEie ;  but  his 
9afinmf>  rigour  caused  Ids  death  :lo  be  baiM  widt  joy  by  the  Romans^ 
■ff ., '•     ■■  - "      ...■■.     .■•■■•.    i >■■■■ 

.^Initf  n«tiio4  ^vtHeH  ttm^mtei  iim^yiri  tbrowing^  out  ten  days  ftom  thtttommoa 
nwjwnJBS  ^K  Ume-  af  ftot  pwiM,  and  inUodneiiig  pnpsi  regulations  of  the  MaseitHMj 
wAi.  ordered  to  take  place  in  October  |5BS.  It  Iiaa  betn  reoeived  by  all  the  natldBS  {^ 
lBepe;ei(tept  th^lufmans  and  Greeks.  Tbe  new  style  was  not  adopted  is  Qmf^ 
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nrlio  oTdrtltrotr  the  fttatmMi  tlmf  huf  tMn  titliei  to'ld^  k  iwfChi^ 
After  him,  Urban  YII.,  Gregoiy  XIY.,  and  Im&ocent  IX.,  swcesttTelf 
jeigned  only^afew  months;  they  were  followed  by  Clement  VUL  n 
1593,  who  reunited  Ferrara  to  the  Holy  See,  and  exceed  in  l<pd&« 

Parma  and  Piacenza.^ — Pope  Paul  III.,  who  passionately  desired  Uil 
ILggrandizement  of  his  family,  had  obtained,  in  1545,  the  consent  of  M 
Sacred  College  to  confer  on  his  illegitimate  son,  Peter  Louis  FaroeM^ 
pie  states  of  Parma  and  Piacenza,  with  the  title  of  duke,  feudatoiylft 
]the  holy  see.  But  the  new  ruler  was  assassinated  in  1547  by  lM 
nobles,  to  whom  his  debauchery,  cruelty,  and,  aboye  all,  his  Tarioofe 
efforts  to  limit  their  privileges,' had  rendered  him  odious.  Ferdinand  de 
Gonzago,  ffovemor  of  Milan  for  the  emperor,  who  had  taken  somft 
«haie  in  this  conspiracy,  seized  on  the  duchy  in  the  name  of  his  master. 
.Octayius,  the  duke's  son,  claimed  Parma,  which  the  Pope  had  resomeli 
tod  applied  to  Henry  II.  of  France  for  assistance,  by  whose  interveatioft 
it  was  recovered,  in  1553,  to  which  Piacenza  was  added  by  Philip  11/, 
in  1556.  The  long  reign  of  this  prince,  of  nearly  forty  years,  coatii- 
Imted  greatly  to  strengthen  the  ducal  throne.  He  was  succeeded  by  Ui 
•on  Alexander,  who  commanded  the  Spanish  troops  in  Flanders,  vd 
died  at  Arras  in  1593.  His  sueceseor,  Kannzio  I.,  exercieed  ^  moit 
fiightful  tytaaiiy. 

SPANISH  PENINSULA. 

'  The  death  of  their  only  son,  and  other  family  bereavements,  induced 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  centre  all  their  hopes  on  the  Princess  Joamft 
And  her  posterity.  In  1504,  on  the  demise  of  Isabella,  the  infanta  and 
her  husband  the  archduke  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  their  am 
Charles  becoming  prince  of  the  Asturias :  two  years  afterwards,  Philip*! 
leip  was  terminated  by  death.  This  event  entirely  unhineed  ^  mai  . 
of  his  consort,  and  Ferdinand,  her  father,  became  regent  of  uie  kingdom. 
He  expelled  John  d'Albret  from  the  throne  of  Navarre,  thus  extendbig 
the  limits  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  to  the  Pyrenees,  1513.  This  prinee, 
who  has  been  reproached  for  his  insatiable  avarice  and  crafty  policy, 
died  in  1516,  leaving  the  throne  to  Charles,  afterwards  Emperor  «f 
Crermany. 

Ferdinand,  of  whom  it  was  said  by  Philip  II.  that  royalty  in  Spam  was9- 
debted  to  him  for  every  thing,  rescued  the  country  from  feudal  anarchy.  Unoer  * 
variooa  pretexts — by  violence  or  judicial  sentence— 4ie  deprived  the  nobles  of 
the  landis  they  had  acquired  from  the  prodigality  or  weakness  of  his  predeees- 
•ors,  and  diminished  the  power  of  the  r^igiona  military  oiden.  By  these  aad 
similar  innovations,  he  firmly  established  Uie  royal  antbority ;  but  at  tbs  mm 
time  laid  the  foundation  of  a  political  and  leligioos  deipotism,  which  attaioid 
•  its  fiiU  development  in  the  following  reign. 

Charlks  I.  was  suoceasively  leeoenised  kinff  of  Caetile  aad  AiagQPi 
principally  throufffa  die  inAneneeof  hiB«ble  mimrterrCaidinal  Xiatenek 
The  partiality  of  the  monaieh  for  his  Flemish  fafvoaritee  had  theefiett 
of  ffieatly  alienating  the  alEeetioiis  of  to  Spani^  pe^e ;  when,  in  Atf 
iniast  of  the  discontents  thus  occasbned,  his  gnmdfather  MaziffliliiB 
died,  and  he  succeeded  to  the  imperial  erown  by  the  titleef  Ohailss^** 
1519.  His  departure  to  Germany  was  immediately  followed  by  s  ^ 
midable  insurrection,  in  which  even  the  clergy  took  part,  mie  of  the 
ittoat  active  leaden  being  die  Bishop  of  Zamcaa;  it  was,  hofrwfr,' 


mMl^Mif  ^ gterV to  a|pcewftit»A  alHig|^  IW Utim  of  Spai^ 
mii|^tin»f<etgii  ifrfaeneefoitk  almo9t  iasepanbly  ocmaected  with  that 
«f  the  empiiBri  Thift  itteaBaant  wais  in  whidi  Charles  was  in^olyedt 
«ompaIM  hamkio  make  liequeDtapj^ieatioBSf  putieularly  to  his  Spanish 
mbjaiBia,  for  the  neeeesaiy  ninda*  in  IdSS,  the  cortes  being  assembled 
«tToledo9  he  proposed  to  lelieve  the  wants  of  his  ^roveniment  hj  a 
fen^al  inquest  upon  all  kinds  of  merchandise.  The  Tiolent  opposition 
^  the  several  ord^s,  especially  of  the  nobles  and  clergy,  to  the  impo- 
ij^on  of  this  tax,  led  to  an  important  change  in  the  constitution  of  tha 
tfortes.  Finding  it  impossible  to  overcome  their  resistance,  the  emperor 
indignantly  dissolved  the  assembly,  remarking  that  those  who  did  not 
4xmtribate  had  no  ri^t  to  deliberate.  Thenceforth,  neither  nobles  nor 
•preJates  were  summoned  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  of  any  fiscal 
question,  the  states  being  composed  merely  of  the  representatives  d 
idties,  who,  to  the  number  of  thirty-six,  formed  an  assembly  entirety 
subservient  to  the  will  of  the  court. 

Philip  II.  was  called  to  the  throne,  in  1555,  by  the  abdication  of  his 
"fether,  and  signalized  the  commencement  of  his  reign  hj  stringent 
measures  for  Sie  extirpation  of  Lutheranism.  The  regulations  of  th# 
^Council  of  Trent  were  rendered  imperative  throughout  the  whole  exteiit 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy ;  and,  with  the  view  of  compelling  the  Moors 
to  embrace  Christianity,  it  was  ordered,  in  1568,  that  they  should 
renounce  their  language,  names,  and  all  distinctive  usages.  This  blind 
-tyranny  provoked  a  general  insurrection,  which  was  headed  by  Mohan^ 
.med-Aben-Humeya,  a  descendant  of  the  former  sovereigns  of  Granadfu 
Don  John  of  Austria  being  sent  acrainst  them,  they  were  defeated  in 
several  engagements,  and  compelled  to  submit  to  conditions  which 
involved  their  removal  from  their  former  residence,  and  their  dispersion 
through  the  old  Christian  nrovinces,  1576. 

Revolutions  in  Portugal  were  preparing  the  way  for  the  temporair 
union  of  that  kingdom  with  Spain.  7^0  absolute  government  which 
had  prevailed  in  the  former  country  under  John  fl.  and  Emanuel, 
increased  greatly  under  John  III.  In  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  which 
.lasted  tiiirty-six  years,  the  cortes  were  only  three  times  convoked ;  whilei 
the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Jesuits, 
contributed  greatly  to  the  consolidation  of  despotism.  The  disastrous 
teign  of  Sebastian,  grandson  of  John  III.,  began  in  1557,  when  the 
Mng  was  a  minor  three  years  of  age.  Educat^  in  a  manner  well  cal- 
culated to  excite  a  naturally  romantic  character,  and  full  of  religious 
and  knightiy  ardour,  he,  in  1578,  undertook  an  expedition  against  the 
Moors  in  Africa,  where  he  was  defeated  and  slain.  The  Cardinal  Henry 
now  succeeded,*  the  only  important  event  of  whose  short  rule  was  the 
meeting  of  the  estates  at  Lisbon  to  decide  between  the  claims  of  the  six 
'pretenders  to  the  tiirone  on  his  decease,  among  whom  was  Philip  11.  of 
opain.  The  pfiait4dng^  as  H^firy  was  ealled,  died  in  1580 ;  and  Philip, 
havisff  gained  over  a  part  of  the  PoTtogoese  n(A>les,  ordered  30,000  men 
^kto  iWugal,  who,  in  three  weeks,  obtained  possession  of  the  country. 

*  Hescy  ig  amo  to  mueh  gnaier  advaiitag»  «s  a  pnUate  than  ai  a  king.  He  refomfd 
tbe  too  relaved  nanoen  of  the  ecclesiastics,  established  schools  and  bospiuls  for  the 
poor,  protected  letters,  founded  the  university  of  fivora,  and  colleges  at  Ooimbra  and* 
Uston.  He  empioyed  the  Jesuit  Maffisi  in  writing  the  history  of  the  PortugueM  in  tho 
Indies^  •ncourued  the  useful  lahoun  of  many  learned  men,  and  himaibU  pmvmii 
ieveralwoita. 


{a Flandera  xinA^jp  Alexander  Faroaae.  Snawd smTtbe  mmak^mi 
IKiJ^Qg^ng  France  and  £!nglaiid9'«std  at  the  ea»e^1ime  intlalBd  by  il» 
•ssialanc^  which  the  latter  ooiuitry  hftd  abided  to  tha^FlsBuali  lefoil) 
Philip,  in  15^  fttted  out  the  famous  acmameAt  known  a»  the  uwMniUr 
«r;»a<^  which  wa9  signally  deleated.  Spain  now  giaduaUy  baoaiai 
ff  le98  imiiQrtance  in  the  poUtioa  of  Europe;  hex  nav^  pnwvf  and  moi^ 
joerce  declined ;  and  the  king,  at  his  death  in  ;ld98,  beii|aesthed  a  ddbst 
9f  140  millions  of  ducata  to  a  natioa  whose  lesoBxoes  wena  almdf 
lKi(hau8ted**  ^ 

THS  NETHERLANDS. 

Philip  the  Hardy,  youngest  son  of  John  of  France,  haying  be^ 
created  Buke  of  Burgundy  in  1363,  married  Margaret,  daughter  aid 
fieiress  of  Louis  IIL,last  count  of  Flanders.  Wiui  the  haj^  of  thit 
princess,  he  obtained,  in  addition  to  the  county  now  named,  Artoi% 
PranchefComte,  Nevers,  Rethel,  Mechlin,  and  Antwerp.  The  fortune 
pf  the  family  rapidly  increased  with  the  lapse  of  years,  and  the  dokel 
of  Burgundy  were  soon  more  powerful  than  several  of  the  kings  ot 
jCurope.  On  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Louis  XI.  seized  on  th$ 
dukedom,  while  all  the  other  provinces  passed  to  the  house  of  Austria* 
by  the  inarriage  of  Mary  of  Burgundy  with  the  Archduke  Maxinuliaa^ 
J477,  whose  grandson  Charles  y»  increased  his  domains  by  the  lord- 
ships of  Utrecht  and  Overyssel,  with  the  territory  of  Groningen.  Hq 
Qien  formed  the  plan  of  uniting  the  seventeen  provincesf  wini  Spain, 
tfnder  this  monarch  the  United  Provinces  greatl)r  flourished ;  but  hia- 
^n,  Philip  n.,  desirous  of  eradicating  Protestantism,  introduced  tl^ 
Jiquiflition,  which  ultimately  drove  the  inhabitants  into  rebellion. 

In  the  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn,  and  in  William  of  Nassau,  princ^t 
of  Orange,  the  people  had  leaders  worthy  of  their  cause.  Their,  repre-. 
i^ntations  to  the  sovereign  having  failed,  they  attacked  the  churcbea 
and  monasteries,  and  after  destroying  the  altars  and  images,  violently^ 
i|itroduced  the  Protestant  form  of  worship. 

Philip,  in  1567,  sent  the  Buke  of  Alva  into  the  Low  Countries  with* 
an  army  of  20,000  men,  at  whose  approach  100,000  Flemings  abandoned, 
tibeir  country,  carrying  their  treasures  and  industry  into  France,  Ge>i 
many,  and  England,  A  tribunal  of  twelve  judges  established  by  Alva* 
to  examine  into  the  excesses,  and  discover  those  who  favoured  Prote»rt 
tant  doctrines,  caused  no  fewer  than  18,000  persons  to  perish  by  (he- 
hand  of  the  executioner.  The  most  illustrious  of  these  victims  were, 
the  Counts  of  Egmont  and  Horn,  who  suffered  death  at  Brussels,  Juaa 
6, 1568.  The  news  of  this  cruelty  was  the  signal  for  a  fresh  revolt  and 
Qivil  commotion.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  at  the  head  of  a  large  but 
nndisciplined  army  of  Germans,  French,  Italians,  and  Flemings,  invaded 

•  *  At  his  accession,  Philip  possessHcl,  in  Europe,  the  united  kingdoms  of  Castile,  Ara^ 

JNH,  anil  Navarre,  with  Naples,  Sicily,  Milan,  Franche-Gomt«,  and  the  NetlierlBiKla ;  ia 
flrica,TuniB,  Oran,  the  Cape  Verde  and  Canary  Islands;  ra  America,  Pern.  Mexiooy 
ew  fipaih,  and  Chili,  besides  Cuba,  Hispaniola,  &c.  The  mines  of  Mexico,  Chili,  soo 
Fotoai  were  alone  a  source  of  greater  wealth  than  almost  all  the  other  princes  of  Europe 
topitber  wen  poaaesaed  o£— Wataoii'a  JPhiUp  //.,  vol.  i.  p.  17. 

t These  provinces  were  the  duchies  of  Brabant,  Limborg,  Laxembaif,  andOnel^> 
tiM  seven  earldoms  of  Flanders,  Hainault,  Artois,  Holland,  Zealand,  Namar,  and  w* 
-^  ~'  ;  the  marqoisate  of  Antwerp,  and  the  five  lordships  of  Mechlin,  Fk'iesland,  Utredrtt. 
•  •ndOvanyaiii. 


• 
_  Ini  ^tnft  'dibffis  bciii|[  uiUMiccMiniif  1m  atia  wm  bfoOMV 
Iauw  wue  eonmelled  to  wtorn  to-  C^rmany.  Thovgh  defeated  on  landt 
the  prince  and  Count  William  de  la  Marek  encouraged  a  maritiine  war 
against  the  Spanis^s ;  and  in  1679,  a  smaU  body  captured  the  town  of 
BrieU  an  event  which  lud  the  foundation  of  the  lepublic  of  the  United 
Piorkicee.  A  lerokition  broke  out  in  Zedand  %  and  all  the  cittee,  ezcepit 
Middlebnigv  opened  their  gates  to  the  UMursenta,  an  example  followed 
by  many  towns  in  Holland.  At  Dort,  William  was  declared  stadt* 
bolder,  and  the  public  exeiicise  of  the  Reformed  religion  in  the  Calyin* 
istie  form  openly  introduced.  ' 

Alva  was  recalled  and  disgraced;  his  successor,  Louis  de  ReqaesenSp 
and  Don  John  of  Austria,  continued  the  war  with  varied  success.  The 
-  Spanish  fleet  having  attempted  to  secure  Aiiddleburg,  was  defeated  by 
the  Prince  of  Orange ;  while  Count  Louis  of  Nassau  and  his  brother 
Henry  were  killed  at  the  battle  of  Mookerheide.  One  of  the  most 
Itmaikable  events  of  the  war  was  the  siege  of  Leyden,  1574,  which 
was  defended  by  the  Dutch  with  heroic  resolution.  The  dikes  of  thi 
Yssel  and  Maes  were  broken  down;  the  fields  occupied  by  the  besieging 
army  inundated ;  and  the  invaders  were  eventually  forced  to  retire.  In 
the  foUowinfir  year,  the  states  of  Holland  founded  the  university  of  Ley* 
den,  which  long  held  an  elevated  rank  among  the  great  seminaries  of 
JBurope. 

The  Spanish  soldiery  now  committed  the  greatest  excesses,  plunder^ 
big  many  cities,  and  ravaffing  the  open  countiy.  In  this  extremity,  a 
oommon  danger  united  therrotestants  and  Catholics.  The  states-gene^ 
itl,  assembled  at  Brussels,  proposed  iiejPOtiating  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange  and  the  confederates  of  Dort  l%eir  overtures  were  favourably 
received ;  and  a  treaty  of  general  union  was  concluded,  under  the  title 
of  the  «<  Pacification  of  Ghent,''  between  the  provinces  of  the  north  and 
south,  guaranteeing  mutual  support  against  the  Spaniards,  and  solemnly 
l^ging  the  contracting  parties  not  to  lay  down  their  arms  until  tiieir 
enemies  were  finally  expelled  from  the  countiy,  1576. 

On  the  death  of  Requesens,  Don  John  of  Austria  was  appointed  go- 
temor.  The  confederates  were  now  masters  of  Antwerp,  Bergen-op- 
2iOom,  Breda,  and  other  important  places.  With  an  army  of  20,000^ 
isen,  the  new  ffovemor  was  at  first  successful ;  but  vras  eventually  de-' 
issted  on  tiie  banks  of  tiie  Diemar,  and  dying  in  1578,  was  succeeded 
by  the  Prince  of  Parma,  who,  like  his  predecessors,  failed  to  make  any. 
impression  on  the  northern  provinces.  He  was  so  far  successful,  how- 
erer,  in  sowing  dissension  between  the  states  of  the  north  and  southf 
thet  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  long  regretted  the  insecure  nature 
of  the  connexion  subsisting  between  them,  was  led  to  form  the  design 
cf  isolatinjg'  the  northern  provinces  from  the  rest  of  the  Low  countries, 
ttid  establishing  a  republic  of  which  he  should  be  the  head.  The  acv 
Which  resized  this  desig^  was  signed  at  Utrecht,  January  25, 1579, 
between  the  provinces  <n  Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  Gueldrea,  and 
proningen.  Friesland  and  Overyssel  acceded  to  it  in  June  following; 
vid  several  cities  of  Belgium,  including  Ghent,  Antwerp,  and  Bre£^ 
joined  it  somewhat  later.  William  oi  Oiaage  was  elected  8tadtholder« 
with  all  the  attributes  of  royalty. 

While  the  Seven  United  Provincea  braved  with  their  own  resouioet 
me  power  and  vengeance  of  Spain,  the  ten  others  had  ekirted  th^iMw 
33* 


i;  \mt  tiMt  pfiiiee)  haying  fodidhly  attempted  to  tamper  with  the 
«c»^tntl9ii  of  his  new  dofminioxis,  was  driven  baek  to  France  in  1584. 
In  tiie  same  year,  WiMittm  w«b  assassinated  at  Delft,  at  the  instigation 
eC  Phllipt^  by  Balthasar  Gerard ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  prince's  eU- 
•et  sen,  who  was  a  prisonsr  in  Spsan,  Maurice',  his  seeond  son,  was 
laised  to  his  fa^er'-s  dmities^  and  notwithstanding  his  yottth,  became  a 
Icmidahle  rival  to  tiie  Duke  of  Paima.  The  loss  of  William,  howeyei; 
3ras.  a  seroie  blow  to  the  oon&derstien ;  the  Spaniards  recoyered  seTena 
eities,  and  reduced  the  states  to  such  extrenuty,  that  they  offered,  as  the 
Bsiiw  qi  enceoBie,  to  leaigfii  the  ootuitry  either  to  England  or  France. 
»ESlizabeth  a£foided  only  a  trifiiag  assistance ;  but  her  kid,  by  invol7iii| 
Philip  in  those  hostilities  with  England  *which  led  to  the  destruction  o? 
^e  armada,  had  an  important  though  indirect  influence  on  the  welSsiie 
of  the  United  Provinoes.  1%e  scde  was  finally  turned  in  their  favour 
by  tiie  death  of  the  Pxtnce  of  Panna,  ki  1592;  and  the  battle  of  Tonh 
liont,  in  whi(^  his  saeeessor  was  totally  routed  by  the  allied  English 
«nd  Dnteh  Ibrees,  1697,  may  be  regarded  as-  the  virtaal  conclusion  of  tl» 
fiOnteet* 


*  The  result  of  the  protracted  struggle  between  the  ^yereign  of  so  many  b  _ 
and  the  small  republic  of  the  SeyenTrovinces  appears  almost  a  miracle.  MuM 
circumstances,  howeyer,  contributed  to  thwart  the  Kins  of  Spain  and  to  favoiff 
the  PtttQh.  Thsy  would  faaye  been  ineVitabty  erased,  if  Plnfip  It.  had  brought 
ul  his  power  to  bear,  upon  thei«;  but  Ins  ambition,  whidi>  compelled  him  ti 
aiyide  his  forces,  was  a  protection  to  his  enemiea.  That  rainona  policy  whidi 
kept  traitors  in  eyery  court  of  Europe  in  his  pay,  the  support  h^  g^seCo  ^ 
lieague  in  France,  the  insurrection  of  the  Moors  of  Granada,  the  conqoipsl^l 
j^ortugal,  and- the  construction  of  the  magnificent  palace  of  the  Escuriai,  diash 
Mted  troasures  winch  seemed  almocft  inexhaustible ;  while  his  armament  a^aiDst 
England  pwaUowed  up  the  entire  revenues  (^  both  ladies,  and  proved  tfad 
ctestruQtion  of  the  yeteran  Spanish  soldiery. 

The  situation  of  the  insurgents  was  diuereat.  They  feuwi  awdtiaiiss  inil| 
raose  who,  to  e&cape  the  Duke  of  Alya,  had  quitted  the  southei^i  provhiscsf 
in  all  whom  the  Huguenot  wars  had  driyen  from  France;  and  in  ali  wJkw 
veligious  intderance  had  banished  from  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  enthusiasm 
inspiFed  by  new  doctrines,  the  deshe  of  yengeance,  and  other  motiyes,  attracted 
to  their  standards  the  adventurers  of  all  eoumries.  Thus  the  Dutch  array  was 
complete  without  the  necessity  of  witbdiawing  men  from  the  cuhiyation  of  th^ 
i^elds,  from  commerce,  or  from  their  extensiye  fisheries,  which,  ia  1604,  cmh 
tributed  fiye  miltions  of  florins  to  the  reyeque.  At  the  epoch  when  the  wat 
epaatry  was  struggling  for  existence,  it  extended  its  dominion  beyond  the  se% 
and  bid  the  foundations' of  its  power  in  the  East  Indies.  —  Schiller's  RevoU  of^ 

GEEMANY. 

.  The  rMgn  of  Maximilian  was  an  important  one  both  to  Germany  anf 
Uft  hereditary  dominions.  He  reformed  the  pnblic  law  of  the  empiiei^' 
and  was  the  first  to  establish  a  standing  army,  with  infantry,  cayaltji 
end  artillery,  divided  into  re^ments  and  companies.  In  1501,  he  insth 
luted  the  Aulie  Oounoil,  whK^  gradually  acquired  extensive  jurisdio-. 
tien^  in  some  respeets  si^>erior.to  fkttt  of  the  Imperial  Chamber.  Tbft 
diet  of  Tseyes,  besides  coafirmtng  the  power  of  the  council,  completed; 
the  subdivision  of  the  empire  into  circles,  by  adding  four  others  to  the 
fix  instituted  in  160a  He  also^  secured  the  reversion  of  Hungary  and^ 
Bftbemia  t»  his  ^pMtoa/^  by  Ae  ^ble.  inaidage  of  tiie  AichducbeM 
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lemia  and  Hon^^aiy,  and  of  AdWDe*  ttfttw  ol  l4(ww»»itlt  Mb  gfnnrtiwwii 
Archduke  Feidinand. 
I  CsABUEs  y.^Tho  death  of  the  eapeior,  1510,  led  te  some  xftUtA 

|,  most  imponant  events  in  medeni  l^story.  TInee  emdidates  sspired  to 
I  tlie  imperial  honoaro-*-Oharie8  i.  of  Spain,  Franeis  I.  of  France,  and 
I  HeBi7  YIII.  of  J^gland ;  the  last^  h&wvfmt,  speedily  withdrew.  The 
i  Sectors,  diatniBtliil  of  the  known  ambition  of  Ffenoie,  and  fn#aenced, 
I  moreoTtf,  by  the  coaeidera^wa  that  the  de«iaionfir  of  Ohafles  in  Austria 
I  woald  render  him  the  most  likely  defender  of  the  empire  a^nst  the 
I  Tarks,  then  under  ^e  warlike  l^lim  I.,  decided  in  fayoar  of  the  Spanish 
i  monarch,  who  was  sdemnly  inangoreted  at  Aix*la^hapelle,  by  the 
fttle  of  Charles  V.,  1630.  The  dissatisfaetion  of  Francis  with  this 
I  decision,  conjoined  with  his  claims  on  Italy,  led  to  a  series  of  disastrous 
I  lirais  b^een  him>  and  the  Empire.  The  French  monarch,  having; 
I  mYaded  and  takmi  possession  c^  Mavane,  advanced  into  Spain,  where 
j  he  was  defeated,  compelled  to  evacuate  his  oMM^vest,  and  driven  back 
[  '  into  his  own  country.  At  the  same  tisBA,  the  Milanese,  disgusted  with 
tha  exactions  and  ins<^ence  of  his  troops,  rose  in  arms,  putting  fhem» 
Islves  under  Francis  Sforza,  brother  oi  their  late  duke ;  while  Pope 
I  liso  X.,  the  Emperor,  and  the  King  of  England,  formed  a  league  for 
i  iietr  assistance.  The  French  forces  were  oToryv^re  defeated,  and 
I  fcrced  to  abandon  nearly  the  whole  oi  thetr  possessions  in  Italy.  Joy 
j  U  these  suooeeses  having  proved  fatal  to  ^e  reigning  pontiff,  15fi3,  he 
I  vas  succeeded  by  Adrian  YI*,  wlto,  with  the  Florenlines  and  other 
i  >  Italian  sttttes,  joined  in  league  against  Francis,  now  left  without  aa 
j  i)ly,  1593.  The  emperor  and  Henry  Vin»  invaded  Franee  on  the  north, 
I  abotii,  and  east ;  but  their  forces  were  repelled ;  and  Flrancis,  encouraged 
by  this  partial  success,  again  essayed  the  recovery  of  the  Milanese.  In 
I  1625,  entering  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  ^ige  force,  he  was  at  first  very 
I  moeessfol,  and  finally  sat  down  before  Pavia,  a  town  strongly  garrfr 
I  toned,  and  echnmanded  by  Leyva,  an  able  officer.  Every  exertion  wae 
I  aow  made  by  the  imperial  generals  to  collect  an  army ;  while  the  Frendr, 
lahausted  by  fatigue  and  the  rigour  of  the  season,  and  weakened  by  a 
^ge  detachment  sent  against  Naples,  remained  in  their  intrenchments; 
fki  the  Sd  Febraaary,  th^  were  attacked  by  the  imperialist  and  totally 
coated ;  and  their  king,  after  beholding  the  flower  of  his  nobility  perish 
hyhis  Mde,was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  in  triumph  to  Madrid.  The 
iBSult  of  these  signal  reverses  was  a  treaty  by  which  Francis  agreed  to 
Mnrender  Burgundy  to  the  emperor,  and  delivered  up  his  two  sons  as 
hostages  for  its  performance,  1526. 

The  English  sovereign  now  became  alarmed  by  the  growing  power 
ef  the  empire ;  the  slates  of  Burgundy  pit^tested  against  the  surrender 
of  their  province ;  and  Pope  Clement  YII*  absoivM  the  king  from  th^ 
d)Ugations  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  in  Iheee  etfeumstances,  an  alli^ 
tnee,  called  the  Holy  League,  was  fbnned  between  Franee,  Enghmd^ 
the  Swiss,  Florentines,  MUanese,  and  the  Pope,  to  oblige  Oharies  to 

8've  up  the  sons  of  ^  Freneh  meiuaeh,  and -to  restore  the  dtichy  of 
Han,  of  which  he  still  letadasd  posseseiisiivto  Sifensa.  Charies,  the 
Wler  of  so  vast  an  empire,  possessed  a  veir  limited  r&wmne ;  and  tiie 
wants  of  his  exchequer  opposed  a  gveatst  obstacle  to  hie  ambition  tbaii 
the  coaMtanai  of  att  th^  piiiiee^  of*  8iiM^    The  iNee»ef  the^entphie' 


^^ivredi  of  .kit  wlgtce  ml  liaaiey  and  htA  Joiiwd  the  oaase  of  the  enemy. 
T%e  Mttfedenttes  took  tbe  field  in  Italy ;  bat  not  hmctg  suffieiently  reui- 
iraoed  by  Fraacis«  the  Conatable  oTeitaii  tbe  MManese,  uid  his  troops 
IwgiiuuQg  to  matiiiy  for  want  of  pay,  he  led  them  to  Rome,  then  cm 
«f  the  ridieet  citiea  ul  £uf0|pe»  la  the  aaaanlt  on  the  city,  he  UmMilf 
was  slain;  bat  Rome  was  takentand  ei^arieiioed  fiom  the  troops  of 
^e  Catholic  monaich  calamities  sufpassiiig  those  inflieted  by  the  ba^ 
hariaQB  of  fbimer  timeap  1697.  On  veeeiniifjf  the  news  of  the  captirHy 
of  the  pope,  Charles  ordeBed  pl^y«^s  to  be  offend  ap  in  tiie  chandut 
Ibr  his  ^BliTeraase,  saying  that  his^^joanel  was  wi&  the  temporal 
Mvereign  of  Rome,  bat  not  the  spiritaal  head  of  the  ^^nrdi.  Thi 
4reaty  df  Cambiay,  15d9,  rastosed  peace  between  the  riyal  monarelur; 
Francis  abandoninff  his  claims  npon  Italy  and  Flanders.  In  the  sbiu 
.year,  Charles  and  Pope  Clemmt  were  also  reconciled ;  and,  in  Maieh 
4630^  the  Spanish  kinf  was  crowned  by  the  pq>e  at  Bologna  as  Emp^ 
tor  and  King  of  Lombaidy« 

.  In  the  mean  time,  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  had  made  rapid 
progress  in  the  empire.  Martin  Luther,  a  man  of  elevated  nund  m 
inflexible  leaolution,  had  boldly  declaimed  against  the  corraptionB  of 
Ihe  papacy,  1617;  and  the  oninions  he  promalsated  were  readily  en^ 
bmced  by  the  thou|^tful  ana  speculatiTe  people  of  Germany.  Tbi 
policy  of  the  northern  princes  strongly  encoaiaged  this  nataral  directial 
Df  the  minds  of  their  sabjeets,  as  the  best  goarantee  against  the  almoti 
irresistible  power  of  Chades.  From  the  year  1596,  John  the  Ccnstaal 
who  had  suooeeded  his  brother  Frederick  the  Wise  in  the  eleclofrate  off 
Saxony ;  Philip,  landgraTc  of  Hesse ;  George,  marqois  of  Brandenbai|^ 
Ernest,  duke  of  Lunc&arg;  and  Wolfgang,  prince  of  Anhalt,  with  mort 
r(  the  free  cities  of  the  emnire,  made  a  pi£lic  profassion  of  LatheranisiK 
Albert,  margrave  of  Bianaenbnripr,  grandmaster  of  the  Teutonic  knigiitt^ 
jdesirous  of  sharing  in  the  politiml  advantages  of  the  Refonastiflqb 
jenounoed  his  vow  of  chasUty,  secularized  the  dachy  of  Prussia,  wMok 
he  placed  under  the  protection  of  Poland,  and  thus  laid  tiie  foondatioM 
of  a  monarchy  which,  two  centuries  later,  became  one  of  the  most  po^ 
erful  in  Christendom.  Thoronghly  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  neW 
opinions,  Charles,  soon  alter  his  coronation,  set  out  for  Germany,  when 
he  immediately  assembled  the  diet  at  Augsburg,  lone  1630.  The  Re- 
ibnners,  who  had  now  received  the  name  of  Prote^anta^  here  solemniy 
.  INresented  to  the  emperor  the  iirst  public  confession  of  their  faith,  diawi 
up  by  Luther,  and  aubscribed  by  the  various  princes  who  had  embfsedl 
the  reformed  doctrines.  Charles,  whose  dispontton  was  not  natnislly 
intolerant,  found  himself  oompelled  to  adopt  a  tampoining  polity 
towards  this  portion  of  his  aubfeots.  The  Tucks  were  now  menacing 
Hungary;  and  satisfied  that  he  could  not  vefuse  them  the  free  exereiso 
of  their  religion  without  a  war  of  extermination,  he  referred  the  wfa(^ 
matter  to  a  general  couneil,  which  he  uiged  the  pope  te  convoke,  M 
which  did  not  maet  vntil  1646. 

The  empertNT  now  began  to  dosnair  of  universal  monamhy,  and  findiojl 
himself  unable  alons  to  support  tne  boiden  of  afEurs,  he  associated  hii 
brother  Ferdinand  with  him  in  the  gavemnksnt,  and  ccvtferred  on  hin 
the  title  of  king  of  the  Ramsns,  1631*  This  piinoe,  who  administeied 
the  hendiliuy  estiUss  of  iaiiftii%  had  aoqniiisd  by  man^^ 


^0$JlSk  ^JCbuift  IL  TtmiJmij  wieldtng'  <^»0^  aM^tiM,  and  vmtni^ 
^inader  his  autl^QrUy  all  the  Boath  of  Gemany,  ha  was  one  of  the  most 
cpowerfuL  princes  m  £uk^  wiben  he  vaa  BOiiBiiialed  lo  ^  iiAMrkl 
jiiccestioA.  Charlas  haying  f^[wUed  a  focaoidable  taroad  af  the  'rarliB 
jii  Hungary,  153^  letumed.  to  Spaio,  vheaoa  he  aailed  with  a  latj^ 
m^  for  Tonist  wheipe  Barbapessa*  the  dread  of  the  Ohristtaiia  in  ^ 
^Cediterranean,  had  fortified  hkaaelf,  1635*  Dunnff  has  absaace,  the 
^abaptists,  a  fanaUoai  sect  whkh  had  aiiaea  in  Qaraiaay  amid  tiie 
^taUoo  of  Reforined  dootriaee,  seized  an  the  eity  of  Muiwler,  and 
v^efeaded  it  courageously  a^ast  the  tioopa  ef  the  bishop ;  they  weM| 
j^weyer*  overcoine,  and  their  leadeis  executed  with  gsmt  croel^.  Oft 
,tbe  return  of  the  einpeior  from  Africa,  where  he  had  been  coi&i^etely 
4uoces8ful»  he  was  again  conipeUeil  to  take  up  arms  a^nst  FraAoia» 

fho  once  ogyore  reyiveid  hk  Italian  claims,  1636.  Hayinff  expelled  th^ 
renQh  from  Italy,  Chadea  inyaded  their  tenitoiy,  with  £e  determina* 
tioQ  of  reducing  it  to  a  proyince  of  his  empire ;  hut  aft^  fruitlessly 
jpyestisg  Arks  and  MaTS^les,  tuid  laying  yraste  Provenee,  he  was 
f^mpelled  to  recross  the  Alps  with  the  loss  of  half  his  airmy.  Moham;* 
|ged»  theaultan's  lieutenant,  haying  at  the  same  time  inyaded  Hungaij^ 
jphile  Jparbarossa  was  rayaginff  the  coasts  of  Southern  Ita]y>  he  gladly 
Incepted  the  mediation  of  Pam  UL,  and  a  troee  ci  ten  years  was  eon* 
ivladed  with  Francis,  1536. 

<.  The  conquest  of  Algiers  had  long  been  a  fayonnte  object  wiA  Charles^ 

Baying  suppressed  a  reyolt  in  Ghent,  his  natiye  place,  he,  in  1541) 

iloUected  a  large  armament,  wi&  which  he  sailed  for  Africa,  oontrary  t6 

^e  adyiee  of  his  admiral,  Andrew  Doria.    Having  landed  smd  com* 

pkenced  operations  against  the  city,  a  furious  storm  seattered  his  tfeel: 

^d  destroyed  his  soldieos,  and  he  yraa  forced  to  veimbark  with  the  loss 

if  the  greater  part  of  his  force.    Meanwhile,  the  murder  at  Milan  of  twe 

^rench  emissaries  on  their  way  to  Constantinople,  and  the  refusal  of 

i<harles  to  call  the  perpetrators  to  account,  put  an  end  to  the  truce  be-^ 

tsyeen  him  and  Francis,  1543.    The  latter  was  allied  with  the  kings  of 

Denmark  and  Sweden,  and  had  renewed  a  tieaty  he  formerly  made  wi^ 

t  sultan.  During  two  years,  war  raged  in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Low  Countries;  but  the  only  important  engagement  took  place  at 
p.errisoles,  in  which  10,000  imperialists  were  alain,  and  their  opponents 
gainad  a  signal  yictory,  1544.  This  was  foUoweid  by  a  peace  signed 
^^  Crespy,  in  whi^h  each  party  affieed  to  restore  its  cotKjuests,  unit» 
QgainsA  the  Turks,  and  suppress  reform  in  their  lespecthre  domlmons. 

The  prime  motiye  with  Charles  in  the  peace  now  mentioned  was  hia 
jesire  to  humble  the  Protestant  princes.  The  diet  of  Worms,  in  1645, 
p^sed  yarious  resolutions  against  them,  in  consequence  of  whidi  they 
rose  in  arms  under  Frederi<MK  of  Saxony  and  the  Landgreye  of  Hesse. 
The  emperor  concluded  a  dishonourable  peace  with  Soliman,  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Pope,  who.  sent  him  13,000  men  under  his  illegitimate 
son,  Ale:^ander  Famese,  and  haying  collected  an  eq;my,  nmde  a  yietori-> 
o»8  march  towards  Upper  Germany « leyying  contributions  in  ^e  disaf- 
^ted  districts.  .In  a  decisiye  battle  at  Mulhausen,  1547,  the  confede-" 
lites  were  completely  defeated,  and  the  two  princes  taken  prisoners. 
'Qbe  electorate  of  Saxony  was  conferred  on  Maurice,  a  kinsmun  of  Fre* 
derick,who  had  treacherously  aided.the  emperosagai»8ft.tlieconfedef8c^, 


now  at  an  ead ;  his  |;TWt  nval  Franeii  lMd«eeeiitly  caqmed ;  endClmfai^ 
thinking  himself  MCiure  in  his  designs  ob  the  libertiea  of  Genaany,  aal 
desirous  of  ending  dictoloaaUy  the  ^tisiMftes  &a  nAk^om^  presented  a 
formula  to  the  diet  of  Augabargy  164B»  dnmn  t^  by  his  own  order,  te 
i^rticles  of  which  wore  to  smve  aa  a  x«ila  of  lailhtintil  the  final  6mam 
pf  a  general  council.  To  this  most  of  the  Pioteatant  states  were  eoa» 
|>ellea  to  submit  Bat  such  an  oidei  of  things  was  not  destined  to  eo» 
tinue,  for  the  JUntheranSt  thov^h  hnmbiedy  were  not  sabdned ;  the  nihiNl 
.were  fully  alive  to  the  ambitious  destgns  of  Chailes ;  and  even  Maonai 
of  Saxony  saw  the  necessity  of  opponng  them.  That  prince,  having 
been  appointed  general  of  an  impenal  armyt  letained  the  troops  in  m 
pay  under  various  pretences;  formed  a  treaty  with  Henry  11.  of  Fianee) 
|tnd,  secure  of  the  adhesion  of  the  Danish  king  and  most  of  the  northern 
potentates,  at  length  threw  off  the  mask.  At  tbe  head  of  a  force  of 
30,000  foot  and  2000  horse^  he  took  the  field,  with  the  avowed  purpon 
of  defending  the  Protestant  religion  and  maintainiag  the  liberties  of  €!«• 
many ;  and  marched  towards  the  south,  everywhere  restoring  the  Ludn» 
ran  clergy  and  magistacates.  At  the  same  tkne  the  French  invaded 
Lorraine,  their  monareh  styling  himself  **  Pr9leetc»r  ei  Hie -liberties  of 
Crermany  and  its  cantive  princes."  The  ^nperer  in  vain  sought  to 
negotiate :  Maurice  aavanoed  with  all  speed  to  umsbruck,  wh^ne  he  w0 
then  residing,  and  was  so  near  surprising  him,  that  he  escaped  with 
difficulty  during  the  night  Augsburg  bad  been  taken,  the  Protestants 
laid  siege  to  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  and  the  haughty  spirit  of  Charles 
was  at  length  forced  to  submit.  The  txeaty  of  Passau  terminated  die 
internal  disputes  of  the  empire,  and  placed  the  reformed  religion  on  a 
oeeore  basis,  15&3. 

"Hkis  was  unquestionably  the  most  disastrous  period  in  the  reign  of 
ti^at  great  ruler.  The  war  continued  with  the  Turks  in  Hungary  on  ths 
ope  side,  and  the  French  on  the  other ;  and  on  both  the  imperialists  wen 
almost  uniformly  unsoceesefol*  Italy  was  in  commotion  from  north  10 
south ;  Sienna  openly  revolted;  and  the  coast  of  Naples  was  ravaged  by 
tjto  Turkish  fleet,  1565.  Wearied  witti  the  cares  of  government,  aii 
hopeless  of  realizing  his  dreams  of  universal  dominion,  Charles  at  lengdi 
determined  on  resigning  all  his  dignities.  For  this  purpose  he  sum- 
moned his  son  Philip  to  Brussels,  where  the  latter  was  solemnly  invest* 
ed  with  the  government  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  a  few  weeks  after 
with  that  of  Spain  and  the  indies.  In  the  f<dlowing  year,  1556,  he  gavo 
up  the  imperial  crown  to  his  brother  Ferdinand ;  and,  after  astonishing' 
the  world  oy  this  abdication,  retired  to  the  convent  of  St.  Just,  in  Estre- 
n^adura^  where,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  he  expired  in  the  69th  year  of 
his  age. 

Consuh,  for  particulars,  Robertson's  History  of  Charles  V. 

The  first  exertions  of  FBBD»iAir»^I.,  on  being  invested  with  the  su- 
preme authority,  were  directed  towards  the  es^lishmoot  of  civil  and 
religious  concord.  He  opposed  the  pretensions  of  the  pope,  who  churned 
the  right  of  conferring  the  imperial  title^  and  vindicated  the  independenoa 
of  the  empire  from  the  encroachments  of  the  holy  see,  1557.  Having 
re-assembled  the  council  olf  Trent,  which  had  been  broken  up  by  lh» 
diatusbances  of  the  last  raig%«B  attempt  at  reeoaciiiation  between  tha 


BOttv  V!iriiluHAiit  'pHrtlMfwai  tMHo  %^fttf  ctepofdf  *i  ottt  {his  pror** 
iBf  iBtaflffloliialy  ^8  ls»t  of  gmwnft  couneMs  whs  disiolved,  1563.  Maxi* 
MUAR II.  pursued  with  rsniter  snoeess  liie  same  coarse  as  his  father, 
ifi64«  The  lofoimers  bad  new  begmi  to  letaKate  the  Catholic  persectt^ 
Insis,  and  even  to  disame  an^oiig^  ^entseWes;  but  bj  his  ability  and 
tedoiatioB,  he  was  e&a&led  la  hold  the  balance  between  the  contending^ 
ptotiesy  and  preserre  tite  tramraOltty  of  tiie  empire.  A  Turkish  inrasion 
.  «f  -  HaaagBiy  was  lepeiM,  ana  a  trace  conclimd  with  to  saltan ;  whits 
•f^eonrentiDn  wi&  John  Sigismnnd  secured  to  him  tiie  crown  of  Hnn- 
fmf*  RunoLFS  XL  sueoeeded  to  tiie  imperial  crown  In  1576,  bnt  fol- 
mwA  a  Tery  different  coofse.  Abandoned  to  the  direction  of  fiiYonriteSy 
•od  natmalty  hifoleraBt,  he  snppressed  the  Protestant  worship  in  Ans- 
Iria,  and  attempted  to  deprite  the  Hanganans  and  Bohemians  of  all  their 
immmnties.  The  country  was  eterywhere  embroiled  in  insurrections ; 
Hw  Lulherafis  were  M  to  form  a  confederation,  and  to  ally  themselves 
wth  HoMand  and  Henry  IV.  of  France;  while  the  Catholics,  on  the 
eiher  hand,  united  for  mutual  defence.  The  empire  was  saved  from 
cpte  WW  by  the  assasnnation  of  Henry  lY.,  1610,  just  as  he  was  about 
lo  pour  his  troops  into  Germany;  and  Rudolph  himself  died  in  161S. 
la  tiie  midst  of  these  troubles,  however,  science  flourished ;  and  the  cels^ 
kiated  jflsd^i^m  Tablei^  calculated  by  Kepler  and  T^cho  Brahd,  havs 
nodeivd  tiiis  rei^  an  'era  in  tiie  annals  of  asttronomy . 

HUNGARY  AND  BOHEMU. 

...fiuBgary  fast  iittaiiied  the  rank  of  a  kingdom  in  die  eleventh  centmy,  the 
fsipBing  prince,  whose  firther,  Buke  Geysa,  had  previoasly  embraced  Cbristp* 
amty,  assuming  the  title  of  Stephen  L,  1000.  Under  succeeding  moDtrehsi 
^e  country  rose  rapidly  in  importance ;  its  limits  were  extended ;  and  it  long 
minned  the  chief  barrier  of  Christendom  against  the  Turks.  The  sovereignty 
was  elective :  in  1437,  it  had  fallen  to  Albert,  archduke  of  Austria,  who 
perished  in  a  campaign  against  the  Turks,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  posthu- 
mmis  son,  Lai)isla.ijs,  1440.  Under  this  monarch  and  his  successor,  the  king* 
4oin  was  saved  from  destruction  bv  the  valisnt  regent,  John  Huniades,  whose 
9tm»  Matthias  I.,  ascended  the  throne  in  1458,  The  neighbouring  countff 
of  Bohemia  became  known  as  a  kinedom  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century, 
&ou|gh  still  remaining  feudatory  to  the  German  emperors,  from  whom  its  kings 


leoetved  their  mvestuure ;  they,  in  turn,  enjoying  one  of  the  seven  electoral 
votes.  The  crown,  like  that  of  Hungary,  was  elective,  passinff,  however,  in 
sidhBaiy  cases,  to  the  newest  heir.    Tne  power  of  the  monarch  was  limited 


l^.the  covonatioa  oath,  by  a  permanent  senate,  and  by  frequem  convocations 
^the  national  diet,  composed  of  the  armed  nobility.  An  important  era  in  the 
History  of  Bohemia  dates  from  the  appearance  of  the  celebrated  John  Huss* 
aad^tt  pupil,  Jerome  of  Prague,  the  rormer  of  whom  had  translated  the  works 
of  Wickline,  and  openly  taught  hb  doctrines  to  his  countrymen,  1400.  Both 
fell  victims  to  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  age ;  but  their  preaching  and  example 
had  made  a  deep  impression,  aod  led  the  way  to  an  important  change  in  the 
jMtionsl  faith,  preceded,  however,  by  great  internal  disorders. 

On  itis  death  of  Matthias  I.  of  Hungary,  in  1490,  LAOiSLAtrs,  king 
/dC^^sbBmifi,  was  invested  with  ttie  crown,  thereby  uniting  the  two 
AmusbieB*  .  This  able  prince  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Louis  11^  a 
dnid  ten  years  of  age,  1516,  during  whose  longf  minority  the  country 
wns  tmn  by  feettonsy  and  t&e  national  revenue  wasted.  In  15S6,  the 
Mtan  invaded  Hungary  with  an  army  of  d<00,006  men ;  and,  in  the 
'fiOal  Imtde  of  M^Mis,  Louis  p^Med  MtH  ihe  fkmei  of  his  nobliity» 
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groat  part  of  Inv  tefritenry 'beebdSnqpf  a  ptefto  tlw  oon^tibsM;  Fkiil' 
RAND  1.  of  Attstria,  haying  manried  tbe  mater  (^  Louis,  soccMded  to  M 
throne  of  Bohemia;  but  Sie  Hm^^arians,  fusing  to  adoiowledge  Ma 
elahn,  gave  the  crown  to  John  ifopoM,  palatine  cl  Transy Waaia,  and  il 
Bifl  death  to  his  son,  John  Sigismimd.  Hsis  led  to  a  long  and  bloodf 
war,  which,  as  the  Tarka  took  part  in  it,  lasted  during  tito  whde  » 
of  Ferdinand,'— the  resuH,  in  a  great  niea8ii»&,  of  the  nnpopalari^  ^ 
the  house  of  Austria,  whose  religious  intolerance  and  despotie  habits 
were  offensive  to  the  Hungarian  nobles.  Maximilian  1L,  1563,  was 
eeeded  his  father  in  the  dignities  of  Emperor  and  King  of  Hungan 
and  Bohemia ;  not,  however,  without  oppontion  from  John  SigisaraoJ, 
who  was  aided  by  Soliman  II.  Rudolph,  who  ascended  the  throne  ia 
1572,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  enormous  expense  of  mainbiittiaf  tte 
strongholds  of  Croatia,  gave  them,  as  a  fief  of  tiie  empire,  to  Ohaiiii^ 
duke  of  Styria,  who  partitioned  the  whole  into  a  number  of  smalkr 
fiefs,  which  he  bestowed  on  foreiffners  Of  all  nations,  of  whom  ks 
formed  a  military  colony.  This  estaUishment,  which  gradually  esteadii 
along  the  frontiers  of  St^lavonia  and  Croatia,  effectually  repeliid  the 
Turkish  inroads,  and  supplied  those  redoubtable  troops,  who,  under  the 
names  of  Croats  and  Pandoors,  became  the  strengui  of  the  Aasttiafl 
armies.  The  bigoted  spirit  of  this  prince  alienated  the  affoodoos  oi)m 
subjects,  particularly  of  the  Protestants,  who  rose  in  reb^iioa,  aid 
cave  the  thrones  of  both  countries,  during  his  lifatime,  to  his  brote 
Matthias. 

POLAND  AND  RUSSIA. 

Poland. — ^The  Poles,  who  belonged  to  the  Sdavonian  branch  of  the  Buropem 
family,  were  at  first  divided  into  several  petty  states,  constantly  at  war  wtt 
each  other ;  but  the  early  history  of  the  country  is  involved  in  much  obscority. 
In  965,  the  people  were  converted  to^hristianity,  and  united  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Duke  MisczBSLAUs,  who  became,  however,  a  vassal  of  the  empire; 
and  his  successor,  Boleslaus,  received  the  royal  crown  from  the  hands  of  tU 
Emperor  Otho  III.,  1000.  During  three  hundred  years  the  country  preaenfi 
the  usual  disorders  incident  to  a  rude  and  warlike  people.  Lanslaxts  II.t 
1306,  an  able  prince,  exerted  himself  to  compose  the  disturbances  of  the  king' 
dom,  and  firmly  estabUshed  his  authority.  His  son,  CAsnaa  the  GreMf 
followed  in  the  steps  of  his  father :  he  freed  the  nation  from  its  dependenoe  at 
the  empire,  invited  the  settlement  of  foreigners,  built  towns  ana  fortressej 
encouraged  industry  and  commerce,  and  promulgated  an  excellent  system  ix 
laws.  At  his  death,  1370^  the  crown  became  elective  with  certain  fimit8tk)iis> 
and  was  conferred  on  his  nephew  Louis,*  king  of  Hungary.  This  monaiA 
secured  the  succession  to  his  daughter,  who  ascended  iSe  throne  in  1383,  am 
married  Jaoellok,  duke  of  Lithuania,  that  prince  with  his  people  affreongJO 
embrace  the  Christian  &ith.  This  important  att||rmentation  of  nationu  streoga 
was  followed  by  lonf  and  violent  contests  with  the  Teutonic  Kiugktt,  ww 
{possessed  Prussia  and  the  neighbouring  provinces:  these  were  not  tenmnated 
till  1466,  when,  after  immense  bloodshed,  the  knights  submitted  to  do  boma^ 
The  union  with  Lithuania  did  not  prevent  violent  contentions  and  animostdH 
between  the  two  countries ;  they  were  afterwards  repeatedlf  separated  SM 
agam  united,  and  their  thorough  incorporation  was  Bot«fiected  tiU  1569. 

The  kings  of  Poland  were  engaged  iu  almost  incessant  nms  wift 
the  Ottomans,  as  well  as  wi^  the  Tartars  and  Muscovites.    In  19^ 

*TbiM  order  of  military  montes  was  ftmiided  in  Asia  daring  the  CnMades.infteawjjj 
reinoved  to  OermaDy  on  llw  reltnqaiitettnt  of  al)  hoMs  of  raewittiiff  FalsSUne.  a^ 
theysubdaed  the  pagan  iahabitanU  oc  Brussia,  and  abor^y  after  aa«aiied  Uvoait  taa 


Jfdbg  wliose  foyenunent  the  roy«l  powei  was  much  weakened  by  tho  , 
ifipiaachnayeskts  of  the  i^thlea.   His  succetsoi,  Sigismund  I.,  1506«  found 
libft  eou^tey  in  ipreat  disoidec;  and  his  rei^  forma  one  uninteirupted 
fianes  of  suooessful  exertions  for  its  secunty  and  improvement.    Th9 
itfue  wise  course  of  administration  was  followed  by  his  son,  Sigismuno  - 
]{•»  154^15742.     Dorini^  this  interval  the  Reformed  doctrinos  mads, 
gimt  piogzess  in  Poland,  e^fieciaUy  among  the  higher  classes ;  and  this 
eonntry  is  distinguished  as  beinff  the  first  to  adopt  a  complete  system ' 
#f  tolemtion.   By  an  enactment  of  the  diet,  known  as  the  Confederation 
«f  1573,  all  sects  were  left  at  liberty  to  follow  the  dictates  of  conscience, 
UmI  allowed  e^oal  rights  and  privileges.*    The  death  of  Sigismund  II. 
taiminated  the  mainline  of  Jagellon,  and  the  throne  of  Poland  beoame' 
.seen  to  Uie  ambition  o£  various  competitors.    Hcnrt  of  Anjou  was  first : 
jSRosen,  but  he  clandestinelyretired  to  France,  to  the  crown  of  which  he 
•succeeded  as  Henry  UI.    jBattori,  prince  of  Transylvania,  was  next 
'^eetedf  and  proved  an  able  and  vigorous  monarch :  he  was  a  terror  to 
tbe  enemies  of  his  people,  and  greatly  promoted  their  internal  prosperity, « 
SicHSifCND  in.,  crown-prince  oi  Sweden,  1587,  reierned  forty-five  y^rs. : 
His  bigoted  atta^ment  to  the  Papal  church  caused  the  loss  of  his  here-  • 
.^iitary  dominions,  and  gave  rise  to  a  rebellion  in  Poland,  which  was 
•suppressed  with  difficulty. 

Russu.^ — Tn  the  ninth  century,  the  vast  territory  now  known  by  this  name . 
WB8  peopled  by  various  Scythian  and  Tartar  tribes,  and  divided  into  numerous 
indepenaent  states,  the  two  principal  of  which  were  Kiew  and  Novgorod.  In 
950,  a  Scandinavian  chief,  named  Kttrie,  became  master  of  the  latter  country^ 
sad  is  considered  the  first  of  the  Russian  sovereigns.  Under  Vladimir  the 
Great,  980-1015,  the  people  embraced  Christianity  according  to  the  forms  of 
the  Greek  church,  the  arts  of  civilisation  were  introduced,  and  some  degree  of 
stability  was  given  to  the  government.  After  his  death,  the  country  wtis 
.  partitioned  among  his  sons,  and  became  for  nearly  a  century  a  prey  to  civil  * 
wars  and  Polish  invasions.  In  1223,  the  whole  region  was  overrun  by  the 
Tartars,  under  a  son  of  Genghis- khan ;  the  towns  were  destroyed,  and  the 
inhabitants  massacred ;  and  during  the  space  of  two  hundred  years,  the  Rus- 
«an  princes  became  vassals  of  the  conauerors.  In  1462,  Ivan  ill.  restored  the 
independence  of  his  country,  reunited  the  several  divisions  of  the  territory,  and 
already  aspired  to  the  possession  of  the  B^rzantine  throne.  In  this  reign  the 
i^n ^  ^  Rttsaia  first  began  to  be  recognised  in  the  politics  of  Europe. 


Vasiu  IV.,  the  successor  of  Ivan,  1505,  continued  to  prosecute  the' 
schemes  of  aggrandisement  formed  by  his  father.    His  son,  Ivan  IV.,  1 
1533,  was  the  first  Russian  prince  who  assumed  the  title  of  Czar,  and 

\  contributed  more  than  any  of  his  predecessors  to  the  power  of  the  J 
government. '  In  the  eariy  years  of  his  reign,  he  repressed  the  incur- 

.  sions  of  the  Tartars,  instituted  the  Streiitzes,  a  regular  body  of  infantry^ 
and  published  a  code  of  laws.  The  voluntary  adhesion  of  the  Don  Cos- 
sacks secured  to  him  tRe  services  of  these  wariike  auxiliaries,  1549 ; 
while  the  conquest  of  Siberia,  1581,  more  than  doubled  the  original  ter- 
:ritories  of  the  empire.  During  this  reign,  the  discovery  of  the  passage' 
to  the  White  Sea  by  some  English  merchants,  opened  a  commercial 
intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia.  The  ferocious  charactei 
.— — . — — -       — ■ • ^ 

'  *  TbB  Allans  and  Socinian*  were  at  ibis  time  numerous  in  Poland  —  the  latter  seet« 
pen«eut«d  everywhere  ^,  Iier^  found  an  asylum.   Their  chief .  establitdmient  was.i^ 


•f  IiPioi  ^focttiped  Ibr  Mm  the  miraittMK  of  Ifee  t^mllAe  tnd  ^e  exeeitdtfUr 
of  his  sabjeets,  but  was  probably  insepaAble  from  the  en^rgj  necessarf 
for  tbe  goTemment  of  a  savage  people.  HU  successor,  Thkooors,  1584, 
poved  an  imbecile  prince ;  and  the  gowiurfient  was  actoally  condocted ' 
by  his  minister,  Boius,  who  succeeded  him  in  1598.  Boris  proBccated 
ma  designs  of  Ivan:  he  signalized  the  commencement  of  his  reign  by' 
rtising  the  eondition  of  the  serfs,  invited  arltsts  from  foreign  countries, 
plom^ed  commerce,  and  impiored  the  military  defences  of  the  ^npiie. 

.,  (.DJ^NMARK,  SWEDEN,  AND  NORWAY. 

'^  Denmark  and  the  Scandinavian  peraaanla  wera  early  occupied  b^  the  Gotha, 
tiW^  subdued  tbe  on^rioai  Finnish  tribes.  The  ninth  century  is  genettUy 
asnuned  as  the  beginning  of  tbe  connected  history  of  Dennuu'k,'when  Gormom, 
by  reducing  the  separate  provinces,  established  bis  sovereifl^nty  over  the  wfaols. 
territory,  863-900.  His  son,  Harold  11.,  introduced  CfansUanity  about  ii.  d. 
970;  and,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  Swetne  I.,  his  grandson, 
subjugated  a  portion  of  Norway  and  the  jgreater  port  of  England.  Canute  the 
Qieat,  1016,  possessed  himself  of  the  whdle  of  England  and  part  of  Scotboid, 
and  in  1030  completed  the  conquest  of  Norway.*  The  reign  of  this  wariiks 
and  enlightened  prince  was  devoted  not  merely  to  his  own  aggrandisement  but 
to  the  establishment  of  law  and  internal  organisation,  and  to  the  general  dif«^ 
fosion  of  Christianity  throughout  his  dominions.  Under  his  imbecile  successon, 
the  Idstory  of  Denmark  exhibits  an  almost  uninterrupted  series  of  disasters, 
tenninating  with  the  death  of  Sweyite  XII.,  1157.  The  ascendency  of  the 
feudal  system,  introduced  by  Canute,  had  rendered  the  sovereign  dependent 
upon  the  voice  of  the  nobles  and  superior  clergy,  the  peasants  were  degraded 
to  the  condition  of  serfs,  agriculture  could  hardly  be  said  to  exist,  and  nearly 
the  entire  commerce  of  the  country  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  Hanse  Towns. 
Valdemar  III.  began  the  restoration  of  his  kingdom,  1333 ;  and  after  a  vigorous 
reign,  was  succeeded  by  Olaus  III.,  a  child  five  years  of  age,  1376.  His  mother, 
IfAaoAaBT,  distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  eemiramis  of  the  North,  was 
appointed  regent ;  and  in  1387,  on  the  death  of  Olaus,  she  herself  ascended  the 
throne.  Having  acquired  Norway  by  iaheritance,  and  conquered  Sweden  by 
force  of  arms,  the  grand  object  of  her  ambition  was  attained,  by  the  ZTntpa  ^ 
Cabnar,  which  united  the  three  northern  kingdoms  into  one  monarchy,  1397.- 
By  tins  means  the  jireat  mercantile  confederacy  of  the  Hanae  Towns  was 
humbled ;  but  the  Swedes,  to  whom  the  union  had  always  been  displeasing, 
after  a  long  series  of  contests,  renounced  it  in  1523. 

The  proximate  cause  of  Swedish  independence  is  found  in  the  t3rransy 
of  GjuusTiAN  II.,  surnamed  the  Wicked.  Haring  ranquished  the 
patriotic  party  b j  treachery  and  force,  he  was  crowned  at  Stockholm ;. 
and,  with  the  riew  of  striking  terror  into  the  nation,  he  seizpd  the  oppor- 
tunity to  perpetrate  a  public  massacre  of  ninety-four  nobles,  1521. 
GusTAVDS  V  ASA,  SOU  of  One  of  the  murdered  chiefs,  having  escaped 
from  the  prison  in  which  he  had  been  immured,  roused  the  miners  of 
Dalecarlia  to  assume  arms  in  defence  of  their  native  land.  His  first 
attempts  proving  successful,  the  whole  people  gradually  rose  against 
the  tyrant ;  the  Danes  were  driren  from  the  conntry,  and  Gustavas,  by 
■  III  1 1     I  I       I      . .  I.  ■■  ■    I  I  .  I...  I    I    I        •      ,  -^ 

*  Tbe  Norwegians  were  first  known  in  Burope  as  pirate*,  frequently  visitiaf  and  Iay> 
ing  waste  the  countries  bocdering  on  tlie  Nortti  flea.  Their  first  regular  Icing  wii 
Harold  Haarfager,  who  suMued  and  united  tbe  small  principalities  into  wlutfi  tSe 
«watry  was  divided.  His  reign  was  distinguislied  by  the  numerous  migrations  o(lus 
•ubjlects:  some  settled  on  the  distant  shores  of  Iceland;  others  seised  on  tbe  Boottitli 
Mes ;  Rollo,  ezUed  in  896,  estabUabed  himself  in  France,  Oil.  Norway  was  united  wilb 
Mamark  under  Bweyne  and  Canute ;  bat  tbe  cottntrici  were  again  aepanued  tifi  IW, 
wilm  tbey  waie  soiUoined  uii4ar  Mai^arat. 


J 
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jmimrtal  GMUwntit  wmtJM.  the  thBan%  UOI.     CJuMw,  wlio  ivtt 

"^atly  hated  by  bU  Danish  aubjects,  was  in  th^  same  year  8apeiMd«4 
fo  the  crowns  of  Denmark  and  Norway  by  hia  uncle  Fbedbuck  I.^ 
duke  of  Sleswick  and  Holstein.  In  1598,  the  Swedish  govSmoMit 
introduced  the  Lutheran  Reformation ;  while  the  usoipatioos  and  no 
lence  of  the  clergy  during  the  ten  years*  interregnum  which  foUowdd 
the  death  of  Frederick  I.,  and  theix  attempts  to  set  aside  his  son  Chiihk 
TiAN  m.,  on  account  of  his  religious  principles,  led  to  the  same  evMi 
ii^  Denmark  in  1536.  Duringf  the  reign  of  Christian,  a  code  of  laws, 
-sntitled  the  Rtctu  of  Colding,  was  promul^ted,  Sleswick  and  Holsteio 
were  united  to  the  Danish  crown,  and  the  improvement  and  stability  of 
Ike  country  promoted.  The  harmony  between  Sweden  and  Denmark 
was  disturfoed  by  a  furious  war  which  continued  seven  years,  1563,  and 
,  again  in  1611 ;  both  of  which  tended  to  a  more  precise  adjustment  of  tho 
i        iswttons  of  the  two  rival  monarchies. 

I  The  Itmg  reign  of  Gustavus,  an  interval  of  tranquillity,  allowed  full 

I  tittle  for  tiie  consdidatton  of  Swedish  independence.  In  1560,  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Erik,  a  fickle  and  violent  prince,  during  whose 
time  a  war  was  prosecuted  with  Russia;  the  Livonian  contest  followed, 
i  1561 ;  that  with  the  Hanse  Towns,  1563 ;  and  with  Denmark,  1563p- 
i  ifbkk  were  idmost  uniformly  unfortunate.  The  internal  administration 
I  of  &ik  was  stained  with  sanguinary  cruelties,  which  eventually  led  to 
Ms  deposition,  his  brother  Jomr,  duke  of  Finland,  who  had  married  a 
daughter  of  Siffismund  of  Poland,  being  raised  to  the  throne.  After 
seme  successful  operations,  the  new  king  concluded  an  advantageous 
psaoe  with  Denmark,  1570,  the  quarrel  with  Russia  still  continuing.  In 
1599,  Sweden  was  united  to  Poland  in  the  person  of  his  son  Sigismund, 
I  The  vehement  efforts  of  this  prince  to  change  the  established  worship, 
(  led  to  a  rebellion  headed  by  his  uncle  Charles.  He  was  finally  deposed 
I  by  a  resolation  of  the  states,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  ^  broken  the 
I  eeronation  oath,  violated  the  constitution,  disregarded  the  laws,  and 
i  endangered  the  Protestant  religion;"  and  Charles,  endeared  to  the 
i  people  by  Ms  services,  and  as  the  last  surviying  son  of  the  great  Gusta- 
I  Tos,  was  immediately  elevated  to  the  throne,  1600. 
i 

OTTOMAN  EMPIRE  AND  THE  EAST. 

'  A  peace  concluded  with  Venice  in  1503,  and  which  was  observed 

until  1537,  left  the  Ottoman  anpire  in  tranqnilli^  with  its  netghboufs 
during  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Bajaaet.  But  it  was  not  equally 
free  from  internal  dbturbances :  two  younger  sons  of  the  sultan  rebelled 
in  their  respective  provinces,  and  were  immediately  strangled  by  their 
lather's  order ;  of  the  remaining  three,  two  were  fe&le  and  unvrailike, 
ih^  third,  Selim,  after  compelling  Bajazet  to  abdicate,  caused  him  to  be 
poisoned,  1512.  He  commenced  his  reign  by  the  murder  of  his  brothem 
and  nephews,  and  the  massacre  of  40,(K>0  Sheeahs,  or  dissenters  firom 
orthodox  Mohammedanism.  Two  of  Achmets's  sons,  however,  having 
esc^ed  to  Persia,  Selim  sent  to  demand  them ;  and  Shah  Ismail,  the 
founder  of  the  S(^iM  dynasty  in  that  country,  refusing  to  give  them  up^ 
he  took  up  arms  against  him,  and  defeated  the  Persians  near  Tauris, 
but  with  a  loss  of  40,000  men.  He  acquired  Koordistan  and  Mesopo- 
tamia either  by  force  or  negotiation,  and  declared  war  against  the  Mame* 
lake  sultan  of  E^pt,  as  an  ally  of  Jsmail^  whom  he  oveithiew  i»^s 


1M8     f\f  ^"^  'iMPiftir  MiffWf/ 

i«LngttiRii^eng[ftg«meiit  n^  A}«f^o,  15l6,*-«n  Syns  W6so%  into  4ip 
liands  of  tie  victor.  Belim  now  entered  SgyP^  gained  another  b»l^ 
near  Cairo,  which  city  was  taken,  50,009  ^\\a  inhabitants  baibarooslf 
teassacred,  the  brare  enhan,  Toomaan  Beg,  hanged  at  one  of  the  gatM 
t>f  hi«  eapital,  and  the  country  reduced  to  a  Turkish  province.  The  lait 
^liph  of  the  house  of  Abbas  having  aabmittedi  and  dying  on  his  way 
to  Ooftstantinople,  the  saltan  assumed  the  sacied  title,  which  has  eTV 
%iftce  bevtn  borne  by  his  successors. 

'  SoLiMAN  I.,  the  Magnificent,  and  the  greatest  of  the  Ottoman  i, 
Veigns,  succeeded  his  father  in  1530.  In  the  first  year  of  Jiia  «6i^f 
flting  by  the  troubles  of  the  West,  he  captured  Belgrade  aad  other  ilh 
tresses  from  the  Hungarians.  Satisfied  with  having  thaa  seeuiedlhe 
key  to  Eastern  Christendom,  he  next  resolved  upon  the  con^uedt  ^ 
llhodes,  which  had  been  upwards  of  two  bundled  years  the  ohitt^teliMi 
of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  then  eonunaoded  by  the  illastriotts  fiand- 
toaster  Yilliers  de  llle  Adam.  In  1523,  the  viaer  appeuesd  «lf  %t 
Island  with  a  fleet  of  400  sail,  contaiiung  anrarmy  of  aoOyOOO  ^sum\  ^ 
oppose  which  there  were  only  600  ki^hts  and  5000  soldieis,.  11b 
pace  was  defended  with  unexampled  xesqlutient  ^he  OhiiatifUk  waiasfe 
performing  prodigies  of  valour:  oolimaa  hkaa»lf  araved  to  eacsiilifi 
Ills  troops ;  but  80,000  Turks  had  perished  by  tbe  eword  and  by  disebla, 
the  fortifications  were  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins^  almost  every  one  vi 
the  defenders  had  been  wounded,  and  their  ammanition  and  previsiait 
were  exhausted,  ere  the  heroic  grandmaster  would  eondescead  to  ciqut*' 
late.  The  sultan  granted  honourable  terms  to  the  sttrvjiv<»a,  wlw  OfWf 
tiated  their  stronghold  on  Christmas-day :  they  were  al^rwWrdB  "s^lM 
in  Malta  by  Charles  Y.,  1530.  Long  peace  being  incompaliUe  wMi 
the  habits  of  the  Turkish  soldiers,  who  had  already  broken  oat  krtb 
several  serious  revolts,  Solimau  again  invaded  Hungary ;  the  king  til 
which  lost  a  battle  and  his  life  on  &e  plains  of  Mohacz,  his  ca|ihal  wu 
plundered,  and  the  whole  countrv  overrun,  1586.  Three  yean  afta^ 
the  sultan  laid  siege  to  Vienna,  but  was  compelled  to  rettra  A  mm 
with  !Persia  next  Mlowed,  by  which  Sdliman  gained  po88oaBion«^ 
Baffdad. 

About  this  time  the  famous  Khair  Eddin  Barberosda  entered  the  aer- 
nce  of  the  sultan.  His  brother,  originally  a  pirate,  had  by  force  and 
•  eacherv  attained  the  sovereignty  of  Algiers,  whence  he  swept  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean  with  his  galleys,  and  carried  the  terror  of  Ms  name 
even  into  the  centre  of  Africa.  On  his  death  in  1518,  the  Turks  in  flial 
province  immediately  proclaimed  Khair  Eddin,  who  has  been  called 
Barbarossa  II.  He  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  grand - 
seignior,  repelled  the  attacks  of  the  Christians,  captured  Tunis,  and  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Heet,  1530, — ^a  dignity  which  he  held 
tUl  his  deaths  1546.  Tunis  was  however  again  wrested  from  him  b/ 
Charles  V.,  who  restored  it  to  the  former  sovereign,  Muley  Hassa]^ 
The  Turkish  arms  were  victorious  on  all  hands,  and  the  friendship  (a 
Soliman  was^ven  courted  by  Francis  I.,  who  formed  with  him  the  first 
alliance  between  the  Porte  and  anv  Christian  power,  1536.  Repeated 
wars  with  Austria  and  Hungary  followed,  ^eatlv  to  tlie  advant^  of 
Soliman,  who  eventually  succeeded  in  makin^  Transylvania  a  provinct 
of  his  empire,  1552.  A  renewed  invasion  of  Persia,  in  which  Erivaa 
wa»  tticen,  led  to  a  peace  with  the  shah  in  1554,  vdlich  became  the 
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nayal  rieUny  at  Sferbeh,  on  the  eoaat  of  Africa^  over  the  ooxnbmed 
C/hiistiaxi  fleets,  1560,  secnredl  the  Torkish  ascmideiicy  in  the  Mediter- 
Tanean;  while  a  truce  with  the  empire  eonfirmed  their  Hungarian  coih 
queats,  1563. 

These  hrilliant  martial  tiian^hs  were,  howerver,  imhittered  hy  do- 
mestic dissensioms.  Soliman's  ddest  son,  Mustapha,  had  been  nut  lo 
death  in  1553  by  the  intrigues  of  his  stepmother  Roxalana,  who  wished 
to  eeeore  the  succession  for  one  of  her  own  children ;  the  jealousies  of 
•tiie  two-eurvinng  princes,  Selim  and  Bsjazet,  ended  in  the  revolt  of  the 
^Iftttm,  who  was  defeated  and  executed,  1561.  An  unsuccessful  expe- 
dition against  Malta,  1565,  was  followed  next  year  by  a  campaign  in 
Hungary,  in  which  he  headed  his  armies  in  person  for  the  last  time. 
He  expired  before  the  walls  of  2^geth,  the  day  before  the  capture  of  the 
place,  at  the  age  of  seyenty^two,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  only  sur- 
4r|ving  son,  Sblim  II.,  1566. 

The  empire  now  beg»i  to  decline  rapidljr,  the  conqaest  of  Cypras 
being  more  than  neutralized  by  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  fleet  at 
Lepanto,  1571.  Under  Amurath  III.,  1574,  the  turbulent,  janissaries 
'  revolted  ten  times;  and  on  one  occasion  set  fire  to  Constantinople, 
when  15,000  houses  were  destroyed,  with  the  loss  of  50,000,000  gold 
crowns. 

PxBsiA.— -During  this  century  a  dynasty  was  formed  in  Persia  on  itM 
basis  of  religion.  Sheikh  Eidar,  a  descendant  of  AH,  having  gained  a 
number  of  adherents  by  a  reputation  for  sanctity  and  the  austerity  of  hie 
life,  assumed  the  title  of  Sopki,  and  declared  himself  commissioned  by 
Heaven  to  work  a  religious  reformation.  He  perished,  however,  in  Ihe 
attempt^  but  his  son  Ismail,  protected  by  his  disciples,  was  removed  to 
the  province  of  Ghilan,  and  strictly  educated  in  his  principles.  In  1501, 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  body  of  partisans,  he  revived  the  claims  of 
his  father,  whpse  doctrines  he  propagated ;  and,  gradually  overcoming 
all  opposition,  he  at  length  became  the  founder  of  an  extensive  empire, 
comprehending  Persia  Proper,  Media,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  Armenia 
Ulterior.  In  1514,  in  the  war  with  Selim,  his  capital,  Tauris,  was 
taken  and  plundered,  though  with  immense  loss  on  the  part  of  the 
Turks,  who  were  obliged  to  retreat  for  want  of  supplies.  He  afterwards 
subdued  Georgia,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Tamasp,  1523;  and 
though,  during  his  reign«  the  Turks  several  times  invaded  Persia,  they 
were  unable  to  maintain  Uieir  conquests.  The  succession  was  disputed 
by  his  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  oroclaimed  by  the  title  of  Moham- 
MKD  MiRZA,  1576.  This  prince  was  aeposed  by  the  Sultan  of  Khoras- 
san,  who  placed  Mirza's  youngest  son.  Abbas,  on  the  throne,  1585,  by 
far  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Sophi  dynasty.  He  recovered  from  the 
Turks  and  Tartars  several  provinces  they  had  taken  from  his  father, 
recaptured  from  the  Portuguese  the  island  and  town  of  Ormuz,  destroyed 
the  janissaries,  and  legiuated  wisely  for  his  people.  He  gave  way, 
however,  to  the  natural  cruelty  of  his  character,  causing  his  eldest  wn 
to  be  murdered,  and  depriving  both  the  others  of  sight,  on  suspicion  of 
their  designs  upon  the  throne.  During  this  reign  IsDhahan  became  the 
isapital  of  Persia,  where  the  shah  erected  the  royal  palace,  the  great 
. SKW^ne,  aad othei eetohwted buildings.  A^oaxter  of  the  city  was  aet 
33* 
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-died  in  1698. 

^  IiroiA.— 'The  early  history  of  this  fertile  and  extensive  country,  which  seemi 
to  haye  been  among  the  first  inhabited  parts  of  the  fflobe,  is  necessarily  inrolm 
In  great  obscurity.    The  iuTariable  traditions  of  the  Hindoos  point  to  tb» 

-aoftbern  proYinoea  of  the  peainsalB  as  tbe  pcimeTal  lesidenoe  of  their  race,  and 

(Of  the  Brahminical  faith;  and  powerfai  empires  existed  in  Hindostan  munf 

ic^tnries  anterior  to  the  Christian  era. 

About  A.  D.  1000,  the  celebrated  Sultan  Mohammed,  a  Tartu*  soyereigo  df 
Ghizni,  turned  his  arms  against  Lahore,  the  kev  of  Northern  BQndostatt. 

'  Twelve  times  he  penetrated  into  the  Tory  centre  ot  the  peunsala,  oveitfaiew^ 

'  ing  the  temples  o!  Brahma,  and  by  hit  murderons  rayages  changing  fertili 

« countries  ana  populons  cities  into  dreary  sohtudes.  At  his  death  in  1030,  Im 
kingdom  extended  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  mouth  of  tb^  Indus,  and  from 

,  the  Tigris  to  the  Ganges.  His  successors,  despoiled  by  the  Seljukian  Turki 
of  nearly  all  the  provinces  they  possessed  beyond  the  Indus,  still  preserved  the 
empire  founded  by  Mohammra  westward  of^that  river  nntil  the  year  US&,  «t 
which  epoch  the  Ghorian  dynasty  was  founded,  and  r^ned  at  i>elfai  till  thi 

^end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Subsequent  monarchs  extended  ^eir  domuusa 
over  the  Punjaub,  Bengal,  and  Malwa,  and  contributed  to  the  greater  ciT3Ma> 
tion  of  their  subjects  by  a  generous  patronage  of  literature.    In  later  years,  dR 

'  Mongols  made  nrequent  irruptions  into  India ;  and  on  two  ocoasioiis  placed  ths 

-  capital  in  imminent  danger.    The  invasion  of  Tamerlane  inflicted  a  tenibb 
.  blow  on  the  empire  of  Delhi ;  but  it  graduailv  revived,  without  however  heag 

able  to  regain  its  ancient  frontiers.    Mussulman  and  Hindoo  princes,  whib 
owning  a  nominal  subjection  to  the  emperor,  founded  independent  states  in 
'  Oude,  Ben^l,  Malwa,  and  Gujarat.    The  Decan  also  formed  a  kiogdom, 
which  remamed  long  divided  between  the  Mohammedans  and  Hindoos. 

The  utmost  confusion  continued  to  prevail  throughout  India,  till  it 
,  length  Baber,  a  descendant  of  Tamerlane,  became  master  of  Delhi,  and 
,  put  an  end  to  the  Afghan  dynasty,  1525.    He  was  the  founder  of  the 
Tartar  or  Mogul  power,  and  his  dominion  extended  from  the  Indus  to 
'  the  Ganges.    In  1556,  the  celebrated  Akbar  ascended  the  throne,  ami 
firmly  established  the  Mop^l  emnire.    This  prince  was  honoarably  dis- 
tinguished by  his  toleration  and  love  of  justice ;  under  his  reign  the 
'  Hindoos  enjoyed  greater  prosperity  than  they  had  experienced  since  the 
.  Mohammedan  invasion ;  and  the  memory  of  his  virtues  is  even  yet 
cherished  by  all  classes  of  the  people.    He  divided  his  empire  into 
.  »ouhah9  or  provinces,  and  caused  tne  land  to  he  regularly  assessed. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  he  appears  to  have  favoured  the  religioos 
'  opinions  of  the  Hindoos  and  Parsees ;  he  encouraged  literature,  and  by 
,  his  order  the  Vedas  were  translated  from  Sanscrit  into  Persian.    He 
.  died  in  1605.    During  this  reign  the  Europeans  first  obtained  a  footing 
.  in  India. 

-  •  Cnxif  iL.— The  annals  of  this  vast  country  extend  over  a  period  of  upwards  of 
•  4000  years,  from  an  era  coeval  with  the  rise  of  the  Egyptian  and  Assyriaa 

monarchies,  and  exhibit  an  empire  ascending  from  the  rudiments  of  the  social 

state  to  a  high  pitch  of  civilisation  and  refinement. 
What  may  be  called  the  modern  history  of  Gtnna  begins  with  the  grett 
'  dynasty  of  Han,  which  existed  about  four  centuries  and  a  half.    It  was  ov«- 

thrown  a.  d.  266 ;  and,  amid  the  disturbanoes  that  ensued,  arose  those  epbaroe- 
t  ral  races  which  have  been  designated  by  the  Chinese  historians  as  the  sul  petty 
<  dynasties,  265-608.    During  this  period,  the  empire,  desolated  and  enfeebled 

bjr  civil  wars  and  revolutions,  lost  the  ascendency  which  it  had  formerly  main* 

tained  over  great  part  of  Asia.  These  troubles  were  at  length  terminated  by 
'  ^  elevation  of  the  royal  Jionsa  of  Taqgy  GI^-tOQV  aftdw  m\mm  tha  flMiflB 
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4fe  femfly  was  Tfti-tsong,  in  wImm*  ve^ga  tbe  firodtien,  or  «t  least  the  mfineiMi 
4i  Chma,  were  extended  iar  into  Wesleni  Am,  sad  even  to  Perna;  th#^ 
•oveveign  of  the  latter  comitiyiHrvnig  eoUeited  the  aid  of  his  soldiers  to  repel 
lk»  MohammedAn  Arabs.  The  Tang  was  followed  by  no  fewer  than  five  sue- 
oessive  lines  of  monarchsi  which  lasted  only  fifty-three  years,  under  whom  the 
empire  was  again  split  among  a  number  of  independent  chiefs.  In  960,  tm 
teoag  dynasty  was  founded,  and  iMted  819  yean,  preeenting  during  that  loag 
Jieriod  a  succession  of  able  and  virtuovs  nonarche.  The  last  sovereign  of  the 
•luse,  however,  was  oompelled  to  beeome  tributary  to  the  Tartars ;  and,  ia 
IS79,  Clmia  foil  ander  the  Mongol  yoke.  Kublai-Khan,  a  grandson  of  Genghis, 
was  the  founder  of  this  new  hne  of  monarchs,  and  extended  his  authoritv  irom 
the  Frozen  Ocean  to  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  He  possessed  also  Pegu,  Thibet, 
Tartary,  and  Turkestan :  Siam,  Cochin-China,  Tonquin,  and  Corea  paid  him 
tribute ;  and  he  was  regarded  by  the  other  chiefe  of  the  family  as  the  head  «f 
^eir  race.  Several  of  the  princes  after  Kublai  seem  to  have  been  able  and 
•ven  enlightened  rulers ;  but  under  their  degenerate  successors  the  ruin  of  the 
dynasty  was  consummated.  The  Chinese  took  advantage  of  the  dissensions 
01  their  conquerors,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  revolts 
everywhere  broke  out.  The  last  Mongol  emperor  retired  in  1368  into  Tar* 
tarv,  abandoning  his  throne  to  the  founder  of  the  ghmous  dynasty  of  Mingi 
1368-1644.  The  new  sovereign  immediately  attaoked  the  prinoes  of  the  iugitivs 
«sce,  when  Thibet  and  other  Tartar  dependencies  were  subdued  by  has  arms. 

COLONIES  AND  DISCOVERIES. 

The  fifteenth  century  had  closed  with  the  discovery  of  a  new  woiM 
and  a  new  route  to  India.  Between  1508  and  1510,  the  Spaniards  set- 
tled in  Hayti,  Cuba,  and  Jamaica ;  but  the  revenue  they  drew  from  the 
West  Indies  was  at  first  inconsiderable. 

Mexico. — In  1517,  Mexico  was  discovered  by  Francisco  Cordova; 
«nd,  two  years  later,  the  celebrated  Heman  Cortez  landed  with  an  arma- 
ment for  tiie  conquest  and  settlement  of  the  country.  The  invaders  found 
tiie  empire  at  this  period  governed  by  Montezuma,  a  powerful  prince, 
whose  subjects  were  considerably  advanced  in  civilisation  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  mechanical  arts.  The  cruelties  that  disgraced  the 
conquest  of  Mexico  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  A  great  number  of  the 
-people  were  branded  in  the  forehead  and  sent  to  work  in  the  mines ;  and 
•the  successor  of  the  vanquished  monarch  was  burnt  to  death  over  a  slow 
fire  by  the  orders  of  Cortez.  The  Spaniards,  however,  derived  immense 
riches  from  this  acquisition. 

Pebu. — This  country  was  invaded  by  Francis  Pizarro,  once  a  shep- 
herd of  Estremadura,  in  1536.  Intestine  dissensions  facilitated  his  suc- 
cess ;  and,  after  putting  the  sovereign  to  a  violent  death,  the  principal 
Srovinces  were  divided  among  the  conquerors.  Peru,  at  the  epoch  of 
»  diseov^,  was  under  the  theocralac  government  of  the  Incas  or  ^*  chil- 
^ben  of  the  sun,''  the  object  of  religions  worship.  The  great  mass  of 
^e  people  were  enslaved ;  and,  although  they  bad  constructed  roads  and 
built  cities,  they  were  but  little  advanced  in  the  arts ;  for  they  had  no 
iron,  BO  coined  moiMiy^  nor  any  beast  of  burden  except  the  llama. 

Brazil  was  approached  by  the  Portoffoeee  in  the  last  year  of  the  if- 

teenth  century,  but  was  not  settled  till  about  1530.    Its  history  was  not 

remarkable  until  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  in  1580 ;  and 

the  revolution  which  placed  the  family  of  Biaganza  on  the  throne,  tar- 

'  attittted  thr^  dowiaisii  ii  I#IQk 


ftitfier  towards  their  maritiiiie  and  colonial  dominion  Una  by  makiiiff 
xapeatad  attacks,  not  STowed  by  goYwumsnt,  on  tiie  rich  hone-boona 
osSrgoes  of  Spain.  Between  1576  and  1610,  Tsin  atlemplB  were  mad* 
by  Frobisher,  Davis,  Hudson,  and  others,  to  discover  a  northeast  or  t 
awrthwest  passage  to  India.  The  unfortopate  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  founded 
•  colony  in  Southern  Vii|pttia,  1584 :  but  the  a£Eaii8  of  Nor&  Amenea 
maained  in  the  hands  of  a  company  until  the  reign  of  James  I.  Franot 
made  a  few  unsuccessful  attempts  at  colonisatioa,  important  chiefly  ftr 
their  consequences.  Cartier,  a  mariner  of  St.  Malo,  took  possession  of 
the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  in  1534. 

tDISCOVERIES  AND  SETTLEMENTS  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 

[The  honour  of  discoTsring  the  continent  of  North  America  belongs 
lo  John  Cabot,  a  Venetian  merchant  resident  at  Bristol,  and  bis  son, 
Sebastian  Cabot,  a  native  of  the  latter  place.  The  brilliant  success  of 
Odumbtts  had  awakened  a  seal  for  disecyrery  throogfaout  Europe.  Undei 
the  influence  of  this  feeling,  Henry  Vil.  of  En^and,  in  1495,  vesdily 
granted  to  Cabot  and  his  sons  a  commission  to  make  a  voyage  of  dis» 
oovei^,  and  to  take  possession  of  the  regions  discovered  in  the  name  of 
tiie  kmg  of  England.  Their  first  voyage  commenced  in  1496.  Its  objeet 
W9B  to  find  a  northwest  passage  to  China,  and  it  resulted  in  the  disco* 
very  of  the  north  coast  of  Labrador,  in  June  1497.  The  fame  of  this 
expedition  led  to  the  immediate  fitting  out  of  a  second  for  commercial 
purposes  by  the  merchante  of  Bristol,  in  which  the  king  himself  became 
an  interested  partoer.  This  second  expedition,  which  was  under  the 
command  of  Sebastian^  sailed  early  in  1498,  and  after  reaching  Nen^ 
foundland,  proceeded  in  a  southerly  direction  along  the  coast  as  far « 
Albemarle  Sound.  Sebastian  Cabot,  afterwards  known  in  England  si 
the  Great  Seaman,  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age,  and  was  mmm  dUsthH 
guished  for  his  naval  skill  and  enterprise. 

[Florida  was  discovered  in  1513  by  Ponce  de  Leon,  a  gallant  soldieiv 
and  one  of  the  companions  of  Columbus.  This  noble-minded  Spamsrd 
attempted  in  1531  to  settle  the  country  which  he  had  discovered ;  but 
his  little  colony  was  expelled  by  the  natives,  and  he  himself  died  of  s 
wound  received  from  one  of  their  p<MSoned  arrows. 

[The  French  were  the  first  to  derive  any  commercial  advantage  frooi 
tfie  discoYeries  of  the  Caboto.  As  early  as  1504,  the  hardy  mariners  of 
Brittany  and  Normandy  were  found  engaged  in  the  fisheries  off  New* 
foundland.  In  1594,  Francis  L  employed  John  Verraxzani,  an  adven- 
turous Florentine,  to  explore  the  new  regions.  Sailing  westerly  htm 
tfie  coast  of  Spain,  in  a  sugle  small  vessel,  Venauani  reached  the  eoaH 
of  North  Carolina,  near  where  Wilmington  now  is,  a  portion  of  the  eov 
tinent  never  before  seen  bv  any  European.  From  this  point  he  sailed 
north  alon|[>  the  coast  as  mr  as  latitnde  50,  trafficking  with  the  natives 
and  exploring  the  regions,  particnlaiiy  th«  New  Jeis^  shore.  New  Yorft 
harbour,  New  Port,  New  England,  and  Nova  Scotia. 

[In  the  following  year,  15S5,  Stephen  Gomes,  a  Spanish  navigator, 
sailed  northward  along  the  coast  of  North  America  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  a  northwest  passage  to  China,  which  Cabot  had  attemptod. 
HeaoeNew  England  and  the  Middle  tains  m^  awrked  ia  old  SpsBisii 


without  any  practieal  resalt. 

[The  eontinued  suceess  of  the  Ffen^  fi«h<eraieii  led  Francis  I.  in 
MM^  to  fit  out  another  exptoriBg  expedition  for  the  New  World,  iind#r 
Ae  oommand  of  Jaaiee  Cartaer,  a  mariner  of  St.  Malo  in  France.  Cat- 
4ler5  in  this  Toyafe»  tailed  arocmd  Newfoondland,  entered  the  haye  ti 
jQInleiifs  and  Ckuipe,  and  eixplored  the  bay  and  rirer  of  St.  Lawrenee* 
in  tbe  followine  year,  1636,  Caitier  led  a  seoond  expedition,  whoee 
dbjeet  was  to  colonize  the  ncwly^-discovered  regions.  He  followed  the 
same  route  as  in  the  preTious  year,  sailed  some  distance  up  the  Si. 
JLawrence,  gaye  name  to  Mofitraal,  learned  fVom  the  natiTes  something 
id  Vermont  and  New  York,  and  having  wintered  in  the  country,  returned 
In  the  spring  to  France,  leanng  no  settlement  behind  him.  A  third  hat 
«nsacee8sful  attmnpt  was  made  by  OarUer  in  1541,  in  conjunction  with 
Boberval,  a  nobleman  of  PicardT*  Some  o^r  attempts  to  settle  G»- 
aada  wese  made  by  the  Frenoh  daring  the  present  eentury,  but  without 


. '  [Ferdinand  de  Soto,  a  cempanioa  of  Pixanro  in  the  eonquestof  Mexieo« 
Jhecnme  danded  with  the  aeeounts  whidi  he  had  reeeired  of  the  wealiSi 
mad  magnifioence  of  Florida.  Accordingly,  nnder  the  auspices  of  Charles 
Y^  he  set  on  foot  an  expedition  similar  in  its  design  to  those  conducted 
kf  Cortek  in  Meadeo  and  Piaarro  in  Pern.  I>e  Soto  reached  the  bay  of 
Spiritu  Santo  in  Florida  in  1539 ;  and  dismtsmg  his  riiips,  commenced 
)lii  tnaroh  into  the  intsrior.  EDs  followers,  six  hundred  in  number,  were 
Xaestly  men  of  wealth  and  ^tinetion ;  some  of  them  were  nobles,  and 
Ibe  Tecy  flower  of  Spanish  chivahy.  De  Soto  continued  for  three  yeftfs 
to  tTavene  in  Yarioas  directions  the  States  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico;  and  after  encoontertng  almost  incredible  hardships,  he  died  on 
Hm  hnks  of  the  Mississippi  in  1543,  and  lies  beneath  the  ri?er  whidi 
ka  diseorered.  He  croeaed  a  continent  in  search  of  gold,  and  found 
nathing  so  remarkable  as  his  burial-plaee.  His  followers  attempted  to 
penetrate  the  country  westward  to  Mexico ;  but  failing  in  this,  returned 
to  the  Mississippi,  and  passed  downward  through  its  mouth  into  the 
Croif  «of  Mexico. 

[In  15€S,  a  colony  of  Frendi  Huguenots,  under  command  of  John 
Itihanlt,  made  several  dtscoTeries  alon?  the  coast  of  Florida  and  the 
parolinafl,  and  effected  a  settlemeat  The  infant  colony  strolled  on 
with  farioue  success  for  three  years,  when  it  was  exterminated  by  a 
general  massacre,  conducted  with  remorseless  cruelty  by  Melendex  and 
a  hod!y  of  Spaniards  from  St.  Augnstine. 

[To  the  bigoted  Melendex  belongs  the  honour  of  establishing  the  firet 
pennanent  settlement  in  the  United  States.  The  foundations  of  St.  An* 
Ipatine  were  l^d  by  hni  in  Sepleoiber  1565;  and  houses  in  it  are  yet 
■tan tog,  which  are  said  to  have  be«i  bnilt  many  yeare  befbre  the  colo^ 
I^Uon  of  Virginia. 

[English  marinere  appear  very  early  to  have  been  attracted  to  tfaa 
fisheries  off  Newfoundland.  No  formal  expedition  however  was  made 
ihto  these  regions  after  the  time  ef  the  Cabots  until  1576,  when  Martim 
Frobisher  renewed  the  design  of  aeeomplishing  a  northwest  passage  to 
China.  In  three  successive  voyages,  undertmn  by  the  authority  and 
]MHPtly  at  tiie  expense  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  for  the  double  purpose  of 
«aleiiisttioin  and  dis^veiyf  FroMiriiw  made  no  settieoent,  and  peoetiatei' 


before. 

[Sir  Fraseis  Drake,  an  Engli^  navigator,  who  had  acquired  grettk 
notorietr  and  immense  treasures,  as  a  freebooter  in  ike  Spanish  haibomt 
on  the  Pacific,  sailed  in  1579  northward  along  the  ooast  of  Califonaa  U 
far  as  the  43d  degree  of  latitade^  or  aboat  one  degne  north  of  the  •oiitir' 
^9in  boundary  of  the  Oregon  tofrttory.  Thn  wfade  eeoet  however  bal 
been  preTiouslijr  explored  by  an  expeditlott  of  Spaniards  in  1549,  wbo 
traced  the  eontinent  as  far  as  the  44tb  degree  of  latitode,  or  within  abort 
two  and  a  half  degrees  of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  rtver. 

[In  1583,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  a  member  of  the  English  pailuuBaeil^ 
and  step-brother  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  under  a  liberal  charter  ftot 
queen  Elizabeth,  made  a  vigorous  bat  onsuceessfed  attempt  to  estabM 
a  colony  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States.  Gilbert  himself  and  a  Ittffi 
part  of  the  colonists  perished  on  the  voyage. 

[Nothing  daunted  by  the  melancholy  fate  of  his  step-brother,  Ralttgl 
in  1584  obtained  a  new  patent  from  Elizabeth,  and  sent  out  auotlMV 
expedition,  consisting  of  two  ships  well  laden  with  men  and  pvewisioDS. 
The  colonists  visited  the  islands  in  Oeraeoek  inlets  explored  PamlifeO 
and  Albemarle  Sounds,  and  trafficked  with  the  nativies ;  but  wanting  lli 
courage  to  make  a  settlement,  the^  returned  to  England,  where  they 
gave  a  glowing  account  of  the  regions,  which  in  honour  of  the  Viigui 
Queen  were  named  Virginia. 

[Raleigh,  however,  puraued  his  plan  for  colorastng  the  New  Wdii<( 
and  in  1585  set  on  foot  a  second  expedition,  composed  of  seven  vessd^ 
and  carrying  out  108  colonists*  Among  these  were  Lane,  Grenvilki 
Cavendish  and  Hariot,  all  men  of  distinctioik  Lane,  the  governor  ci 
the  colony,  proved  to  be  not  equal  to  his  station.  Aha  reraaiung  oa 
the  island  ot  Roanoke  little  more  than  a  year,  and  making  a  few  iiioo# 
aiderable  excureions  into  the  interior,  he  retuined  with  his  whole  ^kMT 
to  Enffland  in  the  fleet  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  which  had  stopped  to  vim 
the  colonists  on  a  homeward  voyage  from  tiie  West  Indies. 

[Raleigh  was  not  dismayed  by  ill  success.  In  1587  he  sent  oat  at 
his  own  expense  a  third  companv  of  emigfrants,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  108  in  all.  The  poor  colonists  of  Roanoke  were  howevo'  lot* 
gotten  in  the  panic  of  the  Invincible  Armada ;  and  when,  after  its  sifoii 
discomfiture,  vessels  were  sent  to  inquire  afier  and  supply  their  wttiHi 
no  traces  of  them  could  be  found.  Whether  they  perished  of  hunger,  of 
were  massacred  by.  the  savages,  is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

[Thus  ended  for  the  present  all  attempts  to  settle  this  countiy.  North 
America,  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  had  many  Enfflish  p^^^ 
but  no  English  towns.  Raleigh  himself,  the  illustrious  an&orcf  oole* 
nidation  in  the  United  States,  after  expoiding  more  than  fiffythoonad 
pounds  upon  his  favourite  project,  lived  to  see  it  apparent  eatiR^ 
abandoned ;  and  he  was  himself  reduced  to  beggary  by  the  Eaglin 
government,  and  finally  beheaded  by  order  of  James  I.] 

GoLOinAL  System.— The  conquered  kingdoms  of  America  became  eoloniai 
Of  Spain,  under  a  constitution  framed  by  Charles  V.,  1542.  All  the  ezterott 
apparatus  of  Christianity  was  carried  across  the  Atlantic ;  there  were  arch* 
bumops,  bishops,  vicars,  and  monks,  dependent  entirely  on  the  king ;  nor  ^vas  tte 
Inquisition  forgotten,  1570.  I'he  political  affairs  were  roau^wd  by  the  CooBtt 
of  the  Indies  m  Spain*  and  in  America  by  two  vicaroya,  awed  ky  boanU  Mv 
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Pf  fllii  huliwiw  gf  JtownnM  iifwt.  ilm  ntinmri  nrfilt  «f  rtw 
■atiTes'  was  eztingiiiilied.  Th«  trad*  wm  raodered  a  oompieta  roonopolv. 
Vera  Cnii,  PortoSellOt  and  Caithageoa,  in  Amenca ;  Seville,  and  afterwaroa 
Cadiz,  in  fiurope,  were  the  only  ports  which  were  allowed  to  be  used  bf 
eolonial  ships.  Little  advantage  was  derived  from  these  extensive  aoquiaitiona 
bej^md  the  supply  of  precious  meuls,  the  mining  operation  connected  with 
mich  gave  rise  to  the  Alneaa  sisve-eiwd^  the  aborinnai  population  being 
lannd  unable  to  undergo  the  azhansting  kboar  dMnandMl  by  their  taakmasters. . 

During  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Portuguese  dominion,  strengthened  by  the 
genius  of  its  governors,  Almeida  and  Albuquerque,  extended  in  the  East  from 
ine  African  coast  to  the  peninsula  of  Malacca  and  the  Spice  Islands.  Every- 
where they  established  rectories  or  marts ;  but  although  their  commerce  was 
JMH  restricted  to  a  companv,  as  in  England  and  Holland,  it  could  not  be  carried 
#n  without  permisaion  of  the  govemmem.  A  eoanezion  was  formed  with 
China,  1517 ;  and  Xarier,  the  apostle  of  the  Indians,  was  the  means  of  establiah- 
ing  a  regular  communication  Mdth  Jaoan.  In  Brazil  also,  the  Portuguese  pos- 
sessions were  widely  extended ;  and  tne  sugar-cane,  transplanted  from  Madeira, 
was  largely  cultivated.  A  dispute  between  this  nation  and  Spain  about  the 
Possession  of  the  Moluccas,  was  the  cause  of  the  voyage  of  Magellan,  whose 
iket  first  circumnavwated  the  globe,  1520. 

The  ruia  oT  the  Portuguese  dominion  in  the  ESast  was  aoeelerated  br  the 
decline  of  moratitv  among  the  higher  class  of  colonists,  and  more  especially  bv 
uieir  avarice.  Tne  tyranny  of  the  Inquisition  at  Goa  has  never  been  eqoallea. 
Spain,  between  1560  and  1620,  considerably  augmented  her  commerce  and 
Xkiaritime  power  by  acquiring  the  East  Indian  colonies  of  Portugal  and  the  pos- 
•sasion  of  the  Philippines.  England  and  Holland  entered  into  nvalry  with  her  j 
and  the  latter,  while  combatine  for  the  liberty  of  Europe,  became  mistress  of 
tk»  commerce  of  the  world.  The  firM  charter  of  the  butch  Eut  India  Com« 
pany  was  eranted  in  1602,  making  it  a  political  as  well  as  a  mercantile  hody^ 

S>verned  by  a  board  of  directors  at  home  and  a  governor-general  in  India. 
stablishments  were  made  at  Amboyna,  Temate,  and  other  places,  1607 ;  an 
intercourse  was  opened  with  Japan,  1611 ;  and  Batavia  was  founded  in  1619. 
•  Enghmd  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  extended  her  views  to  all  parts  of  the 
Mrid.  After  having  penetrated  into  Persia  and  even  to  India  by  the  Caspian 
10ea,  she  founded  her  ^^t  agrieultural  colonies  m  North  America.  The  prin* 
Ctpal  branches  of  foreign  commerce  were  conferred  on  chartered  oompaniea ; 
that  of  the  East  Indies  was  organized  in  1600,  but  its  traffic  was  long  very 
inconsiderable.* 

THE  CHURCH, 

'  Thb  Repormattoit.— Many  circumstances,  widely  separated  in  respect  of 
ima^f  seem  to  have  contributed  to  the  great  ecclesiastical  revolution  whieli 
disdnspnished  this  century.  The  introduction  of  image  worship  had  been 
ftrenuously  resisted ;  and  manv  of  the  principles  of  Protestantism  can  be  re* 
cognised  so  far  back  as  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  Waldenses  or 
Vaudois  had  ever  maintained  a  strong  opposition  to  the  grosser  corruptions  of 
Rome ;  but  the  isolated  position  whi^  long  ensured  them  an  immunity  from 
^•rsecntion  was  ill  suited  (>r  the  birthplace  of  wide  religious  changes.  In  990, 
Oerbert  dedared  the  Pope  to  be  antichrist ;  and  Berenger  of  Tours,  in  the  next 
tee,  attacked  the  great  doctrine  of  transubstaatiation.  In  the  Greek  chureh| 
Se  liturgy  was  rei^  in  the  vernacular  tongue  of  each  country  which  received 
Its  tenets,  and  the  communion  dispensed  to  the  laity  in  both  kinds.  Wicklififo, 
hi  1360,  had  preached  against  the  corruptions  of  Rome;  and  his  opinions, 
spreading  over  the  Continent,  were  eagerly  embraced  by  Hues  and  Jerome  or 
Prague.  Interior  causes  of  decay  ware  also  undermining  the  colossal  frbric  of 
Bopery.  The  tiara  had  been  contested  bv  two  or  three  ponti£&  at  a  time ;  and 
ne  attachment  of  the  secular  clergy  to  the  court  of  Rome  was  weakened  by 
its  partiality  for  the  mendicant  orders,  its  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  ecclesias* 

*  Vor  the  sabitaace  of  this  and  the  nbwqaent  tketebes  of  eoloaial  history,  the  rsadsf 


ths  papacy  bfoui^t  forward  baaa  and-  uftwartliy  vaiv^is^  to  gritilir  an  iih« 
ti^guing  ambiticm;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  tna  fUteaatA  century,  im  tnpli. 
erown  was  dishonoured  by  the  extreme  profligacy  of  the  popes,  especiaUy  of . 
thavotorionB  Alexander  VI;  Tlie  necessity  of  a  reformation,  in  disci{rfine  at 
laatt,  waagenMVilly  felt  even  by  tho8»  beat  di^Qsed  to  the  ehnrch  of  Rome;' 
wluifi  the  spirit  of  iw|nry  ^walaroad  by  tht  isvMMrof  printiag  was  omiooai' 
of  more  importaBt  doctrinal  etaaagaa. 

LuTHBit. — The  immediaie  eftHfitfof  the  Refomailion  wm  Hm  gn» 
abuse  of  indulgences.  Mitigations  <^  the  penalties  of;  the  ehnich  htd^ 
been  introduced  as  early  as  tlie  third  century^  but  they  w^e  not  employ^, 
aa  an  engine  of  power  until  the  time  of  the  Crusadesu  The  ipdulgeneeii 
then  granted  to  the  oppoaers  of  the  infidels  weee  aft^wasda  ^xtmed  la* 
those  who  aided  in  the  suppression  of  heresy :  they  were  also  tmmkmei 
into  remissions  of  the  pains  of  purgatory.  Leo  X.,  who  had  bees  eket^d*. 
it  1513,  discovered  that  his  finances  were  inadequate  to  his  great  expen*. 
dlture,  and  to  complete  the  magnificent  church  of  St.  Peter.  AcconK 
inglyf  in  1^17,  a  sale  of  indulgences  was  proclaimed*  as  the  mostefieo-: 
taal  means  of  replenishing  his  exhausted  treasury^  their  dispoe^  beiag 
intrusted  to  the  monks  of  5ie  order  of  St.  Dominic  By  tbe«e,  absdation^ 
was  giren  for  future  sins,  as  well  as  for  the  past;  and  they  wereooar  ■ 
verted  into  licenses  for  violating  the  most  sacred  moral  obligations.  Thla 
daring  infringement  of  the  laur  of  God  roused  the  indignation  of  Luthai^ 
and  he  resolutely  determined  to  oppose  it.  As  confessor,  he  had  enjoined 
p#nanoe  for  some  atrocious  crimes,  and  reftised  to  aceord  absolution  tmtil 
nis  directions  were  complied  with,  although  the  party  had  pleaded  a 
remission  in  the  form  of  a  plenary  indulgence*  His  firmness  was  threat*' 
ened  with  the  terrors  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  stake ;  but  he  determined, 
t» appeal  to  the  reason  of  his  countrymen,  and,  on  the  31st  October  1517, 
h»  began  the  Reformation  by  submitting  ninety-^fire  propositions  to  bfl[ 
diaeussed  befbre  the  liniversfty  of  Wittenberg,  in  which  he  was  professor 
of  divinity.  Adopting  the  opinions  of  St.  Augustine  on  predestinatioii 
and  grace,  and  denying  the  efficacy  of  indulgences  and  the  intercession 
of  the  saints,  he  proceeded  to  contest  the  doctrines  of  auricular  confes-' 
aion,  purgatory,  celibacy  ef  the  priesthood,  transubstantiation,  and, 
ihiaUy,,  ^kne  supreme  authority  of  the  pope.  Erasmus,  who  ridiculed  the 
monastic  orders,  and  even  the  court  of  Rome  itaelf,  by  his  writings  ma- 
terially assisted  the  efforts  of  Lu#ier.  His  translation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament appeared  in  1516 ;  but  he  was  too  timid  to  enter  into  the  viewf 
ef  his  great  contemporary,  hoping  that  the  advancing  reform  in  literatore 
would  gradually  effect  a  corresponding  change  in  religion. 

Leo  X.  was  little  qualified  to  combat  the  energy  of  Luther ;  and  ha 
did  not  prooeed  to  condemn  the  new  tenets  until  Sie  year  1530,  yielding 
»fr  length  to  the  importunity  of  his  ministers.  Chaiies  V.,  having  need  , 
of  the  Pope's  services,  declared  a^inst  the  reformer,  who,  with  his 
followers,  waa  proscribed  by  the  edict  of  Worms,  151^1.  He.  was  ndl» 
however,  dismayed :  in  tha  oastla  <^  Wartonburg,  to  whieh  he  had  beeft 
conveyed,  he  continued  to  wnta  in  defeoee  of  his  principleB ;  and,  ui 
1532,  execnted  a  German  translation  of  the  New  Testament. .  The  wm 
doctrines  spread  rapidly  through  all  parts  of  the  empire,  particulaily  - 
Hesse  and  Saxony.  A  diet  was  held  at  Spires  in  1529,  where,  as  the 
WUiezans .mrciitca^ against  thfiidecroB  that  wa«|d  hji«ia cnisM  die wm 
opinions,  they  acquijeid  their  name  of  PMontmmmu    'Rw^iet^rfAtigM ' 
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]H)fte  of  reecm^ing  th«  two  paTtiM  -was  f utile.  In  1533,  tfae  emperof 
^  the  first  Ume  agreed  to  copelode  a  reiigioi^B  peace  at  NBiemherg; 
Irat,  not  long  after,  his  opponents  were  so  much  leduced,  as  to  aahmti 
to  aocept  a  r^-establishineDt  of  iiearly  all  the  abates  they  had  lenomoedf 
1648.  This  was  the  crsib  of  the  Germas  relbfatation.  A  peeoliar 
eombination  of  dareimistanees  tndueed  M^nrlee  of  Saxonj  to  declara 
ftr  the  ProteMantoscise;  and,  in  1565,  Charles  was  compelled  to  graiity 
in  the  diet  of  Augsbmg,  a  «einplete  toleration  of  the  Lntheran  doetrines. 
The  Helvetic  reformation,  commenced  by  Zuingle  in  1518,  was  com- 
pleted by  Calyin  in  1541.  A  separation  from  those  who  adopted  tiiO 
arliflles  of  Augsburg  crew  out  of  a  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the 
sacrament  of  uie  Lonrs  Supper.  The  tenets  of  the  reformers  besan  to 
make  way  in  France  in  1519.  They  were  condemned  by  the  Son»onne 
in  15S1,  but  still  found  adTx>cate8  in  every  class  of  society,  particularly 
among  the  members  of  the  learned  professions.  The  views  of  Calvin, 
as  prc^aimed  by  his  celebrated  Institutes,  1536,  were  generally  adopted* 
The  proffress  of  ecclesiastieal  reform  in  England  and  Scotland  has  oeea 
described  elsewhere.  In  Poland,  the  freedom  of  the  government  allowed 
tite  adversaries  of  the  Trinitarian  doctrine  to  form  a  church,  which  has 
received  its  name  from  Socinus.  In  Spain  and  Italy  the  Reformation 
was  crushed  with  the  most  unrelenting  severity. 

The  Council  of  Trent. — The  Protestants,  on  their  condemnation 
bjr  the  bull  of  Pope  Leo  X.^  had  appealed  to  a  general  council,  which 
was  prevented  from  assembling  by  the  troubled  state  of  Europe.  At 
length  Paul  in.  convoked  the  long-wished-for  ass^nbly,  which  met  at 
Trent  in  1545,  and  did  not  close  tul  156J,  in  the  pontificate  of  Pius  IV. 
As  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  decisions  of  this  oonvocation  wen 
&r  from  allaying  the  religious  differences.  Doctrines  dep^oding  <mq  the 
"Credit  of  tradition  alone  were  &ere  sanctioned  and  defined ;  and  cere- 
monies, venerable  only  from  their  antiquity,  were  pronounced  essential 
.parts  of  worship.  Among  the  articles  decreed  by  this  council  to  be 
unplicitiy  believed,  are:-** The  celibacy  of  the  clergy;  the  equal 
authority  of  Scripture  and  tradition,  including  the  apocryphal  and  cano- 
wcal  books ;  confession  and  absolution ;  communion  in  one  kind  only ; 
'^e  continuance  of  miracles ;  the  worship  of  images  and  relics ;  me 
•intercession  of  saints ;  the  adoration  and  immaculate  conception  of  the 
Tirgin  Mary ;  purgatory,  or  the  intermediate  state  of  punishment  betwera 
death  and  judgment,  from  whicb  the  souls  of  men  ean  be  delivered  by 
•the  pi&jeiB,  alms,  or  penance  of  the  faithfal ;  and  transubstanttation,  eir 
%  belief  that  the  consecrated  wafer  (or  host)  is  absolutely  changed,  ip 
the  Lord's  Supper,  intp  the  real  and  substantial  body  and  blood  of 
Christ 

Ths  Jcsmrs.*— The  rapid  dissemination  of  ProtestantiBm  tilrovghofttt 
Europe  gtfve  rise  to  a  gr^t  increase  of  zeal  among  the  adherents  of  (lie 
mtelent  worship.  Several  monastic  orders  were  established  at  this 
[period,  solely  to  combat  the  spirit  of  innovation ;  and  of  these  the  most 
icdebrated  arose  in  Spain.  By  the  chivalrous  ent^ueiasm  of  Ignatiim 
Loyola,  a  Biscayan  gentleman,  the  society  of  Jesuits  was  founded  in 
JU»4r««l  MMlHxied'by  Reme  in  IMO.  At  hvt  death  in  1  Wf <  the  drder 
hid  dimmed  ttMlf  ov«r  ffiMl  df  ilie  iMkdiie  cinmttisi  t^  "fimstt 
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and  BraziL  The  object  ef  this  aeeoeiotion  ww  the  tfnomA.  of  \ 
opinion,  by  which  power  they  hoped  to  oppose  the  new  doetrines  and 
]^e  freedom  of  the  intellect,  sm>portin^  at  tfie  same  time  the  higkost 
gwsumptions  of  the  p^acy*  Theijr  pnnciples  weie  diffused  by  meaitfi 
ef  missions,  oonfesttoneds,  and  the  instraotion  of  youth  in  Mminaii^ 
under  the  control  of  the  «rder.  The  food  done  by  than  in  ihe  propa^ 
tion  of  religfion,  and  in  Tarions  hraaaffibee  of  emneet  is  not  to  be  aepM* 
ciated ;  but  the  political  historian  has  not  miieh  to  say  in  th^r  £kv<kit* 
The  order  was  suppressed  in  1773  by  a  papal  boll,  and  renred  1^ 
another  in  1814. 

LETTERS,  ARTS,  AND  SCIENCES. 

The  invention  of  printing,  in  the  pfeoeding  century  was  feUowed  afanfistai 
a  consequence  by  the  Protestant  Reformation  in  the  present;  and  these  ti^ 
great  events  communicated  an  incalculable  impulse  to  the  cause  of  literatms 
and  science.  The  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue  by  the  mass  df 
the  people,  and  by  scholars  in  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek,  was  the  iniiii* 
tory  step  to  various  other  departments  of  knowledge,  and  led  to  investigatioas 
in  bistorv,  laws,  geography,  and  antiquities,  not  less  than  in  theology.  Asai 
the  intellectual  excitement  thus  occasioned,  principles  were  evolved  destined  0 
change  the  iace  of  society,  to  lead  science  forward  to  the  great  discoveries  ii 
modem  times,  and  to  impart  to  literature  a  degree  of  vigour  and  ori^nalitj 
rivalling  the  models  of  classic  genius,  as  well  as  an  influence  on  the  pTOgrefli 
of  society  hitherto  unexampled. 

ENOLANn.  —  During  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  England  ooaU 
only  boast  of  two  distmguished  poets, — Thomas  Wyatt  (d.  1541),*' who  com* 
posed  sonnets  in  the  style  of  Petrarch ;  and  the  unfortunate  Surrey,  1547,  tM 
first  English  writer  who  made  use  of  blank  verse.  Under  Elizabeth  flourished 
that  accomplished  soldier  and  patron  of  letters,  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  1586,  As 
snthor  of  the  Arcadia  ;  Raleigh,  1618.  at  once  historian  and  statesman,  pok 
and  navigator;  Dorset,  whose  pohtieal  cares  did  not  render  him  averse  to  lift 
Muses,  and  who,  in  1561,  canasd  GardiOmc  to  be  played,  the  first  piece  it 
verse  that  bad  been  represented  in  London ;  Daniel,  1619,  an  historian  and  the 
poet  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses ;  Southwell,  1595,  whose  verses  are  quoted  ftr 
their  elegance  and  noble  sentiment ;  Davies,  1626,  whose  poem  on  the  Immor* 
tality  of  the  Soul  was  the  type  of  the  Essay  on  Man ;  Drayton,  1631,  wboee 
elegiac,  historical,  and  religions  essays  have  been  a  great  storehouse  ibr  aoS' 
ceeding  writers ;  Spenser,  1599,  whose  PcUTry  Quwn  has  placed  him  in  t|e 
foremost  rank  of  English  literature;  and  a  greater  genius  still,  the  "honey- 
ton&nied"  Shakspeare,  1616 ;  with  Gascoigne  and  Marlow,  1577  and  1593,  his 

gredecesBors ;  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  1616  and  1625,  Massinger,  1640,  asd 
en  Jenson,  1637,  his  contemporaries,  rivals,  and  sometimes  his  equals.  Tie 
Mpdmimtwal  P«%  of  Hooker,  1600^  hss  been  justly  lamed;  and  the  eele- 
brsied  JmtitMU»  ofCoke,  1634,  are  still  die  stendanl  authority  on  fingiirii  is». 
The  first  document  in  the  form  of  a  newspaper  is  believed  to  have  bempsb* 
lished  by  Elizabeth's  order,  23d  July  1588. 

Fbance.— The  age  of  Francis  I.  is  the  first  of  the  three  literary  eras  ef  \m 
oonntry.  The  Itahan  expeditions  had  increased  his  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  lad 
Jbe  incnted  to  hiseeort  lieonssdo  da  Vinei,  Andrea  del  Ssrto,  and  Rosea  Let* 
csris,  a  learned  Greek,  was  employed  to  form  the  kuin's  hbrsiy  at  FenteJSS* 
bleau,  and  to  introduce  professors  oi  his  language  into  me  amversity  of  Padh 
At  the  solicitation  of  the  learned  Budaeus,  1540,  the  king  establisiied  the  Col- 
lege of  France  for  the  study  of  the  sciences  and  of  those  recently  cultivated 
langnaipBs  which  had  no  professor  in  the  university.     Literature  was  dff 


« "Ae  3«at  ec  tawate  wilt  IM  atieays  «l^ 


aiuiu#t)y'#iirit«n»et-oPi>iih)>r,  t9lt,  teimrenior  of  fli«  mnreo*  ;  ltab«l^ 
JSSM,  tli»  tntiy  b«t  impofenuthor  of  the  adrentures  of  Pantamd  and  Gat' 
mmtwa  ;  Rooaard*  1585,  an  elegwit  poet  and  aoimetteeri  eBpecially  distinguished 
ay  Francis  I.;  Montaigne, «J592t  the  garruloas  but  sceptical  essayist;  and 
T^alherbe,  1628,  some  of  whose  poems  are  the  most  touching^  in  the  whol« 
Grange  of  French  literature.  Philology  was  honoured  by  the  printers  and  cri- 
<^es,  Ral»ertftnd  Henry  Stei^iens,  1559  and  1598;  by  the  learned  Scaligef, 
l^oa;  and  bv  Caaaabon^  1614.  The  names  of  Calvin,  1564,  and  the  e(ffreal 
-Sesa,  1605,  have  distinguished  the  theology  of  France. 

Italy.*— This  century  was  the  frmooa  Medioian  era  of  Italian  literature.  In 
|t  ilouriehed  the  poets  Ariosto,  1533,  author  of  Orlando  Furioto;  Vida,  1566, 
who  wrote  the  Christtad  in  Latin  verse  ;  Tasso,  1595,  celebrated  for  the  epie 
of  Jertualan  Vdivered  ;  Guarini,  1612,  the  author  of  the  Pastor  Fido  ;  and 
Tasaoni,  1635,  the  witty  writer  pf  the  Btq^  qf  the  ButAet.  History  was  adorned 
by  the  acute  Machiavelli,  1527,  whose  name  has  passed  into  a  proverb ;  by 
Gwcciardinit  1540 ;  by  the  Latin  history  of  Venice  bv  Bembo,  1547,  who  oc- 
casionally stayed  into  the  field  of  poetry :  and  by  Siaopi,  1623,  better  known 
as  Father  Paul,  the  historian  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  Scholars  and  critics  still 
Tespect  the  names  of  the  printer  Manutius  Aldus,  1516,  whose  editions  of  tha 
classics  are  highly  prized ;  of  Sannazarius,  1530,  whose  poem  De  Partu  Ftr- 
M,  is  said  to  have  occiqpied  lum  twenty  years ;  and  of  the  learned  Joseph 


iliger»  1609.  The  unequalled  paintingrs  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  1520;  of 
Slap^l,  1520;  of  Corregio,  1534;  of  Titiap,  1576;  and  of  the  two  Caracd, 
.1609  and  1618,  adorn  the  churches  of  Italy  and  the  ffalleries  of  Europe;  while 
lilichael  Angelo,  1564,  courted  with  equal  success  the  rival  muses  ot  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture.  Cardan,  1576,  fiicilitated  the  operations  of  algebra,  * 
by  nis  method  for  the  solution  of  equations  of  the  third  degree. 

Sfai9.— The  great  exploits  of  Spain  were  celebrated  by  various  eminent 
writers.  The  Jesuit  Mariana,  1624,  wrote  a  general  history  of  that  country; 
jSerrera,  1625,  was  the  chronicler  of  the  reign  of  Philip  11.  and  of  the  Castihan 
cimouests  in  the  Western  World ;  Garcilasso,  1536,  revived  the  lyric  poetry 
0f  the  nation ;  Erdlla,  1596,  the  most  celebrated  epic  poet  of  the  pemnsula, 
composed,  in  1590,  the  .^nraoaiia,  in  which  he  describes  the  wars  he  had 
■hared  in  the  New  World.  John  de  la  Cueva,  Christoval  de  Virues,  FaUier 
Ojeda,  and  Zorate,  each  wrote  an  epic  poem.  Lope  de  Vega,  the  greatest  poet 
CI  this  era,  1635,  also  composed  an  epic  on  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem;  but  it 
was  in  the  drama  that  he  unfolded  the  full  resources  of  his  genius.  Calderon, 
1687,  who,  with  the  poet  just  mentioned,  scarcely  belongs  to  this  century,  ranks 
jin  ^e  very  first  class  of  tragic  writers.  The  romance  of  Don  Qutxcto^  by 
Qervantes,  1616,  has  become  part  of  the  standard  literature  of  every  civilized 
.nation.  Mendoza,  Boscan,  Louis  de  Leon,  and  Quevedo,  have  attained  a 
European  celebrity. 

PoRTV&AL.-— The  first  Portuguese  writer  of  merit  was  Ribeyro,  1521. 
Camoens,  at  once  the  glory  and  shame  of  his  native  land,  died  a  year  before 
Portugal  was  subjected  to  the  Spanish  crown,  1579.  HiiB  great  poem,  the 
Lmiadt  was  written  during  his  exile  at  Macao :  it  is  a  description  of  the  dis- 
I  and  exploits  of  his  countrymen  in  the  East. 


GsRMAinr  Airn  Holland. — Albert  Durer,  1528,  the  father  of  the  German 
adiool  of  painting  and  engraving,  after  studying  the  Italian  models,  formed  his 
style  in  the  school  of  Bruaee.    Luke  of  Leyden,  153a,  founded  the  Dutch 

:  acnooL  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  1536,  pr^pttsed*  by  the  freedom  of  his  popular 
writings,  for  a  considerable  change  in  the  opinions  of  Europe.  In  poetry,  the 
Minneoii^ers,  the  popular  troubadours  of  Germany,  were  distinguished, 
leather  hunself  was  no  contemptible  poet,  and  one  of  the  chief  writers  of  the 
day,  1546;  and  Zuingle  the  Swiss,  1531,  and  Melancthon,  1560,  also  adorned 

.  theology.  Paracelsus  alone,  1541,  was  conspicuous  in  natural  philosophy,  and 
Mercator,  1594,  in  geography ;  Lipsius,  160iS,  and  Buxtorf,  1629,  were  cele- 
brated for  their  learning  anid  philological  studies.    Almost  all  that  was  pro* 

..dawed  mJki»  e^Btury,  ^wliataiver  is  elevated  and  preeioaa,  nose  from  tha ' 
iiiq>iratioA  of  Germany*    Copetnicm  of  TlMftt  an  PakiDd,  1543,  by  % 


flinDets  which  was  t^lerwardi  demoofltrsted  by  Newton*  Tyeho  BraUb 
fTen  when  rejecting  the  suppositiions  of  CoperzucuB,  contribttted  to  the  adTaap% 
aent  of  astronomical  science  by  the  improvenientj>f  his  optical  iostraments  anal 
bis  accurate  observations,  1546-1601.  Kepler,  1630,  united  the  speculatioos  of 
CopeniicuB  with  the  method  of  Brah^,  and,  by  his  imniortal  kboars,  established 
the  foundations  of  modem  astronomy.  In  Switzerland,  the  phyadaa  Geanff 
Introduced  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  1516-1565. 

Tablb  to  be  filled  up  by  the  pupil  with  notes  on  any  personage  the 
tutor  may  aelect. 


Name. 

Bom  and  Died. 

Where. 

Performanees. 

CriUcal  Opinion  or 
Keaurka. 

• 

^ 

. 

N.  B.P— The  other  literary  pecioda  may  be  studied  aceoiding  to  this  modaL 


SSYENTBENTH  CENTURY. 

6rsat  Brxtaik.— 1603,  The  Stuabts:  James  I.— 1605,  Gunpowder  Plot-^ 
1621  Vndg%  and  roriej.— 1625,  Charles  I.— 1638,  Solemn  Covenant;  Loiy 

.  Parliament.  — 1641,  Irish  Rebellion.  — 1643,  Episcopacy  abolished. —CitiIi 
Wa]i.»1649,  The  Commonwealth.— 1653,  Cromwell  Pioteetof .— 1660,  Th» 
Restoration :  Charles  11. — 1665,  1666,  Plague  and  Fire  of  London.  — 1679. 
HeibeaB  CorpM  Act.  — 1688,  Revolution:  Houseof  Orange.— 1694,  Trien- 
nial Act. 

Frjlrcb.  — 1610,  Louis  XIII.— Richelieu  and  Masarin.— 1643,  Louis  XIV.--* 
1659,  Peace  of  Pyrenees.  — 1668,  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.— 1685,  Ediei 
of  Nantes  revoked.— 1697,  Peace  of  Ryswick. 

tiTAia  AWT)  Po«TTTGAL.— 1610,  Moois  expellcd.— 1621,  Philip  IV.— Dedinc  of 
8piun.— 1640,  Revolution  of  Portugal.— Braganza  Dynasty.— 1668,  Indepen- 
dence of  Portugal. 

Italy.- 1647,  Massaniello.— 1645,  Candian  War. 

Gbemant.  — 1618,  Thirty  Years'  War.— 1648,  Treaty  of  Westphalia.— 1682. 
Insurrectipn  of  Tekeii — 1683,  Siege  of  Vienna  by  the  Turks.— 1687,  Hoo* 
gary  becomes  hereditary  m  the  Austrian  Family. 

SouuAHD.— 1609,  Tmee  with  Spam.— 1618,  Synod  of  Dort.— 1648  Treaty  of 
M ttttster.— 1678,  Treaty  of  Nimeguen.— 1689,  William  IIL  of  Holland  be* 
comes  King  of  England. 

DxUMAsx.— 1588,  Christian  IV.— 1611,  Swedish  War.— 1648,  Fr^eridc  IH. 

BwBDEir.  — 1611,  Gustavus  Adolphus.  — 1632,  Battle  of  Lutzen;  Christiana; 
Abdicates  in  1654—1697,  Charles  XII. 

FoLAND.— 1632,  Ladislaus  IV.— 1647,  Cossack  War.— 1694,  John  Sobieaky; 
Raises  the  Siege  of  Vtemis,  M69.--1686,  Tmty  oTLe^i^ 


A.  D« 

»   ^th»  Cm8Kka.*^lsmy  Peter  the  Great ;  Turkish  War. 

J01TOMAN  EMPtRE. — 1645,  Candiftii  War.  — 1<$69,  Conquest  of  Candia ;  Mo* 

hammed  IV.— 1699,  Treaty  of  Carlowitz. 
^BB  East.— Shah  Abbas.— 1694,  Hussein  Mirza.— 1644,  Tartar  Dynasty  ia 
^~  China. «- 1611,  Dutch  Trade  with  Japan.  — 1659,  Aurengzebe;  The  Mah« 

rattas. 
CoLOKiBS. — 1600|  East  India  Company.— 1623,  Duteh  Cruelties  at  Amboyna. 

—1648,  Factories  at  Madras  and  Hoogly ;  1699,  Fort- William  at  Calcutta. 
I  _1674»  Colonies  on  Guinea  Coast.— 1625,  Barbadoes  and  St.  Kitt's.— 1641, 
.  Sugar-eame  planted  in  West  Indies.  •— 1655,  Conquest  of  Jamaica. -— 1687, 
^    Boston  founded.— 1630,  Rhode  IsUnd.— 1632,  Maryland 1680,  Carolintt. 

1682,  Pennsylvania. — 1664,  French  West  India  Company ;  Buccaneers.-^ 
•    16S0,  Dutch  settle  at  Ci^  of  Good  Hope."-'1656,  Ceylon.  • 

'Cbitrch. — 1638,  Jansenism.-^1709,  Port  Royal  suppressed.— 1650,  QuakeriL 
Inventions,  &c. — 1602,  Decimal  Arithmetic. — 1610,  Thermometer;  Satel- 
'    lites  of  Jupiter.  — 1614,  Logarithms.— 1625,  Barometer.- 1628,  Circulation 

of  Blood  demonstrated ;  Teq^  Coffee,  Chocolate,  and  Sugar  introduced.**- 

less.  Pocket  Watches.— 1686,  Newtonian  Philosophy. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Thv  Stuarts,  1603.— The  death  of  Elizabeth  tenninated  &e  main 
line  of  the  Tudors,  who  had  now  filled  the  throne  of  En^and  one  Inin- 
died  and  eighteen  years.  The  popular  yoice  declared  James  YI.  oC 
Scotland  heir  to  the  crown,  notwithstandinsr  the  claims  of  other  com- 
^titors;  and  the  new  sovereign  accordingly  removed  from  Edinburgh 
lo  Londem,  and  quietly  assumed  the  sceptre  by  the  title  of  James  I. 
£Bghind  and'Seotland  weve  thus  at  length  maited  under  one  soyereign; 
»nd,.at  the  snggestion  of  the  king,  who  wished  to  ebliteTate  all  distino*  I 
lien  between  Siem,  the  two  countries  henceforth  received  the  eommon  ' 
designation  of  Great  Britain.  The  character  of  James  was  in  many 
xespects  singular^  To  great  C8|>aeity  for  learmog,  and  abilities  by  n6 
m^ns  Qontemptible,  he  united  a  degree  of  meanness^  pusillanimity,  and 
vanity,  which  accorded  but  ill  with  his  lofW  ideas  of  the  divine  rights 
and  authority  of  sovereigns.  He  was  equally  disposed  with  his  pred«^ 
cesser  to  govern  despotically;  but  he  was  signally  deficient  in  the 
vigour  and  tact  which  enabled  Elizabeth  to  rule  in  the  hearts  as  much 
«i  over  the  persons  of  her  subjects.  At  the  same  time,  the  discontents 
of  the  Catholics,  the  fears  of  the  church  party,  and  the  energy  of  the 
popular  spirit,  manifested  particularly  in  the  acts  of  the  Puritans^  ren- 
dered the  position  of  the  monarch  by  no  means  an  easy  one.  The  latter 
party  desired  to  make  great  altentions  in  the  government  and  worship 
4^  ^e  church ;  and,  in  the  strictness  of  their  nannevs  and  the  fervour  oif 
^ir  dfiVotioiiSfbore  a  strikin^r  retfemblance  6o  l^e  Scottish  Presbyterians. 
While,  thetefore,  ihe  nation  was  making  rapid  advances  in  wealth  and 
imeltoBoce,:and  trade  and  mantkne  enterprise  flourished,  causes  wer4b 
at  wcMrk  which  threatened  the  stabili^  of  regal  go>reiiim^t,  and  led  to 
the  great  national  convulsions  in  the  next  reign* 

Qowpowpix  Pmt.— &wa  a^r  the  accession  of  James,  a  plot  had^ 
been  discoveved  to  place  Arab^la  Stoaxt,  lineally  descended  from  Heanr 
34* 


with  the  Pcpe  and  Soma^  vvre  mnted  and  exeetited.  Ib  1606,  flom» 
I  Roman  CaUudios,  at  tke  hflad4>f  wh«Mi&  wero  Rebefi  Oftlefl^ 
and  Yhomas  Percy,  formed  a  conapiiacy  to  des^oy  by  ^nnpowder  the 
Idng  and  assembled  ParliamMit$  and  sixty-four  barrels  of  powder  had 
been  actually  deposited  in  the  cellars  beneath  the  house.  Tlas  atrocious 
scheme  was  happily  discovered,  and  the  principals  were  severely 
punished.  The  famous  Oaih  ofJUkgiance^  1606,  was  drawn  up  in  con* 
■s^iieiiee  of  this  attempt ;  it  assert^  the  supremacy  of  the  sovemgn 
sslative  to  eei^esiastieal  matters,  denying  the  Pope's  right  to  depose  him 
.or  absolve  hta  sofa^eets  from  their  allegiance.  Tho  timidity  of  the 
ntonaiek's  temper,  iiofwever,  prevented  him  from  taking  ^vAer  advan- 
Ufa  of  tjias  eiicimisteMe  to  ineraase  the  persecatioB  of  the  Catiiolie 


^\  most  laudable  act  of  James'  leign  was  the  setdemeiit  and  pteta- 
tioQ  of  the  north  of  Irdauod.  Previouriy,  the  legislative  anthori^  of 
England  had  been  circumscribed  within  a  small  district  called  **tha 
Pale," — the  rest  of  the  country  being  abandoned  to  the  sway  of  lawless 
native  chiefs.  The  king  extended  the  English  law  over  the  whde 
country,  passed  an  act  of  indemnity  for  former  offences,  and  procured 
the  settlement  in  Ulster  of  thousands  of  English,  Scotch,  and  well* 
disposed  Irish,  who  oontribated  greatly  to  the  pacification  of  the  coon' 
tiy,  1609. 

While  in  Sootlaad,  James  had  .been  sovMned  by  favotirltes,  and  W 
did  not  change  his  habits  in  England.  He  raised  a  Scotchman  of  the 
n^me  of  Carr  from  obscuri^  to  the  earldom  of  Rochester ;  but  he  was 
^bseouently  neglected  for  the  handsome  George  Yilliers,  who  rapidly 
passed  throuffh  every  grade  of  nobility,  and  became  Ihike  of  Biicldn|^ 
ham,  invested  with  maiqr  of  the  piiacipal  offices  of  the  kingdom,  fit 
1621,  the  king  summoned  a  psriiaaaent,  in  wMch  already  were  seen  Ihs 
two  parties  known  as  JVkig9  and  7br»et,*-^a  former  for  ^e  people,  ths 
latter  for  the  king.  His  last  moments  were  disbirbed  by  war.  The 
Princess  Elisabeth  had  been  married  in  1613  to  Frederick,  Elector  Pa* 
tatine;  this  prince  had  afierwaida  the  mtsfortone  to  lose  his  dominionsi 
in  consequence  of  his  having  accepted  the  sovereignty  of  Bohemia,*  not- 
withstanding  the  aid  of  his  father-in-law,  who  took  part  in  his  favour 
against  Austria  and  Spain.    King  James  died  in  1635. 

One  (^the  first  acts  of  OHAaLss  I.  was  to  marry  the  Princess  Henri' 
etta  Maria,  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  a  Catholic.  The  war 
with  Spain  still  continuing,  the  king  applied  to  parliament  for  aid ;  bat 
was  there  met  with  so  ke^a  a  spirit  of  liberty,  and  so  many  eomplahitt 
^  to  his  government,  that  he  was  led  to  revive  a  practice  of  former 
sovereigns  of  levving  taxes  called  benevohneeB  and  skifhrnoney,  by  his 
own  authority.  These  acta,  eounled  with  his  arrogant  assertion  of  the 
arbitrary  principles  held  bj  his  lather,  excited  a  universal  spirit  of  dis* 
content  throughout  the  natien.  In  1698,^be  Commons  presented  to  bin 
an  act  called  a  PeiiUmt  ef  Bighi^  limiting  the  powers  of  the  erowi^ 
which  not  without  difficalty  he  was  pievaiied  on  to  sanction;  bat  A» 
disputes  with  Parliament  sown  after  laa  to  sooh  a  height^  thi^  he  dis- 

*9o9kis,  youacctt  dutghter  of  tlite  datkroMd  pair,  kSTia^  juvried  tto  Dnki  ^. 
■mnawick,  was  the  ancettrest  9f  tba ISrailr  whicb aow  leigoain  BritiOn. 
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JSont  this  time  tbe  Duke  of  Budtingliam  wm  assassmated ;  and  Laud» 
uchbishop  of  Canterlniry,  togiether  with  tbe  Earl  of  Strafford,  becasie 
W  chief  advisers  of  the  king.  The  Petition  of  Right  was  now  alto-> 
gether  disr^arded,  great  numbers  of  persons  were  dragsed  before  an 
arbitrary  court,  called  the  Star-chamber*  and  frequently  subjected  by  its 
sentence  to  the  greatest  indignities  and  tortures  for  the  most  trbfling 
<^ence8. 

,  In  1637,  the  attempts*  of  Charles  to  introduce  into  Scotland  the  Epis- 
copalian foaa  of  worship,  as  more  farourable  to  royalty  than  Presbyte- 
nanism,  drove  the  Scots  to  rebellion.  In  1638,  thiey  framed  the  cele- 
lirated  Covenant  to  maintain  their  eoclesiastieal  liberties,  and  took  up 
arms  against  the  kin^«  A  dreadful  rebellion  about  the  same  time  broke 
out  in  Ireland,  in  which  thousands  of  Protestants  were  barbarously  ma»< 
sacred.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Long  FarHamefU  asseml^led, 
and  declared  its  sittings  permanent  until  the  popular  grievances  were 
redressed.  This  act,  which  deprived  tbe  king  of  one  of  Ms  highest  prfr* 
rpgatiyes,  was  fatal  to  the  monarchy.  The  ministers,  Strafford  and 
Laud,  were  impeached  and  beheaded,  the  one  in  1641,  &e  other  in  1644. 
The  Presbyterians,  who  were  a  majonty  in  the  Commons,  procured  the 
exclusion  of  the  bishops  from  the  Upper  House,  1641 ;  an  act  which  wa|i 
followed  up  in  1643  by  the  entire  abolition  ci  Episcopacy. 

Civil  War. — ^The  differences  between  the  king  and  parliament  had 
now  come  to  a  crisis.  The  former  was  generally  supported  by  the  no- 
hSlity  and  landed  gentry,  the  Catholics,  and  the  high  church  partr; 
Ixrhije  the  latter  found  its  chief  strength  in  the  mereantUe  and  middle 
Masses,  and  the  lower  orders  of  the  great  towns.  Both  parties  resolved 
on  an  appeal  to  arms.  In  August  1642,  the  royal  standard  was  raised 
at  Nottingham ;  and  for  three  years  numerous  engagements  took  place 
between  the  forces  of  the  king  and  the  parliament,  the  latter  aided  by 
the  Scottish  army.  At  length  his  majesty  received  a  final  overtiirow  at 
Naseby,  1645;  and,  unable  longer  to  keep  the  field,  he  threw  himself 
upon  the  protection  of  the  Scots,  then  encamped  at  Newark,  by  whom 
he  was  soon  after  surrendered  to  the  English  parliamentary  leaders,  1647. 
The  whole  power  of  the  state  had  now  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Inde- 
pendents, a  fanatical  sect,  who  declared  for  democratic  government  both 
m  church  and  state.  At  die  head  of  this  party  was  Oltvbr  Cromwell, 
g^nearal  of  the  army,  a  man  of  great  talent  and  address,  and  who  seems 
now  to  have  formed  the  desi^  of  obtaining  supreme  power.  Having 
forcibly  succeeded  in  excluding  from  parhament  about  two  hundied 
m^nbers  of  the  Presbyterian  party  who  were  supposed  favourable  to 
n^alty,  Cromwell  and  his  associates  resolved  on  the  death  of  the  king, 
1648.  He  vras  accordingly  brought  to  truil,  condemned,  and  executed, 
1649 ;  an  act  which  struck  Eurone  with  amazement,  and  has  been 
generally  condemned  as  alike  illegal,  sanguinary,  and  impolitic. 
'  The  Commonwealth. — ^The  parliament,  known  by  the  appellation  of 
iSbe  Mump^  now  administered  the  affairs  of  the  country;  but  all  real 
fvwet  larin  the  hands  of  Cromwell  and  the  army.  During  the  progress 
of  tbe '  civil  war,  an  attempt  had  been  made  in  Scotland  to  nroduce  a 
diversion  in  the  king's  fiivour  by  the  chivalrous  Marquis  of  Montrose, 
who  gsiined  several  victories,  but  was  eventually  defeated  and  forced  to 
qmt  the  kingdom.    The  royalists  were  still  in  considerable  force  in 


i  udUr'tfi^  IHike  of  OmMod,  and  a  IftT|[e  V«fy  of  CMnKe  iBi^ 
gents  were  not  indisposed  to  join  them ;  but,  before  any  sncli  xnsamk 
oottld  be  effected,  Cromwell  rej^niied  thith^  with  an  aimy,  defeated  atl 
his  exponents,  and  rapidly  overran  the  whole  country,  1649.  In  the 
following  year,  the  Scots  hanng  proclaimed  Charles  IL,  he  crossed  tin 
Tweed,  and  gained  a  sigiial  victory  at  Dunbar;  and,  though  theyouHg 
nrinoe  afterwards  led  a  Scottish  aimy  into  England,  he  was  d^fec^  & 
Worcester,  and  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  France,  165U  The  Tietf- 
'rious  general  now  dissolved  the  Long  Parliament,  and  governed  by  his 
own  authority  under  the  title  of  Lord  Proiettur,  The  8tra«rle  for  popt* 
lar  rights  had  therefore  ended  in  a  militair  despotism,  distinciuBhed, 
however,  for  great  vigour  and  ability.  On  the  seas,  the  fleets  of  Cron- 
well  were  snccessful  against  the  Dutch,  whom  he  compelled  to  state 
their  flag  to  the  Engli^,  1663.  Uniting  with  France  against  Spaia, 
1656,  he  took  the  valuable  island  of  Jamaica ;  and,  in  1658,  the  port  cf 
Dunkirk  was  delivered  to  him.  Under  the  Protector,  England  beeanis 
both  respected  and  feared  throughout  Europe ;  but  his  power  at  hods 
"was  crumbling  to  pieces,  and  he  eventually  sank  under  &e  anxietiet  of 
his  position,  in  September  1668. 

The  Restoratiok. — Cromwell  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Richard  in 
his  dignity  of  Protector;  but,  finding  himself  incapable  of  resisting  the 
intrigues  of  the  various  parties  and  uie  cabals  of  tlie  army,  he  qmedy 
abdicated,  and  retired  into  private  life.  The  dissensions  that  followsd 
were  terminated  by  General  Monk,  commander  of  the  forces  in  Scoflaa^ 
who  marched  with  his  army  to  London,  and  assembled  a  free  pailii* 
ment,  which  unanimously  invited  King  Charles  to  return  to  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors.  Accordingly,  on  the  29th  May  1660,  tlie  anmveisaiy 
of  his  thirtieth  birthday,  the  monarch  entered  London. 
^  Charles  IL,  at  the  be^nning  of  his  reign,  used  every  method  to  con* 
ciliate  his  subjects,  forming  his  council  indiscriminately  of  men  of  aU 
parties.  A  general  amnes^  which  had  been  promised  was  confirmed, 
those  only  being  excepted  who  were  oonsiderea  as  the  promoters  of  the 
late  king's  death,  ten  of  whom  suffered  capital  punishment.*  Charles 
then  disbanded  the  army  of  Cromwell,  restored  the  Episcopal  clergy  tv 
their  benefices,  and  rewarded  those  who  had  contributed  to  his  retora. 
In  1662,  he  married  Catherine  of  Portugal,  an  unhappy  union,  contracted 
with  interested  views.  In  personal  character  the  king  was  lieentLoaSi 
hidolent,  and  careless  of  religion;  and  he  spent  his  time  almost  ezdo- 
sively  in  the  indulgence  of  the  basest  appetites.  The  liberal  cbil  lift 
afforded  him  by  parliament  proved  altogether  insufficient  for  his  expeD* 
diture ;  and  he  basely  accepted  JS40^000  from  Louis  XIV .,  as  the  pn» 
of  the  surrender  of  Dunkirk,  and  even  condescended  to  receive  a  seeMt 
pension  from  that  prince.  With  the  view  of  obtaining  pariiamentMT 
subsidies,  he  also  engaged  in  a  naval  war  with  Holland,  which,  thow 
generally  favourable  to  the  British,  had,  in  1667,  nearly  led  to  the  «^ 
•tmefion  of  London  by  the  Dutch  fieet. 

Plaoue  ahd  Fire  of  Londoh.— >In  the  summer  of  1665,  London  wti 
Tisited  by  a  dreadful  pestilence,  which  swept  of  about  100,000  people 
and  abated  litUe  till  the  approach  of  winter.     Houses  were  rendered 

'  *  The  mott  illufltrioufl  ▼ictkn  wu  the  Mftrquit  of  Argyls  is  SeoCUnd,  wbo  had  pliMd 
Cte  ciowB  OS  tlM  Usc'f  liesd  at  Soone  in  109L 


MjBVMi'juMni  wMkx'  ▲*]>»  wi 

iHde  sceBe^of  xusery  and  desotation.  This  was  soccaeded  in  the  fdx* 
Jowkig  antumn  by  a  coniagnitioiEi,  wbioh  reged  a  whole  week^  destroy* 
mg  13,200  houses  and  eigh^-nine  ehiurohes.  The  night  was  as  elev 
88  day  to  the  distance  of  ten  miles  loisad;  and  eyen  on. the  Scottudi 
boTder  its  strange  effect  upon  the  sky  was  perceptible,  in  the  end^ 
Wwerer,  this  latter  calami^  was  adTsuotageous  to  London;  the  city  hail 
XiBTer  since  been  visited  by  pestileliee  |  and  the  widening  of  the  street^ 
fanproved  drainage,  and  stricter  police  regulations,  now  render  it  one  oi 
ijate  healthiest  capitals  in  the  world. 

PsasfiovTioN  IN  Scotland — Popish  Plot. — The  great  object  of 
Charles  was  the  re-establishment  of  Popery  and  arbitrary  power ;  and 
Hioagh  still  himself  professing  adherence  to  the  Reformed  doctrines,  his 
brother  James,  duke  of  York,  openly  affiliated  with  the  Jesuits.  An 
iniamtous  attempt  had  been  made  to  force  Episcopacy  upon  the  people 
of  Scotland,  and  upwards  of  300  Presbyterian  ministers  were  expelled 
ftom  their  liyings.  The  people  then  began  to  hold  conventicles  in  11^6 
£elds,  where  they  attended  the  services  of  their  expelled  pastors ;  but 
the  execrable  barbarities  employed  to  overcome  their  opposition  to  the 
new  arrangements  at  length  drove  them  to  insurrection,  which  was  sup^ 
messed  by  a  war  of  extermination.*  The  prejudices  and  fears  of  the 
,£ngli&h  people  began  now  to  be  effectually  aroused.  In  1673,  the  Teti 
jgj€i  was  passed,  imposing  a  reliffious  oath  upon  all  who  entered  the  pub- 
.^  service.  This  was  followed  in  1678  by  a  panic  equally  foolish  and 
deplorable.  Hie  infamous  Titus  Gates  succeeded  in  propagatinor  g 
^general  belief  in  a  pretended  Popish  Phi  for  the  massacre  of  the  Pro- 
testants ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  ferment  thus  occasioned,  many  innc^ 
cent  Catholics  were  judicially  massacred.  The  Parliament  now  became 
inore  and  more  intractable :  they  passed  the  celebrated  Habeus  (hrptu, 
,Jicti  and  the  Commons  even  prepared  a  bill  for  the  exclusion  of  thei 
Duke  of  York  from  the  succession.  This  latter  measure  seems  to  have 
produced  a  temporary  reaction  in  the  king's  favour,  who  dissolved  the 
^houses,  and  reigned  by  his  own  arbitrary  authority,  1681.  A  plan  wa| 
now  formed  by  the  late  majority  to  raise  simultaneous  insurrections  in 
London,  the  west  of  Ekiffland,  and  Scotland.  This  was  discovert ;  and 
the  leaders,  Russel,  Sydney,  and  otheia,  becoming  implicated  also  in 
the  Ryfr^ouse  Plot  for  murdering  the  king,  perished  on  ihe  scaffold, 
1683.    Charles  II.  died  in  1685. 

Thb  Rsvolution,  1688.— -The  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Jamj^Ij 
IL  was  si^cientlj  fovoorable :  the  Commons  voted  him  an  ample  rever 
fme;  the  university  of  Oxford  and  the  Scottish  Parliament  recognised 
hoB  ^^  sailed,  supreme,  and  absolute  authority.**  The  character  of  the 
vow  kuig  was  much  more  respectable  than  that  of  his  brother;  but  he 
'WBa  defiei^iri;  in  Uiose  popular  and  showy  qualities  by  which  Charles, 
aotwitiistanding  his  tyranny  and  vices,  had  succeeded  in  making  hixn-i 
self,  agreeable  to  his  subjects.  James  had  all  alon^  been  an  avowed 
CathoUc ;  and,  though  he  began  his  reign  by  professing  an  intention  to 
govern  according  to  the  laws,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  he  had  set 

*  On  a  moflUBMiiUl  stone  in  itie  OreylViani  Churchyan],  Edinburgh,  may  be  seen  ani 
■nacriptioii,  wbicb  state*  tbat,  between  1661  and  1688,  ld,OOS  p6t80tka  are  eompated'ttf 
&ave  suflbred  death  for  their  foith.  •     ^i 


Mil  >'   >-  ifooBitir  irisTosn     '' 

%li  lUMUt  OB  Ofwduowfiiff  tho  estsbrailied  ^Hgion.  An  vnfottansiw 
<iKp6ditioii  of  the  Duke  en  Monmoatii,  nataral  son  of  the  late  king,  to 
«met  a  lidng  in  the  'west  of  fltagland,  and  of  the  Dake  of  Arg^le  in 
Scotland,  which  ended  in  tiie  execvtion  of  both,  gave  him  additiond 
•onfidenee  In  the  prosecution  of  his  design.  He  proceeded  to  dispense 
arith  the  Test  Act^  bf  pt^aimiftg  a  genend  toleration  in  favour  of  the 
Oathotics ;  and  six  bishops  wlio  opposed  hisproceedin^  were  impif- 
toned,  bat  subsequently  liberated  on  trial.  Tne  Romanists  were  now 
openly  admitted  to  me  royal  conncils,  chapels  being  everywhei^ 
elected  ;  and  he  eren  held  a  correspondence  with  the  pope  for  the  pofr 
«086  of  placing  England  once  more  under  the  dominion  of  the  holy  see. 
The  fears  of  Sie  people  were  excited  to  lite  highest  pitch  by  the  birth 
of  a  Prince  of  Wales ;  and  all  ranks  uniting  with  the  clergy  and  nobility, 
WiLUAMy  prince  of  Orange,  who  had  manned  the  Princess  Mart,  was 
inrited  to  JBnglaad  to  defend  the  Protestant  cause«  On  the  5th  of  No* 
Tember,  the  }>rince  landed  at  Torbay  with  an  armament ;  soon  ate 
which,  the  chief  persons  in  the  kingdom  flocked  to  his  standard,  and 
-^e  troops  of  James  went  oyer  to  him*  His  majesty  himself,  deserted 
on  all  hands,  made  his  escape  to  France,  leaving  the  crown,  without  a 
struggle,  in  the  hands  of  his  son-in-law. 

GENSALOOT  OP  THE  HOUSBS  OF  ORANGE  AND  BRtTNBWICK. 

84.  Jamss  I.,  b.  1566 ;  k.  Gr.  B.  1603;  d.  1625. 

t  ^ ^ 

t  EOxdbetk,  b.  1596.        85.  Chariji  I. k.  M85;  beh.  1649. 

86.  CHOtLKS  II.,        Mary,  m.  William        27.  Jaku  II.,  k.  1685 ;        BemtitUa  JlbrML 
k.  1660,  d.  1685.  II.  of  Orange,  dep.  1680 :  m.  1.  A  nne 

1641,d.je6L  kyd»i2.Marf^ 


8B.  WiLUAX  IIL,  p.  of  Oraofe,  b.  1650  —  88.  Mabt,       80.  Ann,       Jumm  Ei$Mri, 

q.  1680.  1708.  Um  Prateader. 


t  Elizabetb,  m.  Wederick  V.,  elect,  pal.,  1613.  d.  1661. 


AfMo,  dec  heireea  to  tbrone.  1700,  m.  Ernut  jaugn»tu$,  el.  of  BanoTar.  1858^  d.  1314. 

HOUSE  OF  RANOVEH. 
30.  GBoa«iI.,k.l714. 

HovsB  OF  Orahoe. — The  bloodless  revolotion  of  1688  established 
tfie  grreat  principle,  that  "when  a  government,  by  its  aggravated  abuses, 
has  ceased  to  command  the  support  of  the  peopfe  and  to  be  an  instni- 
tnent  of  good,  it  is  no  longer  entitled  to  obedience.*'  The  accession  of 
William  terminated  the  persecution  in  Scotland;  the  Piesbyterisn 
church  was  established  by  law ;  and,  excepting  among  ^e  Highland 
clans,  who  made  some  resistance  under  Viscount  Dundee,  the  new 
{^vemment  was  at  first  very  popular.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Catfiolu* 
in  Ireland  made  common  cause  with  the  deposed  monarch,  who  landed 
in  that  country  in  the  spring  of  1689,  and  soon  found  himself  at  ths 
head  of  a  large  but  undisciplined  army.  He  was  defeated  by  his 
antagonist  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  immediately  returned  to 
France ;  while  his  adherents  acceded  to  the  new  order  of  things  by  the 
treaty  of  Limerick,  siened  soon  ai]ter.  William's  great  operations  against 
Louis  XIV.  prevented  him,  had  he  been  so  disposed,  from  impeding  the 
liberal  measores  of  Parliament,  and  tiie  TVi^tmalJitd  was  accordingly 


A»»» 


Tvw  perpetrated  in  the  Highland*  on  the  dan  of  Macdonald  of  GIenco% 
Irom  which  the  soreieign  was  neTer  able  altogether  to  clear  himeelf; 
and  the  affections  of  the  Scotdah  pM^ople  were  mther  alienated  by  th» 
obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  their  conuneice  at  the  instigation  <n  th0 
JEUiglish  merchants,  particiuarly  in  regard  to  an  expedition  fitted  out  t^ 
coloniae  the.  isthmiis  of  Darien,  in  which  many  hundred  persons  lost 
their  Utos,  and  a  large  capital  was  irrecoverably  lost,  1699.  The  Jac<^ 
bite  party  consetiuently  became  strong  in  Scotland,  while  not  a  little 
dissatisfaction  prevailed  in  the  south;  and,  though  the  peace  of  Rya- 
wick,  1697,  enabled  the  king  to  spezid  the  remamder  of  his  days  iu 
peace,  he  was  subjected  to  much  domestio  inquietude. 

FRANCE. 

On  the  death  of  Henry  IV,  in  1610,  the  crown  of  France  descendefl 
to  his  son  Louis  XUL,  a  minor,  under  the  regency  of  the  queen,  Maiy 
of  Medici.  In  October  1614,  the  prince  was  declared  to  be  of  age ;  and 
in  the  year  following,  he  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Philip  III.  of  Spain. 
Sully  having  retired,  an  Italian  named  Concini,  a  creature  of  the  queen- 
mother,  nossessed  the  direction  of  affairs.  The  nobility,  disgusted  by 
his  insolence,  began  a  civil  war,  headed  by  the  Prince  of  Conde,  bat 
were  appeased  by  concessions,  1615.  The  kin^  himself,  become  im- 
patient of  the  rule  of  his  parent  and  the  favourite,  hj  the  advice  of  • 
young  courtier  named  Luines,  procared  his  assassination ;  his  wife  wAs 
condemned  to  death  on  a  charge  of  magic ;  and  the  queerhdowager  ww 
sent  to  Blois  under  arrest,  1617.  Louis,  who,  during  the  whole  of  his 
reign,  was  altogether  incapable  of  conducting  affairs,  now  became  *» 

'  passive  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Luines,  who  was  raised  to  the 
highest  rank  and  offices  in  tiie  state. 

RicHKLUcu^— Some  years  after,  Mary  escaped  from  Blois,  and  beilig 
.mpported  by  the  Duke  of  Enemon  and  other  nobles,  a  civil  war  broke 
out;  but  it  was  composed  by  the  mediation  of  Armand  du  Plessis« 
.  bishop  of  L»pon,  known  afterwards  as  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  effected 
a  reconciliation  between  Louis  and  his  mother.    In  1620,  an  attempt 

.  having  been  made  to  invade  the  liberties  of  the  Protestants,  they  flew 
to  arms ;  and  in  the  hostilities  that  followed,  Luines,  now  Oonstablet 
lost  his  life,  when  a  peace  was  concluded,  confirming  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  1693.  The  haughty.  Richelieu  now  became  prime-minister* 
and  soon  displayed  the  possession  of  abilities  of  the  highest  order,  with 
an  unscrupulous  perseverance  in  the  prosecution  of  his  designs.  Theie 
were  tiiree  parties  whom  he  resolved  to  humble; — the  nobility,  tiie 
Huguenots,  and  the  house  of  Austria.  With  these  views,  he  concluded 
a  marriage  between  Charles,  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  king's  sister« 
Henrietta  and  effected  an  alliance  between  the  two  monarchs  and  Hol- 
land. A  war  with  Spain  was  the  consequence,  1625,  which,  howereTf 
,led  to  no  important  results.    The  Protestants  having  rebelled,  he  laid 

'.  siege  to  Rochelle,  their  great  stronghold,  which  was  forced  to  surrender* 
1628;  and  they  were  eventually  compelled  to  yield  all  their  fortified 
towns. 
The  French  dissenters  were  now  effectuaUy  subdued,  and  Hie  wh(^ 

i  iffiMC^"'  .brong^  under  tbe  oopreme  authority  of  ihe  cro^    Ricbeliikie 
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(Sweden,  and  aided  tSie  German  Protestants  against  Aastria;  att^ekei 
the  latter  power  in  Italy;  and  assiMed  in  te-estaUisyng  the  indepea^ 
/'4ence  of  Portugal.    Bnt  fai^  an^bftien  was  of  an  ezahed  kind :  to  hiiii 
I  France  was  indebted  for  the  establishment  of  tiie  Jeadtmy;  he  libeMdl| 
I  encouraged  literatare  and  tiie  artis,  and  proftfOfled  the  renTsd  of  naionu 
^  commercse,  ruined  by.  two  centuries  of  domestic  war.    In  spite  oftfl 
enemies,  tiie  cardinal  retained  the  administration  of  affairs  till  his  dea^ 
1642,  at  the  very  time  when  ^  combined  forces  of  Sweden  and  Franct 
l&ad  utterly  humbled  the  pride  of  the  houde'  of  Austria.    Louis  XM 
'Hied  a  few  months  after. 

Mazarih  A5D  THE  Fronde. — The  subtle  policy  of  the  Italian  Mazarii 

•oeceeded  the  energetic  rule  of  Richelieu,  and  was  continued  during  ths 

minority  of  the  young  king,  Louis  XIV.,  1643.    The  new  minister  had 

<tiie  satisfaction  of  concludinff  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  wliich  tenni* 

jMted  the  thirty  years'  war,  France  gaining  thereby  several  importaqk 

acquisitions,  1648.    The  early  part  of  this  reign  was  however  distoibed 

.)by  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde,  as  they  were  called,  headed  by  the  Cai- 

.  4inal  de  Retz.    A  war  was  begun  against  the  minister,  while  the  rebeli 

jMToelaimed  their  unbroken  attachment  to  the  crown.    These  disordera, 

;  which  served  only  to  embroil  the  nation,  without  leading  to  any  decisive 

.fesult,  were  terminated  by  the  king's  majority,  1653;  and  during  the 

.nine  succeeding  years,  Mazarin's  attention  to  the  finances  preparS  the 

w^  for  great  military  exertions. 

..    The  Spaniards,  in  the  war  terminating  1648,  had  been  severely 

(defeated  at  Rocroi  by  the  Duke  d'ISnghien,  and  near  Gibraltar  by  the 

.French  fleet  under  the  Duke  de  Breze ;  besides  which  they  lost  many 

•  strong  places.    But  they  did  not  accede  to  the  treaty  of  Westphalia, 

«&d  the  war  still  continued  in  the  Low  Countries,  Turenne  eommandliv 

,  the  French  troops,  while  the  Prince  of  Conde,  who  had  been  exilw 

^  during  the  late  troubles,  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Spaniards.    At  Arras 

and  yjilenciennes,  the  talents  of  the  rivals  were  alike  conspicuous,  1656i 

I  Mazarin  now  formed  an  alliance  with  Cromwell,  and  Turenne  ^n^ 

!  the  famous  victory  of  Dunes,  1658.    This  led  to  a  pacification  in  tlie 

^nst^ng  year,  known  as  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  by  which  Francs 

gained  Artois,  RoussUlon,  part  of  Flanders,  Hainault,  and  Luxeai- 

' jSourg;  Louis  at  the  same  time  married  the  Infanta  Maria  Theresa,  a^ 

agreed  to  pardon  Conde. 

'  ^^  In  1667,  six  years  after  the  death  of  Mazarin,  he^n  those  amea- 
aicins  which  alarmed  all  Europe.  In  1657,  that  minister  had  made  sa 
,  unsuccessful  attempt  to  get  Louis  elected  emperor,  which  led  to  a  lon^ 
;  and  bitter  animosity  between  Leopold  and  the  French  king.  The 
^xoinister,  Colbert,  had  largely  multiplied  the  resources  of  Hre  coantiirt 
.and  the  war  department  was  systematized  and  brought  to  a  ht^  ststo 
,  of  efficiency  by  Louvois.  On  the  d^th  of  Phitip  IV.  of  Spain,  Lofds 
^d  claijn.to  the  duchy  of  Brabant  in  ri^ht  of  ids  wife,  and  entered 

1  led  to  1     " 


^  ^ers  with  4p,000  men.  His  jsuccess  led  to  a  tri]^le  alliance  between 
!^ritaip,.^.Wjeden,  and  Holland,  which  compelled  him  to  accede  to  ^e 

treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  1668 ;  but  having  resolved  to  revenge  himself 
,jm  HolJb^nd,  he  succeeded  in  bieaki^  up .  the  confederacy,  by  Mcuntt 
i.ihe  alliance  of  Charles  H.    Under  me  most  frivolous  pretences,  bota 

monaxchs  declared  war  against  the  tJnited  PiOviluSiMi,  1^;  a  eonJiiii^d 
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invaded  the  fientiers  widi  •»  aimy  ef  199^000  men.  The  Diiteh  de^ 
IbBimiBed  to  make  a  yigoroua  lesifttanoe :  tiie  Prince  of  Orange  wa4$ 
j^aced  at  the  head  of  the  land  foieea,  and  ^  gallant  De  Rayt^  comn 
Sianded.  130  ahip9« 

The  hostile  fleeta  cane  ia  aight  of  each  etiier  in  SoatinraM  B«f, 
whece  a  despeiate  engaceneat  ivaa  fong^  whh  ne  deciaiTe  adrutfaga 
to  either  party.  The  French  anny*  howevctr«  commanded  under  LoQi% 
by  Turenne,  Conde,  and  Loxemboofgy  was  mote  aueceaaful.  Havioff 
passed  the  Rhine,  Nlmeffuen  and  Utiecht  opened  their  gates,  and  aS 
^e  proTinces,  except  Holland  and  Zealand,  were  forced  to  sobmitk 
The  former  broke  down  the  sluices  and  laid  the  country  under  watw  I 
l^e  Prince  of  Orange  was  declared  stadtholder;  and  all  idea  of  aubnisf 

2 ion  was  abandoned.  The  prospects  of  the  Dutch  now  began  t^ 
righten.  The  combined  fleets  were  driven  from  the  coast  of  HollaaA 
(y  violent  storms,  and  three  naval  actions,  vigorously  coptested^  teriyuf) 
nated  rather  in  favour  of  De  Rujter  and  Van  Tromp«  In  the  meai| 
lime,  the  troops  of  the  empire  having  united  with  the  rrince  of  OrwgDg 
ihe  electorate  of  Cologne  was  conquered;  and  the  communicatioil 
between  France  and  Holland  being  thus  cut  off,  Louis  was  f<»eed  t% 
recall  his  army  and  s^andon  his  conquests,  1673.  The  King  of  Spain 
Yiow  declared  war  against  France,  and  Charles  H.,  unable  to  get  8«|m 
plies  from  his  parliament,  made  peace  with  the  United  Provinces*  Fivg 
bloody  but  indecisive  campaigns  followed ;  the  preponderance  of  siusesiin 
by  land,  however,  lay  on  the  side  of  the  French,  while  the  Dutol^'  ai^ 
Spanish  fleets  were  defeated  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  peace  of  Nime- 
guen  put  an  end  to  the  contest,  Lom^  obtaining  Franche-Comte  and 
sixteen  fortresses  in  the  Low  Countries,  1678. 

Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  1685.-^The  ehamcteV  of  th^ 
French  monarch  was  essentially  absolute.  His  fovourite  expression  waa, 
•*  I  am  Ae  state ;"  and,  on  this  principle,  having  determined  that  nothing 
should  oppose  his  supreme  authority,  he  stript  the  parliament  of  theic 
privileges,  and  regarded  the  body  of  the  nation  as  the  mere  instruments 
0f  his  ambition.  He  hated  the  Protestants  from  religious  bkrotiy,  but 
stall  more  because  he  regarded  them  as  rebellious  subjects,  ^fluenced 
hf  these  motives,  and  instigatied  by  Louvois,  Madame  de  Maintenopi 
lAiom  he  had  privately  married,  and  the  Jesuits,  he  resolved  on  tbe 
iricked  and  disastrous  measure  of  revoking  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  This 
net,  by  proscribing  Protestantidm  in  France,  dleprived  that  country  of 
tbousanas  of  its  most  industrious  and  enterprising  subjects,  and  produced 
Mieral  Maim  throughout  Europe^  Children  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  b  j 
Spostatizing,  were  declared  inoepend'ent  of  their  parents ;  military  exeeai 
ffons  were  einployed  to  enforce  uniformity  of  worship ;  voluntary  exile  was 
f  lohibited ;  and  the  declaration  of  the  illegality  of  Protestant  mairiagea 
tendered  the  issue  iftegilimate. 

CoNsscrmENCBS.— The  terrible  efltets  of  this  nee^ur6  are  not  easfly  described; 
snd  they  lire  such  as  France  nm  never  recoverad.  Befoare  the  revboation,  fh>fB 
UiOOO  to  15,000  persoae  had  removed  to  the  oonHneroni  siHes'nf  Hsmbaig(8nd 
Amsterdamt  most  of  whom  were  wealthy  and  respectable,  and  eoffaged  m 
eommenee.  But  .^s  number  of  refiigees  was  atarroipgly  uuveasied  b^  !ne  recal^ 
4f  the  edict.  Wftbin  i^  few  years,  nearly  one  million  ot  individuals  went  into 
eldl9 ;  in  one  Wesson,  ^  Prince  oJF  Orange  taieed  three  regiments  and  mamiecl 
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«teriuig  of  property  left  tb9  oottstrjr ;  and,  in  the  loss  of  ber  active  and  enter- 
mmng  population,  France  suffered  the  worst  consequences  of  civil  war.  In  the 
Sourse  of  five  years,  the  inhabitants  of  Tours  had  dwindled  away  from  eighty 
to  ttufty  thousand.  The  silk  manufacturers,  so  hospitably  received  in  England, 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  ^eat  works  of  Spitalfields ;  and  Picardy  Piice  in- 
£dii)i>is|g^  styi  marks  the  me  «f  tlie  heMnn  th«»  established. 

'  Louis  was  at  this  time  the  most  powerfal  prince  in  Europe,  and  the 
necessity  of  restraining  his  encroachments  was  felt  by  every  sorroundingl 
state.  The  Grand  Alliance  of  168&,  the  result  of  the  deration  of  WiW 
Kam  of  Orange  to  the  English  throne,  included  the  Emperor,  Holland« 
Spain,  the  northern  powers,  and  Savoy.  The  French  king  sent  two. 
large  armies  into  Flanders  i  a  third  was  opposed  to  the  Spaniards  in 
Catalonia;  reinforcements  were  given  to  James  11.  in  Ireland ;  while  his 
troops  in  Germany  perpetrated  one  of  the  most  barbarous  deeds  on 
fecord,  in  the  wanton  destruction  of  the  Palatinate.  In  1691,  his  fleet 
defeated  the  combined  English  and  Dutch  off  Beachy-head ;  hat  ths 
eonquerors  in  their  turn  were  vanquished  near  La  Hogue  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  The  forces  of  the  allies,  commanded  by  the  King  of  England, 
Were  worsted  by  Luxembourg  at  Landen,  lb93 ;  while  Catinat  overthrew 
file  Duke  of  Savoy  near  the  river  Cisola.  Meanwhile,  the  resonices 
•f  France  were  becoming  exhausted ;  agrieulture  and  commerce  lan- 
guished ;  and  the  two  following  campaigns  were  indecisive.  All  parties 
Deing  now  ttred  of  hostilities,  ^e  treaty  of  Ryswick  was  at  lengdi  co»- 
eh^ed,  Louis  acknowledging  the  title  of  William  IIL,  and  restoring  his 
principal  conquests,  1697. 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL 

Spain. — ^Philip  III.,  1598,  was  not  destitute  of  amiable  qualities,  but 
he  was  excessively  indolent,  and  fully  equalled  his  father  in  intolerancs. 
The  chief  circumstances  of  his  reign  were  the  virtual  recognition  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  Provinces  by  a  truce  of  twelve  years,  1609, 
and  the  expulsion  o£  the  Moors  from  Spain.  The  former  event  was 
brought  about  not  less  by  the  heroic  resistance  of  the  Netherlanders,  than 
by  the  absolute  exhaustion  of  his  resources.  As  if  desirous  of  consum- 
mating the  ruin  of  his  kingdom,  he  yielded  so  far  to  the  Inquisition  and 
the  advice  of  his  feeble  and  bigoted  minister,  the  puke  of  Lenna,  as  to 
issue  an  edict  commanding  afl  his  Mohammedan  subjects  to  leave  it 
Within  thirty  days,  1610.  The  Moors,  in  despair,  flew  to  arms ;  they 
were  subdued,  and  a  million  of  industrious  subjects  driven  into  exile. 

PniLiP  IV.,  1621,  possessed  even  less  energy  than  his  predecessor, 
and  was  entirely  controlled  by  his  minister  Olivarez,  a  man  of  some 
ability,  but  conceited  and  ambitious.  While  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try were  daily  declining,  and  agriculture  and  trade  suffered  from  exces- 
sive imposts,  this  politician  resolved  upon  plunging  into  war,  notwith- 
standing the  discontent  of  all  classes  of  the  people.  His  intrigues  were 
among  the  causes  which  led  to  the  sangtuns^  contests  in  Germany  ter- 
minated by  the  tieaty  of  Wes^halia,  tand  to  the  struggle  with  Fiancer 
fill  the  peace  of  the  Pyreiiees,  ten  years  later.  All  his  measures  were 
eminently  dlitastrous.  The  English  took  Jamaica  and  Dunkirk ;  while 
ihe  French  signally  defeated  his  forces  on  the  plains  of  RocroL  A  dan- 
gerous insurrection  in  Catalonia  ws^  followed  in  1640  by  the  revolt  of 
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PiOfte||8l*  III  CAttWCftniM  01  wabf  •▼uioM  H■WMMniin^  HW^Mltl^ 
became  so  poor  th«it  ttie  goTemiBMnt  WBa  eompelled  to  b««»  i«coane  to 
eopper  money,  to  which  a  valae  was  attached  equal  to  that  of  silyer.  Ta 
eompbte  the  hmniliation  of  Pfailipy  the  independeiioe  of  Holland  was 
lally  acknowledged,  1643, 

PoRTtTGAL. — ^The  reyolntion  which  restored  the  independence  of  Por- 
tugal was  brought  about  mainly  by  the  weakness  of  Snadn.  The  people 
hiS  lone  been  ezaspeiated  by  the  despotism  of  their  toieign  rulers ;  tha 
want  ot  troops  had  compelled  OliTaiez  to  withdraw  great  part  of  the 
^rarriaon  from  Lisbon;  and  the  country  at  large  was  occupied  by  a  very 
•mall  foece. .  When  the  revolt  took  place  in  Catalonia,  orders  came  from 
Jtf  adrid  for  the  Portuguese  nobility  to  take  arms  for  its  suppression.  But 
a  plot  which  had  long  existed  now  broke  out.  The  conspirators,  headed 
by  the  Ardibishop  of  Lisbon,  met  in  secret,  and  resolved  on  the  elevar 
;kion  of  their  legitimato  prin<^,  the  duke  of  Braganza,  to  the  throne.  He 
5ivas  accozdingiy  proclaimed  king  by  the  title  of  John  IV.,  1640,  the 
."Whole  nation  at  once  eagerly  acknowledginfir  him.  A  similar  revolution 
was  accomplished  with  equal  facility  in  all  the  colonies  in  India  and 
Africa. 

The  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  1659,  left  Spain  free  to  attempt  the  reeo* 
Tery  of  Portogal,  which  was  obliged  to  form  a  defensive  alliance  witii 
£ngland.  Alphonso  VI.  had  succeeded  his  father  in  1656,  and  strengtii* 
en^  his  position  by  marrying  his  sister,  the  Infanta  Catherine,  to  Charlee 
the  Second.  France  also  €3t  it  to  be  her  int^est  to  support  tiie  cause 
of  the  Portoguese  affainst  Spain.  In  the  course  of  the  war,  which  was 
Tigoronsly  conducted  on  both  sides,  Alphonso  was  forced  to  abdicate  in 
favour  ojF  his  brother,  Petkr  II.,  who  immediately  concluded  a  peace 
with  the  Spanish  monarch,  by  which  the  independence  of  his  own  coun- 
try  was  acknowledged,  1668.  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  was  succeeded  by 
his  infant  son,  Charles  II.,  in  1665,  the  queen-mother  being  appoint^ 
reffent.  During  this  reign,  the  same  vicious  administration  prevailed 
which  had  already  been  so  disastrous  to  the  nation ;  its  internal  afifaira 
were  reduced  to  the  most  miserable  condition,  and  its  arms  abroad 
were  exposed  to  continual  reverses*  Three  successive  wars  with  France 
ended  severally  in  the  treaties  of  Aix-larChapelle,  1668 ;  Nimegnen^ 
1678;  and  Ryswick,  1697,  at  each  of  which  Spain  was  compelled  to 
resign  some  portion  of  her  territories  in  Flanders  to  her  powerful  and 
ambitious  neighbour. 

ITALIAN  PENINSULA. 

The  Reformation  entirely  destroyed  the  political  importance  of  Italy, 
TTie  Pope  was  no  longer  a  sovereign  whose  alliance  could  turn  the  fate 
of  a  campaign ;  and  Spain,  mistress  of  the  Two  Sicilies  and  of  the  Mi- 
lanese, dictated  to  the  other  petty  states  of  the  peninsula.  In  1647, 
Naples  was  tiie  scene  of  a  remarkable  event.  It  was  governed  by  depu- 
ties appointed  by  the  court  of  Madrid,  whose  cruelties  and  extortions  at 
length  drove  the  people  to  insurrection.  A  fisherman,  named  Massa- 
niello,  who  put  himself  at  their  head,  was  raised  to  the  supreme  power; 
but,  intoxicated  or  maddened  by  his  elevation,  he  indulged  in  such  ex- 
eesses  as  led  to  his  speedy  abandonment  by  his  own  partisans,  and  he 
was  assassiaated  by  the  viceroy's  orders.    The  Neapolitans  then  placed 
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jwat  vmiK  the  sioleelioB  of  tiM  DuIcb  of  Om«e,  iHio  wn  nil 
avpflUad  wtthiNit  diffiott%.  Similftr  emises  led  to  a  id)e11ioii  at  Mesnni 
an  1674,  the  oitiaewi  pToclaiaiiBg  Loom  XIV.  kmg  of  Sicily.  A  navd 
mir  followed  in  the  MeditemneaB;  Imt,  by  the  treaty  of  Nimegaeoi 
I6789  the  Meeeeneee  were  abandoned  to  the  meiey  of  their  former  ma» 


ViiricK. — hi  1634,  a  law  was  pasaed  in  this  lepublic,  bestowing  M 
^clostTe  jurisdiction  oyer  patricians,  in  criminal  matters,  on  the  Couaoi 
^Ten.  The  senate  made  a  Tifforoiis  resistance  to  the  claims  of  Paul 
v.,  by  fdbidding  the  erection  of  additional  monasteries,  or  the  alienate 
of  property  for  spiritaal  purposes  without  the  consent  of  gov^nmeiit| 
Ihtiy  also  saecessfiill^  Tindicated  their  soyere^ty  over  the  Adriatioi 
llrhieht  witii  the  conmvance  of  Austria,  had  been  imested  by  Dalmadas 
pirates.  In  the  latter  half  of  this  century,  the  republic  earned  on  twe 
iwars  with  Turkey.  The  first,  in  Candia,  was  protracted  tweuTr^vs 
rears,  and  closed  in  1669  by  the  capitulation  of  the  chief  city,  after  a 
keroie  tesistanoe,  and  the  loss  of  the  island.  In  the  second  contest,  how& 
•vor,  eommoidng  in  1684,  the  commonwealth  reconquered  the  Morea; 
and  in  1699,  that  proyince,  with  the  isles  of  Effina  and  Santa  MauT8| 
and  se^ral  fortresses  in  Dalmatia,  were  secured  to  her  by  the  peace  of 
Oarlowitz.  But  the  resources  of  Venice  were  exhausted,  and  the  affe^ 
60BS  of  the  Greeks  alienated  by  an  unseasonable  zeal  a|^nst  the  Eastern 
lAitirch.  The  Turks  took  advantage  of  the  dissatisfaction  thus  ^feated) 
■ad  a  war  compienced  in  1715,  ei^ing  with  the  peace  of  Passaiowitii 
1718,  whereby  Greece  once  moie  returned  to  its  Mc^ammedan  masterB. 

GERMANY. 

Rudolph  n.  was  succeeded,  in  1613,  by  his  brother  Matthias,  whe 
kad  already  obtained  the  soverei|rnty  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  Thil 
prince  had  hitherto  favoured  the  Lutherans ;  but  the  liberal  spirit  mno^ 
rated  by  their  principles  being  opposed  to  the  despotic  maxims  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  he  now  resolved  to  curb  them;  and,  with  this  view,  a 
nmily  compact  was  formed  with  Spain,  while  his  cousin  Ferdinand, 
Duke  of  Styria,  was  chosen  successor  to  the  crowns  of  Hungary  aod 
Bohemia.  The  subjects  of  the  latter  were  soon  in  open  insurrectioQ,  ia 
consequence  of  the  intolerant  proceedings  of  the  Bishop  of  Prague,  who 
had  demolished  several  Protestant  places  of  worship;  and  a  general 
feeling  of  distrust  was  excited  throughout  Germany.  This  was  the  com- 
•mencement  of  a  sanguinary  and  protracted  conflict. 

Thibtt  Years*  War. — Ferdiitand  II.  succeeded  Matthias  in  ths 
imperial  dignity,  1619.  The  Bohemians,  however,  having  been  refused 
tetisfaction  for  the  outrages  committed  on  their  churches,  declared  their 
crown  vacant,  and  offered  it  to  Frederick  V.,  elector-palatine,  who,  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  his  father-in-law,  James  I.  of  England,  agreed  to 
accept  iu  He  was  supported  by  most  of  the  Protestant  princes  of  the 
empire,  hj  a  body  of  British  and  Dutch  auxiliaries,  and  by  Bethlehem 
Gabor,  prmoe  of  Transylvania;  while  the  Catholic  electors  and  the  King 
of  Spain  were  ranged  on  the  side  of  Ferdinand.  Spinola,  then  com- 
manoing  the  Spanish  forces  in  the  Low  Countries,  ied  24,000  men  into 
die  palatinate ;  and  Frederick  himself  was  defeated  at  the  White  Moon* 
tain,  near  Prague,  by  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  1630.    He  and  hb  adhemtt 
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were  put  to  the  ban  (d  the  empire ;  and  his  domiwiomi  h»Ting-  bee*  e»« 
^ely  overrun  by  Count  Tilly,  the  Bnvnziaa  prinee  leeeiTed  the  dilfubf 
of  elector.  Another  Protestant  confedeiaeyf  1696«  at  the  head  of  wUek 
was  Christian  lY.  of  Denmark,  having  in  view  the  restofaticm  of  th« 
palatinate,  was  equally  unfortunate.  &  two  successive  campaigns,  th» 
imperial  troops,  led  by  Tilly  and  Wallenstein,  were  everywhere  tdiuomh- 
^nt;  Christian  was  driven  into  his  hereditary  dominions,  and  forcea  to 
sue  for  peace,  1629. 

The  emperor,  flushed  with  success,  now  conceived  that  he  had  found 
lb  favourable  opportunity  for  reducing  the  German  princes  to  the  condi* 
tlon  of  nobles  m  other  countries ;  but  he  resolved  to  begin  with  the  Pxo-> 
lestants.  He  accordingly  abolished  the  exercise  of  their  religion  iat 
Bohemia,  exiled  or  put  to  death  their  leaders,  confiscating  their  property  $ 
lieven  hundred  noble  fEunilies  were  proscribeid,  while  the  common  people 
were  forced  to  conform  to  the  Romish  worship.  In  Germany,  howeverfr 
he  proceeded  more  cautiously.  He  began  by  excluding  the  CalvinistSf 
finom  the  benefits  of  the  general  toleration  formerly  granted,  and  passed 
an  edict  commanding  the  restoration  of  the  church  lands  seized  by  th« 
•Protestant  princes  subsequently  to  the  treaty  of  Passau.  Even  thst 
Catholic  electors  opposed  the  execution  of  this  edict,  having  themselves 
also  obtained  no  small  amount  of  ecclesiastical  property ;  and  the  die^ 
held  at  Ratisbon  insisted  that  the  emperor  shoula  reduce  his  army  and 
dismiss  his  commander  Wallenstein,  who  had  become  hateful  by  hia 
arrogance  and  the  disorders  of  his  troops. 

Meanwhile,  the  Protestants  had  formed  a  secret  alliance  with  Gustar- 
Yus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  who  resolved  to  take  up  arms  in  defence 
of  religious  toleration,  1630.  Cardinal  Richelieu  engaged  to  furnish 
him  with  an  annual  subsidy  of  1,300,000  livres;  he  was  joined  by  6000 
men  under  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton;  and  numerous  volunteers  from 
Britain  repaired  to  his  standard.  On  the  first  appearance  of  Gustavus  id 
Pomerania,  the  Protestant  princes  hesitated  to  join  him ;  but  the  energy 
and  success  of  his  operations  speedily  secured  their  adherence.  In  &9 
course  of  eight  months,  he  had  taken  eighty  fortified  places ;  and,  being, 
joined  by  the  troops  of  Saxony,  he  advanced  towards  Leipsic,  and  pref 
pared  to  encounter  the  imperialists  under  Tilly.  The  hostile  armies 
met  on  the  7th  December  1631 ;  the  battle  was  long  and  obstinately 
contested ;  but  at  length  the  skill  of  the  Swedish  monarch  and  the  valour 
of  his  soldiers  gained  a  complete  victory^  The  whole  country  was  now 
rapidly  overrun :  Tilly,  disputing  the  passa^  of  the  Leeh,  was  killed, 
163p;  and  Gustavus  entered  Munich  in  triumph.  Wallenstein  was 
again  nut  at  the  head  of  the  imperial  forces ;  he  succeeded  in  recovering 
fteveral  places  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  eventually  engaged  Gustavus  al 
Lutzen,  where  the  Swedes  gained  another  victory,  too  dearly  bought 
with  the  life  of  their  heroic  sovereign,  1632. 

.  Notwithstanding  the  dismay  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Gustavus,  th# 
contest  continued  to  be  prosecuted  with  vigour  till  1634,  when  the  severe^ 
defeat  of  the  Swedes  at  Nordlingen  revived  the  hopes  of  Austria.  The 
German  princes  now  made  a  separate  treaW  with  Ferdinand,  in  which 
he  departed  fro^  his  former  demands  as  to  the  church  property ;  and  the 
Weight  of  the  war  fell  upon  the  Swedes  and  French.  FKRDiNANn  III* 
Succeeded  his  father  in  1637 ;  and,  though  naturally  a  wise  and  temper- 
ate prince,  he  felt  himself  under  the  necessity  of  pursuii^  the  same 
'*         35*  -      -.i    •■•.  -  •/ 
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fiiief .  In  tbe  iam  Msminf  mm^ipmi  the  foitaiie  tsi  War  was  te 
/oUadly  ftgaioBt  tiM  iaq»enab^B$  aad  ia  1641,  ito  SirodMh  genenJ^ 
Bniet,  ^had  nearlf  taken  the  eBq>«ror  prisoiier  while  hddkig  a  diet  at 
fotisboiu  Feidioaiid^e  aieoies  ware  defeated  one  aftor  amo&er;  Ims 
iuxalj  were  fiiiced  to  iae  £rnii  Vieana;  aad  at  length  the  Tictory  ef 
Sbtounerhauaen,  gained  by  Tarenne  and  Yntn^l,  eonpdled  fain  ta 
lUnk  teriooi^y  cf  terminatiDf  Ike  conteet  This  was  finaUy  btonglll 
al»oat  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  1648,  which  secured  some  impor^Mt 
advantages  to  France  and  Sweden.  By  lliia  celebrated  treaty,  tha  Ln^ 
tkeiana  utd  Catholics  waie  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality ;  six  Pin» 
teatants  wwa  to  be  admitted  into  the  Aalic  Ooancil,  and  equal  sumbeia 
af  each  party  were  to  be  summoned  to  the  diet  and  to  have  seats  in  lim 
imnadai  Chamber. 

The  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  was  spent  in  tranquUlity ;  lua 
death  took  piaee  in  1657.  His  son,  LbopoiiD  I.,  had  been  proclaimed 
King  of  Hungary  in  1655;  of  Bohemia  in  1657 ;  and  notwithstanding 
Ike  rivalry  of  Louis  XIV.,  waa  <^osen  emperor  in  1659.  The  Tmk8» 
hariag  made  an  inroad  into  the  former  country,  were  defeated,  and  a 
araee  of  twenty  years  conduded.  But  the  intderanee  of  the  Anatriaa 
aoort  conMantly  furnished  matter  of  irritation  to  the  Hungarians ;  andt 
in  1683,  the  malcoiuiients  brc^e  out  into  open  insunection,  under  Count 
Tekeli,  whose  father  had  previously  been  executed  for  a  conspiiaejv 
along  with  some  other  noUamen.  The  rebel  was  immediately  aeknen^ 
ledged  by  the  Porte  as  Prince  of  Hungary^  trifoutaury  to  the  sultan  ;  andt 
lagardless  of  the  truce,  the  vizier  joined  him  wi^  an  army  of  160,000 
men.*  Tfaie  confederates,  having  defeated  the  imperial  troopa  near 
jRaab,  advanced  to  Vienna,  which  was  invested  on  the  16th  July  1683; 
a  long  and  desperate  siege  was  nearly  tenninated  by  ite  loi^  when  at 
length  the  Poles,  under  John  Sobieski,  appeaiad  for  its  deliverana^ 
On  the  13th  September,  the  Turks  were  defeated  under  the  walls  a(  tits 
«ity ;  two  or  three  well-fought  campaigns  diove  them  out  <^  Hnngaiy; 
and,  with  the  view  of  humbling  the  nohili^  of  that  country,  tha  crowv 
was  declared  no  longer  elective,  but  hereiditsnry  in  the  house  of  Ana^ 
tria,  Joseph,  Leopold's  son,  being  ordained  king,  1687.  The  Turidak 
aontest  was  at  length  concluded,  s^r  a  oomplete  victory  gained  by 
Prince  Eugene  near  Zenta,  by  the  peace  of  Carlowite,  1697. 

During  this  century  Leopold  took  part  in  two  wars  against  Looia 
XIV.,  which  have  already  been  noticeid  under  the  head  FaANca.  The 
last  ef  these,  disgraced  by  tiie  most  atrocious  cruelty  oh  the  part  of  the 
French  generals,  was  ^aded  by  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  1697.  'Hie  reiga 
of  this  em^erot  was  signalized  by  the  establishment  of  a  ninth  electorate 
in  favour  of  Ernest  Augostus,  duke  of  Branswick  and  Luneborg,  who 
became  the  first  Elector  of  Hanover,  1693;  and  by  the  assumption  ni 
the  regal  title  by  Frederick,  elector  of  Brandenburg  and  Duke  of  Praa- 
m,  in  1701.  A  permanent  diet  was  also  establfeihed,  attended  not  by 
the  ^eotors  in  person  bat  by  dieir  representatives. 

HOLLAND. 

After  the  battle  of  Tumhout,  Philip  IL,  who  had  begun  to  suspeettha 
hopelessness  of  the  contest,  transferred  the  sovereignty  of  the  Low 


I  « It  fame  to  be  kni>w|i  afteti^tfiie  that  Jipui*  Xf  V^  imitttiAg  bis  predeeeMor,  Tnntlti 
WM  tlM  Gluef  imtifaUNr  of  thu  Tiirkiali  invaMOO  of  Aiutria. 
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tClooalPte^  lo  ht9  daughter  IsabeifaL,  ftod  iier  hui^ttAd  fte  Aididoke  Al> 
JJNSft;  but,  as  the  noidiem  states  refaaed  to  aeioiowledfe  tkase  new  ral«n» 
jtbe  war  contiaued  to  be  preeeeuted  with  vigour  both  by  eea  and  land* 
Great  ]mrt  of  ^e  Portagueee  East  bsdia  trade  fell  imo  tbe  hands  of  M 
;Putoh,  who  had  bee<«Be  at  least  the  aeoond  maritixBe  state  in  Earopo. 
!Prinee  Maorioe  of  Orange,  acknowledged  to  be  the  first  captain  of  his 
49^9  defeated  the  forces  of  the  arehdoke  near  Ostend,  1600;  and  te 
mep^of  thstckyv  four  years  after,  cost  the  Spaniards  nearly  70,000  aaeii. 
<Spanola,  now  made  cominander4n-chief,  afw  two  fruitless  campafgnfy 
<ftt  length  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  eonqisesl  of  the  United  Proriaees 
AiPas  impracticable ;  and  Philip  IIL  agieed  to  sign  a  troee  of  tweln^ 
^ears>  1609. 

3tnod  of  Dort,  1618.— -The  republic  had  hardly  secured  extenud 
^eace,  ere  it  began  to  be  troubled  with  domestic  dissensions ;  religum 
aeing,  as  elsewhere  in  this  age,  the  ostensible  matter  of  dispute.  The 
lllsagreements  in  question  arose  out  of  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
4rwo  professors  of  divinity  at  Leyden,  Francis  Gomar  and  James  Armi- 
%iu8 ;  the  former  of  whom  maintained  the  tenets  of  Calvin  in  their  most 

S;oroa3  fcnrm,  while  the  latter  advocated  a  milder  system.  But  thn 
igioas  schism  was  not  unconnected  with  political  motives.  The 
Prince  of  Orange,  with  the  established  church  and  the  majority  of  the 
*  people,  were  Gomarists ;  Hie  Arminian  party  was  chiefly  supported  bj 
the  Grand  Pensioner  Bameveldt  and  the  hi^er  classes^  who  suspected 
tfie  ambitious  designs  of  Maurice;  and  both  parties  sought,  under  colour 
cf  these  poiemicaT  contests,  to  forward  their  respective  views.  Riots 
waA  disorders  broke  out  in  various  places,  and  the  Gomarists  loudly 
elamomed  for  a  national  synod  to  settle  the  differences ;  which  accord* 
-sigiy  met  at  Dort  in  November  1618.  This  body,  as  might  be  expectedi 
^ecniied  the  triumph  of  the  prince  and  his  party :  the  Arminian  preachers 
%iere  banished ;  the  patriotic  Bameveldt,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  wa$ 
thought  to  the  block,  Grotius  and  others  were  thrown  into  prison,  and 
^ehr  followers  were  in  general  treated  with  great  cruelty  and  injustice. 
-  Tbe  decisions  of  this  assembly  excited  the  utmost  horror  and  dis^sl 
throughout  Protestant  Europe ;  and  tbe  reac^on  in  Holland  itself  mi^ht 
liave  proved  fatal-  to  the  ascendency  of  Maurice,  had  not  the  resumption 
of  hostilities  with  Spain  rendered  his  military  services  indispensable  to 
^e  safety  of  the  republic,  1631.  The  prince  was  opposed  to  his  old 
iml,  Spinola,  and  conducted  the  warlike  operations  with  great  skill  till 
1^  dea&  in  1625.  Frbobrick  Henry  succeeded  to  all  his  brother's 
4Ules  and  employments,  and  commenced  his  career  by  exercising  various 
aets  of  clemency  in  favour  of  the  persecuted  Arminians,  while  he  nobly 
eastained  in  tbe  field  the  high  military  reputation  of  his  family.  Hic^ 
•aiH  William  H.,  became  stadtholder  m  1647;  and,  in  the  following 
^tear,  this  long  contest  was  brought  to  a  termination.  By  a  treaty  signed 
i(t  Mimster,  Spain  fully  recognised  the  independence  of  the  United  Pro** 
vinees,  and  abandoned  all  the  places  she  possessed  in  Brabant  and 
Flanders.  Ever  reffardfol  of  commercial  interests,  the  Dutch  insisted 
apon  closing  the  Scheldt,  by  which  Antwerp  was  rvined  and  the  conb« 
«ieice  of  the  remaining  Spanish  provinces  excluded  fiom  the  sea. 
<  After  a  brief  and  inglorious  rule,  distinguished  merely  by  an  abortive 
attempt  to  render  his  power  absolute,  William  11.  died  in  1650,  leaving 
the  ii«stQ  mtiNWt  a  sttdthoUer  and  Hie  ftsny  ^iUiout  s^ehief.   The  Bifth 
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of  a  8on  by  the  widowed  priooess,  a  week  after,  did  not  prev«it  a  reama^ 
.UoQ  of  most  of  the  aovere^pi  {krorogatiyes  by  the  people;  and  the  diitif»» 
,tion  of  the  military  force  now  devollFed  bm  the  atatee-geoeral.  AbonA 
this  time  the  English  parliament  passed  the  celebrated  Navigation  Ajb«» 
.which,  though  expressed:  in  general  ^enns,  was  epeeially  dkeeied  spinal 
the  commerce  of  Holland,  and  gave  rise  to  a  sangninary  naral  wwr  be^ 
tween  the  two  republics,  in  which  Van  Tromp  and  De  Rojrter  wers 
.compelled  to  yield  to  Blake,  Dean,  and  Monk,  16dS,  1654.  In  the  fas» 
.fication  which  followed,  the  Datch,  beatdea  consentmg  to  atrike  thek 
flag  to  the  English,  werencompeUed  to  promtae  that  ndther  the  infinA 
Prince  of  Orange  nor  any  of  hia  family  should  ever  be  ^yated  to  Hw 
dignity  of  stadtbolder.  In  1664,  after  the  restoration  of  Chailea  IL,  tfaa 
national  jealousy  of  Holland,  and  the  cupidity  of  the  moaarofa,  agaia 
plunged  the  two  countries  into  war.  The  Pensioiier  De  W^  who  now 
directed  the  afiairs  of  the  republic,  foreseeing  tiie  desi^u  of  Eng^and^ 
had  formed  an  alliance  with  France;  several  desperate  8ea<-%hts  took 
place,  with  varied  success;  in  166^  Admiral  Opdam  was  totally  de>r 
feated  by  the  Duke  of  York,  while,  in  1667,  a  Dutch  fleet  sailed  ap  Uui 
Thames,  and  burned  several  ships  of  war  at  Chatham.  The  traaftgr  of. 
Breda,  concluded  the  same  year,  at  length  terminated  this  abanrd  aa4 
fruitless  war. 

The  general  alarm  excited  by  the  invasion  of  Louis  XIV.  in  1673, 
effected  an  immediate  revolution  in  Holland.  In  a  paroxysm  of  popular 
phrensy,  the  great  and  good  De  Witt  and  his  brother  were  Uan  to  piecea^ 
and  William  IIL,  now  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  conspicuous  fear 
the  abilities  which  had  distinguished  his  race,  was  raised  to  his  fJBither'a- 
dignities,  with  even  greater  powers.  The  heroic  defence  conducted  by 
)^e  young  prince  has  already  been  noticed  under  the  head  oi  Francs* 
Peace  was  restored  by  the  treaty  of  Nimeffuen,  1678;  and,  in  1689, 
William,  who  was  nephew  of  James  U.,  and  the  husband  of  hia  dau^H 
ter  Mary,  became  King  of  England,  and  brought  the  great  resources  of 
his  new  sovereignty  to  restrain  the  renewed  encroachments  of  the  Frenck. 
monarch. 

DENMARK. 

Christian  IV.,  1588,  reigned  several  years  in  profound  tranouillity^ 
but  his  warlike  disposition  displayed  itself  in  a  contest  with  Swedea* 
about  the  right  to  the  barren  soil  of  Lapland,  1611-1613.  For  som* 
time  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  the  king  applied  his  talents  to  pr^ 
mote  the  commercial  interests  of  his  country;  but, in  1625,  he  was  iiH 
duced  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  league,  for  tha  rein* 
statement  of  the  elector-palatine.  After  some  temporary  sucK^esaes,  the 
fortune  of  war  turned  so  decidedly  against  him,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
sign  a  humiliating  peace,  1629.  During  the  course  of  hostilities  in* 
Germany,  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  certain  unfriendly 
demonstrations  on  the  part  of  this  kinff  led  to  a  contest  with  Sweden* 
In  a  naval  engagement  near  the  Isle  of  Laaland,  the  combined  Swedish 
and  Dutch  fleets  defeated  his  armament  with  great  loss,  1644;  and  next 
5pear,  after  some  farther  operations  by  land,  a  peace  was  concluded, 
exempting  Sweden  from  the  payment  of  the  Sound  dues,  and  S6earin|^ 
dttier  important  advantages  to  that  country. 
;  FaEDBaicK  IIL»  1648,  aD(p^pod  in  a  eoatat  with  Swvdan,  whose 


#0fei#gB,  Charlw  GaslaTiit,  invtded  and  0T«ixaa  fait  doBnimoiMi ;  and 
k»  was  at  length  leroedy  by  the  traaQr  of  Oop«niiag!^,  1660,  to  cede 
fUfvegBl  iiD|MHrtaDt  dwtrkta.  He  wae  eonsded  for  these  reverses  by  ail- 
9«t  of  the  three  estates  of  the  realm,  who^  in  the  same  year,  proclaimed 
turn  and  his  successors  s^wokle  soveteigas  ei  Denmark,  and  established 
Ike  fimdam^ntal  law  oi  settlement  which  still  prevails.  Grristian  V* 
flocceeded  his  fether  in  1670,  and  shorUy  after  joined  in  a  league  against 
&e  Swedes,  which  led  to  a  sanguinary  war,  the  rival  princes  frequently 
he2Mog  their  troops  in  person.  The  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  1679,  led 
to  the  re-establishikieBt  of  peace  $  and,  in  1689,  the  convention  of  Altona 
fletded  a  long-pending  dispute  between  Denmark  and  the  Duke  of  Hol» 
Mein.  During  this  reign,  a  West  India  Company  was  establi^ed,  and 
•etdements  made  in  the  West  Indies  and  Tranquebar  in  Hindostan» 
while  the  attention  of  the  monarch  to  manufactuies  and  commerce,  and 
^e  improvement  effected  by  him  in  the  condition  of  the  humbler  classes* 
eontributed  even  more  than  his  military  talents  to  render  him  the  idol 
of  his  people.  FiiEDiiju<»c  IV.,  1699,  renewed  hostilities  with  Sweden, 
which  were  brought  to  a  suocessful  close  by  the  peace  of  Stockholm, 
^1&0r'-^4he  claim  of  Denmark  to  the  sovereignty  of  Sleswick  being  ftillT 
xseognised,  and  the  right  of  exemption  from  the  Sound  dues  abandone4 
1^  the  others. 

SWEDEN. 

•  •  Charles  IX.  expired  in  1611,  leaving  the  sceptre  to  his  son,  GusTAVua 
Adolphus,  then  only  seventeen  years  of  age.  A  war  with  Denmark,  in 
Which  his  father  had  been  engaged,  was  terminated  by  the  young  prince 
in  1613  at  Knaerod,  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties.  Meanwhile,  he 
restored  tiie  exhausted  finances,  filled  his  ports  with  ships,  disciplined 
the  army,  and  already  gave  promise  of  the  highest  political  and  military 
ffSnius.  The  depos^  monarch,  Sigismund  of  Poland,  had  not  ventured, 
tfuring  the  lifetime  of  his  uncle,  to  disturb  the  settiement  in  Sweden ; 
but  the  inexperience  of  the  youthful  ruler  encouraged  him  to  renew  his 
^ims  on  the  crown.  He  accordingly  invaded  the  country  in  behalf  of 
llts  son  Ladislaus,  then  a  minor;  but  this  war  only  served  to  develop  the 
ipreat  talents  of  Gustavus  and  the  bravery  and  attachment  of  his  people* 
Me  defeated  the  Czar  of  Russia,  who  had  taken  up  arms  as  the  ^\lf  of 
llis  rival,  and  also  Sigismund  himself;  and  at  length,  by  the  mediation' 
of  England  and  Holland,  a  peace  was  concluded  in  1629,  by  which  the 
iMit  of  the  young  monarch  was  secured,  and  the  important  town  of 
Riga,  with  great  part  of  Livonia,  annexed  to  his  territory.  The  high 
diaracter  acquired  by  Gustavus  in  these  operations  now  fixed  the  atten* 
Iton  of  Europe ;  and  the  persecuted  Protestants  of  Germany  looked  to 
him  eagerly  for  support  and  protection.  He  had  a  rational  attachment 
ibr  the  reformed  doctrine,  and  regarded  with  horror  the  atrocious  cruel* 
lies  infiicted  on  its  professors  in  Sohemia ;  while  the  arrogant  ambition 
di  Ferdinand,  who  did  not  conceal  his  intention  of  subjugating  Scandi« 
nsrvia  itself,  added  the  motive  of  personal  interest  to  his  dislike  to  the 
house  of  Austria.  He  accordingly  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Lu« 
therans,  1630,  and  be^an  that  career  of  victory  which  has  been  noticed 
mder  Germany,  terminated  by  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  1632,  where  he  fell 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  army  of  tiie  empire  recoiled  before  tiie 
irahmr  of  his  troops* 
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The  etbwB  nowMiefs^red  en  his  daughter  Ofim^tiAHA,  a  <^hitd  t<fto 
yean  of  age.  DmHig  her  ttinority,  the  govertmfetit  was  administerrid 
by  a  regency,  at  the  n^d  of  which  was  the  Ohanceitor  Oxenstieni,  an 
experienced  -and  rniiightened  etateeman,  by  whom  the  war  m  Oermaitf 
waa  carried  on  sixteen  years  kmgcr.  The  qtteen  took  aflhirs  into  h^ 
0wn  hands  in  1644,  when  she  sp^dily  brought  tht  hostilities  wrfti  Dnft- 
snark  to  a  snccetisful  termination,  and,  tiiough  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
ker  minister  and  otii^s,  pressed  on  a  peace  with  die  emperor.  Ste 
eTentaaUy  became  a  chief  party  in  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  1616,  \tj 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  victories  of  her  troops,  she  received  severM 
millions  of  dollars,  the  cession  of  Pomerania,  Bremen,  Yerden,  and  Wis- 
mar,  and  three  rotes  in  the  Germanic  diet.  The  character  of  this  prra- 
cess  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  on  record :  die  possessed  bat  Ifttls 
of  the  gentler  qualities  of  her  sex,  affecting  the  society  of  scholars  and. 
learned  men,  and  displaying  almost  a  mania  for^e  collection  of  boob, 
medals,  and  philosophical  instruments.  Grotius,  Descartes,  the  fcin' 
^nner  of  the  modem  philosophy,  as  also  D'Herbelot  and  Bochart,  dis- 
tinguished for  their  oriental  studies,  experienced  her  protection.  In  hsr 
twenty-eighth  year,  with  the  wish,  apparently,  of  indulging  her  tastes 
or  caprices  at  perfect  liberty,  she  formed  the  singular  resolution  of  ie* 
signing  her  crown  and  retiring  into  private  life ;  and  this  event  took  plaM 
with  great  solemnity  in  May  1654,  her  cousin  Charles  Gustavus  be- 
coming her  successor  by  the  title  of  Charlbs  X. 

The  Swedes  were  now  gradually  losing  much  of  their  warlike  da- 
racter,  and,  with  the  view  of  sustaining  the  military  reputation  of  bii 
kingdom,  the  new  monarch,  after  putting  the  finances  in  a  better  condi- 
tion, resolved  on  a  war  with  Poland,  the  sovereign  of  whidi  bad 
offended  him  by  a  reassertion  of  his  right  to  the  Swedish  throne.  At 
the  head  of  the  veteran  bands  of  Adolphus,  he  rabidly  overran  that  eomi* 
try,  the  terrified  Casimir  being  compelled  to  take  flight;  but  the  Poles» 
aided  by  Russia,  speedily  rallied  in  defence  of  their  national  indepoad- 
ence.  Frederick  III.  of  Denmark  having  at  ^e  same  time  taken  w 
arms  aprainst  him,  Charles  effected  a  retreat  through  Pomerania,  invadei 
Holstem,  and  speedily  subdued  the  whole  peninsula  of  Jutland.  Ths 
Dane  was  forced  to  conclude  a  humiliating  peace  at  Roskilde^  1658 ;  but 
Charles,  who  seems  to  have  been  bent  on  the  entire  subjugation  of  that 
country,  again  invaded  it  in  the  following  year.  In  the  midst  of  thsM 
ambitious  schemes,  however,  he  was  suddenly  cut  off,  1660,  leaving  tbi 
throne  to  his  son  Charlbs  XI.,  then  a  minor.  Peace  was  now  co** 
eluded  on  all  hands :  that  of  Oliva  terminated  the  feud  between  the  Ca- 
tholic and  Protestant  branches  of  the  house  of  Yassa;  the  negotnitioa 
of  Kardis  put  an  end  to  the  war  with  Russia ;  while  the  contest  with 
Denmark  was  closed  by  the  treaty  of  Copenhagen,  which  mainly  con- 
firmed the  previous  conditions  of  1658.  On  attairang  majority,  Charles 
became  a  member  of  the  triple  alliance  for  restraining  the  eneroacimiMii 
pf  Louis  XIV. ;  but  being  speedily  detached  frcnn  it  by  the  intrigoes  d 
the  latter  monarch,  he  found  himself  again  involved  in  a  war  wiSi  D^a* 
mark  and  with  Holland,  which  was  terminated  in  1679,  by  the  compact 
at  Fontainebleau,  the  Swedish  monarch  receiving  in  marriage  the 
Danish  Princess  Ulrica  Eleanora.  Charles  now  applied  himself  ts 
the  internal  affairs  of  his  government,  reforming  the  abuses  which  had 
crept  into  the  administration,  and  adjusting  the  imposts  and  biudens  !• 


%1^ 

^'fMeitk  n>  loBij^  apiiM  of  miNftafy  eoriflfet  liai' M^eetedF  ^  peonld 
Some  of  iktse  msmaxeB  gave  ^reat  o^fimee  to  the  nobility,  and  they 
attempted  to  lemonatrate  against  them ;  but  &eir  opposition  only  tended 
to  hastffii  Ihe  downfiril  of  the  aristoiwatie  order,  an  act  being  passed  by 
tlie  states  in  1693  deelazing  the  king  absolute.*  Tite  TOmainder  of  th» 
aftonaich's  life  was  passed  in  the  praisewoTthy  endeavour  to  establish 
ipeaee  in  Europe^  ih»  eongress  of  Ryswick  being  brought  about  in  a 
great  degree  by  his  mediation.  He  was  soeceeded  in  1^7,  by  his  sob 
Chmo^es  XII»,  the  extraordinary  events  of  whose  career,  however,  be^ 
long  to  the  next  eentuiy. 

POLAND. 

The  reign  of  Sigismund  III.  was  a  uniform  succession  of  errors,  re- 
sulting from  the  intense  religious  bigotry  which  he  carried  into  all  his 
transactions.  Taking  advantage  of  troubles  in  Russia,  his  general  Zol«- 
Iciewski  invaded  that  coilntry,  and  succeeded  in  having  his  son  Ladislaus 
proclaimed  czar,  1610;  but  the  Polish  monarch  having  refused  to  ratify 
the  liberal  conditions  then  granted,  the  Muscovites  flew  to  arms  and  ex- 
pelled the  invaders,  allowing  them,  however,  to  retain  Smolensk  an^Ji 
other  provinces,  1618.  When  the  Bohemian  insurrection  broke  oul^ 
which  paved  the  way  for  the  thirty  years'  war,  he  naturally  sided  with 
Austria,  sending  a  force  into  Hungary  against  the  Prince  of  Transylva- 
nia ;  but  this  interference  involved  Poland  in  hostilities  with  Turkey,  in 
which  General  Zolklewski  was  slain,  1620.  In  a  peace  concluded  the 
following  year,  Moldavia  was  ceded  to  the  Moslem ;  while  the  war  with 
Sweden,  carried  on  with  little  interruption  since  1618,  was  terminated 
hy  the  cession  of  Livonia  to  that  country,  1629. '  The  reign  of  this  sove- 
Teign  sowed  the  seeds  of  future  calamities  for  Poland  t  the  free  spirit  of 
the  Reformation  was  stifled  by  his  intrigues ;  the  adherents  of  the  Greek 
diurch,  numerous  in  the  south-eastern  provinces,  were  exposed  to  much 
persecution ;  and  the  best  interests  of  the  country  sacrificea  to  the  endea^ 
Tour,  in  which  he  was  sufficiently  successful,  of  establishiug  the  absolute 
ascendency  of  Popery.  Ladislaus  IV.,  1632,  was  elected  without  oppo- 
sition. Immediately  after  his  coronation,  he  took  arms  against  the 
Muscovites,  who  had  invaded  his  frontiers,  defeated  them  in  battle,  and 
teduced  .several  towns.  These  successes  led  to  a  treaty  in  1634,  by 
which  the  terms  of  the  trace  in  1618  were  conflrmed ;  peace  was  alse 
concluded  with  the  Turks,. and  the  suspension  of  hostilities  with  Swedes 
prolonged  &r  twenty-six  years.  The  country,  therefore,  enjoyed  tran- 
quillity during  the  remainder  of  his  reign,  while  his  virtuous  and  en- 
lightened  character,  and  aversion  to  religious  intolerance,  seemed  to 
promise  a  settlement  of  intestine  disorders. 

But  the  Jesuits  had  become  too  firmly  established  during  the  long 
administration  of  his  father,  to  enable  him  to  put  a  stop  to  their  perseca* 
tien  of  the  followers  of  the  Eastern  church ;  and  the  results  of  this  un- 
kappy  circumstance  were  soon  apparent  in  an  insurrection  which  broke 

*  It  is  a  BtrjJcific  fact«  that  both  in  Sweden  and  Denmark  tbe  lejral  establiahinent  of 
despotism  was  brong bt  about  by  the  deliberate  saffirages  of  the  people  stimulated  by  a 
hatred  of  the  aristocracy.  In  each  country  the  tjrranny  of  this  elaas  seems  to  have  bees 
eanied  to  tbe  higbett  pitch,  the  bnrgheis  fknd  peasante  being  little  better  than  slaves; 
SpmI  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  changes,  though  difibrent  from  the  course  pursued 
in  constitutional  states,  really  contributed  to  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  ths 
paofde  at  laige. 


4i^48«*  Unto  his  bfoUier  and  meoewKMrt  Jemi  CAsrioRt  tkni  vebdtioB 
lft|ed  with  iiK^eased  f«iy,  the  OoMackst  aided  by  the  TBitns  oi  th« 
CSnmea,  eommittuig  gveai  lavagieB  in  hie  domimoiie;  ead  in  1664  Akxle 
•f  MtMcoTv  sent  a  nvaneroas  ttay  to  their  assietaiiee.  In  the  nadat  of 
Iheee  troubles  the  kii^r  had  been  so  foettsh  as  to  moteat  at  Stodthelsa 
ag[ainst  the  tight  of  Charles  Gnstavas  to  the  Swedi^  crown ;  and  th^ 
yiincet  whooi^T  wanted  a  piietezt  for  inyading  Poland,  and  beti^  moi^ 
.^Ter  encouraged  by  some  diseonlented  noblemen,  speedily  made  binasetf 
master  of  the  distracted  country,  the  king  being  forced  to  take  zefoge  m 
fiile«a.  This  acquisition  might  have  been  permanent,  but  for  Ihe  arro- 
gance of  Charles,  who,  affecting  to  hold  tiie  territory  by  right  of  con- 
^(uest,  refused  to  conyoke  the  diet  for  his  eleedon.  In  consequence,  tba 
ipeople  exerted  themselves  vigorously  for  the  restoration  of  their  monarch  i 
md  the  Czar  of  Muscovy  naving  concluded  a  truce  with  them,  tha 
Bwedes  were  compelled  to  evacuate  the  country.  The  Elector  of  Brain 
denburg,  who  haa  at  first  aided  this  invasion,  now  made  terms  widi 
John,  and  turned  his  arms  against  his  former  allies ;  in  return  for  whick 
he  was  declared  independent  of  the  Polish  crown,  1657.  Peace  was  at 
length  confirmed  in  1660,  by  which  the  king  resigned  his  claims  on 
Sweden,  and  matters  otherwise  werQ  placed  on  the  same  fooUng  as  be- 
Ibre  the  war. 

Meanwhile,  the  Cossacks  had  returned  to  their  duty  on  receiving 
Ample  guarantees  for  their  religious  and  political  liberties;  and  the 
hostilities  with  Muscovy,  rmiewed  in  1658,  were  terminated  in  1667  by 
a  treaty  which  deprived  Poland  of  the  acquisitions  she  had  made  during 
Ifae  reien  of  Sigismund.  This  was  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  epochs 
in  the  history  of  that  country :  incessant  war  and  pestilence  depopulated 
^e  land,  and  thousands  were  driven  into  exile  by  a  fanatical  persecution* 
John  Casimir  having  abdicated  in  1669,  was  succeeded  by  Michaki;, 
prince  Wisniowietzki,  who  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  accept  the. 
vrown,  and  whose  reign  was  constantly  disturbed  by  fhction.f  The 
Tories  at  this  time  inv^ed  Poland  with  an  immense  army ;  and,  not- 
withstandhig  prodigies  of  valour  and  military  skill  performed  by  the 
Iteroic  John  Sobieski,  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  ortiie 
Ukraine,  with  tiie  promise,  oesides,  of  an  annual  tribute  of  22,000  ducats^ 
1672.  The  diet  were  indignant  at  these  humiliating  conditions;  the 
^rar  still  continued ;  and,  in  1673,  Sobieski  gained  a  brilliant  victory  at 
Choczim.  Michael  died  the  following  year,  and  the  gallant  leader,  who 
iiad  stept  in  for  the  salvation  of  the  country,  was  unanimously  elected 
liis  soecessor,  by  the  titie  of  John  III.    lliis  truly  great  man  now  set' 

*  This  people  were  of  Scythian  origin,  and  dwelt  on  both  aides  of  the  Dnieper,  batow 
Kiev,  where,  distributed  into  military  companies  acder  a  ketmann  or  eommaodor-iB> 
ahief,  they  bad  served  Polaiid  as  a  firoatiisr  guafd  against  tlis  Turks  and  Tartars. 

t  The  throne  of  Pmand  waa  indeed  do  vety  dealraUa  possesslen :  the  turtwleat  i 


Ihctiotts  character  of  the  nobles,  the  almost  independent  jurisdiction  they  poastsped  tei 
their  respective  estates,  and  the  rivalry  of  the  different  orders,  rendered  the  royal 
authority  little  better  than  nominal,  while  the  treat  mass  of  the  people  were  ezpoeetl  ta 
kh  the  evils  of  fhudal  oppression  and  anarehy.  At  each  reeurring  vaoaaoy  of  the  throna^ 
ttie  electoral  diets  became  more  ungovernable :  the  nobles  asaemUed,  armed  and  oa 
konebaek,  in  the  order  «f  their  palatniates,  and  eaeh  ki«g  wa»eompelled  to  grant  wm' 
Uutunities  to  the  privileged  clasaea;  and  thua,  with  a  show  of  Iftbaitgr.  tha  aovn 
•eually  sofibred  under  evils  more  iatoleraUe  than  co«M  have  bees  infioiod  bythe  t^ 


^^^mtj^Yfld  to  Migv^t  iii^,wm9f(f4vt»f  imU  a  »  imm  of  IwMiwt 
fc^ievemeiitsy  sjusoeedtd  in  XQc<H)%tte«tMr  tw«ilbiiid«  of  the  UkniM* 
j^76*  In  1683,  he  riveted  the  9»euAm  «f  a]}  Sui«iM  bjr  the  total  defeal 
nvea  to  the  enemies  oC  Cl^is<endo9|  und^ir  te  v»ll9  0/  VioniWii  «  hlam. 
fstm  wbioh  the  Ottomans  never  {Utogether  xaeeveiadL  But  these  efeti 
served  bat  to  throw  a  temiMmy  spl^tdour  ovec  the  waning  deettnies  of 
i^olaod.  AIL  the  exertions  made  by  him  for  tb«  internal  impioTenMlt 
ef  his  kingdom  were  frustrated  ^y  the  tufbolent  nobility^  by  means  ni 
the  veto  which  each  nossessed,  and  whereby  the  meet  useful  meaevMa 
eould  be  opposed  by  the  dissent  of  a  single  ehlef.  The  treaty  of  Leqxii^ 
1686,  by  which  the  aid  of  Russia  was  secuied  a^net  the  Turks  ani 
Tartars,  was  only  puichaaed  by  considerable  oeasious  of  teoitory  s  and: 
ait  the  close  of  a  stormy  diet  in  1688,  he  confessed  with  tears  in  his  ejrsA 
his  inability  to  save  his  country  from  the  ruin  which  he  foiesaw  waa  hoi 
too  aurely  overtaking  her*  He  died  in  1696,  and  with  him  the  ginnlneii 
«£his  native  land  may  be  said  to  have  ended. 

RUSSIA. 

During  the  preceding  centuries,  this  hitherto  barbarous  «npire  hat 
acted  a  veij  unimportant  part  in  European  politics.  In  1606,  duiinf 
the  rei^  of  Boris,  an  indtvidual  assuming  to  be  the  late  king's  biotfaeif 
Demetrius,  who  had  been  assassinated*  as  was  snpi^osed,  by  the  eonnin 
vance  of  the  existing  monarch*  succeeded. in  seating  himself  en  ibm. 
tiirone.  But  he  was  himself  slain  in  a  popular  tooMilt  a  ^ear  atei^ 
when  various  pretenders  and  impostors  aspired  to  the  sovereignty;  the 
Swedes  and  Foles  simultaneously  invaded  the  country,  and  the  latter 
actually  succeeded  in  pladng  the  crown  on  the  head  of  their  young 
prince  ladislaus,  1610.  But  the  bigotry  of  the  Polish  nder,  Who  lefined 
to  confirm  the  conditions  by  which  hie  son  had  gained  this  eleva4ion» 
9nd  the  dread  that  their  tenitories  would  be  seised,  reused  the  national 
■spirit  of  the  Russians;  the  invaders,  were  expelled  from  Moseow*  ate -ft 
^guinary  conflict,  1613;  and,  in  the  year  following  Mi^uak  RoMan 
VQF,  a  descendant  by  the  female  line  from  the  houee  of  Burik,  was  plaoid' 
onihe  throne  by  the  unanimeus  consent  of  the  whole  peo]^. 

The  acc&sion  of  this  dynasty  was  the  true  cemmeneeaiMit  of  the 
{luropean  greatness  of  Russia,  which  henceforth  began  to  assume  a 
ffrowing  importance  among  the  monaschies  of  ChristMidom.  Mkhael, 
however,  was  oblised  to  purchase  peace  from  .Sweden  by  the  oeeaion  ef  * 
^  whole  of  the  Baltic  coast.  Archangel  on  the  White  Sea  beuw  nov 
his  only  port;  while  Smolensk  was  delivered  to  Poland  as  the.pnoe  of 
a  fourteen  years*  truce,  1618,  and  which  was  again  ceded  in  1634,  Bfyet 
a  fruitless  effort  to  recover  it  by  force  of  arms.  But  the  prudent  admlit 
mstration  of  this  prince  more  than  conspensated  lor  these  serious  losses':* 
he  erected  fortresses,  invited  fbreign  officers  to  eater  his  service,  formed 
his  army  upon  the  European  modS,  and  gave  a  new  impulse  to  trade  by 
concluding  advantageous  treaties  with  France  and  Enprland.  The  eady 
years  of  his  son  ana  successor,  Alexis,  1645,  were  disturbed  by  an  in** 
•urrection  of  the  nobles,  in  consequence  of  the  ui^|K>pularity  of  the  regent; 
but  these  disorders  were  compoaed  when  the  prinee  attained  majoritjv 
t648.    In  1654,  he  aided  the  tikraine  Cossacks  in  theix  ipveilt  uainiA' 


mmMAetAk  h&m  that  oiiali3P^  iHiile'.ft  letoewtl  of  Hi^Heontest  end«d  bf 
MewrtAff  to  faim  addilMidi  •dyaatayit  MB61  M«<i»^wfaila  Hie  iutemai 
fMttoe  ol  hw  Adxniamd  ««•  diit«(l*64  1^  ttdittims  arisinf  frtnih  ysmoiw 
<Mnse»$*aod  w  I6679  ft f«rotl^  df  tbe  Boa  Ooaaaokfii,  under  a  chief  hamei 
BttBiB,  thMatMed  the  diMBaeifcb^tCTMit  df  tli6  empoe.  Haying  proelaimed 
lilMit?  to  tbeiMriSf  immMIM  mmberafloi^B^  4d  thd  rebel  standard,  and 
iMr  leader,  aeizing  on  Astracan,  assumed'  the  style  of  an  independent 
•mrereigja ;  but  he  vraa  at  length  defeated  and  pot  to  death,  along  with 
«aay  of  his  follt^rara.  The  remainder  of  the  rei^grn  of  Alexis  was  de^ 
T«tod  te  improTitig  the  condition  of  his  subjects.  He  promulgated  ar 
lavised  oode  of  laws,  established  mannfaetories  of  linen,  silk,  and  iron, 
^M  endeavoared  to  epeii  a  eommunteatton  with  China.  He  was  sac- 
ateded  by  his  eldest  son  Thkodorb,  1676,  whose  short  reign  is  chiefly 
mmarkable  for  the  first  war  between  Russia  and  the  Ottomans,  which 
ttraakiated  in  1686  by  the  fiaal  cession  of  the  Ukraine  to  the  former. 

In  1689,  Pbtes,  sumamed  the  Great,  a  younger  son  of  Alexis*  and 
then  seventeen  years  of  age,  became  sole  monarch,  his  brother  Iran, 
who  had  been  proclaimed  alon^.with  him«  being  set  aside  from  incapa- 
city. The  first  exertions  of  this  prince  were  directed  to  the  disciplining 
df  the  army  and  the  improTcment  of  his  resourbes;  and  m  1694,  he  took 
Aaof  from  the  TVirks,  aided  by  a  flotilla  on.  the  Don,  which  was  the  first 
Russian  navy.  Three  years  after,  he  quitted  his  dominions,  and  travelled 
through  Holland,  En^and,  and  other  countries,  >^ith  the  view  of  gaining 
ftf  knowledge  of -shi^^ildln^  and  medranical  science,  and  engaging 
aitisans  to  aid  him  in  the  grett 'designs  he  had  already  begun  to  form. 

OTTOMAN  EMPIRE. 

TheTiifliflli  poim,  though  manifestly  decKning,  ^as  still  very  for^ 
idMiMe.  « The  janiMries  were  at  once  the  cause  of  its  strength  and  its 
weakness^  Ibr  this  irregular  but  wtirHke  militia  usurped  orer  the  throne 
an  autho^ty  eqnallfng  that  possessed  !n  Rome  by  the  prstorian  guards. 
Fh«  sueeessive  sultans  reigned  duihig'the  flr^t  half  of  this  century,  and 
iMi  two  ekeeptiens,  Ossdan  and  Murad,  w^  Sunk,  during  their  short 
periods  of  au^ority,  in  pleasure  and  sensual  indulgence.  Achmet,  1603, 
was  suceeeded'by  Mustapha  in  1617;  and  he  being  next  year  deposed 
by  the  jwnisiaries,  gave  place  to  Osman,  who,  wheti  defeated  by  the 
Pedes  in  1621,  was  strSngled  a  year  after  by  his  merciless  troops.  Mus- 
tapha was  aeain  restored,  only  to  suffer  the  same  fate  in  1633 ;  and  his 
Stteeesaer  IVknrad,  a  warlike  prhkce,  who  conquered  Bagdad  IVom  the 
Bersfians,  1638,  was  saerificed  soon  afterwards.  The  next  sovereign, 
Ibrahim^  was  equally  unfortunate,  being  in  turn  strangled  in  1648. 
Hivee  years  before  tiiis  events  a  rich  Tiiikish  vessel,  that  had  put  into  a 
Candtan  port,  was  captured  by  Maltese  cruisers ;  and  Ibrahim  conse- 
qperently  commenced  hostilittes  against  Venice,  Which  were  continued  by 
his  abler  and  more  fortunate  successor,  Mohammed  IV.  Twenty-three 
IftRguid  campeignst  however,  elapsed  biefore  the  contest  was  brought  to* 
seonsummation  by  the  siege  of  &e  capital  of  Candia,  1667.  On  its 
oM|>t«alation,  two  years  af)er,  only  ^00  survived  of  the  original  garrison 
of  30,000  inen,  while  the  loss  to  the  besiegers  amounted  to  118,000. 
Thtti-oonqaeBt  was  naial^rdnji  to  the  fhmoos  visder,  Achmet  Koupiili. 


fOi  wai99  ol.ykieh  ilwt iir HtnugMf ^t^'^eii  in th^tiid  most^sasttoiis  to 
the  Ot^QiBiafiSf  in  l^i,  heiMsepted  the  «oiveMif8tf  of  the  Ooesacittf 
jwid  maintfified  iMmbiit  Pokmd,  b«l  was  foraed-tOTMtgn  it  to  Russitk 
in  1692.  A  powtfftil  Ifli^iw  idnned  b«l««ari  Atuifria,  Polsiid^  Rassitt, 
and  Venice,  tbUowed  upon  tim  deiwi  of  «be  Twkifth  lof^ee  mider  Hie 
walls  of  Vienna  by  John  Sobieaki ;  and  in  1687^  they  were  a^n  YBSf 
qdshed  at  Mohacz,  and  finally  driyen  out  c^  Hungary  with  immenee 
Ibfia,  while  great  part  of  Sonthem  Greece  became  the  possession  of  Ve^ 
nice.  Mohammed  having  been  deposed  in  IBS?*  was  succeeded  by 
SoLiMAN  ni.,  by  whom  the  war  was  continued,  the  fortress  of  Belgrade 
tiviee  changing  masters,  but  remaining  finally  in  the  hands  of  the  l^trka. 
Under  AcRMET  II.,  1691,  the  fortress  of  Great  Waradein  surrendered  to 
the  Austrians:  and  his  successor,  Mustapha.  II.,  1695,  after  being  forced 
tof  jield  the  town  of  Azof  to  Russia,  sustained  a  final  overthrow  from 
Fimce  Eugene  of  Savoy  at  Zenta,  1697.  The  treaty  of  Carlowitz,  1699, 
"M  lengiAi  terminated  this  disastrous  war,  and  completed  the  humiliation 
of  the  Porte;  Transylvania,  Sdavonia,  and  Hungary,  were  preserved 
^  the  emperor;  Podolia,  with  part  of  the  Ukraine,  remained  in  the 
jiossesnon  of  Poland;  Russia  retained  her  conquests  on  the  Black  Sea; 
and  ftie  Motea  was  ceded  to  Venice. 

THE  EAST. 

Persia. — The  gieat  Shah  Abbas  was  eneceeded  by  hia  giaadson 
Saffi,  a  sanguinary  tyrant,  who  r^sned  firom  1637  te  1641,  under  m^oia 
l^ersia  lost  the  acquisitions  gained  from  Turkey  by  his  predecessor. 
The  rule  of  the  two  next  monarchs.  Abbas  II.,  1641,  and  Saffi  II.,  1666, 
was  uniformly  peaceful,  and  the  arts  and  commerce  flourished ;  but  the 
court  was  enervated  by  luxury,  and  the  martial  epirit  of  the  people  auf* 
fered  from  inaction.  Xn  1694,  Husseik  Mirza,  a  weak  and  bigoted 
prince,  ascended  the  throne.  After  rmgning  nearly  twenty  years  in/ 
peace,  his  kingdom  was  invaded  and  tiOLen  from  him  by  the  Afghans/ 
(t.  e,  destroyers),  a  warlike  people  on  the  confines  of  India,  he  himself 
being  forced  to  place  the  royal  diadem  on  the  head  of  their  chief  Mtk* 
inoud,  1722. 

China. -^  The  Mongds,  who  had-  been  expelled  fh>m  China  by  tiie 
founder  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  took  lefuge  amon?  the  Tartars  of  the  north-* 
east;  and  this  union  eventually  gave  rise  to  the  Mantehoos,  who  were 
destined  at  lei^gUi  to  expel  the  native  Hue  of  princes,  and  est^Iish  a 
permanent  dominion,  llie  ability  of  the  eariier  monarchs  long  averted 
this  catastrophe,  and  the  seat  of  gov«rnment  was  transferred  to  Pekin, 
i^pparently  with  the  view  of  restraining  their  encroachments;  but  the 
usual  degeneracy  seems  to  have  overtaken  their  successors,  and  the 
country  Woming  involved  in  great  disorders,  these  warlike  enemies, 
first  called  in  to  assist  in  the  secernent  of  internal  differences,  succeeded 
in  s^zii^  Uie  throne  for  themseWes,  1644.  Hajrpily  for  the  country, 
however,  Chun-tchi«  the  new  Tartar  emperor,  snided  by  experienced' 
<^unsellor8,  showed  himself  a  generous  and  enlightened  monarch,  ab- 
staining from  all  interf(M»nee  with  the  prejudices  of  his  subjects^  and 
eoierting  himself  vigorously  for  their  improvement  His  son  and  sue-* 
qeseor,  Kano-bi*  1601 » was  soeef  the  moat  iUastiiiNis  severeigns  that 


erer  nM  is  CUbb*  iMvinff  beeft  conipiouou  for  fthnost  ofery  yiitam 


.i(hite«n  atoll  »tfcia»»f  taw  tHribcMWiteiiiw^  

and  anitjr  wiuah  lfa»  «Mpii«  hm^efw  shiee  tnjci^Bi*  Duriii?  litis  lei^ 
the  Jesuit  ioDuesioBariet  madftMne  f rogiete,  tangf  euple^fS  %]r  bim  t» 
lefonii  the  calendar  $  but  he  wasaflennuda  iaduoed  to  dieQOurage  them, 
and  is  said  to  hare  patftiksolazljr  derided  ike  iq^iiitual  sapiemacy  elumed 
by  their  leaden  iat  the  Po^. 

Japan.— The  islands  of  Japan  were  probably  settled  by  the  ChineM; 
their  rulers,  until  about  660  b.  c,  being,  so  far  as  the  imperfect  aocoanls 
are  to  be  credited,  the  same  as  those  of  that  empire.  Afterwards,  tbs 
country  seems  to  have  been  governed  by  chiefs  called  DairU^  who  united 
in  their  persons  both  the  spiritual  and  temporal  authori^.  But  all 
offices,  public  or  private,  being  hereditary,  the  military  commander  §pn- 
dually  obtained  so  much  influence,  that,  in  1565,  he  was  able  to  seiis 
-on  the  entire  power,  leaving  to  the  other  merely  the  control  of  ecclesMi*- 
4ical  affairs.  Thus  Japan  has  since  had  two  sovereigns,  the  fbroMr 
Yesiding  at  Jeddo,  the  latter  at  Miaco,  under  whom  the  oountry  appeam 
!to  have  enjoyed  a  large  amount  of  prosperity  and  p^ace.  Duang  thjn 
-tentoiy,  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  t^ras  intro(|uced  by  the  PortagiiM% 
Ivhose  intercourse  dates  from  1541 :  at  first  it  made  great  Drocresf,  bw 
was  eventually  rooted  out  by  cruel  persecutions,  and  entirely  unrbiddeB. 
The  Dutch  succeeded  in  establishing  a.  trade  with  the  natives  in  1611; 
and  they  are  now  the  only  Enropeans  allowed  to  enter  their  ports. 

ItoiA.— 4)ti  the  death  of  Akbajr  in  16d5,  tiie  Mdgid  empifi^  descended 
to  bis  son  Sblim,  whe  assumed  (he  pctopons  title  of  ^  <$onqneror  of  €bll 
irorid/'  This  deslgiiation  was  certainly  anything  but  appropriate;  t^ 
dttiing  liis  leign  the  Persntns  t6<4E  Candahttr,  the  Usbecks  obtained 
possession  of  Oabul,  the  Afghans  in  the  north  revolted,  the  Raipot^ 
prinoes  began  e  straggle  fot  independence,  and  even  his  own  heir,  Shaik 
iehaiif  reibelted  against  him.  He  appears,  howeter,  to  have  been  a  wealt 
rather  tiian  a  bad  mler,  protecting  the  Hindoos  in  the  exercise  of  thistt 
lelt^on,  and  eneonraging  literature  and  the  arts.  The  British  fiasi 
India  Company,  hiring  sent  an  embassy  to  his  court,  obtained  from  Mta 
many  advantageous  grants.  His  successor,  Jkhan,  1667,  was  dootned 
to  experience  a  severe  requital  for  the  ingratitude  he  had  displayed  to 
him,  bein^  dethroned  in  1669  by  Ms  ov^n  son  Aoacif^ZEaE,  who  detained 
him  in  pnson  till  his  death.  This  piinee  was  the  last  pow^nl  Mogiil 
sovereigpn,  having  conquered  the  cities  of  Goleonda,  Hydrabad,  and 
Bejapcnre,  and  extended  his  rule  almost  to  the  limits  of  the  Camatle. 
His  reign,  as  it  had  been  begun,  continued  to  be  distingbished  by  great 
cruelty;  he  endeavoured  to  establish  Mohammedanism  throughout  hit 
dcMninions,  by  destroying  liie  Hindoo  temples  and  imposing  a  poU-taz 
on  every  individual  not  professing  Islamism.  The  Mahrattas  now  began 
to  assume  importanoe  in  India,  having  succeeded  in  conquering  great 
dart  of  the  Deccan ;  and  though  frequently  defeated  in  the  low  comxtiy 
by  the  troops  o€  Aurengzebe,  he  was  unable  to  make  any  permanent 
impression  on  their  mountain  territory.  Sevajee,  the  founder  of  tin 
Mahratta  sovereignty,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sambaiee  in  1689,  who 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Mogiri  emperor,  1689-,  and  subjected  to  a 
cruel  death.  This  monarch  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  meet  powerfbl 
of  Us  day,  his  revenne  being  cvmputbd  by  Major  Rennel  at  mors  tfam 
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law  In  Ttlue  than  in  SngSiod;  Iml,  aftn  Ins  dMua»in  n07»  ifae  wealtk 
iod  laflimMe  of  te  M«8«kM»|^dlj  totiwdr 

t  COLONIES. 

English. — ^In  1600,  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  a  charter  of  exclueiye 
tJommerce  with  the  East  Indies  to  a  company  of  London  merchants,  who 
hiade  seyeral  profitable  voyages,  and,  in  1611,  received  permission  from 
the  government  of  Delhi  to  establish  factories  at  Surat,  Carnbay,  and 
other  places,  thbagh  their  attempts  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  spice  trade 
by  a  settlement  at  Amboyna  were  resisted  by  the  Dutch,  who  even  put 
ttome  settlers  to  dea^,  1623.  In  16S4,  the  company  received  extensive 
'  JQiHdal  anthority,  being  permitted  to  try  their  servants  when  abroad 
%ither  by  civil  or  martial  law;  and,  though  exposed  to  considerable 
eppoeitaon  from  the  rivalry  of  other  mercantue  associations,  who  at  vari- 
Ms  times  acquired  permission  to  infringe  the  original  monopoly,  they 
oonfinned  steadily  to  advance,  and  eventually  thwarted  all  competitors* 
Vbelr  first  settlement  at  Madras  was  formed  about  1648,  and  they  oh- 
4feined  another  valuable  pesitioii  on  the  western  coast  by  the  gift  of  the 
Island  of  Bombay,  which  fbrmed  part  of  the  marriage  portion  received 
by  Charles  H.  with  the  Princess  Catherine  of  Portugal,  1668.  Seven 
years  prorioosly,  by  a  new  charter,  the  company,  besides  a  confirmation 
of  all  th^r  former  privileges,  reoeived  the  further  authority  to  make 
r  peace  or  war  with  any  people  not  being  Christians,  and  to  seize  all  un- 
licensed persons  who  should  be  found  within  their  limits,  and  send  them 
to  England.  In  1 664,  they  first  came  into  hostile  collision  with  a  native 
power,  having  repelled  a&  attack  upon  Snrat  by  Sevajee,  the  founder  of 
the  Mabratta  empire ;  on  which  occasion  the  Mogul  espressed  his  thanks 
for  their  conduct,  and  considerably  extended  their  trading  privileges^ 
Fort  William  at  Calcutta  wa9  erected  in  1699. 

Many  African  companisB  were  successively  incorporated ;  but  none 
succeeded  in  obtaining  exolusive  privilegea.  About  1674,  the  English 
founded  on  the  Guinea  Coast  the  ports  of  St.  James  and  Sierra  Leone; 
Their  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  began  to  flourish. in  the  early  part  of 
the  century.  Private  merchants  established  factories  in  Barbadoes  and 
St  Kitt*s  in  1625;  but  little  importance  was  attached  to  these  places 
uutil  the  suffar-cane,  transplanted  from  Brazil  in  1641,  began  to  be  suc- 
cessfully cultivated.  The  conquest  of  Jamaica,  1655,  ope^d  a  new  and 
abundant  source  of  wealth  to  British  commerce  in  those  regions. 
,  On  the  North  American  continent,  in  1620,  the  state  of  Massachusette 
owed  its  first  settlement  to  a  small  body  of  Presbyterians,  who  had( 
resolved  to  seek  freedom  of  worship  on  those  distant  shores,  where,  six 
years  later,  they  founded  the  city  of  Boston,  ^fhe  increasing  persecu- 
tions of  Uie  Puritans  and  Catholics,  and  the  internal  convulsions  of 
Xlngland,  drove  great-  numbers  across  the  Atlantic  Rhode  Island  was 
colonized  by  the  former  in  1630;  and  Maryland,  in  1632,  by  the  latter. 
About  1662,  Charles  IL  granted  to  a  body  of  noblemen  the  lordship  of- 
the  country  now  known  as  Carolina.;  but  the  first  permanent  settlement 
was  not  made  till  1680,  on  the  site  of  Charleston.  The  shores  of  Cbesa^ 
peake  Bay  were  first  occupied  by  the  Swedes;  their  colony  subsequently 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  who  finally  ceded  it  to  England  in  1664  i 
36* 


in  the  following  yoar  foaided  tlis  o^jf  <tf  Phtladelpliia.  By  the  tmlf 
of  Utrecht,  17i3,  Gieat  Britain  aoqaiied  Newfooiidlaiidaiid  Nev^Seolii, 
with  the  entire  commerce  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Stnits* 

Fkxnch. — The  minister  Cotbest,  whose  attention  was  nmeh  diieotiA 
Is  commeioe  and  maritime  speenlattoBS^  established  East  and  West  ladii 
Companies  in  1664 ;  and  hetween  1685  and  1690,  a  French  setti^DeiMt 
formed  at  Pondicherry  obtained  considerable  importance.  Tlieir  fint 
permanent  occtt{>ation  of  Canada  took  place  in  1608,  on  the  spot  now 
ooyeced  by  the  city  of  Quebec,  where  a  Talnable  trade  in  fish  and  p«t 
tries  was  established. 

Spahisr.— The  immense  empire  founded  by  Sp^in  in  Hie  New  Wodd 
had  now  become  consolidated,  and  the  wealth  derived  from  tiie  Ml 
mines  of  ^old  and  silver  excited  &e  envy  of  all  Europe.  Durine  the 
^ars  of  this  century,  the  plate  fleets,  as  they  were  eallea,  laden  with  the 
annual  tribute  of  those  regions,  frequently  fell  into  the  hands  of  te 
Butdi,  French,  or  English  cruisers ;  and  the  oolonies  also  suffered  mueh 
^m  the  predatory  attacks  of  the  Buecaneois,  a  bod;|r  of  lawless  adTen- 
tttiers  who  established  themselves  in  a  smajl  island  in  the  West  Indiss, 
whence  the^  long  continued  to  be  the  tMior  of  the  Spanish  Main.  Ibt 
Jesuit  missionaries  succeeded  in  acquiring  immense  influenee  in  Soudl 
America,  and  made  great  efforts  for  the  S^nefit  of  the  natives;  but,  is 
general,  the  condition  of  the  aboriffinal  population  continued  to  be  ^ 
most  miserable  that  could  possibly  be  conceived. 

PoRTuouESK.— After  her  separation  from  Spain,  Portagal  retatnsd 
little  of  her  East  Indian  possessions  besides  6oa  and  Diu.  Her  valua- 
ble settlement  of  Brazil  had  previously  to  tl^t  period  been  exposed  ts 
various  atUcks,  particularly  ttom  the  Dutch,  who,  between  1630  and 
1640,  under  prince  John  Maurice  of  Nassau,  obtained  possession  of 
nearly  the  whole  colony ;  but  by  the  peace  of  1660  they  subsequently 
fssimied  all  claim  to  it.  About  the  year  1700,  the  accidental  diseoreiy 
9^  the  rich  mines  of  Villa  filca  gave  increased  importance  to  this  pos* 
session. 

Dutch. — ^In  1650,  the  Dutch  seized  on  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
#here  Aey  founded  the  capital  Cape  Town;  and  m  1656,  they  droirt 
the  Portuguese  out  of  Colombo,  a  valuable  settlement  in  Ceylon,  ds* 
priring  them  of  the  principal  seat  of  the  pearl-fishery.  In  1605,  they  had 
Wrested  from  the  same  people  the  possession  of  the  Moluccas  or  Spioe 
Islands,  and  continued  to  maintain  them  against  all  competitors ;  and 
ttieir  colony  of  Surinam  in  South  America,  founded  about  1690,  became 
Aighly  flourishing 

SETTLEMElfT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

[The  oldest  town  in  the  United  States  is  St  Augustine,  in  Florida, 
having  been  settled  by  the  Spaniards  in  1565,  as  was  related  in  the  hia^ 
tory  of  the  sixteentii  century. 

[Gosnold  in  1602,  Pring  in  16p3,  and  Weymouth  in  1605,  explored 
tbe  whole  New  England  coast,  but  failed  to  make  any  settlement  Tbs 
iirst  permanent  settlement  made  by  the  English  was  thatof  Jam^tovn, 
in  Virginia,  in  1607.    The  first  settlers,  105  in  number,  w^re  c^^if 


¥«ffiti«Mrela]  i^fteiitarew.  Thf^  experienced  all  "tfje  "harfsliips  incldeiit 
lb  theif  sitbatioii,  and  xvere  scteral  times  on  the  brink  of  destrnction; 
but  wete  repeatedly  rcsctiedTjy  Uie  genius  and  daring  of  Captain  Johti 
Smith,  one  of  the  most  lemarkable  men  in  American  annals,  and  jostlj 
ealled  the  latiier  of  Virginia. 

[The  same  year  that  Jamestown  was  fbnnded,  the  Plymouth  company 
Bent  out  a  hundred  emigratits  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  settlemeiit 
in  New  England.  They  effected  a  landing  near  Kennebec,  in  Main^ 
where  they  remained  neariy  all  winter;  but,  discoaraged  by  the  haurd- 
•faips  whicb  they  had  to  endure,  ^ey  abandoned  their  settlement  d^e 
following  year,  and  returned  to  England.  The  Plymouth  company 
Vere  unsuccessful  in  their  subsequent  efforts  to  plant  a  colony  under  the 
charter  they  had  received,  until  at  length  a  congregation  of  ifnglish  Pel- 
utans,  whom  oppression  had  driven  to  Holland,  formed  the  resolutidi 
of  seeking  the  civil  and  relidous  liberty  which  they  wished  by  removing 
in  a  body  to  the  New  World.  Having  returned  to  England  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  their  departure,  they  finally  sailed  from  Ply« 
mouth  for  the  river  Hudson,  on  wl^eh  they  intended  to  settle;  but  being 
carried  further  north,  they  landed  near  Gape  Cod,  December  1620,  at  a 
place  to  which,  in  honour  of  the  port  from  virhich  they  sailed,  they  gsm 
the  name  of  New  Plymouth.  These  emigrants,  101  in  number,  ale 
known  in  history  as  the  Pilorim  Fathers.  They  were  soon  followed 
"by  others,  who,  with  them,  laid  the  foundation  of  all  tiie  New  Ikigland 
States. 

[Roger  Conant,  one  of  the  pilgrims  from  New  Plymouth,  with  only 
three  companions,  in  1626  made  cnoice  of  Salem  as  the  most  convenient 
place  of  refuge  for  their  persecuted  brethren  in  England ;  and  they  boldly 
resolved  on  establishing  themselves  there  as  the  sentinels  of  Puntanism. 
They  were  not  long  left  alone.  Endicott  joined  them  in  1628  with  a 
company  of  one  hundred  Puritans  from  England  ;  seven  of  whom,  witih 
characteristic  enterprise,  detached  themselves  fVom  the  rest,  and  imm^ 
diately  commenced  a  now  settlement  at  Charlestown.  A  company  of 
two  hundred  men,  among  them  Francis  Higginson,  went  over  m  1629. 
In  the  same  year  the  friends  of  the  cause  succeeded  in  getting  a  new  and 
more  liberal  charter,  and,  what  was  more  important,  in  gettmg  the  cor- 
poration itself,  which  had  hitherto  existed  in  England,  transferred  to  thp 
colony,  the  members  of  the  corporation  becoming  the  actual  colonist^. 
The  effect  of  these  movements  was  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  whole 
body  of  English  Puritans  to  the  subject  of  emigration ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1630,  no  less  than  seventeen  ships,  containing  fifteen  hun- 
dred emigrants,  with  John  Winthrop  at  their  head,  landed  at  Salem. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  Massachusetts.  The  Puritans  who  settled  it 
were  men  of  a  superior  character  to  any  that  had  yet  come  as  colonist* 
to  ^e  shores  of  America ;  a  larse  portion  of  them  gentlemen  of  fortune 
and  education,  who  sought  the  New  World,  not  in  the  spirit  of  commer- 
cial adventure,  but  to  round  a  free  commonwealth  for  themselves  aii^ 
theirposterity. 

[The  names  of  Sir  Ferdinand  Gorges  and  Captain  John  Mason  ara 
Inseparably  connected  with  the  history  of  New  Hampshire.  Under  ihp 
patent  obtained  by  them,  a  settlement  was  commenced  on  the  Piscataqua 
river  in  the  year  1623.  TTie  oldest  towns  built  were  Portsmouth  and 
Dover.    The  colony  was  replenished  partly  by  settlers  from  England 
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mdw  mnte  £rom  Umm  «ai  Qqf^s^mAfuUlf  bf  migsufB  ham 
MassafSiasetts ;  and  sufTered  piDbabfyaune  tbioi  aigr  other,  both  from  In* 
diaxi  hostilitiesy  and  from  disputes  about  oonflicting  titles  to  the  laad. 

[On  the  coast  of  Maine  attemfits  at  a  Mtllament  were-made  yery  esAj 
by  both  the  French  and  English,  bat  without  success  untQ  1628,  when, 
.nod^r  ther  'm&mofie  oi  Goiges,  a  few  tradinfr-houses  were  planted  nest 
the  Penobscot.  A  charter,  wiUi  ample  pcopnetaiy  powers,  was  granted 
to  Gorges  in  1635,  and  a  geneial  oourtwas  held  at  Saco  in  1640.  This 
coIony»  like  that  of  New  Hampshire,  was  eariy  taken  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Massachusetts,  and  sufiered  greatly  from  the  claims  of  conflicting 
jurisdictions. 

[Roger  Williams,  a  Puritan  divine,  illustrious  lor  bis  political  wisdom 
as  well  as  his  benevolence,  proclaimed  opinions  lespecting  freedom  of 
conscience  in  matters  of  religion  of  the  most  liberal  and  comprehensive 
character,  and,  consequently,  far  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,. 
Being  exiled  on  this  account  from  the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  in  163S 
he  retired  alone  into  the  recesses  of  the  forest  to  a  place  which  he  called 
Providence,  where  he  was  soon  after  joined  by  ouiers,  and  became  the 
founder  of  Rhode  Island* 

[Connecticut  was  settled  chiefly  by  emigrants  from  the  older  colonies. 
The  people  of  New  Plymouth  built  a  trading-house  at  Windsor  in  1632, 
and  settlements  were  commenced  socm  after  at  Hartford  and  Wethersfield 
l)y  pioneers  from  Massachusetts,  In  1636  a  large  company  from  the 
same  colony,  led  by  Hooker  and  Hayn^,  emigrated  to  the  banks  of  Uie 
.  Connecticut.  This  emigration  was  made  under  authority  of  a  grant  ob- 
tained from  the  proprietaries  by  the  youneer  Winthrop ;  a  man  so  highly 
esteemed  in  England,  that  he  was  enabl^  afterwards  to  obtain  for  Con- 
necticut the  wisest  and  most  liberal  of  all  the  charters  granted  by  the 
Stuarts.  He  may  justly  be  considered  the  founder  of  Gonnecticat,  as 
'kis  father  was  the  father  of  Massachusetts. 

[In  1609,  the  great  navigator  Henry  Hudson,  sailing  on  a  Toyage  of 
*4iscovej[y  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch,  entered  New  Yoric  harbour,  and  ' 
the  noble  river  which  bears  his  name.  Having  explored  the  river  as  fhr 
as  Albanv,  he  published  such  an  accoant  of  these  regions,  which  had 
never  berore  been  seen  by  any  European,  as  led  in  the  following  vear  to 
a  voyage  for  the  purpose  of  traffic  with  the  natives.  In  1614,  the  first 
rude  fort  was  erected  on  the  southern  point  of  Manhattan  Island,  and  ia 
1615  the  first  permanent  settlement  at  Albany  began.  The  object  of  the 
Dutch  was  commerce  rather  than  colonisation.  Polidcal  dissensions  at 
home,  however,  soon  caused  the  emigratiDn  of  a  large  number  of  settlers 
from  Holland.  The  New  NetheriandSt  under  its  brave  governors  Wouter 
Van  Twiller,  William  Kief^  and  Peter  Stuy^vesant,  continued  for  half  a 
century  to  be  a  thriving  and  important  colony  of  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company.  In  1664,  however,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  English, 
and  has  since  been  known  by  its  present  name  of  New  York. 
J  [The  first  settlement  in  Delaware  appears  to  have  been  made  by  the 
Dutch.  Certain  wealthy  proprietocs  in  Holland,  who  had  purchased  of 
^the  natives  the  title  to  the  lands  arouiid  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  river, 
m  1630  set  on  foot  an  expedition  for  the  pdrpose  of  f»king  possessioa 
'of  their  new  territories.  De  Viics,  the  conductor  of  the  expedition, 
■reached  Delaware  bay  and  planted  a  colony  of  thirty  souls  at  Lewistown 
in  163L.    Gustavus  Adolphu^,  thi^  illustrious  king  of  Sweden,  in  16:27 
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M|(Mlid«plMiliRreoloin«iig  th«M  regioin  by  bii  dim  mAfMlli;  ftnd 
jVm  eompeBoen«it  of  tMr  eakamf  km  hem  gvMnAly  umgwd  to  iSM 
jear.  No  actual  oia^ialiMH  hovefer,  tock  puee  tiU  1 638,  wben  a  small 
eompanv  jof  Swedes  Sod  Finns  enleBed  Dmwars  bar,  and  baYing  puiw 
chased  nom  the  natiyes  all  the  |and  from  its  ttentb  to  the  falls  of  Trenton, 
built  a  (on  and  ocmiaieiiQed  a  nettisniat  on  Gfaiistisiia  eveek .  Emigranfn 
ttoltiplied,  and  Swedish  settlsHHBis  wevs^fonned  nloAff  the  Delawaie  an 
hi  as  Tiluoam  Island,  wklua  a  lew  nttles  of  PikiMdj^ia.  They  were, 
Jioweyer,  conquered  by  the  Dalch  in  1656,  and,  wnh  the  rest  of  the 
Dutch  possessions  in  Nortk  Amsrica,  passed  into  ihe  hands  of  the  £ng^ 
Mi  in  1664» 

[William  Claybone,  an  English  sorreyor,  under  license  of  Chaxles. 
J^  fbnned  a  trading  estahlisfanMnt  on  Kent  Island,  in  Maryland,  as  early 
as  1632.  The  saine  year  Sir  George  Calvert,  Baron  of  Baltimore,  ob» 
Gained  a  royal  charter,  wlMh,  m  eonseqaenee  of  his  death  be^Me  the 
patent  had  ]>assed  the  great  seal,  was  made  oot  in  the  name  of  bis  soA 
Osdl,  granting  to  him  and  his  heirs  j^oprietary  rights  to  the  soil  of 
Ibiyland.  "Ais  charter,  which  was  written  by  the  elder  Lord  Balti« 
more,  was  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  of  civil  and  reliffioos 
laleration  mntkt  in  advance  of  tiie  age.  Under  its  wise  and  liberal  pro-^ 
/visions,  a  lafae  body  of  Ehs^idi  CatfaoHes,  gentlemen  of  birth  and  qua- 
&^,  embariEod  in  the  enlennse  of  celonhsing  Maryland.  The  first  town 
tended  by  them  was  St.  Maiy's,  1634,  where  their  first  legislative  assem- 

a  was  held  the  following  year.  They  experienced  bitter  opposition  from 
yborae,  whose  establishment  was  broken  up,  but  continued  with 
muious  success  und^  the  proprietny  goremment  until  the  Revolution. 
•  [In  the  yeu  1663,  some  of  the  independent  planters  of  Virginia  esta- 
hUshed  themselves  on  Albemarle  Sound,  and  a  f(^  hardy  sons  of  New 
England  tiegaa  an  infuit  oolony  on  the  banks  of  Cape  Fear  River. 
These  were  ihe  first  besinnings  of  ^e  permanent  settlement  of  the  Caro- 
linas.  The  same  year  Lord  Clarendon  obtained  for  himself  and  some 
others  a  charter  constituting  themselves  proprietors  of  the  soil.  The 
eslebrated  Ashley  Cooper,  Eail  of  Shaftesbury,  and  John  Locke  the 
f^hilosof^er,  afterwards,  in  1669,  prepared  for  this  province  a  constitu- 
tion and  frame  of  goverament,  which,  however,  never  went  fully  into 
operation. 

'  [On  the  surrender  of  the  New  Netherlands  in  1664,  the'  territory  be- 
tween the  Hudson  and  the  Delaware  vras  granted,  under  the  name  of 
New  Jersey,  to  Lord  Berkley  and  Sir  Choree  Carteret,  as  proprietors. 
Gettl^nents  had  already  been  commenced  by  detached  bodies  of  Swedes, 
Dutch  and  English.  As  early  as  1664,  a  few  families  of  Dutch  were 
found  about  Burlington,  and  of  Quakers  on  Raritan  Bay ;  and  in  the 
ffdlowing  year  a  considerable  number  of  New  England  Puritans  were 
fstded  at  Eliaabethtown,  and  plantations  were  begim  at  Middletown 
and  Shiewsbunr.  Just  ten  years  later.  West  Jersey  was  purchased  by 
a  company  of  English  Quakers,  who  immediately  made  settlements  at 
Salem,  BurUngton,  and  other  places  on  the  Delaware.  East  and  West 
Jersey  continued  divided  until  1703,  when  they  were  again  united  into 
onejprovince. 

[rennsylvania  was  founded  by  William  Penn,  who  obtained  a  royal 
diarter  for  the  purpose  in  1681.  Small  settlements  had  alreadv  been 
ttkade  by  the  Swedes  and  Fums.    Markham  was  sent  over,  iheie&re,bj 
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iat  sQUUsf  it  on  a  mora  ea^euMi  wsaie,  Penn  himself  came  oTerti 
1683  with  about  two  thousand  settlers,  mo8%  Friends.  Haying  fiitt 
agreed  upon  a  coostittttion  at  Chester  for  the  government  of  his  ccdonj, 
including  the  previous  settlements  of  the  Swedes  and  Finns,  faivingr 
jCQQclud^  his  faouMis  treaty  with  the  IndiaMi  at  Shadcamaxon,  now 
.called  KewingtoB,  and  having  fwanfas— d  of  ilie  Swedes  die  ground 
oceu{Med  by  them  near  the  moa^M^of  the  Delaware  and  SchnyHdll,  Penn 
proceeded  to  lay  ont  and  boild  the  city  of  Philadelphia  according  to  a 
.plan  designed  by  himself  before  leaving  England.  Penn's  charter  con- 
tained the  same  features  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  ehsuraeter- 
ized  that  of  Lord  Baltimore.;  and  Pana  mmself  was  distingaished  by  a 
libeialitjr  of  oplnionai  a  modeiatimi  of-eendaettand  a  wise  political  foi^ 
4»6t,  which  have  placed  htm  tn-the  fint>  raifk  lof  hmnan  legislators. 
•  .  [Greoigia  was  fonnded  in  the  blowing  eentary^  1739,  by  a  company 
of  settlers  andnr  th6  direction  of  General  James  Oglethorpe.] 

THE  CHURCH. 

*     ■     •  * 

'.  Thj:  Jansenists.— This  sect,  which  spnui^r  up, in  the  Romish  >dMadl 
about  the  middle  of  the  century,  owed  its  on|;in  to  J^nsenins,  a  bislkip 
of  Ypres,  who  died  in  1638,  leaving  behind  him  a  work  entitled  jSugm^ 
iiniMy  in  which  he  had  treated  of  the  jopinioos  of  St.  Augustine  eomssiii^ 
ing  predestination  and  grace.  .  Several  years  after  his  death  boom 
Jesuit  theologians  discovered  in  his  volume  five  propositions  eabodyini^ 
principles  closely  resembling  Calvin'a  doctrine  ot  piedestinalion,  ant 
which  they  denounced  as  heretical*  .Af^r  much  discassion.  Pope  Inno- 
cent X.  condemned  the  same  tenets  as  blasphemoas,  1653 ;  but  vaiiona 
learned  men,  who  disliked  the  Jesuits^  undertook  to  prove  that  they -dai 
hot,  in  fact,  exist  in  the  work,  at  leaet  in  the  Sense  attiibated  to  tiieni. 
Three  years  after,  however,  the  book  itself  was  condemned  by  Aleican- 
der  VII. ;  while  Arnauld,  Pascal,  and  others,  from  their  retreat  at  Pott 
Royal,  near  Paris,  continuing  to  maintain'the  orthodoxy  of  the  author, 
received  the  name  of  Jansenists.  A  fonnala  having  been  afterwaida 
drawn  up,  which  all  ecclesiastical  persons  in  Fiwsce  wars  reqnued  ts 
sign,  many  refused ;  and  a  schism  consequently  arose  in  the  CtalHean 
^burch,  the  followers  of  Arnauld  pointing  out  various  corruptions  in  dia- 
eipline  and  morality,  and  accusing  the  Jesuits  as  the  cause  o{  them. 
Much  controversy  arose  from  these  differences ;  and  the  infiuenoe  ef  the 
latter  body  in  European  affairs  gave  even  a  political  importance  to  their 
antagonists.  The  excitement  subsequently  died  away ;  and  the  mcmaa* 
tery  of  Port  Royal  was  suppressed  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1709. 

An  imuiense  number  of  different  bodies  arose  among  the  Refcnrmers, 
which  it  would  be  tedious  even  to  enumerate.  In  England,  about  1654l| 
first  appeared  the  Quakers,  at  that  time  re$yarded  as  a  sect  of  visionary 
fanatics,  and  owing  their  origin  to  George  Fox,  a  shoemaker.  Barclay, 
their  great  apologist,  and  William  Penn,  are,  however,  to  be  considered 
the  real  founders  of  the  society* 

LITERATURE,  ARTS,  AND  SCIENCES. 

England. — The  literature  of  England  during  this  century  presents  a  e^lajqf 
of  great  and  imperishable  names.    Bacon,  1636,  laid  down  the  pfinciples  of  the 
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to  the  great  diaoovenes  of  Newton  and  IHvy.    Id  the  etnig^les  of  these  times,  ^ 
Algernon  Sydney,  1683,  Hobbes,  1679,  and  Milton,  1674,  are  celebrated  as  the  * 
deienders  of  popular  principles.  The  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding  by  John ' 
Lockib,  1704,  still  retains  the  Ingfaeet  rank  among  metaphysical  pnxluctions. 
Poetty  was  iEustrated  by  the  nanes  of  Waller,  1687,  Denbam,  1668,  Butler, . 
1660,  Otway,  1685,  and  J>iydsn,  1700,  So  whom  the  peffeetion  of  Bng^sh  ver^ 
sifiea^n  has  been  ascribed*    Milton,  the  grsattost  poet  of  his  ttno,  eomposed 
Jiis  CoNHM  befiare  the  Civil  Wsur;  his  Jlbf^m  and Peaasrostf  were  written  in 
the  midst  of  its  contentions;  and,  when  wtthdrawo  from  the  potitieal  world*  • 
and  even  deprived  of  sight,  he  produced  thikt  imperishable  monument  of  his' 
lame.  Paradise  LotU  Lord  Shaftesbury,  1713,  and  Attert>ury,  1732,  were  cele*i 
bntted  as  elegant  prose-writers,  and  Lord  Ciwsndon,  1674,  as  an  historian.     •'( 
In  1645,  a  number  of  learned  men  ih  London,  affreeing  to  meet  at  stated* 
times  and  communicate  thehr  diseoveries  in  science,  mid  the  frandation  of  the  ' 
Royal  Society.    Harvey,  1657,  first  demonstrated  the  circukition  of  the  blood ; ' 
waa  the  practice  of  medmne  oweA  a  signal  impiovement  to  Sydenham,  1689. 
The  steam-engine  was  invented  by  the  Marqnis  of  Worcester,  1667,  and  ap- ' 
plied  to  practical  purposes  by  Savary,  1696.    Drebbel,  a  Dutch  peasant,  con«'> 
strocted  the  thermometer,  1634 ;  and  the  reflecting  telescooe  owes  its  ori^  to 
James  Gregory,  a  native  of  Scotland,  1675.    Mathematieal  science  received  a 
▼aluable  contribution  in  die  invention  of  Logarithms,  by  Baron  Napier  <tf 
Merdiiston,  1617. 

France. — At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  French  language' 
was  yet  unformed.  Malherbe,  1628,  had  just  shown  how  far  it  was  capable  of 
•trength  and  elevation  ih  poetry ;  and  the  affected  Balzac,  1654,  had  aone  the 
"    •  Both  81^    •       '  ••  .        . 
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ip  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Comeille,  1684,  was  the  first  who  elevated  the 
Bterary  genius  of  France  by  creating  its  theatre ;  Racine,  1699,  exalted  the 
drama  to  its  highest  degree  of  elegance  and  dignified  expression,  though  it  still 
remained  a  feeble  copy  of  the  Grecian  stage.  F^n4lon,  1715,  author  of  TeU' 
tmtdtUMj  gave  to  French  prooe  its  utniost  degree  of  refinement.  Moliere,  1673, 
19.  still  admired  in  his  own  peculiar  branch  of  comedy :  as  is  Lafontaine,  1695^, 
^r  the  exquisite  simplicity  and  sly  humour  of  his  fables.  The  pulpit  was 
adorned  by  the  eloquence  of  Bourdaloue,  1704,  of  Bossoet,  1704,  and  Massil- 
Ion,  1742.  Philoaophy  was  suooessfidly  cultivated  by  Des  Cartes,  1650,  Pascal, 
1662,  and  Malebrancbe,  1715.  Among  the  philoIoj^Brs  of  the  day  are  found  the 
names  of  Bochart,  1667,  Anne  Dacier,  1720,  and  iluet,  1721.  Boileau,  1711, 
was  celebrated  as  a  critic  and  satirist ;  and  Bayle,  1706,  the  father  of  free  dis- 
•nasion  in  modem  notes,  was  -eonspieoous  in  the  same  walk.  The  French 
aahent  of  painting  was  npheid  by^diejudicioiis  Le  StMor,  1655,  and  by  the  cor- 
rect de&pgns  of  Charles  Le  Brua,  X690.  Sa)lo»  1669,  eqnducted  the  fits^  Jjfeawy 
3'oumal  established  in  Europe ;  and  Gailois,  1707,  assisted  in  projecting  the 
^aurnal  des  Savans.  The- Academie  Fran^aise  owed  its  origin  to  Ricneliea 
in  16S5. 

'  Italy.— During  this  century  Italian  literature  and  science  began  to  share  in 
the  degeneracy  of  the  nation,  'although  in  the  first  part  of  it  their  painters  were 
still  the  most  celebrated  m  Europe.  We  recognise  the  name  of  one  original 
prose- writer,  Caracciolus,  marquis  of  Vico,  1744;  and  the  historians  Sarpi, 
JjeSQ ;  DavUa,  1631 ;  and  Bendvo^tio,  1644.    Poetry  was  much  disfigured  by 

Siphuism  and  afiectation  in  Manni,  1625 ;  and  Tassooi,  1635.  Painting  was 
ustmted  by  the  delicate  and  beautifiil  pencil  of  Guide,  1642;  Albano,  1660»* 
celebrated  for  the  grace  of  his  fisqres ;  Domenichino,  1641,  whose  correct  and 
lively  designs  have  been  much  admired ;  and  Salvator  Rosa,  1673,  conspicuoua- 
fdt  the  Mmd  and  gloomy  magnificence  infused  into  his  conceptions.  Modem' 
■MMHomy  and  phyaioB  owe  a  debt  of  giatitiide  to  ^e  oeLsbvated  Galileo,  1643, 
who  demonstrated  the  troth  of  the  Copenucan  philo«>pl^«  by  disaoverinff  the 
BKOtions  of  the  planets,  and  he  is  also  known  as  the  inventor  of  the  pendulum ; ' 
the  barometer  owes  its  invention  to  Ifis  pupil  TorricelH,  1647 ;  apd  Cassini,  * 
1712,  was  renowned  for  his  astronomical  diBcov^riea. 
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to  his  son  of  the  same  name;*  and  Louis,  in  spite  of  Ae  treaty  of  Rys^ 
wick,  immediately  recognised  this  young  prinee  as  King  of  Great 
Britain,  thereby  addinff  materially  to  the  hostile  feelings  which  animated 
William  and  his  people.  War  was  accordingly  in  preparation  when  the 
latter  sovereign  aied  in  1703,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  his  hone. 
His  reign  is  remarkable  for  the  commencement  of  the  national  debt,  wbA 
for  the  first  legal  support  of  a  standing  army.  Banks  for  the  deposit  of 
money  and  the  issue  of  a  paper  carrency  were  also  first  established  in 
his  time;  the  Bank  of  England  having  been  incorporated  in  1694,  and 
ftat  of  Scotland  in  the  following  year. 

.  QuE£N  Anne,  1702.—- This  princess,  who  was  the  second  daughter  ct 
James  XL,  had  married  Prince  George  of  Denmark  in  1683,  by  whom 
•he  had  several  children,  though  none  of  them  lived  to  maturity.  On 
her  accession  to  the  crown,  she  found  it  necessary  to  maintain  her  place 
in  the  Grand  Alliance ;  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  sent  to  the 
Continent  with  a  large  army  to  prosecute  the  designs  of  the  confederates. 
In  Germany  and  Flanders,  under  this  aUe  commander,  the  British  armj 
achieved  some  signal  successes,  particularly  at  Blenheim,  1704,  and 
Ramillies,  1706 ;  while  a  smaller  force  in  Spain,  under  the  ehivalroQS 
Earl  of  Peterborough,  performed  important  sendees,  the  stnn^  fortresB 
of  Gibraltar,  the  key  of  the  Mediterranean,  also  falling  into  &s  hands 
of  Britain,  1704.  The  war,  however,  was  one  in  whieh  the  oountry  had 
little  real  interest,  and  the  Tory  party,  in  1706,  attempted  to  bring  it  to 
an  end;  but  Marlborough,  who  found  his  account  in  its  continuance 
succeeded  in  averting  a  treaty  for  some  years. 

.  Treaty  of  Union,  1707. — ^The  Scottish  nation  had  been  deep^  lit 
censed  by  the  fate  of  their  Darien  expedition,  and  being  now  intent  on 
a  fair  participation  of  trade,  their  parnament  passed,  in  1703,  9JiMcf 
Security^  by  which  it  was  declarea  tiiat  the  successor  of  her  majesty  lo 
Scotiand  should  not  be  the  same  as  in  England,  unless  a  free  commei^ 
cial  intercourse  was  permitted  between  the  two  countries;  while  a 
measure  was  at  the  same  time  adopted  for  arming  the  people.  In  these 
circumstances  the  English  ministry,  fearful  that  the  northern  erowa 
might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Pretender,  resolved  upon  efifecting  as 
incorporating  union ;  and  for  this  purpose  a  treaty  was  drawn  up  by 
commissioners  chosen  from  each  country,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  the 
two  legislatures ;  the  Scots  to  send  forty-five,  members  to  the  Commons 
and  sixteen  to  the  Upper  House,  and  to  retain  their  judicial  and  ecclesi- 
astical establishments.  These  terms,  though  regarded  by  the  Scottish 
people  as  miserably  inadequate,  were  neveruieless  carried  through  their 
parliament,  May  1, 1707 ;  and  thenceforth  England  and  Scotiand  fomied 
one  state,  under  the  tide  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain. 

Meanwhile  the  continental  war  continuS,  the  victory  of  Oudenardsi 
1708,  being  accompanied  in  the  same  year  by  the  surrender  of  the  islands 
of  Majorca  and  Minorca  to  the  British,  and  followed  by  the  triumph  at 
Malplaquet,  1709.  But  the  Whigs,  under  whose  auspices  this  content 
had  been  protracted,  were  now  becoming  unpopular,  and  the  influence 
of  the  Tory  party  began  to  be  felt  in  the  queen's  councils.    Their  entin 

*  Jamef  b«eaiDe  hencelbrtli  Known  by  the  appellation  of  the  PraUnder,  a  teim  faaTtaf 
its  rise  from  an  assertion  made  at  his  birth<  that  he  was  a  sappontitioua  child.  8alM- 
Client  writem.  having  no  doubt  that  he  wm  the  feal  ami  «f  aaoMt  IL,  have  onpl^yed  i 
aunply  to  deaignate  bis  pretensions  to  the  British  throne. 


lldM^tei^  waff  aft  length  ncbierad  by  the  4rial  tif  Hourj^'Sac^evefell,  a 
4iy8i»  of  iafeiior  note,  who  had  preached  an  indammatory  sermon,  calP 
Nig  upon  ^e  people  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  the  charch,  which  he 
}>TODOunced  to  oe  m  danger  from  the  principles  of  toleration  acted  on  by 
the  ministry.  This  persoot  though  subjected  merely  to  a  nominal  pu^- 
Ishment,  was  redded  as  a  martyr;  and  the  queen  being  herself  deeply 
ioiboed  witb  High  Church  principles,  Harley,  afterwards  Earl  of  Ox- 
Ibrd,  and  St  John,  afterwards  Lord  Bolingbroke,  obtained  the  seals  of 
office  at  the  head  of  a  decidedly  Tory  government,  1710.  These  states- 
men speedily  exerted  themselves  to  bring  about  a  peace,  which,  after 
inuch  negotiation,  was  signed  at  Utrecht,  1713,  Britain  gaining  little  by 
her  exertions  except  the  retention  of  her  conquests  of  Gibraltar  and  Mi- 
Xkorca.  Anne  died  suddenly  in  the  following  year. 
'  Housjs  OF  Brunswick,  1714.— ^The  late  queen  and  her  ministers  were 
fetipposed  not  unwilling  to  have  set  aside  the  Act  of  Succession,  and 
thereby  leinstate  the  direct  Stuart  line;  but  her  sudden  death  prevente4 
any  steps  being  taken  for  that  purpose,  and  the  Elector  of  Hanover^  son 
of  the  JDucbess  Sophia,  was  accordingly  proclaimed  under  the  title  (4 
George  I.  The  new  king,  knowing  well  to  which  party  his  elevation 
was  owing,  immediately  raised  the  Whigs  to  power,  while  he  treat^ 
their  opponents  with  great  harshness,  and  even  suffered  articles  of  iio^- 
peachment  to  be  drawn  up  against  the  heads  of  the  late  administration, 
^he  Tories,  however,  still  succeeded  in  fomenting  popular  disturbances 
in  favour  of  High  Church  principles,  which  were  met  by  an  enactmenjk 
called  the  JRioi  Act^  permitting  a  military  force  to  be  used  in  dispersing 
a  crowd  after  the  act  itself  shall  have  been  read  by  a  magistrate  in  theu 
hearing.  Thrust  out  from  all  hope  of  office  and  power,  and  deeply 
resenting  the  treatment  of  their  leaders,  the  same  party  now  resolved  to 
bring  in  the  Pretender,  otherwise  called  the  Chevalier  St.  George,  by 
Torce  of  arms;  and  accordingly  the  Earl  of  Mar,  secretary  of  state  in  the 
late  government,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  10,000  Highlanders,  while 
_a  simultaneous  rising  took  place  in  the  north  of  England  under  the  Earl 
of  Derwentwater,  September  1716.  The  movement,  however,  was  but 
slenderly  supported  by  the  nation,  while  all  hope  of  aid  from  France 
was  disappointed  by  the  death  of  Louis  XIY . ;  so  that,  before  the  prince 
could  arrive  to  encourage  his  partisans,  his  Scottish  adherents  had  been 
defeated  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle  at  Sheriffmdr,  while  the  southern  insur- 
gents were  forced  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  at  the  town  of  Pre»* 
ton  in  Lancashire.  The  Highland  army  now  rapidly  dispersed,  the 
chevalier  and  Mar  making  their  escape  into  France,  while  Derwentwatex 
and  about  twenty  other  prisoners  suffered  bjthe  hands  of  the  executioner. 
The  successful  suppression  of  this  rebellion  tended  greatly  to  the  sta^ 
bility  of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty ;  and  the  ministers  took  advantage  of 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  to  extend  the  duration  of  parliament 
from  three  to  seven  years,  3716. 

In  1718,  Britain  becamfe  a  party  in  a  Quadruple  Alliance,  along  with 
Holland,  France,  and  Germany,  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  Spain  to  regain  her  Italian  possessions.  Admiral  Byng 
was  despatched  with  a  squadron  to  the  Mediterranean,  where  he  defeated 
the  Spanish  fleet  near  Sicily;  while  the  failure  of  an  expedition  fitted 
out  to  invade  England  In  favour  of  the  Pretender,  compelled  the  Catholic 
monareh  to  accede  to  the  terms  of  the  allies,  1719. 


Bovn  BtA  BmntB,  17!to. — A  Scotsman  of  Hm  nanM  tf  Law,  tfter  afanail 
jrointQi^  France  by  the  fiiraoaa  Miiaiaaipin  aQkeme*  waa  th»  maana  of  iiwiiiiiM 
the  Bntish  people  with  a  noiUar  visionairy  project.  It  originated  in  a  propoaj 
of  the  ministry  to  reduce  the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  amounting  to  upwardi 
•f  fifty  miltions,  from  six  to  fi^e  per  cent.,  when  Sir  John  Blount,  one  of  tli# 
-diractora  of  a  company  profeaaedly  formed  for  trading^  to  the  Paciiic,  firojected 
the  purchaae  and  management  of  all  the  govemttant  uabilitiea.  The  oompnaf 
waa  accordingly  empowered  to  raiae  iwnda  by  maana  of  aharaa,  winch,  bf 
Tarioua  tricks  and  mancBUTrea.  unintelligible  unleae  explained  in  detail,  west 
rapidly  enhanced^  to  ten  times  their  original  value.  During  this  seeming  jnoa? 
peritjr,  many  realized  large  fortunes  by  selling  their  shares  to  others  at  enormooa 
premiums ;  but  in  a  short  time  the  unsoundness  of  the  whole  scheme  was  dia- 
eoveredi  the  price  fell,  and  thooaands  were  utterly  mined.  A  committee  of  thi 
Commons,  with  great  difficulty  and  hj  an  extremely  complicated  adjostment; 
succeeded  in  restoring  credit  by  equalizing  aa  far  aa  poseible  the  atate  of  gaai 
and  loss  among  the  innocent  sufferers  ;  and  Su:  Robert  Walpole,  who  had  bean 
lanainly  instrumental  in  effecting  this  arrangement,  became  pnme-minister,  1721* 

Consult :  Lord  Mahon's  Hist.  England,  ch.  ix. 

GcoROC  11.,  1787.— Gdorffe  I.  was  succeeded  by  his  son  of  the  same 
iiaine,  a  prince  of  respectable  character  and  moderate  abilities,  under 
iwhom  Walpole  eontinned  at  tiie  head  of  affairs.  The  love  of  peace 
Wng  the  oistinctiTe  feature  of  this  minister's  policy,  he  exerted  his 
influence  in  developing  the  commercial  resonrces  and  arranging  the 
Ananoes  of  the  eonntry ;  but  his  parliamentair  career  was  marked  by  aa 
exteasiTe  system  of  bribery,  aliice  disgracenil  to  the  members  and  to 
himself.  At  length  the  Spaniards,  with  the  yiew  of  putting  a  stop  to 
the  illicit  traffic  which  had  sprung  up  with  their  American  oolomes, 
began  to  insist  on  a  right  of  searching  all  vessels  sailing  in  the  South 
Sea ;  and  this  indignity  being  oflfensive  to  the  country,  Walpole  was 
forced  to  declare  war  against  that  people,  1739.  Hostilities,  howeyer^ 
Were  languidly  conducted,  the  chief  exploit  being  the  taking  of  Porto-* 
bello  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  which  was  more  than  balanced  by  an 
tmsuccessful  attack  on  the  town  of  Carthagena  in  the  following  year, 
inyolying  a  loss  of  20,000  men.  The  war  between  France  and  the 
Qneen  of  Hungary  had  now  broken  out,  and  the  English  king,  alarmed 
for  the  safe^  m  his  German  dominions,  resolved  upon  taking  up  arms 
ha  behalf  of  that  princess,  1742.  The  premier,  who  was  strongly  op- 
posed to  this  measure,  retired  from  office,  which  was  given  to  the  chief 
of  his  parliamentary  opponents ;  and  his  majesty  himself,  with  the  £aH 
of  Stair,  led  an  army  to  the  Continent,  where  he  gained  a  victory  oyer 
the  French  at  Dettingen,  1743.  In  a  subsequent  campaign  the  British 
forces,  under  the  young  Duke  of  Cumberland,  were  less  successful,  being 
subjected  to  a  severe  repulse  at  Fontenoy,  and  forced  to  retreat,  1745. 

Rebellion  or  1745.—- Meanwhile  the  court  of  Louis,  with  the  view 
of  effecting  a  diversion  in  favour  of  their  army  in  the  Netherlands,  had 
fitted  out  an  expedition  in  support  of  the  exiled  Stuart  family.  Their 
fleet,  however,  having  been  driven  back  by  a  storm,  Charles  Edw»rd, 
eldest  son  of  the  Pretender,  resolved  on  prosecuting  the  enterprise  uh 
aided,  trusting  solely  to  the  attachment  of  his  friends  in  Britain;  and  he 
accordingly  landed  in  Inverness-shire  in  July  1745.  A  number  of  the 
Highland  clans  speedily  repaired  to  his  standard,  and  the  prince  having 
descended  with  his  tumultuary  followers  into  the  Lowlands,  took  poe- 
sesaion  of  Edinburgh,  and  defeated  the  loyal  foreee  at  Preetoiqpfans.  •  He 
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fifaoitiy  after  Miteied  Engkind,  where  he  penetrated  as  far  as  Derby,  \nA 
was  then  compelled  to  retire  towards  the  north ;  and  being  now  opposed 
}pf  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  with  large  reinforcem^ats,  at  length  exp^ 
zienced  a  total  overthrow  at  Oulloden,  1746.  Charles,  after  a  variety 
<»f  adventures,  reached  France  in  safety,  while  nuBbers  of  his  nnforttt* 
vate  adherents  perished  on  the  scaffold  or  by  military  execution.  Mea- 
•ares  were  then  taken  to  prevent  similar  attempts,  by  suppressing  th« 
hereditary  jurisdictions  in  the  Highlands,  and  the  tartan  ciress  was  pro- 
hibited ;  the  army  and  other  public  employments  were  opened  to  the 
gentry,  and  the  Scottish  people  at  large  treated  in  a  milder  spirit.  Du|w 
iDg  the  remainder  of  the  war  in  which  the  confederates  were  engaged 
wHfa  France,  the  forces  of  the  latter  were  generally  successful  by  Isuid* 
while  the  British  fleets  were  triumphant  at  sea;  but  all  parties  willingly 
listened  to  overtures  of  peace,  which  terminated  in  the  treaty  of  Aiz3a^ 
Chapelle,  1748,  leaving  matters  in  precisely  the  same  condition  in  which 
they  stood  before  the  commencement  of  hostilities* 

Skvsn  Years'  War. — ^The  British  colonial  empire  had  now  attained 
an  unexampled  pitch  of  prosperity  both  in  India  and  America ;  and  thetr 
{uorative  commerce  provoked  the  cupidity  of  the  French,  who  commencei 
a  series  of  encroachments,  particularly  in  the  latter  continent,  which 
eventually  led  to  hostilitiee,  1756.  The  King  of  Prussia,  being  at  th6 
^me  time  involved  in  a  war  with  Louis  and  other  continental  sove- 
rBigns,  received  the  support  of  an  Bngltsh  array  and  large  subsidies. 
On  the  accession  to  office  of  Mr.  Pitt  (afberwaMs  Earl  of  Chatham), 
1757,  the  war  was  carried  on  with  great  vigour,  all  Canada  submittittf 
to  the  British,  though  at  the  expense  of  the  lifs  of  the  brave  Getietm 
IVolfe^  while  their  arms  m  India  were  signally  triumphant  under  Co\<h 
nel  Clive.  At  sea,  the  naval  vietorieb  of  Sir  E.  Hawke,  1759,  and  Cap* 
tain  Elliot,  1760,  rendered  the  British  maritime  supremacy  indisputable. 
These  triumphs,  however,  were  somewhat  counterbalanced  by  the  Fjreneli 
.invasion  of  Hanover,  in  the  course  of  which  a  body  of  40,000  men,  under 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  were  compelled  to  lay  down  their  arms,  1757, 
leaving  that  country  for  a  time  in  the  hands  ef  the  vietors. 

GsoEGE  ni.,  1760.-^In  the  midst  of  these  contests  the  king  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  then  in  his  twenty-third  year,  by  the 
title  of  George  III.,  who  at  that  time  began  one  of  the  longest  and  most 
'remarkable  reigns  in  English  history.  Mr.  Pitt  soon  retired  from  c^ce, 
with  a  peerage  and  a  pension,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of  Bute, 
a  man  of  pes^eful  dispositions,  under  whom,  however,  the  war  continued 
to  be  prosecuted.  The  French  power  in  India  was  nearly  destroyed, 
and  a  rupture  a^in  occurring  with  Spain,  in  consequence  of  the  signa- 
ture of  the  ^umily  compact  with  France,  Havannah  and  Manilla  were 
taken,  1762.  At  length,  by  the  peace  of  Paris,  tranquillity  was  re- 
established in  a  manner  highly  favourable  to  Great  Britain ;  the  Spa- 
niards ceding  Florida  and  Minorca,  while  France  gave  up  Louisiana. 
Canada.,  and  various  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  1763.  But  the  national 
debt  had  now  increased  to  jSl 40,000,000. 

.  The  signal  sueoess  which  had  so  generally  attended  this  war,  rendered 
it  highly  popular  with  the  people;  and  the  Earl  of  Bute,  who  had  all 
aloB^  been  odious  from  his  Scotch  extraotion  and  Tory  principles,  wai 
assailed  with  the  most  violent  abuse  iot  the  treaty  now  concluded,  an4 
37* 
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fcpeedily  forced  to  retiie  from  office.  One  of  the  most  Tiralent  of  lui 
{opponents  was  Mr.  John  Wilkes,  member  for  Ailesbury,  and  editor  of  s 
'paper  entitled  the  ybrth  Briton,  Mr.  Grenville,  saccessor  of  Bute,  in* 
ttitated  a  proseention  a^inst  thie  p«niOnage  ibr  a  libel  oootained  in  th* 
ibrty-fifth  number  of  his  paper,  in  which  be*  had  directly  aoeneed  diii 
^ing  of  falsehood.  He  was  apprehended  on  a  general  warrant  issned  bt 
the  secretary  of  state,  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  but  was  released 
iigain  in  a  few  days,  as  being  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons* 
^ough  expelled  from  parliament,  and  his  paper  ordered  to  be  burnt  bf 
the  hands  of  the  common  hfloigman,  Wilkes  commenced  an  action  asunfll 
the  secretary  for  illegal  imprisonment,  which  issttninated  in  a  TertHcf  of 
damans,  and  a  declaration  by  Chief-Justice  Pratt,  that  general  warrants 
were  mconsistent  with  the  laws  of  England.*  The  celebrated  Letters 
t>f  Junius  belong  to  this  period. 

Amcrican  War. — T%e  war  in  which  Britain  had  recently  been  en« 
saged,  having  been  undertaken  in  a  great  measure  for  the  defence  of  the 
Sforth  American  colonies,  the  ministry  now  resolved  upon  taxing  those 
provinces,  as  a  means  of  relieving  the  burdens  of  the  parent  state.  Mr. 
C^mville  accordingly  proenred  the  enactment  of  the  celebrated  Stan^ 
«flel,  1765,  which  was  strongly  resisted  by  the  Americans,  on  the  plea 
that  they  were  not  represented  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  that  their 
fdiarteis  and  privileges  secured  to  them  the  sole  right  of  taxing  Ihenft* 
selves.  In  consequence  of  the  strennons  opposition  thus  excited,  th# 
^vernment  consented  to  repeal  ike  obnoxious  statute,  though  stlH 
;  a  right  to  impose  taxes  on  the  colonies,  which  was  acted  on 


in  1767  by  a  duty  on  tea,  glass,  and  paints;  but,  in  1770,  during  the 
«nniBtry  of  Lord  North,  all  these  imposts  were  abandoned  except  that 
.«n  tea,  which  it  was  determined  to  retain,  as  an  assertion  of  the  righft 
ef  parliament  to  tax  their  draendencies.  The  unavailing  remonstriuicek 
«f  theonhabitants  at  length  led  to  the  straggle  detailed  under  the  head 
Uhitcd  Statbs,  and  which,  aided  by  FrSoce  and  Spain,  terminated  in 
Jhn  treaty  of  Venules,  1793,  when  thoee  colonies  were  finally  aeknow* 
kdged  by  England  as  *^ftee,  sovetei^n,  and  independent"  At  the  sams 
.time,  the  Irish  volunteers,  a  large  body  of  armed  men  assembled  for  the 
defence  of  that  country,  procured  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
their  parliament,  and  the  extension  to  the  people  of  the  right  of  habea$ 
eorpua.  The  national  debt  now  amountea  to  nearly  967  millions  ster- 
ling. 

This  formed  altogether  a  most  tremendous  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Bolisii 
empire.  During  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  the  nadual  devekf^ 
ment  of  her  vast  commercial  and  military  resources  had  excited  the  wonder  and 
'jealousy  of  surrounding  states ;  and  France,  in  particular,  could  not  easily  for- 
get the  triumphant  peace  she  had  dictated  in  1763.  That  power  was  therefore 
-fcadily  induced  to  promote  the  independence  of  t^e  British  ooionies,  and  to  send 
a  force  for  their  assistaQce,  1778 ;  Spain,  conceiving  the  period  for  her  homUiai^ 
tion  had  at  length  arrived,  declared  war  against  her  in  the  following  year ;  is 
»■■'■■  ■  ■  ■  — -^ 

'  *  Mr.  WilkM  at  this  timo  found  it  prudent  to  retire  to  the  Continent,  whenee  be  aab* 
■eqoently  retarned  during  the  niini«try  of  the  ikike  of  Grafton,  and  was  elaeted  member 
ibr  the  county  of  Middleaev,  1766.  The  Ooramont  fotmaUy  expeUed  him  teoi  the  houae. 
hut  he  was  acain  returned  a  second  and  a  third  time,  and  as  often  rejected.  The  cry  oC 
**  Wilkea  and  Liberty**  now  became  feneral ;  ftrty-eight  peers,  including  all  the  greaf 
Whig  chieft,  publidy  prptastad  against  the  4i^aiy  anppoaed  to  he  doae  to  tlia  caoaa  mP 


la^iHoUaadwM added  to  ^  xamheteihtit  vaemm;  wbilt  Rnoiui,  Swodeay 
loid  Denmark  formed  an  armed  neutrality  indirectljr  noetile  to  her  cause.  lit 
}T79,  300,000  men,  300  armed  ships,  ana  twenty  millions  sterling  annually,  * 
were  found  no  more  than  enough  to  meet  the  enormous  force  brought  to  bear 
againat  her ;  and  even  these  unexampled  exertions  i^ere  insufficient  to  preTeiH 
me  unwonted  speetaole  of  a  hostile  fleet  riding  unopposed  in  the  CnanneU 
^hme  fearfiol  dfficultiea  from  without  were  aggravated  by  internal  disorderi 
^an  alarming  nature.  In  1778,  in  consequence  of  ^e  repeal  of  certain  seveia 
penal  statutes  against  the  English  Catholics,  formidable  riots  took  place  id 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  other  cities ;  and,  in  1780,  a  mob  assembled  by  Lord 
George  Gordon  retained  uncontrolled  possession  of  the  metropolis  during  fiva 
tfa^a,  setting  fire  to  the  city  in  vaiious  quarters,  and  pillaging  and  demolishing 
I&  every  dkection.  But  the  inherent  strength  of  the  empire  was  found  fully 
Mual  to  the  crisis.  The  intmal  disorders  were  speedily  composed ;  Gibralt«% 
besieged  four  years^  proved  invulnerable  to  the  attacks  of  r  ranee  and  Spain* 
17^^1783;  Rodney  vanquished  the  Spanish  fleet  in  1780,  and  that  of  Franca 
near  Dominica  in  1782 ;  and  though  the  peace  of  Versailles  terminated  in  the 
iimamobetmWL  of  tlie  emmre,  and  was  loUowed  by  some  colonial  concessiona 
to  her  European  enemies,  Britain  altarwaida  attained,  partly  by  this  very  die* 
memberment,  an  unexampled  height  of  commercial  prospenty,  and  her  navi(B| 
annihilated  the  maritime  resistance  of  the  world. 

The  ministry  of  Lord  North  had  been  aucceeded  by  one  uodar  ikm 
iMiarquia  of  Rockingham  in  1782 ;  and^  on  the  death  oi  this  noblemam 
shortly  afterwards,  the  seals  of  offioe  were  transferred  to  the  Earl  oi 
Shelburae,  by  whom  the  peace  of  Versailles  was  signed  in  the  following 
veart  The  celebrated  Charles  James  Fox,  and  Wflliam  Pitt,  son  of  A# 
tSarl  of  Chatham,  now  appeared  on  the  theatre  of  parliament;  and  in 
1783,  the  Coalition  Ministjy  was  formed,  Mr,  Fox  and  Loid  Noitfa  her 
coming  joint-secretaries  of  state.  These  associates  baring  attempted  19 
obtain  the  entire  patronage  of  India  by  means  of  a  measure  called  tii# 
India  Bill,  the  king,  sanctioned  by  the  voice  of  the  nation,  raised  Mr; 
Pitt  to  the  oflice  of  prime-minister,  who  remained  at  the  head  of  affaii* 
till  the  end  of  the  century.  The  new  premier,  who  had  hitherto  pro^ 
fessed  liberal  principles,  signalized  his  entrance  into  office  by  a  mctioK 
for  reform  in  parliament,  which  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority,  17804 
and  by  the  promulgation  of  the  well«known  sdbeme  of  a  sinking  fond 
ibr  reducing  the  national  debt,  1786.  At  the  same  time  commenced  th# 
trisd  of  Mr.  Warren  Hastings  for  alleged  cruelty  and  robbery  in  India, 
which  extended  over  seyeral  years,  but  ended  in  his  acqoittal.  In  1788, 
the  king  first  began  to  display  symptoms  of  insanity ;  and  the  questiea 
of  a  resency  gave  rise  to  ammated  discussions  in  parliament  betvresft 
Fox  and  Pitt,  which  were  terminated  by  his  majesty's  recovery,  1789. 

Meanwhile,  the  course  of  events  on  the  continent  of  Europe  was  prer 
paring  for  England  a  contest  of  unexampled  severity  and  duration.  Th« 
i*rench  revolution  began  in  1789,  and  rapidly  advanced  to  a  consnmm»- 
^n  in  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  1793.  At  this  period,  a  great 
unmber  of  demoeratlcal  societies  existed  in  Britain,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  reform  in  parliament ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
apprehension  of  scenes  at  home  similar  to  those  which  had  so  fearfully 
distinguished  the  neighbouring  country,  rendered  the  ministry  not  averse 
to  a  war  in  defence  of  ancient  institutions.  The  French  envoy  was  ac- 
cordingly ordered  to  quit  England,  which  was  immediately  followed  by 
a  declaration  of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  convention;  while  Pitt 
femaed  aUiaaces  with  the  povreis  who  had  aheady  declared  against  ^<r 
NpaUicsna.    Th^  finl  military  operaliow  x»  te  CoatineBt^wem  msAM 
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▼onrable  to  England  and  her  allien;  but  Fraaee  lost  all  her  colonuil 

possessions ;  her  fleets  were  defeated  by  Howe,  1794,  and  by  Nelso% 
1798 ;  three  expeditions  to  Ireland  failed ;  Jervis  vanquished  a  Spanish 
Squadron  olf  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  the  Dutch  navy  was  annihlialed  by 
Duncan  at  Caraperdown,  1797.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  takes 
from  Holland,  and  Trinidad  from  Spain.  A  mutiny  of  tbo  Chaascl 
fleet,  1797,  was  fortunately  composed  without  loss  to  the  nation;  while 
ft  rebellion  in  Ireland,  1798,  was  speedily  suppressed,  and  a  body  ai* 
French  troops  sent  to  aid  the  insurgents  taken  prisoners.  At  the  sami^ 
time,  with  the  view  of  attaching  Ireland  still  more  closely  to  the  BritLsk 
crown,  an  incorporating  union,  similar  to  that  formed  with  Scotland  l^ 
century  before,  was  effected,  1801,  by  which  that  country  became  am 
integral  part  of  the  empire,  and  George  III.  assumed  the  title  of  soTe- 
Teign  of  the  United  Kingdom^  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

**  Nine  years  of  peace  had  eombled  Great  Bntain  to  reoover,  in  a  ^p/emtdtf^rtm^ 
the  losses  and  exhaustion  of  the  American  war*  If  she  had  loet  one  emjpne  in 
the  Western,  fhe  had  gained  another  in  the  Eastern  world :  the  wealth  ot  Indm 
began  to  pour  into  her  bosom  ;  and  a  Uttle  island  in  the  west  of  Europe  aireadgr 
ezercjsed  a  sway  over  realms  more  extensive  than  the  arms  of  Rome  had 
tedttced  to  sabiection.  A  vast  revenue,  amounting  to  £7,000,000,  was  dlread^ 
fhttived  from  hor  Indian  poseeasione ;  and  althoAgh  nearly  the  whole  of  tfas 
gieat  earn  was  absorbed  in  their  costly  estabbsbinent,  yet  her  rulers  alraadf 
looked  forward  with  confident  hope  to  the  period*  now  never  hkely  to  be 
realized,  when  the  empire  of  Hindostan,  instead  of  beins  as  heretofore  a  burden* 
should  be  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  ruling  state,  and  tne  wealth  of  India  reallr 
Itecomc  that  mine  of  gold  to  Britain  which  it  had  long  proved  to  numbers  of 
bet  children.  Her  national  debt,  amounting  to  je^44,000,000,  and  occasioning  an 
•naiial  charge  of  X9,31 7,000,  was  indeed  a  severe  burden  upon  the  industry  of 
the  pecmle;  and  the  taxes,  though  light  in  eompahsoa  of  what  have  been 
imposed  in  later  times,  were  sliU  felt  as  oppressive ;  but,  nevertheSess.  tfaa 
resources  of  the  state  had  augmented  to  an  extraordinary  degree  during  tSm 
depose  which  had  prevailed  since  the  conclusion  of  the  former  contest.  Com- 
nerce,  agriculture,  and  manufactures,  had  rapidly  increased ;  the  trade  with 
fhe  independent  states  of  North  America  had  been  found  to  exceed  what  had 
been  eigoyed  with  theoa  when  in  a  staifee  of  colooiat-  dependence;  and  the 
incessant  exertions  of  every  individual  to  belter  his  condition,  had  prodtioed  a 
surprising  effect  upon  the  accumulation  of  capital  and  the  sta'e  of  pabiic  credit. 
The  three  per  cents.,  from  57  at  the  clo^e  of  the  vyar,  had  ri^en  to  99 ;  and  the 
Overflowing  wealth  of  the  capital  was  already  finding  its  way  into  the  most  cir- 
cuitous foreign  trades  and  hazardous  distant  mvestments.  The  national  revenue 
ttneunted  to  jC16,000,000,  and  the  army  included  32.000  tioldiers  in  the  British 
itles^  besides  an  equal  ibroe  in  the  East  end  West  Indies,  and  thirty>siz  regi- 
ments of  yeomanry;  but  these  forces  wete  rapidly  atagmented  after  the  com- 
jQencement  of  the  war,  and,  before  17%n  the  regular  army  of  Britain  amounted 
to  206,000  men,  including  42,0iK)  militia.  More  than  half  of  this  force  waa 
required  for  the  service  of  the  colonies;  and  experience  has  proved  that  Britain 
can  never  collect  above  40,000  men  upon  any  one  point  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  The  real  strength  of  England  consisted  in  her  inethaiistible  wealth, 
m  the  public  spirit  and  energy  of  her  people,  in  thrt  moral  iaftuence  of  centnriee 
^  glory,  and  in  a  Heat  of  Ul  ships  of  the  .line,  which  gave  her  the  undispnted 
eommand  of  the  seas."' — Alison's  HUlory  of  the  Fren^  jRcvotMwn,  voL  L  p, 
$16-5ia 

FRANCE. 

♦  War  or  the  6paj«ish  Strccissw>».--Sca£cely  had  the  treaty  of  Rjb^ 
wick  given  peace  to  Europe,  .and  promised  a  period  of  repose  to  tiie 
•xhMisted  reeoiuoea  of  Iha  Fxfwch  Mapiia,  .6ia  the  eiements  of  a  nem 


iKttVLg^B  uose,  destined  to  destroy  the  longr  snpremaey  of  her  ambftlDiui 
flomeign,  and  to  cload  his  declining  days  with  ruin  and  disaster. 
Charles  II.,  king  of  Spain,  was  now  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  without 
any  immediate  successors,  and  the  nearest  heirs  to  the  throne  were  tht 
Emperor  Leopold,  on  behalf  of  his  seeond  son  the  Archduke  Charte^i 
Philip,  duka  of  Anjou,  grandson  of  Louis ;  and  the  Prince  of  BarariS, 
shKf  a  relalSTe  of  the  Emperor.  It  was  at  first  agreed,  with  the  consent 
of  the  English  monarch,  to  partition  the  Spani^  territory  among  th« 
contending  claimants ;  but  this  arrangement  was  at  once  set  aside  when 
it  was  found  that  Charles  IL  had  bequeathed  the  entire  succession  to 
Ihe  French  prince,  1700.  The  new  monarch,  supported  by  his  grand- 
feUier,  was  immediately  acknowledged  by  the  people  as  Philip  V. ; 

•While  on  the  other  hand,  Germany,  England,  ana  Holland,  formed  an 
offensive  alliance,  which  was  afterwards  joined  by  Prussia,  Portugal, 
and  Savoy,  1701.  War  now  broke  out  in  all  quarters ;  the  imperialists, 
under  Prince  Eugene,  invaded  Italy,  wh^e  the  French  were  signally 
defeated ;  while  the  celebrated  Dake  of  Marlborough  was  appointed  to 
lead  ^e  armies  of  the  allies  in  the  Netherlands,  where  he  compelled 

'Boufflers,  the  French  general,  to  retreat,  and  captured  Venlo,  K|un»» 
monde,  and  Liege.  The  treasury  of  Louis  was  exhausted,  and,  to  add 
to  his  distresses,  a  formidable  insurrection  of  the  Protestants  took  plaoe 
in  the  Cevennes,  170S :  while  in  the  same  year  his  fleet  was  utterly 
destroyed  at  Vigo  by  the  English  and  Dutch.  The  signal  defeat  at 
Blenheim,  1704,  was  next  year  followed  by  the  almost  complete  con* 
quest  of  Spain  by  the  Archduke  Charles  and  the  Earl  of  Peterborough; 
and  though  these  conquerors  were  in  1707  defeated  at  Almanza  by  ihm 
forces  of  Philip  V.,  under  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  a  natural  son  of  James 

'  II.,  Louis  had  still  to  regret  ^e  disaster  at  Ramillies,  wfiich  placed  the 
entire  Netheriands  at  the  feet  of  his  enemies,  and  the  decisive  battle  o^ 
Tarin,  gained  by  Prince  Eugene,  which  almost  annihilated  his  Italian 
army,  1706.  An  abortive  attempt  to  invade  Scotland  in  behalf  of  tha 
Stuarts,  and  the  defeat  of  Oudenarde,  1708,  which  appeared  to  open  the 
way  to  Paris,  now  forced  the  French  monarch  to  sue  for  peace ;  but  the 
demands  oi  the  allies  were  so  exorbitant,  that  he  resolved  to  hazard  an-> 

.other  campaign,  in  which  he  was  signally  discomfited  by  Marlborough 
at  Malplaquet,  1709.  Again  he  solicited  an  accommodation,  ofiTerinsr 
yet  mote  favourable  conditions,  which  were  still  haughtily  rejected ;  and 
_  ^e  total  ruin  of  this  once  powerful  prince  seemed  impending,  when  the 
"  accession  of  the  Tories  to  office  in  England,  in  1711,  deprived  Marlbo- 
rough of  his  command,  while  the  Archduke  Charles  in  the  same  year 
became  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  thus  entirely  changed  the  aspect  of 
afifairs.  The  European  powers  were  even  more  unwilling  to  see  Spain 
in  the  hands  of  Austria  than  in  those  of  the  Bourbons,  and  the  cause  d 
Philip  V.  having  now  gained  a  decided  preponderance  in  that  country, 
peace  was  at  length  signed  at  Utrecht  with  England  and  the  other  allies, 
1713,  and  in  the  following  year  with  the  emperor  at  Rastadt.  By  these 
treaties  the  right  of  Philip  to  the  Spanish  crown  was  recognised,  but 
with  the  stipulation  that  Spain  and  France  should  never  be  united  under 
one  sovereign;  while  England  received  large  territories  in  America; 
Naples,  Milan,  and  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  fell  to  Austria ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  obtained  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Lotus  him 
selfdiedinl715. 
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;    Low  XIV.  wi0«gi>tttlNitab«lc«MC)eigiit  aad  fais  nigtk  profadasHm 

of  incalculable  evils  ta  France  and  to  fiorope.    His  moet  valniBble  qnnlitwwi  ■ 

power  of  application  to  business,  quickness  in  discoveiing  and  applving  tins 
'abilities  of  others,  and  skill  in  attaching  them  to  his  service ;  even  the  senti- 

tnent  of  reiigMni  which  he  seems  to  have  possessed — became  with  him  the  mens 
;iMtniinentB  of  ambitioii  and  inmlBranee.    In  his  lone  reign  of  eeventy-tWo 

years,  he  reared  the  Ubm  of  aihaolute  moaaroby  in  France;  and  the  ruliflg 
^principles  of  his  government,  nnifisnnity  and  ceotraliiation,  eurvivad  evea  the 

storms  of  the  revolution.  With  him  began  the  great  military  svstera  of  fiorDpa; 
'and  his  immense  standinsf  armies,  clothed  m  uniform,  and  armed  with  the 
'bayonet,  set  a  fatal  example  to  surrounding  states.  From  1672  he  maintained 
«a  roice  of  180,000  regulars ;  and  afterwards,  including  the  marine,  there  were 
.in  urms  not  fewer  than  450,000  men.  The  revenues  of  his  kingdom  were  at 
.the  same  time  raised  to  the  eDormous  sum  of  thirtv  millions  sterling;  and  at 
'his  death  he  bequeathed  a  debt  of  more  than  two  thousand  milli<Mia  of  liviaa. 
'Unhappily,  his  abilities,  by  no  means  extraordinary,  were  nevertheless  of  that 
'theatrical  and  showy  cast,  so  likely  to  create  admiration  in  an  excitable  people ; 

•  and  to  the  passion  for  false  glory  engendered  during  his  reign  may  be  traced 
'Ahat  ooorse  of-  events  wluch,  m  the  next  century,  after  unparalleled  bloodshed, 
tpUoed  France  once  man  prostrate^ beneath  a  military  despotism. 

*'    Thi  Regenct,  1715. — ^Louis  XV.,  great-grandson  of  the  former  a©- 

'refeign,  and  nephew  to  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  was  a  feeble  infant  on  his 

accession  to  the  throne,  and  the  regency  in  coosequeace  deyolved  on 

Philip,  duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  been  nominated  to  that  office  by  U|b 

yni\  of  the  late  king.    The  regent,  though  regarded  as  a  man  of  unpris- 

cipled  character,  began  with  several  salutary  measures.    He  reformed 

'many  of  the  most  glaring  abuses  of  the  late  reign,  liberated  a  namb^ 

'of  individuals  who  had  for  years  been  immured  in  the  prison  of  the 

Castile ;  while  he  at  the  same  time  reduced  the  army,  enforced  economy^ 

and  endeavoured  to  maintain  peace  in  Europe.    This  was  partially  duh 

turbed  by  the  ambitious  projects  of  Cardinal  Alberoni,  prime-minister 

of  Spain,  who  wished  to  displace  the  regent,  and  recover  the  Italian 

'territories  given  up  at  the  peace  of  Utrecnt;  but  Philip  was  speedily 

forced  to  dismiss  the  priestly  statesman  and  accede  to  the  Grand  AI^ 

ance,  1720. 

•  MissrosiCTi  ScREMB,  1718.— *MeanwMle,  the  disorder  m  which  he  had  found 
the  finances,  and  the  gneroiis  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  induced  the  duke  to 
listen  to  a  wild  project  propounded  by  the  celebrated  John  Law,  which  evae- 
tually  involved  the  nation  in  wide-soread  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  This  pilan  oov- 
sisted  in  the  establishment  of  a  bank  of  issue,  the  shares  of  which  were  ofieied 
to  the  national  creditors  in  exchange  for  their  stock ;  while,  with  the  view  of 
■inducing  the  public  to  purchase  these  shares,  the  bank  was  conjoined  with  a 
eompany  bavins  a  monopoly  of  trade  with  the  Mississippi  territory  and  Canada, 
to  the  former  of  which  great  numbers  of  planters  and  artisans  were  removed 
for  the  cultivation  of  tobacoo  and  other  produce,  1718.  In  the  following  year, 
the  East  India  and  Senegal  Companies  were  incorporated  with  the  Misatssip^ 
Company ;  and  the  prospect  of  the  advantages  thus  held  out  was  so  great,  that 
'its  stock  speedily  rose  1200  per  cent.  The  corporation  had  now  obtained  the 
forming  ol  the  entire  public  revenues-  and  an  exclusive  privilege  of  coining,  and 
had  actually  advanoeo  targe  sums  to  government  in  payment  of  the  national 
debu  In  1720,  its  stock  rose  to  the  enormous  height  of  2050  per  cent. ;  btit 
this  was  the  cUmax  of  the  delusion :  the  hopes  ot  profit  were  found  to  be 
erroneous,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  toe  bank  suspended  payment  of 
its  notes.  By  this  step  thousands  of  wealthy  persons  were  reduced  to  indigenes, 
and  Law  retired  in  disgrace  to  Venice,  where  he  died  in  povertv.  The  sanit 
period  was  conspicuous  for  a  calamity  of  a  different  kind,  the  plague  at  Mar- 
seilles, by  which  fully  half  of  the  mhabitants  were  swept  away ;  an  event 
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._  by  Ae  iMToie  bbomwof  tiM  *'  good  Mshop,*'  Bebanee,  ^o  exMted 
48^  andius^  to  idieve  the  distioM  of  thoinhalHtMito. 

The  regent  'died  in  1723,  at  which  period  the  young  king  came  df  age$ 
and,  by  the  advice  of  the  Dake  of  Bourbon,  now  become  prime-minister, 
lie  was  induced  to  marry  the  Princess  BAaria,  daughter  of  Stanislaus, 
ex-king  of  Poland,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  France,  17^.  The  duke 
was  dismissed  in  1786,  to  make  way  for  the  Cardinal  Fleury,  a  man  of 
pacific  disposition,  and  possessing  great  influence  over  the  mind  of  the 
King.  The  cardinal  made  every  exertion  to  restore  order  in  the  finances, 
and  promote  the  revival  of  credit  and  commerce,  endeavouring  with  this 
view  to  maintain  peace  in  Europe.  Nevertheless,  a  war  broke  out  in 
1733  aeainst  Russia  and  Austria  on  behalf  of  Stanislaus ;  hut  the  real 
trtrengw  of  France  was  directed  towards  Italy  and  the  Rhine,  at  the 
latter  of  which  the  Austrians  under  Prince  Eugene  were  opposed  by  the 
Duke  of  Berwick,  who  ffell  while  taking  the  town  of  Philipsburg,  1734. 
In  Italy,  also,  the  French  arms  were  successful  under  Marshal  VillaYfi, 
who  united  his  forces  with  those  of  the  Kin^  of  Sardinia,  and  reduced 
Milan  with  various  other  strong  places ;  while  Naples  was  overrun  an4 
eonquered  by  a  Spanish  army  under  Don  Carlos.  A  treaty  was  at 
lengS&  concluded  at  Vienna,  1735,  iiy  which  the  duchy  of  Lorraine  wak 
given  to  the  exiled  Polish  monarch,  to  revert  to  France  on  his  death,  an& 
Naples  and  Sicily  were  ceded  to  Don  Carlos,  thereby  establishing  a 
tiiim  Bourbon  dynasty  in  Europe. 

By  the  peace  just  concluded,  France  had  become  a  party  to  the  famoee 
JPragmaiie  Stutdion^  guaranteeing  the  Austrian  succession  to  the  Princesa 
Maria  Theresa,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  But  on  the 
•4eath  of'  that  sovereign  in  1740,  Louis,  in  utter  disregard  of  these  obll* 
gations,  and  against  liie  advice  of  Fleury,  agreed  to  assist  the  Elector 
of  Favaria  in  his  claims  to  her  inheritance,  and  thereby  involved  hio^ 
self  in  a  war  with  Britain.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  Hungarians  and 
Austrians  in  favour  of  their  youthful  queen  frustrated  all  the  desi^s  of 
'bar  enemies ;  the  French  and  Bavsorians  were  expelled  from  Bohemia, 
mod  they  were  also  defeated  at  Dettingen  by  the  English  under  Georsp 
JI.,  174[3.  The  death  of  the  eardiaal  in  the  same  year  freed  the  king 
fom  the  restraints  which  his  wise  and  virtuous  character  imposed; 
and  he  declared  he  would  henceforth  govern  without  a  mimster.  The 
«en<|ne6t  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands  now  became  the  chief  object  with 
•LoQis,  where  his  forces  under  Mar^al  Saxe  defeated  at  Fontenoy,  With 
ffreat  slaashter,  the  allied  army  of  England,  Austria,  and  Holland,  led 
£y  the  Di&e  of  Cumberland,  1745.  TSv o  subsequent  campaigns  were 
equally  favourable  to  France;  bather  arms  were  unfortunate  in  Ital]^, 
her  fleets  had  been  annihilated,  and  Btitain  threatened  her  colonies  in 
India  and  America.  In  these  circumstances,  a  treaty  was  at  length  con- 
«inded  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  1748,  all  parties  agreeing  to  a  mutual  restita- 
iion  of  conquests. 

France  now  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  peace  neariy  seven  years,  d!8^ 
4Brbed«  howeter,  by  factions  amonr  the  dergy;  and  the  kin?  aban- 
doned himself  to  the  control  of  his  mistress,  the  Marchioness  of  Pompai- 
4our,  a  vulgar  and  ambitious  woman.  But,  in  1755,  in  consequence  of 
certain  disputes  as  to  the  boundary  between  Canada  and  the  Britiah 
settlements,  a  contest,  known  as  the  Seven  Years' War,  broke  out  he^ 
tween  France  and  England^  in  whicb^  entirely  reversing  the  previous 


xself  with  FieAedok  of  Pratmu  Tlie  evmits  whk^  Mkywed  «w 
Boticed  under  Encuuco  and  Prumia;  loid  it  m^  aoffice  to  i^eat,  tiiat 
«t  the  peace  of  Pans,  1763,  Franoe,  utterly  proetrai^  Mrreiueied  th* 
^Rrhole  of  her  American  and  African  tenitones,  besides  Tarious  island* 
in  the  West  Indies.  Her  £nanoea,  too,  were  in  a  atate  of  deplorable  6o»- 
i&tsion ;  while  the  monarch,  abandoned  to  the  most  shameleai  profligaeft 
formed  a  harem  after  the  fashicm  of  ESastem  sultans^  on  which  he 
squandered  vast  sums.  The  Duke  of  Choiseul,  his  last  able  minister, 
by  whose  advice  the  Jesuits  had  been  expelled  from  France  in  176i. 
.attempting  to  bring  him  to  a  sense  of  his  degradation,  was  banished 
from  the  court,  1770 ;  while  the  remonstrances  of  the  proyincial  parlii^ 
inents  were  stifled  by  the  strong  hand  of  arbitrary  authority.  The  king 
^died  in  1774,  having  previously  lost  his  eldest  son,  the  dauphin,  in  1765^ 
who  left  three  soim,  afterwards  known  as  Louis  XVL^  Louts  XVIILt 
and  Charles  X« 

'  The  reisn  of  Lonia  XY.,  one  of  the  most  contemptible  and  odious  characten 
fti  French  mstory,  formed  an  ominous  and  fiitai  sequel  to  that  of  his  predecessor. 
/Fh/B  wasteful  extraTaeBuce  and  boundless  ambition  of  the  former  monarch  y 


,«t  least  gilded  by  the  lustre  ef  \a$  earljr  victoxies ;  but,  under  iuB  sucoeesor,  the 
Aation  was  destmed  not  merely  to  see  its  laurels  &de  b^>M  the  aaoendeni^  ef 
Eiu;land,  but  to  lament  the  iierversion  of  the  revenues,  drawn  from  an  exhausted 
^andTfamishinff  people,  to  maintain  the  unveiled  debaucheries  of  the  court.  The 
nobility  and  higher  clerffy,  exempted  from  taxation  and  possessed  of  exclusive 
:]iriTiieg:es,  trampled  on  tne  inferior  orders,  and,  while  foUowincr  the  example  of 
,-«mTuption  thus  held  out,  ^t  a  greedy  ear  to  the  sensual  phuosophy  now  b^ 
,4some  fiiahionable  with  ^1  classes.  These  causes,  added  to  an  empty  excheqiMr. 
a  debt  of  four  thousand  millions  of  Uvres^  impolitic  restrictiens  evennm  intemat 
'trade,  general  poverty,  national  humiliationt  and  univ^sal  discontent*  prepared 
'the  way  for  the  feartuJ  explosion  which  took  place  under  his  unfortunate  sue- 
-eesaor. 

Louis  XVL,  1774.---The  new  sonrereign  was  about  twen^  years  ef 
age  when  he  succeeded  to  the  throne,  having  manied,  in  1770,  th» 
^Archduchess  Marie  Antoinette,  daaghter  of  Mam  Theresa  of  Anstria. 
.The  natural  disposition  of  the  king*  whieh  was  amiable  and  virtnoiM, 
Jed  him  to  put  a  stpp  to  the  scanduous  depravity  of  the  court,  and  he 
iwas  sincerely  anxious  to  premotd  the  happiness  of  his  people;  bu^ 
though  possessed  of  consideiable  industry  and  application,  kis  miaid 
.was  weak  and  irresolute.  One  of  his  first  sets  was  to  restos^  the  Par- 
liament of  Paris,  exiled  in  the  pievioas  reign ;  and  the  management  ef 
the  finances  was  intrusted  to  Turgot,  an  enlightened  minister,  who  pf«i- 
jposed  many  salutary  reforms.  &t  las  measures  being  ofiposed  by  ths 
.nobility,  and  even  by  the  parliaments,  who  feared  that  their  importanoe 
would  be  lessened  by  them*  the  timid  monaick  was  indsoed  to  disaaiss 
.him  in  1776,  and  transfer  the  offioe  to  Necker,  a  $wias  Protestant,  alts 
an  able  and  well-intentioned  man.*     Notwithstanding  financial  emha^ 

.  •  From  the  4ictfttes  «f  his  own  aataral  difpsntion,  however.  lM»tM  eActed  mecft 
partial  vood.  He  granted  liberty  of  trade  in  eprn  betiraeii  one  proYinee  Jimt  anothw, 
mde  reform*  in  the  administration,  abolished  vsrious  feudal  exactions  and  the  praeties 
ef  torture,  established  some  degree  of  economy  and  order,  and  set  a  conspicuoas  exam^ 
^£>tin  the  management  of  his  own  hooeefaold.  He  also  extended  ft«edom  of  wocahi^  ae 
«ie  Protestants ;  and  demonttrated  on  the  whole,  that  if  he  could  have  followed  the  Mpt 
•er^  own  lieart  and  understanffing, Ftanoe  might  have  had  cause  toie|oi«e  in  tw 
jWMilagenuiH- than  loiMwai  thi  eah^BHieief  Ma  re' 


MbD^t*,  llie  Fkeneli  maHne  had  beea  brotu^  by  exinoidloai^  azai^, 
tloAB,  tiearlj  to  an  equality  wifh  that  of  En^and ;  aad  when  the  Ahm^' 
rican  colonies  of  tho  latter  country  began  their  struggle  for  independenofl^ 
Ae  peopile,  burning  to  wipe  out  the  disjpracea  of  tiie  former  conteet| 
eagerly  clamoured  ror  war,  to  which  the  kmg  reluctantly  coiisentedf  A 
treaty  of  commerce  and  alliance  was  accordingly  signed  between  Franoa 
and  the  United  States,  1778;  hostilities  were  decCured,  and  a  body  ^ 
Auxiliaries,  under  the  Marquis  La  Fayette,  sent  out  to  aid  the  cQ]onv»ts^ 
The  chief  events  of  this  struggle  hsTe  already  been  noticed ;  and  it  ix^, 
suffice  to  stale,  that  its  consequences  to  France,  besides  a  great  JJggp- 
ration  of  financial  difficulties,  were  conspicuous  in  the  general  difiusioiji 
of  those  republican  principles  which  had  been  imbibed  by  the  mxf 
during  their  service  in  America. 

Thb  RcvoLUTioM.-<-Meanwhile  M.  Necker  had  been  doomed  to  shai^ 
die  fate  of  his  predecessor,  from  nearly  the  same  causes,  1781 ;  and  m 
1783,  Calonne,  supposed  to  be  a  more  pliant  personage,  was  apnpinte^i 
to  succeed  him.  After  various  unsuccessful  efforts  to  meet  the  al^i4« 
fies  of  his  position,  the  minister  at  length,  1787,  resolved  upon  assemn 
bling  the  mtfablea,  a  number  of  influential  persons  nominated  bv  tfifi 
king,  to  whom  he  proposed  a  measure  for  taxmjg  the  whole  landed  pxiH 
perty  in  the  naticm,  including  that  of  the  nobles  and  clergy.  But  this 
oody,  being  entirely  composed  of  territorial  proprietors,  at  once  rejectejl 
^e  proposah ;  Catonhe  resigned ;  and  Louis,  after  vainly  employing 
several  successive  advisers,  at  length  recdled  Necker,  1788.  Thjf 
itatescftan  now  declared  that  tii^  only  resource  left  was  io  ^ssembl^  tM 
8tates-gen€fral,  a  body  consisting  of  the  three  oniers,  cleigy,  noMlity,  ai|<( 
commons  or  third  estate,  which  hiad  not  met  since  1614 ;  and  tbey.we^ 
SMSCordingly  convoked  in  May  1789  at  Versailles.  The  king  ha^  pii^ 
viously  agreed  that  the  deputies  of  the  third  estate  should  equal  inn^* 
Ber  tiiose  of  the  otiier  two  orde^';  txi^  immediately, after  their  meeting^ 
ike  commons  made  a  proposal^that  m  three  estates  ^buld  assembia 
and  ddiberate  together.  This  being  at  fixst  refused  by  the  jinoble^  ^M 
dergy,  the  commons  declared  themselves  7%e  NaUond  Mmmbl^f^  ^u{ 
At  length  succeeded  in  forcing  the  others  to  join  them  in  one  eonimoii| 
hall.      ^  .  .  ■•.,.=•!..■::; 

A  feai^l  excitement  now  pirevailedin  Paris  and  throi^^i^^  4f  oonn^ 
try,  which  wab  greatiy  aj^rava^  by  tiie  unpiudence  of  his  );naje8ty.B^ 
^^missing  Necker,  ^uly  11,  the  oidy  individual  near  him  who.continKUB^ 
to  retain  public  confidence..  ,The  nbtiles  of  th^,. court,. he«ided  by  the^ 
king's  brother,  the  Count  d*Artois,.wer|D  occupied  in  collecting  troopflk 
from  all  quarters  around  Versailles  and  the  capital ;  while  the  Parisians^ 
joined  by  a  portion  of  th^  rerulai'  annyA  whose  pay  was  greatly  in  arreax. 
formed  themselves  iiito  a  bodV  called  ^e  national  guaxd.  On  the  H^ 
July,  this  newly  orj^hized  force,-  accompanied,  by  a  vast  cOnepursp  of, 
the  lowest  people,  sSnmed  the  !6asii]e,  and  massacred  the  governor  aaj( 
his  lieutenant;  slihu^taneous  insttnecUons  against  tiie  mansions  of  th,a 
wealthy  occurred  in  the  ptpvinces  \  and  the  princes  of  the  blood  anq! 
ilbanyOT  the  nobility,  thoroughly  alanhed,  hastened  to  leave  the  cquntryb 
Theperpli^xedmonai^h  a^nredall^  Necke^^  the  enthusiai^ni  of, 

liie  popmiace  Was  shared  by  the  assembly^  which  now  proceeded  in  i^ 


task  of  le^slation  with  an  ^bsurd  /&nd  ^tB^.r^j|iditf;    On  tiie  m^iiof 
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waseaacdledbjasingleTOte;  ajad  on  the  20&  Se^^jtoHd)^:  Lonia  1 
compelled  to  sanction  a  decree  by  which  the  entiii9  royal  authority  was 
ftwept  away,  and  France  virtually  created  a  republic,  with  an  hereditaiT 
iltagistrate  having  the  regal  title.  The  excitement  in  Paris  still  increased, 
fomented  by  various  demagogues  and  the  miseries  of  a  famine ;  and  on 
like  Gth  of  October,  a  mob  from  that  city  attacked  the  palace  of  Versailles^ 
diassacred  the  guards,  and  compelled  the  king  and  his  family,  at  the 
jteril  of  their  lives,  to  remove  to  Paris,  whither  the  National  Assembly 
also  repaired.  On  the  very  same  day  the  famous  Club  of  the  Jacobins 
began  Its  sittings. 

During  the  year  1790,  the  royal  family  remained  in  the  Tuileries,  in 
a  condition  no  way  different  from  that  of  prisoners,  constantly  disturbed 

S  alarms  of  insurrection  and  rumours  of  foreign  ^ar;  while  the  assem- 
j  continued  their  labours  for  the  new  organisation  of  the  countrjr.  On 
the  I61I1  June,  they  abolished  hereditary  utles  and  every  distinction  of 
iftidt ;  and,  in  November  following,  passed  a  decree  ejecting  from  their 
benefices  all  those  of  the  clergy  who  refused  to  swear  to  the  new  order 
Of  things.  Necker  had  now  resigned  and  departed  from  the  country, 
ttl  example  which  had  already  been  set  by  most  of  the  nobUi^  and 
higher  classes ;  and  the  unfortunate  monarch,  left  alone  to  contend  with 
A  storm  of  democracy  which  he  bad  neither  courage  to  allay  nor  genius 
lO  direct,  also  attempted  to  escape,  June  1791.  He  was,  however,  stopped 
and  brought  back  to  Paris ;  and,  in  September  following,  the  assembly 
ivesented  to  him  the  new  constitution  in  a  complete  torm,  which  he 
swore  faithfully  to  observe.  Hiat  body  now  dissolved  itself,  declaring 
ft  the  same  lime  that  its  members  should  not  be  eligible  for  re-electioa 
ib  the  ensuing  Legislative  Assembly ^  which  commenced  its  sittings  on 
fte  Ist  October.  This  new  body  was  almost  whoUy  made  up  of  persons 
holding  republican  principles ;  the  majority  being  connected  with  the 
Jacobin  Club,  while  the  more  moderate  party,  led  by  Brissot  and  other 
deputies  from  the  Gironde,  were  found  in  the  end  altogether  destitute  of 
Bmuence.  They  began  by  confiscating  the  property  of  the  emigrants 
^d  baidsfaing  Uie  nonjurmg  priests ;  and  at  the  same  tiime,  the  king 
iras  treated  with  marked  disrespect,  and  even  forced  to  dismiss  a  num- 
Itor  of  his  gnaids.  At  this  period,  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  monarchs^ 
alarmed  by  the  progress  of  democracy  in  France,  assembled  a  laise  force 
Oh  the  frontiers;  the  assembly  declared  war  against  them  in  Apru  1792 ^ 
tod  in  July,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  commander  of  the  combined  armieau 
issued  a  violent  manifesto,  declaring  liis  intention  to  reinstate  the  royaj 
authority,  to  treat  the  authors  of  the  late  changes  as  rebels,  and  even  to 
it^ect  the  capital  to  military  execution*  This  arrosant  declaration  ex- 
cited general  resentment,  and  drove  the  populace  of  Paris  to  absolute 
grrensy.  On  the  10th  August,  they  attacked  the  Tuileries,  massacred 
e  Swiss  guards,  and  compelled  the  king  and  his  family  to  take  refuge 
ill  the  hall  of  the  assembly,  whence  they  were  immediately  after  trans- 
ferred as  prisoners  to  the  old  palace  of  the  Temple.  The  gaols  of  Paris 
]|ow  contained  large  numbers  of  recusant  priests  and  others ;  and,  on  die 
ildvance  of  the  allies  into  France,  bands  of  furious  ruffians  burst  inta 
lliese  places  of  confinement,  and  massacred  their  unfortunate  inmates  14 
cbld  blood,  dd  Sept. ;  similar  scenes  were  also  enacted  in  the  chief  citiee 
^  the  provinces. 
Tbc  RKPUBLtc— /Hie  L^islative  Aflsemblj  now  gave  place  lo  a  new 
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body  termed  the  NaUonal  Convention^  which,  on  the  first  day  of  its  sittiiig^ 
abrog^ated  the  constitution,  and  declared  France  a  republic ;  shortly  after« 
they  invited  the  people  of  adl  nations  to  overturn  their  existing  govenor 
ments,  and  offered  them  protection.  The  Jacobin  or  Mountain  party,* 
led  by  Danton  and  Robespierre,  were  now  the  ruling  power ;  and  th^ 
fate  of  the  unfortunate  pnsoners  in  the  Temple  was  not  long  in  being 
decided.  On  the  21  st  January  1793,  after  a  mock  trial  by  the  oonveii* 
tion,  the  king  was  led  out  to  execution  f  an  act  of  gratuitous  atrocityv 
which  at  once  arrayed  against  France  the  moral  sympathies  of  mankincti 
and  provoked  a  coalition  among  all  the  powers  of  Europe.f  By  this 
time,  however,  the  revolutionary  authorities  had  assembled  numerous 
and  well-appointed  armies ;  and,  in  1792,  General  Dumouriez,  who  had 
been  opposed  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  after  compelling  that  leader  tp 
letreat  from  France,  gained  a  victory  at  Jemappes,  which  gave  him  posr 
session  of  all  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  In  the  beginning  of  1793,  wac 
tvas  declared  against  England,  Spain,  and  Holland ;  whicn  last  counl;^ 
was  immediately  invaded  by  Dumouriez,  who,  however,  soon  after  ds> 
serted  to  the  allies ;  but,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Frenoh  had  still  the 
ascendency  in  Flanders,  and  their  armies  on  the  Rhine  were  eaualljF 
successful.  The  city  of  Lyons,  having  revolted,  was  taken  by  ue  r^ 
publican  troops  after  a  siege  of  two  months,  and  became  the  scene  of 
norrible  atrocities ;  the  people  of  La  Vendee,  who  had  risen  in  behalf  o/t 
royalty,  after  being  entirely  overcome  in  the  field,  were  massacred  i]| 
tiiousands ;  while  the  seaport  of  Toulon,  which  had  been  taken  by  ths 
English,  was  recovered,  chiefiy  through  the  skill  of  a  younff  ofiloer  o£ 
artillery,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  a  native  of  Corsica.  The  ruling  spirits 
of  this  extraordinary  epoch,  known  as  the  Reion  of  Tbrror,  and  charao* 
terized  equally  by  intense  vigour  and  wild  ferocity,  were  Robespierre 
and  Oamot,  the  heads  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  To  the  latter 
was  intrusted  the  chief  control  of  military  operations;  while  the  former 
directed  the  confiscations  and  massacres  perpetrated  by  those  sanffuinaij 
courts  which  had  been  established  in  the  capital  and  princip^  cities  for 
the  trial  of  persons  accused  of  disafiTection.  As  if  to  demonstrate  thf 
close  alliance  between  crime  and  irreligion,  the  convention,  in  October 
1793,  passed  a  decree  prohibiting  the  worship  of  God ;  busts  were  erected 
in  the  public  places  to. various  infidels;  while  a  great  festival,  equaU|: 
absurd  and  impious,  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  apotheosis  of  ths 
Goddess  of  Reason.  In  little  more  than  a  year,  the  revolutionary  tribunal 
of  Paris  had  sent  1108  persons  to  the  guillotine,  includinff  nearly  th^ 
whole  moderate  part  of  the  convention ;  while,  by  July  1794,  Robespierre 
had  procured  the  execution  of  a  great  number  of  his  former  associates^ 
besiaes  nearly  a  thousand  other  victims.  At  length  the  remaining  mem^ 
bers  of  the  convention,  each  fearful  of  being  the  next  sacrifice,  united 
against  the  dictator,  who  was  himself  executed  on  the  28th  July  1794.^ 

^So  called  from  occupying  the  most  elevated  benches  in  the  convention.  ' 

ton  Uw  Mth  October  of  the  same  year,  tbe<|iieen  was  brought  to  the  gaillotiae ;  thef 

^ing*e  sUtcr,  Princess  Eliaabetk,  suffered  the  same  fiite  oa  the  10th  May  foUowim;  hi* 

young  son,  the  dauphin,  died  io  prison  in  1795.    Of  this  ill-fated  family,  the  princetiL 

#cnra!  alone  sarviTed,  being  given  up  to  the  Austrians  in  exchange  for  some  TtewSt 

X  The  republican  writer,  Prudbomme,  gives  a  list  of  upwards  of  mte  milUan  \ 


who  suffered  during  this  period,  including  18,603  persons  of  both  sexes  who  were  guillb* 
fined  r99r,0Q6  periAedin  La  Vendue;  SSTSOO  at 'Nantes,  exdusivo  «f  the  matsaerei  at 
Vertaiiles,  Lyons,  and  various  other  places. 
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altfis  in' the  liands  of  more  moderttte  men;  bat'  Caimqt  bmH  'had  the 
control  of  the  milltaiy  operations,  wliich  were  |>r68ecuted  wi^  the  sami} 
<^ergy  and  success.  Tlie  republican  fleet,  indeed,  had  been  destro7e4 
by  Lord  Howe,  June  1794,  s^nd  their  possessions  in  the  West  Indief 
jbken  by  the  British ;  but,  by  the, beginning  of  1795,  Holland  was  en^ 
ilirely  overrun  and  incorj^orateid  with  France ;  their  victories  in  Grermany 
fbrced  Prussia  to  a  humiliating  p6ace;  corresponding  triumphs  in  Spaia 
l0d  to  tiie  same  result  with  that  country,  followed  next  year  by  an  allt- 
snce  ofiensive  sLiid  defehsiye.  In  October,  the  convention  terminated  it$ 
l^ktraordinary  career,  and  was  succeeded  by  an  executive  govemm^fit  d 
five  directors,  Barras,  Camot^  Reubell,  Reve01ere-Lepaux«.  and  Letoui* 
heur,  and  two  legislative  bodies ;  the  one,  composed  of  d50  memberS| 
Was  denominated  the  Council  of  Ancients,  the  other  was  called  the 
CotbcS  of  Five  Hundred.  The  emigrants  were  forthwith  invited  to 
tetnm,  and  the  clergy  to  celebrate  the  wor^ip  of  that  divine  Beii^ 
whom  France  had  at  Wgth  consented  to  recognise  as  supreme.  Austria 
imd  England,  and  some  of  the  Italian  states,  were  now  the  only  powers 
who  cohtinu^  the  contest ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1796,  the  directory  sen^ 
Ihree  gteat  armies  into  the  field, — that  of  the  ISambre  and  Meuse,  under 
^ouidan^;'of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle,  under  Moreau ;  while  the  command 
of  the  anny  destined  for  Italy  was  intrusted  to  Bonaparte,  who,  some 
ikafS  before,  had  rendered  an  important  service  to  the  directory  by  sup- 
^ssiiigla  revolt  of  the  sections  in  Paris.  The  first  and  second  of  these 
armies,  opposed  by  the  Archduke  Charles,  one  of  the  ablest  generals  of 
His  time,  maintained  the  campaign  in  Germany  with  various  fortune; 
^ut  the  sticcess  of  tiiat  under  Napoleon  was  little  less  th^in  miraculous^ 
After  defeating  the  Austrians  in  various  successive  engagements,  and 
plundering  the  states  of  Northern  Italy,  he  succeeded,  February  1797, 
In  capturing  the  strong  city  of  Mantua,  whence  he  instantly  crossed  the 
Alps  and  marched  at  once  upon  Vienna.  The  danger  of  his  capital  now 
Ibrced  the  emperor  to  negotiate ;  in  October  the  peace  of  Campo  Formiq 
was  boiicluded,  by  which  the  Austrian  Netherlands  were  ceded  to 
France,  and  Milan,  Mantua,  Modena,  Bologna,  and  Ferrara  formed  into 
t  mere  dependency  called  the  Cisalpine  Republic.  The  conversion  of 
Genoa  into  the  Ligurian  Republic  speedily  followed ;  in  1798,  Rome 
was  taken  possession  of,  and  the  pope  deposed ;  while  an  unprovoked 

Svasion  of  Switzerland  terminated,  af^er  a  brief  but  desperate  struggle, 
the  imposition  upon  that  country  of  a  constitution  on  the  model  of 
ftat  established  at  Paris. 

England  was  now  the  only  enemy  of  France;  and  the  design  of 
attacking  her  vast  empire  in  India  became  a  chief  object  with  the  direc- 
tory. Apparently  with  this  view,  and-  possibly  also  to  get  rid  of  a 
general  whose  talents  and  towerins  ambition  began  to  excite  alarm, 
Bonaparte,  in  1798,  was  despatched  from  Toulon  to  Egypt  at  the  head 
of  40,000  men.  On  his  way  thither,  he  obtained  possession  of  Malta; 
moeewfuUy  eluded  an  English  squadron  under  Nelson,  which  had  been 
ient  to  watch  his  proceedings ;  and,  on  the  dth  July,  landing  at  Alex- 
aindria,  he  took  thai  city  by  storm,  while  the  fleet  remained  at  anchor  in 
Abou^r  Bay.  On  the  1st  of  August,  the  English  Admiral  hofve  in 
sight,  and  on  the  same  evening  began  an  engagement  which  utteriy 
%]^[iihilated  the  Freiich  squadron^  and  shut  up  their  acmy  within  th» 


Sndts  of  %3n[>i  NeYertheless,  Napoleon  soon  made  himself  master  of 
&e  entire  coantry,  and  marched  into  Palestine,  wh^e  he  laid  siege  to 
Hie  town  of  Acre ;  hut  the  pasha  having  intrusted  the  command  to  Sir 
Sidney  SmiUi,  an  officer  in  the  British  navy,  the  place  was  so  obstinately 
4efenaed,  that  he  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege.  He  then  retreated  into 
Egypt,  where,  encountering  a  Turkish  army  which  had  been  sent  from 
Constantinople,  he  utterly  destroyed  it  at  Aboukir,  July  1799.  Bat  he 
had  no  intention  of  remaining  in  this  distant  country,  isolated  from  thet 
great  events  then  transacting  m  Europe.  The  Austrians,  encouraged  by. 
Nelson's  victory  at  Aboukir,  had  again  taken  the  field,  and,  aided  by  a 
Russian  army  under  Suwarrow,  recovered  possession  of  the  whole  of. 
Italy.  Bonaparte  accordingly  returned  to  France,  leaving  his  army 
i|nder  the  command  of  General  Kleber ;  and,  on  the  10th  of  November,, 
after  various  intrigues,  succeeded  in  overturning  the  directory,  and. 
obtaining  the  supreme  power  by  the  title  of  First  Consul. 

The  downfal  of  the  directory  and  the  final  triumph  of  its  ablest  miMtary  duef, 
terminated  the  great  drama  of  the  revolution,  by  far  the  most  remarkable  and. 
important  event  in  modern  history.    In  Blngland  it  tended  unquestionably  to 
retard  the  progress  of  constitutional  liberty,  dv  furnishing  its  antagonists  with; 
the  strongest  arguments  against  concession  to  the  popular  voice.    Still,  numer- ' 
oos  obstacles,  perhaps  otherwise  insurmountable,  were  removed,  and  the  face 
of  Europe  gradually  prepared  for  important  though  less  violent  changes,  by 
which  the  wealthy  middle  and  oommereial  classes  nave  succeeded  to  the  power 
and  influence  of  a  prejudiced  aristocracy.    The  most  immediate  consequences . 
in  France  were — L  The  abolition  of  feudal  rights  and  the  privileges  of  primo- 
geniture ;  2.  Equality  in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  3.  The  establishment  ot  inde- . 
pendent  tribunals  for  the  administration  of  justice;  4.  National  representation, 
vrith  taxation;  5.  Liber^  of  the  mess,  and  religious  toleration ;  6.  The  aboli- ' 
tion  of  torture ;  7.  The  mvision  of  provinces  into  departments.    The  following 
institutions  also  appeared  amidst  the  storms  of  this  period:  — The  NationU' 
Guard,  the  Institute,  the  Jury ;  but  this  last,  adopted  from  Eneland,  does  not 
mcceed  in  a  land  even  yet  imperfectly  prepared  for  constitutional  liberty. 

SPAIN. 

The  wiU  of  Charles  XL  in  favour  of  the  young  Duke  of  Anjou,  though 
mainly  obtained  through  the  successful  intrigues  of  his  grand&ther  Louis 
JtlV.,  seems  to  have  been  cheerfully  acqmesced  in  by  the  majority  of 
the  Spaniards;  and  the  Bourbon  prince  was  at  once  proclaimed  as 
Philip  V .  throughout  the  European  and  transatlantic  possessions  of  the 
monarchy,  1700.    In  the  long  war  which  followed  with  Austria  and 
England,  the  people,  aided  by  a  body  of  French  troops  under  the  Duke 
of  Berwick,  remained  steadfast  to  tlieir  sovereign ;  until  at  length  that 
general  totally  routed  the  rival  claimant  at  Almanza,  1707,  and  placed 
Philip  in  undisturbed  jjossession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Peninsula^ 
Catalonia  alone  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.    The  contest^ . 
however,  of  which  a  notice  has  already  been  given  under  France,  con- . 
tinned  six  years  longer,  the  seat  of  war  being  chiefly  Italy  and  the 
Netherlands ;  and  Spain  of  course  shared  in  the  signal  humiliation  which 
it  entailed  on  the  French  king.    The  treaties  of  Utrecht  and  Rastadt, 
1713, 1714,  stripped  her  of  all  her  European  dependencies,  and  secured . 
to  England  the  strong  fortress  of  Gibraltar,  an  acquisition  which  that 
country  has  ever  since  retained.    This  struggle  was  also  fatal  in  a  great 
nieasure  to  the  liberties  of  the  people ;  for  Philip,  who  had  been  educa^' 
38*         • 
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ted  in  the  despotie  prineiples  of  his  grandfather,  and  wa^  l0i4(iiM4i|; 
French  coansellors,  succeeded  in  abrogating  the  fiee  conBtitaUbnft 
^njoyed  by  the  various  provinces,  and  the  country  became  more  thaa 
ever  united  into  one  nnirorm  and  absolute  monarchy. 

•  *ftie  death  of  the  queen,  Maria  Louisa,  in  1714,  terminated  the  French 
influence  in  Spain.  Aiberoni,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  and  a  person  of  bold 
and  unscrupulous  character,  had  been  appointed  envoy  from  Parma  to 
the  court  ofMadrid,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  marriage  between 
Elizabeth  Famese  and  Philip.  This  princess  speedily  showed  her  de* 
termination  to  command  both  her  eonsort  and  his  kingdom ;  she  igno* 
loimously  turned  off  the  Princess  Orsini,  the  chief  favourite  of  the  late 
^een  and  also  of  his  majesty  himself;  while  Aiberoni,  the  agent  of  her 
elevation,  was  successively  made  prime-minister,  a  cardinal,  and  a 
grandee  of  Spain.  The  influence  of  these  two  ambitious  individuals 
soon  became  apparent  in  numerous  isabals  to  set  aside  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  and  thereby  secure  to  Philip  the  reversion  of  the  French  crown 
ajftd  the  rcKsorery  of  his  loet  domimons  in  Italy.  At  the  same  time,  it 
niiast  be  acknowledged  that  the  internal  administration  of  the  eardinal 
was  characterized  by  a  wisdom  and  vigour  long  unknown  to  the  Span- 
iards I  his  endeavours  to  promote  general  improvement  and  inerease  the 
advantages  derived  firom  tbe  colonies,  did  muoh  for  the  restoiatioa  of  the. 
country ;  and  it  may  even  be  doubted  whether  he  would  not  have  perse- 
vered m  this  judicious  course,  had  not  the  imperious  character  of  tlie 
queen  precipitated  hostilities.  These  at  length  broke  out  on  tiie  death 
of  Louis  XlV.,  1715 :  a  conspiracy  was  formed  in  France  for  the  over- 
throw of  Orleans  and  the  appointment  of  the  Spanish  sovereign  to  the. 
regency  of  that  kingdom ;  an  armament  was  despatched  agsdnsft  Sai>*' 
dinia,  which  was  eonquered  in  three  months ;  and  an  expmition  vras 
even  fitted  out  to  invade  England  on  behalf  of  the  Stuarts.  But  the. 
flimnatlon  of  ^e  Quadruple  Alliance,  1719,  rendered  all  these  designs, 
abortive ;  and  Aiberoni,  who  had  thus  drawn  on  himself  the  deep  resent-* 
ment  of  France  and  England,  was  deprived  of  all  his  offices,  and  com- 
pelled to  take  his  departure.  However,  in  the  peace  which  followed, 
1720,  the  reversion  of  the  duchiee  of  Parma  and  Toscaay  was  seemed 
to  the  queen  and  her  heirs. 

'  In  1724,  Philip  abdicated  his  crown  in  favour  of  his  son  Louis ;  hut 
this  prince  having  died  a  few  months  after  of  the  smallposit,  he  again 
resumed  the  government.  The  real  motive  for  this  singular  step  seems, 
to  have  been  the  hope  of  thereby  succeeding  Louis.  XV.,  whose  health 
was  very  precarious,  on  the  throne  of  Prance,  an  attempt  which  would 
liot  have  been  permitted  while  he  remained  king  of  Spam.  The  ambi- 
tion of  the  queen  was  therefore  again  directed  towards, Italy ;  and,  oa 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Polish  succession  war  in  1733,  hostilities  were 
declared  against  Austria,  and  an  army  under  her  son,  Don  Carlos,  was 
sent  thither. '  He  speedily  made  himself  master  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
acquisitions  which  were  ultimately  secured  to  him  by  the  peace  of  1736, 
though  at  the  expense  of  her  majesty's  patarimomal  territories,  the 
duchies  of  Parma  and  Piacenza,  which  were  surrendered  to  the  emperor. 
In  1739,  war  broke  put  with  Enorland  in  consequence  of  some  disputes  ^ 
as  to  the  contraband  trade  with  America ;  aijd.  ijd  the  following  year . 
Spain  took  part  in  the  attacks  on  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria ;  neither  of  , 
which  contests  was  conducted  with  much  spirit.  Philip,  who  had  long^ 
laboured  under  a  hypochondriacal  malady,  died  in  1746.  ' 


t^lfi  had  the  good  fortune  to  recover,  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelley 
1748,  the  duchy  of  Parma  and  other  territories  in  Italy,  as  a  principality 
for  his  half-brother  Philip,  The  remainder  of  his  jreign  was  happily 
Barren  of  what  are  called  great  events,  exhibiting  little  beyond  a  contest 
between  the  English  and  French  agents  in  support  of  the  policy  of  their 
respective  courts.  In  following  the  bent  oi  lus  natural  dispositiony 
he  preserved  a  strict  neutrality,  and,  aided  by  his  excellent  minister,  the 
Marquis  of  Enseilada,  originally  a  peasant,  devoted  himself  to  heal  the 
woands  inflicted  by  war,  alleviate  the  burdens  of  the  people,  encourage 
agriculture,  and  re-establish  order  in  the  finances.  The  revenues,  which 
under  Charles  II.  had  scarcely  amounted  to  thirty  millions  of  reals,  ex- 
ceeded in  1750  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  although  many  taxes  had  been 
reduced  or  abolished.  At  his  death,  in  1759,  he  lefl  about  three  millions 
sterling  in  the  loyal  treasury,  and  a  navy  augmented  to  fifty  ships  of 
war. 

Don  Carlos,  Mnff  of  Naples,  succeeded  his  brother  Ferdinand  by  the 
title  of  Cbarles  m.    At  this  time  France  and  England  were  engaged 
in  the  celebrated  seven  years'  war,  from  which  Spain  for  a  time  kept 
tlooi^  but  was  at  lengm  drawn  into  it  by  signing  the  treaty  with  the 
fyfTCtex  ooiintKy,  known  as  the  Family  Compact,  1761.    An  immediato 
TuptiBre  with  cngland  was  the  consequence;  and  Portugal,  refusing  to. 
sacrifice  her  alliance  with  that  power,  waa  unsuccessfully  invaded  by  a 
Spanish  army.   The  English  fleet  captured  Havannah,  with  a  numerous 
squadron  and  great  booty;  the  Philippine  Islands  idso  fell  into  their 
hand8»    After  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  176^  by  which  Florida  was 
eeded  to  Great  Britain,  Charles  occupied  himself  with  the  interior  im- 
provement of  his  kingdom,  and  societies  for  the  promotion  of  the  arts 
and  agriculture  spnii^  up  over  all  the  Peninsula.    The  roads,  which 
had  previously  been  so  bad  that  no  public  carriage  was  in  existence, 
were  greatJy  improved ;  the  canal  of^  Aragon,  beeun  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  was  continued ;  and  the  reviv^  manufactures  of  cloth  and 
(j^ass  beoane  equally  celebrated  and  valuable.    In  1766,  some  popular 
tumults  oecuned  in  Madrid  and  other  places,  which  with  very  little  a|H' 
pearance  of  probability  were  ascribed  to  the  instioatbn  o(  the  Jesatts; 
and  that  order  was  in  consequence  summarily  banished  in  the  following- 
year.  Various  other  measures  were  adopted  to  limit  the  influenee  of  the 
church  and  the  power  of  the  Inquisition;  while  military  schools  were. 
founded,  and  great  exertions  ma^e  to  lestoie  the  navy,,  which  had  suflfer^' 
ed  severely  by  &e  disastrous  contest  of  1761.;  so  that  the  Spanish  fleets 
became  important  auxiliaries  to  those  of  France  during  the  Americaac 
war»  1779.    Charles  died  in  1788,  sincerely  regretted  by  his  subjeotsr- 
whoee  happiness  and  prosperity  had  been  greauy  promoted  ihrov^iaiitj 
his  whole  reign,  both  oy  ms  own  exertions  and  by  thoseof  his.ei^ht^  > 
ened  ministers,  Aranda,  CampomuieSs  and  Floridablaaica. 

Chari^s  rV.  was  forty  years  of  age  wheia  he  ascended  the  throne. 
The  commencement  of  ms  govemmeiM;,  which  coinoides  with  the  epcx^- 
of  the  French  revolution,  serened  to  promise  a  continuance  of  the  wissi; 
policy  of  his  fsither;  but  Godoy,  a  favourite  of  the  queen,  having  sne«. 
ceeded  Floridablanca  in  power,  soon  involved  the  country  in  a  new., 
career  of  misfortune.  In  1793,^  the  convention  declared  war  agains^i 
him,  01^  the  ground  that  he  had  improperly,  interfered  in  the  inteoxal. 


ewsenM  of  Fmnee;  «iid  there  is  no  doubt  tint  he  joitied  with  zed  in 
the  crusade  against  that  country.  A  ecHitribution  of  fully  three  millions' 
Bterling  being  voted  towards  the  expenses  of  the  war,  Roussillon  was 
inraded  by  £e  united  armies  of  Spain  and  Portugal ;  but  in  1794  the 
French  entered  Catalonia,  and  compelled  Godoy  to  conclude  an  ignomi-^ 
nious  peace.  The  next  step  of  the  fiaivourite,  who  had  obtained  the  sin- 
gvlar  title  of  Prince  of  the  Peace,  was  to  conclude  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  with  the  revolutionary  leaders,  by  which  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  each  state  should,  in  case  of  war,  receive  from  the  other  the 
ud  of  fifteen  ships  of  the  line  and  34,000  troops.  The  necessary  result 
0^  this  measure  was  an  immediate  rupture  with  England,  in  which  the 
Spanish  fleets  were  destroyed,  the  islands  of  Trinidad  and  Minorca 
wrested  from  her,  and  her  colonial  and  foreign  trade  nearly  ruined.  The 
dominions  of  Charles  now  became  little  better  than  a  French  dependency; 
Portugal,  having  refused  to  submit  to  a  similar  degradation,  was  inraded 
by  an  army  of  40,000  men,  commanded  by  Godoy  in  parson,  compelled 
to  cede  the  fortress  of  Olivenza,  and  to  close  her  ports  against  England, 
1801. 

6ENEAL06T  OF  THE  SPANISH  BOURBON  FAMILY. 

1.  Pmup  v.,  8.  of  Lonis  (dtupbin),  b.  1683,  It  1700,  abd.  15th  January,  net.  6th 
I Beptembef  1784,  d.  1716. 

8.  Loom  I.,  b.  17D7,  3.  Fbrdir and  VI.,  b.  1711,  4.  Charlks  III.,  b.  1716, 

.k.  1734,  d.  1734.  k.  1746.  k.  1759. 


5.  Charlbs  IV.,  b.  1748L 
k.  1788.  abd.  1806. 


6.  Fbrdtvani)  VII.,  b.  1784  «»  Maria  Antoinette, 
d.  of  Ferdjoand  IV.  of  Sicily,  1802,  k.  180BL 


7.  Maria  Isabbua  IL  (minor),  1833,  q. 


PORTUGAL. 

.  The  leign  of  Peter  II.,  of  nearly  forty  years'  duration,  enabled  Porto- 
gal  in  some  measaie  to  recover  from  the  wounds  inflicted  by  foreign 
flbniination  and  the  hostilities  by  which  it  was  terminated;  but  &b 
c«ontfy  could  hardly  have  attained  its  former  eminence,  even  though 
the  government  had  been  more  wisely  administered  than  it  actually  was. 
From  this  time  may  be  dated  her  commercial  relations  and  alliance  with 
iSnfland.  In  1703,  a  treaty  was  concluded  by  the  British  ambassador, 
Mr.  Methuen,  which  secured  important  advantages  to  both  countries, 
Mid  the  Portoruese  were  induced  to  take  part  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
sawcesaien,  Peter  was  succeeded  in  1706  by  his  eldest  son  John  V.,  a 
pmee  of  moderate  abilities,  under  whom,  nevertheless,  some  vigour  was 
displayed  in  rdation  to  foreign  affairs,  and  various  attempts  were  made 
few  the  promotion  ef  internal  welfare,  by  restricting  the  enormous  powers 
of  the  Inquisition,  and  promoting  trade  and  manufactures.  That  body^ 
however,  were  much  too  formidable  to  aUow  the  object  to  be  eflOactually 
ttttained;  and  although  tiie  national  revenues  were  considerably  im- 
proved, yet  immense  sums  were  squandered  on  the  sumptuous  monas* 
tety  of  Mafra«  and  in  obtaining^  permission  from  the  Pope  to  institute  a 
patriarch  of  Lisbon.  John  V.  also  patronised  literature;  in  1714  he 
founded  the  Portuguese  Academy,  ana  in  1730  that  of  Histoiy. 


JpggfrsfiJLMauie^^Ai^B  fMto  In  I7$I9l  aad  ciMe  ibf  hte  mkilfeter  ik$ 
l^d  and  enterprising  Don  Canralhby  anerwardB  Marquis  of  P(»nbal. 
Jh»  spinX  of  reform  and  improTement  which  had  been  developing  itself 
III  Spain  now  also  became  active  in  Portugal  ^  and  this  statesman,  emu- 
lating Aranda  and  Floridablanca,  was  mdefatiffable  in  his  efforts  to 
lestore  its  ancient  ^prosperity.  Industry  of  all  Kinds,  commerce,  and 
education,  received  his  attention  and  support;  absurd  sumptuary  laws 
were  abolished,  piracy  was  checked,  the  frontiers  were  fortined,  and  the 
army  regularly  paid.  The  Jesuits  and  the  nobility,  who  had  exercised 
a  dangerous  influence  under  the  preceding  reign,  were  vigorously  attack- 
^1  sometimes  with  a  degree  of  violence  not  tdtogether  prudent.  Several 
of  his  measures,  too,  were  regulated  by  the  narrow  views  of  political 
economy  prevalent  at  the  time;  the  monopoly  of  the  Oporto  Wine  Com- 
pany, intended  to  deprive  England  of  some  of  &e  benefits  she  derived 
£rom  the  Methuen  treaty,  being  equally  detriiQental  to  the  native  growers. 
hi  the  midst  of  his  various  plans,  a  tenible  earthquake  (Novemli^r  1755) 
occurred  at  Lbbon,  by  which  nearly  the  entire  city  was  thrown  down, 
and  about  15,000  persons  perished  in  the  ruins.  For  some  years,  tha 
attention  of  Pombal  was  mainly  occupied  with  ^ndeavouI8  to  repair  tha 
ravages  of  this  frightful  event;  but,  in  1758,  he  renewed  his  hostility  to 
the  Jesuits,  resolving  even  on  their  expulsion  from  the  kingdom.  Some 
trifling  colonial  disputes  with  Spain  had  revealed  the  immense  influence 
acquired  by  these  fathers  among  the  Indians  of  South  America,  and  a 
plotibr  the  assassination  of  the  king  having  about  this  time  been  disco- 
vered, was  charged  without  a  shadow  of  evidence  to  their  instigation. 
The  order  was  accordingly  proscribed  and  banished,  with  circumstances 
of  hardship  and  cruelty  which  affix  an  indelible  stigma  upon  the  memory 
of  this  minister.  After  the  signing  of  the  family  compact  between  Spaia 
and  France^  1761,  Portugal,  still  adhering  to  the  English  alliance,  was 
exposed,  to  invasion ;  but  the  war  terminated  honourably  for  ^  country, 
through  the  able  measures  of  the  British  general,  1763. 

The  accession  of  Maria,  1777,  terminated  the  ministry  of  PombaU 
who  had  raised  up  to  himself  many  enemies  among  the  nobility,  and 
ffiven  great  offence  to  the  queen  by  an  attempt  to  impede  her  succession. 
tier  majesty  inherited  all  the  bigotry  of  the  house  of  Braganza ;  the 
ignorant  nobles  and  the  equally  ignorant  and  still  more  ambitious  clergy 
soon  regained  much  of  their  former  influence ;  and  he  was  consequently 
condemned  to  perpetual  exile  from  the  court.  Her  first  measures,  how* 
ever,  were  sufficiently  popular:  a  number  of  persons  were  released  from 

frison,  while  a  defensive  alliance  with  Spain  secured  the  peace  of  the 
^eninsula  and  terminated  the  colonial  disputes  between  the  countries* 
In  1786,  she  lost  her  husband  Pedro,  which  induced  a  state  of  melai^ 
choly  that  rendered  her  nearly  incapable  of  public  business;  the  goverop*^ 
ment,  of  course,  fell  into  sreat  disorder,  and  faction  disputed  the  autho> 
Tity  of  the  state.  She  at  length  became  entirely  insane;  and,  in  1799, 
her  eldest  son,  John,  prince  of  Brazil,  was  declared  regent,  with  full 
regal  powers. 

ITALIAN  PENINSULA. 

SaVOT,    PlBDMONT,   AND    SARDIinA. — ^VlCTOR   AmADEUS   II.,   duke   of 

Saf  oy,  had  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  reunited  Montferrat  to  Piedmont, 
^adi  ^e  crqwn  of  Sicily  to  hb  paternal  coronet    To  take  possession  of 


kb  WW  kingdom,  he  fMM&  Into  l^c^  id^  tSl  his  cotdrt,  where' lie  en- 
gaged in  hostilitieB  with  the  Pope,  in  defence  of  the  royal  prerogatives 
asainst  the  pretensions  of  the  holy  see.  In  1718,  the  Spanish  invasioa 
of  ^is  island  and  the  Quadmple  AlHance  eompelled  him  to  exchange 
8i<»ly  for  Sardinia,  which  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  lungdom.  Afver 
liaving  long  attracted  the  attention  of  Earope  by  his  enterprising  and 
snecessfal  ambition,  he  resigned  the  crown  to  his  son,  Chaiu^es  £ma- 
TfuvL  III.,  1730,  and  retired  to  tfie  Yilla  of  Moncaliert,  where  he  died 
two  years  afterwards.  T^e  new  sovereign  wss,  like  his  father,  a  skilM 
warrior  and  politieian,  and  equally  true  to  his  own  interest.  By  the 
contests  of  the  Polish  and  Austrian  successions,  he  obtained  considera^ 
Ue  augmentations  of  territoiy.  From  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  to 
his  death  in  1773,  his  reign  exhibits  no  remarkable  event;  the  place  of 
battles  and  victories  beinff  occupied  by  useful  refetms,  and  o&er  endea- 
vours to  promote  the  we&re  of^his  subjects.  Unfortunatriy,  itas  stato 
of  affairs  ehang^  considerably  nnder  Victor  Amahbos  III.,  a  prince 
fond  of  show  and  parade;  and  Sardima,  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
feentnry,  groaned  beneath  the  despotism  of  its  viceroys  and  the  continu- 
ally augmenting  weight  of  abuses  engendned  by  a  corrupt  administra- 
lion. 

TuscAHT.— Cosmo  m.  grandduke  from  1670  to  1723,  left  his  terri- 
tory in  a  miserable  condition,  loaded  with  debt  and  oppressed  with 
abuses.  His  son,  John  Gaston,  endeavoured  to  compensate  by  the 
pleasures  of  royalty  for  the  constrained  life  he  had  previously  been  com- 
pelled to  lead ;  but,  in  consequence  of  his  ruinous  prodigality,  his  demise 
in  1737  was  esteemed  a  fortunate  event  for  his  people.  As  he  died 
without  heirs,  the  duchy  was  conferred  by  the  great  powers  of  Europe 
Km  Francis,  duke  of  Lorraine,  husband  of  Maria  Theresa,  who,  becoming 
Emperor  c^  Germany  some  time  afterwards,  allowed  the  intereste  en 
Tuscany  to  fall  into  neglect.  On  the  death  of  the  emperor,  his  second 
son,  Peter  Leopold,  succeeded  him  as  grandduke,  1765,  under  whose 
wise  and  paternal  government  the  prosperity  of  the  country  began 
gradually  to  revive. 
^  The  Two  Sicilies. — ^After  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  the 
kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  was  divided,  by  the  treaties  of  Utrecht  and 
Rastadt,  between  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.,  who  took  the  condnental 

fortion,  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  Victor  Amadeus,  who  obtained  Sicily, 
n  1733,  these  territories  were  reunited  under  Austrian  mastera ;  but,  m 
1734,  the  Infant  Don  Carlos  began  the  reconquest  of  them,  which  he 
completed  in  the  fbllowing  year.  He  was  immediately  crowned  king 
as  Charles  VII.,  and  legitimatized  his  title  by  a  wise  and  beneficent 
administration.  His  successor  in  1759  was  Ferdinand  IV.,  a  minor 
eight  years  of  age,  under  the  regency  of  the  able  Tanucci.  The  com- 
pletion of  his  majority,  1767,  was  celebrated  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuite  from  his  dominions.  Ten  yeare  after,  Tanucci  was  disgraced, 
having  possessed  power  nearly  half  a  century.  An  Englishman  named 
Acton  succeeded  to  his  duties,  but  became  odious  to  the  pe<^le  by 
adopting  what  were  thought  too  stringent  measures  for  the  reovganisa- 
lion  of  file  military  force. 

Venice,  under  Francis  Morosini,  had  been  signally  vietoriotts  ot«r 
the  Turks  at  the  end  of  the  seventeentb  oentuff3^    She  ww 


of  hexLiml  JluUayMWft.Bad  telme,  and,  dttdag  tiw  war  of  tito  SpaniriE 

saccession,  almost  alone  lemained  neutraL  In  1714,  the  Ottomaiui 
lecoyered  Uie  Morea;  and»  in  1715,  the  republic  confined  its  exertions  to 
iave  the  island  of  Corfu,  the  key  on  that  side  to  Italy  and  the  Adriatic* 
Aided  by  the  emperor,  the  recoveij  of  their  lost  territories  might  have 
been  effected;  but  the  Austrian  forces  being  required  elsewhere,  the 
treaty  of  Passarowitz  was  hastily  concluded  at  the  expense  of  Venicef 
1718.  The  policy  of  this  state  was  to  maintain  an  entire  neutrality, 
which  did  not,  however,  preserve  it  from  bdng  ravaged  by  the  contend* 
ing  forces  of  1733.  In  like  manner,  during  the  war  between  the  Turks 
and  Russians  in  1768,  it  sided  with  neither  party,  confining  its  exertions 
to  a  few  iU'^irected  efforts,  .against  the  pirates,  whose  tributary  it  even* 
tually  became. 

States  or  thb  GHiTitcB.**-CLEMKiiT  XI.,  1700,  issued  the  eelebrated 
hull  UmgenUu9^  which,  during  half  a  century,  caused  so  many  ridiculous 
disputes  and  odious  persecutions.  A  tribunal  established  in  Sicily  by  a 
manifesto  of  Urban  IL  led  to  smous  differences  with  the  king  of  that 
island,  1713 ;  but  they  were  terminated  in  a  short  time.  Bkrbdict  XIII., 
1794,  a  model  of  all  Christian  Tirtues,  weakly  abandoned  the  govern^ 
tnent  to  the  Cardinal  Benevento,  who  unworthily  abused  his  conndence,- 
causing  an  annual  deficiency  of  120,000  Roman  crowns.  The  very  day 
<^  this  pontiff's  death  was  signalized  by  a  rising  of  the  populace  to 
punish  the  minister  and  his  asents.  Bbmbdict  XIV.,  1741,  esteemed 
iat  his  moderation,  terminated  the  Jansenist  dispute,  and  settle  the  difier* 
Mices  of  his  predecessors  with  the  courts  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Sicily,  and 
Sardinia*  In  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession,  the  neutrality  of  his 
territories  was  violated,  for  which  he  received  a  trifling  compensation 
alter  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Clemskt  XIII»,  1748,  got  into 
trouble  with  all  the  princes  of  me  Bourbon  fiimily  by  an  interdict  he  had 
published  against  the  Duke  of  Parma :  France  seized  upon  Avignon,  the 
King  of  Naples  took  Benevento,  and  Spain  threatened  to  appropriate 
the  church  revenues.  His  troubles  Were  further  increased  by  the  anti* 
sacerdotal  spirit  of  the  times,  manifested  principally  by  the  expulsion  of 
the  lesttits  from  the  various  states  of  Europe.  Clement  XIy .  (6anga« 
n^),  1769,  one  of  the  wisest  men  of  the  age,  yielding  finally  to  neces- 
a^y,  pabUshed  a  bull  abolishing  the  order  of  Jesuits, — a  condescension 
wineh  was  repaid  by  the  restitution  of  Benevento  and  Avignon.  The 
eariv  part  of  the  long  reign  of  his  successor,  Pius  VI.,  1774,  was  occu- 
lued  witb  acts  of  charity  or  useftd  labours ;  in  founding  asylums  for 
iB^tigent  young  females  and  hospitals  for  the  friars  charged  with  the 
edneation  of  we  people,  clearing  out  the  port  of  Ancona,  and  draining 
lile  Pontine  marshes. 

Consult :  Sismondi^s  Italian  Republics. 

GERMANY. 

iosiiPH  I.,  son  of  Leopold,  having  beeii  elected  kin^  of  the  Romans  in 
1690,  at  onoe  succeeded  to  the  imperial  honours  on  his  other's  death  in 
1706.  The  long  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  already  noticed  under 
Fkance,  was  then  at  its  height,  and'forraed  of  course  the  most  prominent 
evant.'of  his  laign,  intemally  distinguished  by  a  wise,  tolerant,  and  hn- 
His  brother,  Ihe  eompetitor  fbr  the  throne  of 


vOV  KOSnSKxi  HXSTuXT* 

tSpsdti,  sae(;deded  Urn  iii  1711 1»  CsARLes  Tl.,  and  ihtis  led  to  the  tenrn- 
nation  of  a  contest  which  had  well-niffh  rained  France,  and  exposed  many 
parts  of  Europe  to  bloodshed  and  devastation.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
1713,  the  actual  conclusion  of  the  war,  was  confirmed  by  him  at  Rastadt 
the  next  year;  by  it  he  obtained  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  except  the 
jyiitch  barrier  towns,  with  Milan,  Naples,  and  Sardinia;  tiiis  last  being 
afterwards  exchanged  for  Sicily. 

The  conquest  of  the  Morea,  achi^ed  in  1716  by  Achmet  IIL,  led  the 
emperor  to  form  an  alliance  with  Venice  against  the  Turkel,  in  which 
Prince  Eugene  gained  fresh  laurels.  He  signally  defeated  them  at 
Peterwaradin,  and  afterwards  captured  Belgrade  and  a  great  part  of 
Senria,  which  with  other  places  were  formally  ceded  by  tiie  Porte  to 
Austria,  1718 ;  while  the  attempt  on  tiie  part  of  Spain  to  take  adranta^ 
of  this  contest  to  recoYer  her  lost  territories  in  naly  was  firnstrated  by 
the  Qaadruple  Alliance.  But  the  main  eonoem  of  the  emperor  was 
directed  to  the  choice  of  a  Successor  in  his  hereditary  dominions.  WHIi 
this  view,  he  issued  in  1734  the  famous  PrtigmaHe  Samdicm^  or  toida- 
mental  law  regulating  the  order  of  snocesiridn  in  the  Anstrian  family; 
bv  which,  in  default  of  male  issue,  Charles*  eldest  daug^tter,  Maiigi 
Theresa,  and  her  descendants  after  her,  were  called  to  that  vast  inherit*' 
ance.  This  regulation  was  guaranteed  by  all  the  German  piinoeff  vnA 
several  of  the  Eutopean  powers ;  and  various  intrigues  and  alliaiioes' 
were  set  on  foot  for  the  purpose  of  hating  it  generally  reoognisei,— ^laC 
witii  his  old  enem^,  Phuip  V.  of  Spain,  1735,  being  not  the  least  extra* 
ordinary.  But  this  temp<vary  allianoe,  it  is  well  known,  was  speedily 
dissolved,  and  Charles  returned  to  the  party  of  the  maritime  states.  The 
latter  years  <^  his  reign  were  greatly  agitated  by  these  causes,  by  die* 
putes  respecting^  Parma  and  Piaoenza,  SaA  by  the  war  which  arose  o«t 
of  the  Polish  Section,  1733.  He  afterwards  engaged  with  Russia  ill' 
hostilities  against  TurkOT,  1738 ;  but  his  army  met  only  with  leMses,' 
and  the  peace  of  Belgrade,  signed  in  the  following  year,  depnved  Ans*^ 
tria  of  all  the  acouisitions  she  had  obtained  in  1718.  This  homllntiaii' 
accelerated  the  a^ath  of  the  emperor,  whieh  took  place*  in  1740.  H»' 
ynA  a  patron  of  letters  and  science,  founded  a  pnbiic  library,  aAd  bej^ 
a  cabinet  of  medals.  In  the  hereditary  states  he  fohned  new  aid  im* 
proved  roads,  and  endeavoured  to  sthnulate  maibfaetur^s  and  eonbneiea; 

By  great  exertions,  Charles  YI.  had  procuied  for  ^  Pragmatlie  Sane* 
tion  the  guarantee  of  all  tbe  chief  European  states;  and  &eiefi»e,  ae 
well  as  by  right  of  blood,  MauaT^ebbsa  was  the  undoubted  eoverate 
of  the  Austrian  dominions.*  But  she  scion  experieneedtiieiiisAcaSf 
of  treaties  when  opposed  to  the  presumed  interests  of  ndenL  fiHie  !»&< 
hardly  taken  possession  of  the  inheritance  when  her  ririit  vns  disymad' 
— by  Charles  Albert,  elector  of  Bavaria,  on  a  will  of  3ie  Emperor  Fer- 
dinand:  by  Augustus  III.  of  Poland,  elector  of  Saxony,  in  right  erf*  his 
wife  Maria,  elaest  daughter  of  the  Ihnperor  Joseph,  Charles*  etdest 
brother;  and  by  the  King  of  Spain,  on  a  most  recondite  genealogy; 
while  Frederick  of  Prussia  put  forth  a  groimdless  cls^  to  the  PHO¥iBie 
of  Sileda,  and  the  Sardinian  nionaieh  demanded  the  dnehy  <^  MHaa.' 


VThta  princeM  hw^  marriad,  in  1738,  JFteatia,  4iiks  of  I^onwne, 


'A.D. 

#nbp  Eim^ai  ani^  IMaiid  mimniB^  fiwAfnl  t9  Mbr  ewpftgemnti. 
Freoeriek  at  once  took  the  initiatiTe  in  the  contest  by  inyading  the  pro«> 
▼ince  he  had  claimed ;  while  he  offered  Maria  Theresa  his  friendship  on. 
eonditbn  of  receimg  its  unconditional  8iirrender,-»a  proposal  which 
she  magnaQimously  rejected.  The  elector  of  Bavaria,  on  his  part* 
assisted  by  French  auxiliaries,  invaded  Austria  and  Bohomia,  and^ 
pushing  his  troops  to  the  very  gates  of  Vieana,  forced  the  queen  to  flee 
iram  her  oapital.  Refairingr  to  Hungary,  she  convoked  the  diet  at  Piea*) 
hxagi  s^d  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly  with  her  infant  son  ia 
hdT  arms.  By  an  eloquent  and  heart-stirring  address,  she  awakened  ths- 
enthusiasm  of  that  chivalrous  nation ;  the  barons,  drawing  their  swords, 
^wom  to  defend  their  sovereign  to  the  last;  and  ^e  whole  military  force 
of  Hangary  was  speedily  marshalled  around  her.  Under  Prince  Charles 
eC  Lorraine,  her  brother-in-law^  and  General  KevenhuUer,  these  brare 
troops  speedily  drove  the  French  and  Bavarians  out  of  the  hereditary* 
states,  with  the  exception  of  Bohemia,  which  still  remained  in  the  handsi 
of  the  enemy ;  but  mey  were  unable  to  prevent  the  election  of  Charles 
Albert  to  the  imperial  crown,  which  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  diet 
of  Frankfort,  1743,  under  the  title  of  Chaiii,ks  VII. 

Maria  Theresa  was  now  compelled  to  purchase  peace  with  the  Pms* 
sian  monarch  by  the  surrender  of  Silesia.  She  was  able,  at  the  same 
time,  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Sardinia  against  tbe  French, 
wi  Spaniards,  who  were  thereby  kept  in  check  on  the  side  of  Italy ; 
while  the  former,  under  Broglio  ana  Belleisle,  blockaded  in  Prague, 
QjQTexed  to  surrender  their  conquests  in  Bohemia  for  permission  to  retire^ 
and  were  at  length  forced  to  a  disastrous  retreat.  Nevertheless,  in  1744^. 
Frederick  asain  took  the  field  against  the  queen,  demanding  additional 
territories ;  but  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  had  made  an  alliance  with- 
ber,  sent  reinforcements,  which  obliged  the  Prussians  to  evacuate  Bohe* 
fiiia  with  the  loss  of  30,000  men.  In  1745,  Charles  VII.  died ;  and 
the  queen,  whose  fortunes  were  now  decidedly  in  the  ascendant,  not- 
withstanding the  victory  achieved  by  France  over  her  English  allies  at 
Fontenoy,  gained  the  highest  point  of  her  ambition  in  the  elevation  of 
her  husband  as  Francis  L  to.  the  imperial  honours.  In  Italy,  tbe 
i^ustrian  and  Piedmontese  troops  obtained  great  advantages;  in  1746« 
they  won  the  battle  of  Piacenza  against  the  French  and  Spaniards,  and* 
jlpcupied  Genoa,  which,  however,  was  afterwards  lost  through  a  popular 

S*  isurrection.  Another  bloody  campaign  took  place  in  It^y  and  Flan* 
exs»  with  no  decisive  result ;  and  next  year,  1748,  the  war  was  ter* 
mioated  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapclle,  securing  to  the  empress-queen, 
the  peaceful  possession  of  her  donunions,  except  Silesia  alone,  which 
remained  in  tne  hands  of  Frederick. 

Maria  Theresa  employed  this  interval  of  repose  in  various  useful  and. 
important  measures  of  internal  reformation,  thereby  securing  still  more 
firmly  the  attachment  of  her  various  subjects.  The  revenues  were  much, 
increased,  and  the  army  reorganized  by  Count  Daun,  the  great  military. 
^val  of  Frederick  of  Prussia,  while  the  chief  direction  of  the  government 
was  intrusted  to  Prince  Kaunitz.  The  principal  aim  of  this  minister's 
policy  was  the  humiliation  of  Prussia,  now  one  of  the  most  formidable 
powers  in  Europe.  With  this  view,  a  league  was  watered  into  with 
}{u£(sia.  Saxony,  and  France ;  while  EJngland,  then  at  war  with  the 
£ilst*maatif»pied  eountqrifiomised  h^  aid  to  ^rederick^  1756«  A  fear^l 
39 
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straggle,  known  m  the  Seven  Yens'  War,  vnd  t\i»  ccsisB^gKoce,  iii 
wiiieh  the  Prussian  monarch  had  to  contend  almost  alone  against  these 
fermidable  opponents.  It  ended  in  1763,  both  Austria  and  Prussia  le* 
maining  with  the  same  boundaries  as  before.  Two  years  later,  the 
Emperor  Francis  I.  died,  leaving  the  dignity  to  his  son,  who  had  shortly 
before  been  elected  King  of  the  Romans. 

JosiPB  n.,  though  nominally  emperor,  remained  altogether  destitute. 
f^  real  power  during  the  lifetime  of  his  mother,  and  was  indebted  to  tkie 
Austrian  armies  alone  for  the  security  of  his  position.  Hence  he  may 
be  said  rather  to  have  acquiesced  in  than  effected  the  infamous  partiti(» 
of  Poland,  1773,  between  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Maria  Theresa,  who  her« 
self  seems  to  have  been  forced  reluctantly  to  agree  to  it.  At  all  eyents, 
Austria  sained  thereby  a  large  accession  of  territory,*- a  cimmnstanoo 
iHiieh  Old  not  prevent  her  from  claiming,  on  the  extinction  of  the 
eleetoral  house  of  Bavaria  by  the  death  of  Maximilian  Joseph,  1777* 
nearty  all  the  possessions  of  that  family.  With  the  view  of  enforcing- 
4us  demand,  and  regardless  of  the  rights  of  the  undoubted  hdr,  Charles 
Theodore,  elector-ptuatine,  an  Austrian  army  at  once  occupied  ^e  whola 
electorate.  France,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  however,  remonstrated  against  > 
Ifass  appropriation ;  and  Frederick  quickly  poured  an  immense  force  into 
fiohemia,  which  wasted  the  countryeven  to  the  walls  of  Prague.  These 
prompt  measnres  led  to  a  peace  at  Teschen,  1779,  by  which  the  elector- 
palatine  obtained  his  inheritance,  though  a  small  portion  of  his  spdls 
was  secured  to  the  emperor.  In  1780,  aied  Maria  Theresa,  the  best  and 
gveatest  sovereign  of  her  race,  after  a  reign  of  forty  years,  devoted  to  tho 
promotion  of  the  happiness  of  her  people. 

Maria  Theresa  made  many  important  improvements  for  the  benefit  of  her 
wide  dominions.  In  1776  she  abolished  the  torture  in  the  hereditary  states,  and 
ptit  an  end  to  the  rural  and  personal  services  which  the  Bohemian  peasants 
nndered  to  their  feudal  lords ;  and  from  1774  to  1778  her  attention  was  occapied  . 
vitb  the  estabtishment  of  a  general  system  of  popular  education.  Venous 
salu4iry  regulations  were  entorcBd  touching  the  temporalities  oi  the  clerey ; 
and  in  Italy  the  arbitranr  power  of  the  Inquisition  was  circumscribed  wiSon 
narrow  limits.  Lombardy,  after  the  long  misrule  of  its  Spanish  govenKNrs, 
experienced  an  era  of  reviving  prosperity  under  her  minister  Count  Firmian, 
who  reformed  the  financial  arrangements,  and  protected  the  peasants  from  the 
oppressions  of  the  great. 

*  Joseph  n.,  who  aimed  at  the  reputation  of  a  reformer,  now  undisputed 
ittaster  of  the  Austrian  territories,  imagined  himself  at  length  able  to 
indulge  his  ambition  abroad,  as  well  as  to  enter  on  his  long-meditated 
changes  at  home.  Various  schemes  of  aggrandisement  were  formed  at 
the  expense  of  Holland,  Turkey,  and  the  smaller  Germanic  states, 
especiadly  the  exchange  of  the  Netherlands  for  Bavaria ;  but  tlie  inter- 
position of  France  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  succeeded  in  efifectin^ 
a  defensive  league  among  the  several  princes,  effectually  kept  him  in 
check.  The  innovations  of  the  emperor,  embracing  the  entire  abolitaoa 
of  feudalism,  religious  equality,  uniformity  of  government  and  taxation, 
regular  dispensation  of  justice  to  all  classes,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  German  as  a  univeisal  language  thrtmghout  his  dominions,  were  in 
themselves  of  the  mo^t  salutary  d^ription ;  but  they  Were  carried  into 
effect  with  an  arbitrary  and  resdeSs  haste  which  gave  great  offence  to 
nations  differing  widely  from  each  otl^er,  and  most  of  them  but  imper* 
fbctly  prepared  for  such  sweeping  dianges;    Iif  ihe  Cathdic  Nether-' 
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hnhj  in  pardcular,  these  inroads  on  their  ancient  nsagea  were  viewed 
with  detestation,  while  the  alteration  of  their  natiye  language  prodttoej 
great  excitement  in  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  In.  1788,  osder  pretext  of 
an  alliance  with  the  Empress  Catherine  U.,  then  at  war  with  Turkey, 
he  raised  a  large  army  for  the  invasion  of  Uiat  country.  He  eoidnotad 
one  division  ofit  in  person,  with  little  credit ;  hut  another,  under  General 
Laudon,  succeeded  in  capturing  Belgrade  and  other  fortresses,  178^ 
The  disturbances  in  Hungary  and  the  Low  Countries,  however,  which 
had  been  carried  the  lengu  of  open  revolt,  and  the  intervention  of  Pni»> 
Ma  and  the  maritime  powers,  arrested  the  progress  of  the  Aostriaa  annft, 
and  probably  accelerated  the  death  of  the  emperor,  whioh  took  place 
m 1790. 

Jos^h  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Leopold  II.,  grandduke  of  Tu»» 
cany,  m  the  hereditary  states,  and  shortly  after  also  in  the  imperial 
honours.  Tliis  prince  had  gained  a  high  character  in  his  Italian  prinet^ 
pslity,  and  soon  displayed  a  laudable  prudence  and  moderation  ia 
foveming  his  extensive  empire.  He  at  once  abolished  the  more  odiooft 
innovations  of  his  brother,  thereby,  in  some  measure,  securing  intmnl 
placed  himself  on  a  footing  of  ami^  with  Prussia  and 
nd;'and  concluded  an  advantageous  peace  with  the  Porte.  Tha 
most  Important  event  of  his  reign,  which  embraced  little  move  thm 
twelve  months,  was  an  alliance  with  Prussia,  I793t  to  arrest  the  pro* 
giess  of  French  republicanism,  which  became  the  precursor  of  cons^ 
qoences  most  disastrous  to  his  country.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  same 
year  by  his  son  Francis  H.,  at  a  time  when  the  discontent  produced  by 
the  rash  innovations  of  Joseph  had  not  subsided,  and  war  with  France 
If  peared  inevitable.  It  broke  out  in  April  by  a  declaration  on  the  part 
€f  ^e  Legislative  Assembly,  and  was  carried  on  for  some  years  on  the 
Vtaoe  with  varied  success:  but  the  brilliant  victories  of  Bonaparte 
forced  on  the  peace  of  1797.  However,  in  1799,  a  new  coalition  was 
formed  between  Austria,  Russia,  and  England,  and  the  allied  armies 
were  eminently  triumphant  botti  in  Italy  and  on  the  Rhine,  when  a  mis- 
■nderstanding  between  the  Austrian  and  Russian  commanders  led  to  the 
defeat  of  the  latter  in  Switzerland  and  his  subsequent  withdrawal,  1800. 

OBNBAL06Y  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  HAFSBURG-LORRAINfi. 

SH.  Francis  I.,  b.  1708,  emp.  1745,  d.  1765  »  Maria  Theresa,  q.  of  Hungary  and 
I  Bobemia. 

53.  JosBPB  XL.  b.  1741,  emp.  1765,  54.  Leopold  II.,  b.  1747.  emp.  1790, 

d.  1790.  d.  1792. 


55.  Frahcis  II.,  b.  1768,  emp.  179S,  Istof  Aastria,  1804. 
IB.  Frrdmako  Charles,  emp.  1835.      Maria  Louisa,  b.  1701  »-  Napoleon,  1810. 

HOLLAND. 

William  HI.,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England  in  1689, 
offered  to  the  world  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  monarchy  and  a  republic 
ipremed  at  the  same  time  by  the  same  individual ;  and  in  both  capa- 
cities he  was  occupied  with  one  absorbing  motire,  that  of  determined 
opposition  to  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.  Hardly,  therefore,  was  he 
seated  in  his  newly  acquired  sovereignty,  ere  he  appeared  on  the  Con- 
tbent  at  the  head  of  a  confederacy  embracing  Germany,  Spain,  Great 
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firitaui,  uii  IL^Iaad.  Various  bloody  but  tindeeishre  campaigns  WBtk 
fought ;  aad  though  unable  to  command  that  success  which  his  ralUt&rjr 
talents  deserved*  he  had  the  rare  fortune  of  appearing  always  at  fo^ 
nidable  after  defeat  as  he  had  been  before  action.  This  contest  con- 
ferred a  high  reputation  on  the  naval  and  military  force  of  Holland  ;  but 
she  had  at  the  same  time  to  lament  an  increase  of  public  debt  and  te 
dWnutioa  of  trader  while  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  1697,  by  wbidt  ft 
vas  terminated,  secured  to  her  no  advantages.  Nevertheless,  the  statei 
leadily  became  parties  to  the  Grand  Alliance,  1701 ;  and  William  tral 
pace  more  preparing  to  lead  the  armies  of  Eur^e  against  the  French, 
when  his  dea^  vfk  Sie  same  year  left  his  plans  to  be  carried  dnt  by  bmrs 
fortunate  leaders. 

.  Holland,  lK>wevejCf  did  not  neg^t  this  oppotlunity  of  recunrhig  to  'the 
pld  goyemment  of  1650;  no  ndw  stadtholaer  was  appointed;  th«  VW' 
preme  authodty  was  retained  by  the  states-general,  and  Heinsixis,  ihft 
grand-pensioner,  was  intrusted  with  the  active  -direction  of  affiurs.  Thai 
gieat  man  amply  justified  the  confidence  reposed  in  him;  he  abljook 
operated  with  Marlborough  and  Prince  IQugene  in  the  lorig  contest  whici 
followed;  and  to  his  assistance  and  couns^  Were  owing  in  ii6«Bia]| 
liegree  those  masterly  combinations  which  rtohlt^  in  the  hphhiM 
triumphs  of  Blenheim,  Ramillles,  Oudenarde,  ahsd  Malplaqtiet.  Ths 
peace  of  Utrecht,  1713,  which  seosred  to  Holland  a  strong  banirir  off 
pontier  fwtresses,  also  saw  the  republic  raised  to  her  highest  point  of 
influence  ai^d  greatness.  Her  powerful  enemy  had  been  humbled  to  tfan 
dust;  bar  commerce  had  revived  amidst  the  struggle;  her  finances  wen 
placed  on  a  satisfactory  footing;  and  sunoundihg  states  regarded  bdr 
with  envy  or  respect* 

'.  For  a  period  of  thirty  years  after  this  treaty,  the  Umted  Piovincst 
enjoyed  the  unwonted  blessing  of  jpeace,  during  which  the  states  dervottfii 
their  entim  energies  to  internal  retorms.  They  received  into  theit  pro* 
tection  the  persecuted  sectaries  of  France,  Germany,  and  HaagHry ;  wok 
though  the  principle  of  toleration  might  seem  to  he  violated  in  the  expid* 
sion  of  the  Jesuits,  1731,  a  Protestant  country  cannot  well  be  blamed  te 
a  measure  afterwards  universally  imitated  even  by  Catholic  states,  i^ 
1732,  the  whole  nation  was  overwhelmed  with  alarm,  by  the  discovery 
that  the  beams  and  other  wood-work  employed  in  the  construction  oif 
their  dikes  had  been  eaten  through  by  some  unknown  species  of  marine 
grub ;  but  the  providential  occurrence  of  a  hard  frost,  by  destroying 
these  formidable  insects,  freed  the  country  from  a  danger  greater  even 
than  another  war.  'The  elements  of  a  fresh  contest  were  already  in 
existence.  In  1739,  the  states  had  been  induced  to  guarantee  the  Prag^ 
matic  Sanction,  and  on  the  death  of  Charles  VI.,  1740,  they  at  once 
joined  England  in  aid  of  his  daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  with  a  reinforoB^ 
ment  of  30,000  men  and  a  large  subsidy.  These  allies  gained  the  battle 
of  Dettingen,  1743 ;  but  Holland  ^as  once  more  exposed  to  invasnm 
after  the  severe  repulse  at  Fontenoy,  1744.  In  these  circumstances,  she 
again  had  recourse  to  the  old  expedient  of  elevating  the  house  of  Orangey 
and,  accordingly,  the  representative  of  that  illustrious  family,  William' 
ly.,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  George  11.,  was  appointed  stadt- 
holder,  and  Jthe  right  of  hereditary  succession  vested  in  the  male  and 
female  line,  1747. 
The  contest  was  concluded  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chape!le,  1748, 
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•withoiU  loss  to  the  countrt ;  but,  three  years  nAenrfltTds,  wiM  ker  f6- 
-viving  prosperity,  Holland  had  to  lament  the  dea^  of  her  young  chiefs 
His  son,  William  V.,  then  an  infant,  sneceeded  under  the  guaidianflhip 
«f  his  mother;  and,  during  his  minority,  the  nation  was  able  to  remain 
neutral  amid  the  storms  of  the  seren  years'  war.  This  prince  assumed 
Ihe  goyemmentin  1766;  two  years  later,  he  married  ihe  Princess  of 
Prussia,  niece  of  Frederick  the  Great.  But  the  anti-Orange  Motion  had 
In  the  mean  time  again  attained  the  ascendency,  and  a  rankling  jealousy 
of  E^igland  sprung  up  in  the  national  mind,  lliis  feeling  led  the  Dutch 
to  giye  an  underhand  aid  to  the  reyolted  colonies  m  America,  as  also  to 
join  the  armed  neutrality  of  the  northern  powers ;  and  tbe  British,  in 
Tetarn,  declared  war  against  them  in  1780.  In  the  four  years'  struggle 
that  followed,  Holland  suffered  severely  in  her  commerce,  and  lost  many 
valuable  colonies,  which  were  retained  by  Britain  at  the  peace  of  1784 1 
while  the  emperor  also  took  the  opportunity  to  dismantle  the  barrier 
towns,  1781.  The  national  discontent  thus  awakened,  and  the  new 
iheories  set  afloat  during  the  contest,  gaye  increased  aetiyi^  to  the  re* 
jpublican  party ;  and,  in  1787,  the  states  actually  deprived  William  of 
im  his  appointments,  while  his  consort,  who  bad  endeavoured  to  recoii» 
cile  the  hostile  parties,  was  unjustifiably  arrested  and  treated  as  a-  prir 
•oner.  The  King  of  Prusaa,  in  his  sister's  name,  demanded  an  ample 
satisfaction ;  on  the  refusal  of  which,  a  Prussian  army  of  90,000  meOf 
under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  marched  into  Holland.  Amsterdam  was 
besieged  and  forced  to  capitulate,  when  all  &e  resolutions  that  had  been 
.taken  against  the  stadtholder  were  aiinulled,  and  he  was  reinstated  in 
his  former  authority.  But  this  period  of  recovered  power  was  of  short 
^duration;  an  alliance  with  Prussia  and  England  in  1788  being  the 
.ostensible  cause  of  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  France  in  1793. 
At  the  head  of  an  army  of  100,000  men,  the  republican  general,  Pieh*- 
^gru,  soon  gained  possession  of  the  chief  places  m  Flanders,  1794 ;  and, 
taking  advantage  of  an  unusually  severe  winter,  which  froze  the  canals 
and  arms  of  the  sea,  drove  the  Duke  of  York  and  his  army  from  point 
.  to  point,  and  speedily  became  master  of  the  whole  country.  The  Prince 
of  Orange  presented  himself  to  the  states-general  at  tiie  Hague,  into 
whose  hands  he  resigned  his  dignities  and  retired  to  England ;  awl  the 
.  United  Provinces  now  changed  their  long-cherished  form  of  government, 
and  even  their  name,  receiving,  at  the  command  of  their  Galilean  mastets, 
the  novel  designation  of  the  Baiavian  RepubHCf  1795. 

DEIfMARK. 

The  treaty  of  Stockholm,  1720,  having  secured  to  Frederick  IV.  all 
he  could  reasonably  desire,  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  in  udn 
molested  repose,  during  which  he  was  enabled  by  economy  and  wise 
financial  measures  to  reduce  somewhat  the  eiptraordinary  burdens  whicdi 
the  war  had  rendered  necessary.  The  most  striking  events  liiat  followed 
were  the  closing  of  the  trade  with  Hamburg  in  1736,  and  the  oecurrenos 
of  a  fire  in  Copenhagen,  which  consumed  about  sixteen  hundred  aiad 
forty  houses,  thereby  nearly  destroying  that  capital,  1738*  Frederick 
died  in  1730,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of'^his  age,  having  the  character  of  a 
wise  and  brave  prince,  fond  of  enterprise,  but  stroj^y  disposed  to  pro* 
mote  the  welfare  of  his  subjects.  His  son  and  suceesM^,  Csustias 
39* 
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mediately  abolished  various  mo&opolies  in  tiie  (&e  of  wiae*  biaiid/t 
aalt,  and  tobacco,  which  had  pressed  hearily  om  the  people ;  and  wiHk 
the  view  of  still  farther  stimulating  coQxmetce»  ha  establidiied  the  Asiatio 
Con^ny  in  1733,  and  four  years  after  reopened  the  trade  with  Han^ 
burg.  At  the  same  time,  he  renewed  treaties  of  amity  with  Sweden  and 
&igland,  for  the  mutual  protection  of  their  dominions ;  with  the  view  of 
promoting  arts  and  manufactures,  wodanea  were  brought  from  ▼arioos 
ooontries  to  instruct  the  people ;  and  the  establishment  of  a  royal  bank 
Moved  of  great  advantage  to  the  mercantile  classes  in  the  Jungdom. 
Notwithstanding  the  repeal  of  various  oppressive  taxes,  Ghristiaa  con- 
trived to  maintain  his  fleet  and  army  on  a  wspedable  footinff,  as  weH 
as  to  restore  the  militia^  which  had  been  abolished;  and,  al&oagh  de* 
voted  to  a  pacific  policy,  he  was  thus  enabled  to  assume  a  vigorona 
warlike  attitude,  when  events  rendered  it  necessary.  Iliis  prince  alao 
established  regulations  for  the  better  celebration  of  religious  servioe,  and 
enjoined  upon  the  mat  landed  proprietors  the  obliffation  of  founding  a 
achool  in  every  vilhige.  The  magnificent  palace  of  Christiansburg,  and 
the  doeks  of  Christianshaven,  are  among  the  chief  monumenlB  of  his 
leign* 

Fbeobbick  v.,  1746t  sneceeded  to  the  virtaaa  as  well  as  the  erown 
of  his  lather ;  and  his  internal  management  of  affairs  forms  a  brilliaat 
•equel  to  the  measures  c^  that  excellent  prince,  in  which  he  waa  ably 
aeeonded  by  his  minister,  the  great  Bemstorf.  Commerce  and  QianiifiK>- 
lares  aeeotdingiy  prospered  more  rapidly  than  ever,  the  natioial  shipping 
being  fully  doubled  in  this  reign;  intellectual  culture  became  widely 
diffused ;  economy  and  judicious  regulations  placed  the  finanoea  in  a 
hiffhly  satisfactory  condition ;  while  various  legislative  measures  pro- 
vided for  the  more  prompt  and  regular  administration  of  justico.  la 
1743,  the  king  espoused  Louisa,  daughter  of  George  II.  of  Enffland,  an 
estimable  personage;  and,  in  1749,  the  birdi  of  a  prince-royal  diffused 
imiversal  joy  throughout  the  nation.  On  the  death  of  the  queen  in  1751, 
another  marriage  was  concluded  with  Juliana  Maria  of  Brunswick* 
Wolfenbattel,  a  lady  gready  inferior  In  every  respect  to  her  predecessor, 
«iid  whose  intrigues  moame  afterwards  the  source  of  much  evil  in  die 
reign  of  her  step-son.  In  the  wars  which  desolated  the  rest  of  Europe, 
Prederick  took  no  part ;  and  though  certain  claims  put  fordi  to  the  duchy 
of  Sleswick  by  the  Czax  Peter  III.  led  to  military  demonstrations  in 
1763,  the  dispute  was  amicably  settled  with  Catherine  II.  in  the  same 
year.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  encouracring  the  arts  and  sinences ; 
and  to  him  the  Danish  theatre  is  indebted  for  its  origin. 

Christian  VTI.,  1766,  succeeded  his  father  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
«nd,  though  inheriting  little  either  of  his  talents  or  virtues,  signalized 
ahe  coDRneneement  of  his  reig^n  by  a  measure  for  the  gnidual  abolition 
of  vassalage  throt^out  the  kingdom.  Immediately  on  his  accession, 
he  espoused  Oarofine  Matilda,  sister  of  George  til,  of  England,  an 
•miable  and  accomplished  princess,  whbm  he  nevertheless  treated  with 
great  harshness ;  and,  in  1768,  leaving  her  behind  him,  he  set  out  on  a 
four  of  pleasnre  through  Eilrope,  in  the  course  of  which  he  received  into 
kii  fhvour  the  celebrated  Stmensee,  a  physician  of  Ancona.  On  his 
fetum,  this  individual  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  count,  and  to  the 
""      of  prime*miniater,  in  viAikk  capadty  ha  displayed  considenO^ 
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fitdmhiattratlve  ability.  Htslniliieikoe  dver  Christian  enabled  him  to  i»> 
eondk  that  fidde  prince  to  bis  consort;  and,  with  her  approbation,  he 
iflerwaids  introduced  many  refenns,  beneficial  in  themselves,  but  which 
fnm  their  precipitancy  irritated  boUi  the  clergy  and  nobles.  In  theee 
cifcamstances,  the  queen-dowager  and  her  son  Frederick  plotted  hid 
tain;  several  injurious,  and  it  would  seem  false  accusations,  were  set 
sfloat  astdnst  both  him  and  her  majesty;  and  in  1772,  the  king  was 
]^fevaiie3  on  to  sign  an  order  for  the  arrest  of  Caroline  and  her  accom- 
plices. Struensee  was  thrown  into  prison  and  soon  after  beheaded,  and 
^le  queen  died  in  banishment  at  Zell  in  Hanover,  1775. 

For  some  years  the  queen-dowager  and  her  faction  possessed  Khe 
entire  control  of  affairs.  Christian  himself  having  fallen  into  a  state  of 
imbecility ;  but,  in  1784,  his  son  Frederick,  then  only  sixteen  years  old, 
l^noceeded  in  obtaining  the  regency,  and  raised  Count  Bemstoif,  nephe# 
of  the  former  minister  of  that  name,  to  the  chief  direction  of  amurs. 
The  young  prince  exercised  bis  authority  with  great  moderation,  firm- 
ness, and  equity ;  a  number  of  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  govern- 
ment were  reformed ;  and  neutrality  was  maintained  in  the  wars  of  1788 
end  1793.   In  1808,  he  succeeded  his  father  by  the  title  of  Frkderick  YI. 

SWEDEN. 

Charles  XII.,  1697,  was  only  fifteen  years  old  when  he  ascended 
Ihe  tiirone ;  and  his  extreme  youth  tempt^  three  powerful  neighbours 
to  conspire  in  order  to  effect  the  dismemberment  of  Ms  states,  or  at  lea^ 
the  recovery  of  territories  wrested  from  them  bv  the  valour  of  his  prede- 
cessors. These  aggressors  were  Frederick  lY.  of  Denmark,  Frederick 
Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony  and  king  of  Poland,  and  Peter  I.  of  Russia ; 
and,  in  the  year  1700,  they  simultaneously  invaded  the  Swedish  do- 
minions at  three  different  points.  The  young  monarch  renewed  an 
alliance  with  England  and  Hblland,  from  whom  he  received  reinforce- 
ments, and  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  resolved  on  a  vigor- 
ous defence  of  the  kingdom.  He  immediately  sailed  vnth  his  troops 
for  Copenhagen,  attacked  that  city,  and  in  a  few  weeks  obliged  tne 
King  of  Denmark  to  sign  tiie  peace  of  TravendahU  He  next  turned  his 
attention  to  the  Russians,  who  were  besieging  Narva,  a  town  in  Ingria; 
and  on  the  30th  November,  having  under  him  only  8000  soldiers,  totally 
routed  them,  though  ten  times  that  number.  Augustus,  who  had  fruit- 
lessly invested  Riga,  now  only  remained ;  the  Swedes  passed  the  Dwina 
in  spite  of  all  opposition,  and,  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time, 
became  masters  of  the  whole  of  Courland.  The  youthful  conqueror  now 
openly  declared  his  intention  of  dethroning  the  King  of  Poland,  and 
conferring  the  sovereignty  of  that  country  upon  Stanislaus  Leezinski, 

Salatine  of  Posnania ;  a  design  in  which  he  was  seconded  by  seves^ 
iscontented  noblemen,  and  which  Augustus  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
avert  by  negotiation.  In  1702,  that  ruler  was  defeated,  after  a  severe 
contest,  at  ullssau,  and  at  Pultusk  in  the  foUovnn^  year ;  the  Polish 
diet  proclaimed  Stanislaus  in  1704  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  1707,  the 
other  was  compelled  to  make  a  formal  resi^ation  of  his  crown,  wi&L 
permission  merely  to  retain  his  Saxon  dominions. 

The  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  now  directed  towards  the  camp  of  CharllW 
'at  Leipsic,  where,  at  the  head  of  50,000  veterans,  he  received  ambassa- 
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Aon  from  l3ie  principal  powers,  and  eren  dfetafed  to  the  emperor  coiii^« 
tioQS  by  which  the  Protestants  in  Sileaia  were  secured  in  the  free  exer« 
eise  of  their  rdigion.  But  he  felt  little  interest  in  the  politics  of  central 
Europe,  his  views  being  turned  towards  the  north,  where  his  great  object 
was  the  dethronement  of  his  rival,  Peter  of  Russia.  He  accordingly  set 
«ut  for  Muscovy  in  September  1707,  defeated  the  czar  in  the  following 
May  on  the  banks  of  the  Berezina,  and,  by  the  end  of  September,  pene- 
trated as  far  as  Smolensk.  The  approaching  rigpuzs  of  the  season^ 
however,  compelled  him  to  abandon  nis  design  of  marching  upon  Mos- 
cow, and  to  retreat  towards  the  Ukraine,  where  Mazeppa,  hetmann  of 
the  Cossacks,  had  promised  to  join  liim.  Here  Charles  passed  the 
winter,  during  which,  besides  the  loss  of  his  artillery  and  wagons,  he 
had  to  lament  the  interception  of  a  reinforcement  of  15,000  men,  and  the 
entire  dispersion  of  his  expected  allies.  In  the  spring  of  1709,  with  an 
army  greatly  reduced  in  number,  he  was  compelled  to  give  battle  ta 
70,000  Russians  led  by  Peter  in  person,  under  the  walls  of  Pultowa^ 
.which  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  his  brave  followers,  9000  of  whom 
.perished  on  the  field  of  battle.  This  decisive  event  annihilated  thp 
ascendency  of  Sweden :  the  vanquished  monarch  took  refuge  in  Turkey ; 
Denmark  and  Poland  aimulled  the  treaties  they  had  made;  Au^stus 
returned  to  Warsaw ;  and  the  conqueror  kept  possession  of  Livoma. 

Instead  of  immediately  returning  to  defend  his  dominions,  Charles 
unaccountably  persisted  in  remaining  five  years  in  his  Turkish  asylum, 
spending  the  time  in  fruitless  intrigues  to  foment  a  war  between  that 
country  and  Russia,  while  his  inveterate  enemies  in  the  north  were 
ravaging^  his  continental  provinces,  and  destroying  his  best  troops.  At 
length,  in  October  1714,  he  left  Turkey,  .and  crossing  Hungary  and 
Germany,  arrived  at  Stralsand,  where  he  immediately  took  the  field 
against  Prussia,  Denmark,  Saxony,  and  R^sia.  After  various  military 
.  operations,  he  succeeded,  trough  the  exertions  of  his  minister.  Baron  de 
Gortz,  in  forming  an  alliance  with  Peter ;  but  he  still  pursued  the  war 
against  the  Danes,  and  in  1718  sat  down  before  Frederickshall  in  the 
middle  of  winter,  where  his  adventurous  career  was  terminated  by  a  shot 
from  one  of  the  enemy's  batteries.  This  event  produced  an  immediate 
revolution  in  the  aspect  of  affairs.  The  senate,  accusing  Gortz  as  the 
author  of  the  calamities  afflicting  the  nation,  had  that  minister  tried  and 
executed ;  while  the  late  king's  sister,  Ulrica  Elkanora,  was  raised  to 
the  throne,  but  compelled  to  renounce  its  absolute  prerogatives  as  well 
as  the  hereditary  right  of  succession.  Treaties  of  peace  were  at  the 
same  lime  set  on  foot :  in  1719  the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden  were 
ceded  to  Hanover,  in  consideration  of  one  million  of  rix-dollars ;  a 
similar  payment  of  two  millions  secured  Pomerania-Anterior  to  Prussia, 
1730 ;  Denmark  agreed  to  restore  some  of  her  conquests  on  receiving  a 
pecuniary  compensation,  and  retaining  her  right  to  the  Sound  dues; 
^  Augustus  was  acknowledged  the  legitimate  sovereign  of  Poland,  to  the 
] exclusion  of  Stanislaus;  while  Russia,  afler  some  renewed  military 
operations  extremely  disastrous  to  Sweden,  signed  a  peace  at  Nystadt- 
1721,  by  which  she  obtained  LlvonisL,  Esthoida,  Ingria,  Viborg,  and 
part  of  Carelia,  but  agreed  to  resign  Finland,  and  pay  two  millions  of 
rix-dollars. 

Previously  to  the  conclusion  of  these  pacific  measures,  the  queen  had 
resolved  on  having  her  husband,  Fredsbick  of  Hesse-Cassel,  associated 
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wHh  ber  in  the  sorereigntj;  and  in  May  17^  &e  royal  an&ority, 
neatly  limited,  was  intrusted  to  him  with  consent  of  the  diet.  The 
King,  nevertheless,  was  able  to  exert  himself  sucoessfnlly  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  order  and  prosperity ;  abuses  were  investigated,  com- 
merce restored,  mines  and  manufactures  encouraged,  the  treasury  was 
i«plenished,  the  country  placed  anew  in  a  competent  state  of  defence, 
And  in  1731  a  trading  company  to  the  East  Indies  was  established^ 
But  the  seeds  of  disumon  had  been  sown  in  the  very  liberal  constitution 
lately  formed ;  and  on  the  meeting  of  the  diet  in  1738,  two  factions 
appeared,  knovm  by  the  fantastic  appellations  of  &e  Hois  and  Capsj  who 
mutually  attacked  each  other  with  great  bitterness.  The  latter  patty 
were  favourable  to  peace  on  any  ter^s,  and  to  the  new  order  of  things ; 
while  the  former,  preferring  the  old  system  of  government,  exclaimed 
f^ainstthe  late  treaty  wim  Russia;  and  lliese last,  having  gained  a 
considerable  majority,  succeeded  in  provoking  a  rupture  with  vne  court 
of  St.  Petersburg,  1741.  The  event  soon  proved  the  folly  of  this  new 
contest :  various  bloody  sogagements  took  place  m  Finland ;  in  almost 
ereij  one  of  which  the  enemy  proved  viotorious ;  and  in  1743,  it  was 
terminated  by  the  peace  of  Abo,  the  Swedes  consenting  to  nominate 
Adolphus  Frederick  of  HolsteinpGottorp,  n  relative  of  the  Russian  em- 
press, as  the  successor  of  their  sovereign. 

.  The  priiice  just  named  distingaishcKl  his  accession  to  the  throne  by 
yaiious  useful  measures,  1751 ;  but  he  was  much  disturbed  by  ^e  did- 
patee  of  the  rival  Hat  and  Cap  factions.  In  1767,  he  was  led  to  t^e 
pert  against  Prussia  in  the  seven  years'  war,  a  contest  in  which  the 
Swedes  were  exposed  to  many  reverses,  and  which  ended  little  to  their 
advantage.  He  was  succeeded  in  1771  by  his  son  Gvstavvs  III.,  who 
at  length,  gaining  the  attachment  of  the  citizens,  peasantry,  and  clergy, 
ancceeded  m  overawing  the  imperious  councfl  of  state  by  means  of  the 
military  force ;  and  in  1773,  a  new  constitution  was  introduced,  vesting 
the  legislative  power  in  the  states,  but  limited  to  such  measures  onlv  a« 
originated  with  the  crown.  This  revolution,  however,  was  fiair  m>m 
aetmng  the  disputes  of  the  nation,  or  firmly  establishing  the  royal 
authority;  so  that,  in  1788,  on  the  king  engaging  in  hostilities  against 
Russia,  the  officers  of  his  army  refused  to  act,  on  the  plea  that  he  was 
not  authorized  to  declare  offensive  war.  This  question  having  been 
settled  in  1789,  by  a  resolution  of  the  diet  investing  the  sovereign  with 
discretionary  power  in  this  respect,  the  contest  continued  to  be  prose- 
cnted;  and  m  1790,  his  fleet  guned  a  splendid  victory  over  the  Russians 
near  Svenkasund,  forty-two  ships  being  either  taken  or  destroyed,  an 
event  which  led  to  a  peace  in  the  same  year*  Gustavus  afterwards  be- 
came a  party  to  the  views  of  the  convention  of  Pilnitz,  1791,  intending 
to  lead  a  northern  army  into  France,  when  his  career  was  cut  short  by 
a  conspiracy  of  the  discontented  nobles,  who  procured  his  assassination 
at  a  masked  ball,  1792.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Gustavus  IV., 
nnder  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Sudennania. 

POLAND. 

On  the  death  of  John  Sobieski,  the  Polish  crovm  became  an  object 
Cf  contention  among  various  candidates ;  but  bribery  and  force  at  leng^ 
decided  the  election  in  favour  of  Augustus  IL,  e]ecU«  of  Saxony*  l^?,^ 
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w1m»  hj  IkB  ]peiO0  of  Cacdonitt,  twd  years  after,  gained  Bome  yaluabla 
temtonal  cemions  from  the  Turks.  In  1700,  he  joined  Rossia  and 
I>eniBark  in  a  leagne  against  Charles  XII. ;  bat  the  war  which  followed, 
akeady  notioed  under  Sweden,  instead  of  securing  his  ambitious  designs^ 
expo8ed4u8  kingdom  to  invasion,  and  he  was  himself  forced  to  abdicate 
in  favour  of  Stakislaus  Lbczinski,  1707.  The  battle  of  Paltowa,  how- 
ever,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Swedish  power,  1709,  enabled  him  to 
displace  Stanislaus  and  recover  his  position ;  but  the  country  had,  as 
usual,  suffered  severely  in  these  straggles,  and  its  miseries  were  greatly 
aggravated  by  his  repeated  efforts  to  obtain  absolute  authority,  and  the 
nnsparing  persecution  which  he  directed  against  the  dissenters  from  the 
CaUioiic  faith.  On  Ms  death  in  1733,  the  electorate  of  Saxony  fell  ta 
his  son  AuausTUS  III.,  who  on  this  ground  had  also  strong  pretensions 
to  the  crown  of  Poland ;  and  thond|i  the  people  in  general  declared  for 
Stanislaus,  who' was  supported  by  France,  the  armies  of  Russia  enabled 
him  to  make  good  his  claims,  which  were  finally  recognised  by  the  diet 
in  1736.  Instigated  by  his  minister.  Count  Brahl,  the  kin^  took  part  hoi 
the  various  contests  then  agitating'  Germany,  sometimes  siding  with  one 
party  and  sometimes  with  anotiier ;  while  the  nation,  gradudly  falliz^ 
nnder  Russian  influence,  lost  the  respeet  of  surrounding  states,  and  b^ 
came  a  prey  to  all  the  evils  of  internal  anarchy. 

On  the  death  of  Angastns  in  1763,  the  diet,  assembled  at  Warsaw  to 
ehoose  a  successor,  exhibited  a  disgraceful  scene  of  contention ;  Cathe* 
rine,  on  pretence  of  preservinj^  the  peace,  sent  a  body  of  troops  into  the 
country ;  and  next  year  Stanislaus  Poniatowski,  the  candidate  whom 
she  favoured,  was  of  course  elected.  At  this  time,  chiefly  through  the 
efforts  of  two  brothers,  the  Princes  Czartoriski,  who  desired  a  more 
stable  government,  the  executive  power  of  the  monarch  was  somewhat 
strengthened,  while  the  excessive  privileges  of  the  nobles  were  restricted; 
but  Catherine,  who  had  no  intention  of  aiding  in  the  improvement  of 
Poland,  soon  exerted  herself  to  nullify  the  SCect  of  these  measures. 
Animosities  broke  out  between  the  Catholic  party  and  that  of  ttie  dis^ 
sidents,  who  demanded  an  equality  of  rights ;  the  latter  received  the 
support  of  the  czarina  and  the  King  of  Prussia ;  and  in  the  diet  of  1768, 
in  addition  to  the  equitable  law  of  replacing  all  christian  sects  upon  an 
equal  footing,  various  regulations  were  adopted  tending  to  weaken  the 
government,  while  the  acceptance  of  a  Russian  guarantee  declared  that 
state  of  things  immutable.  These  proceedings,  and  disgust  at  the 
foreign  domination  under  which  the  country  had  fallen,  led  to  a  con- 
federation of  the  Catholic  party,  headed  by  the  Bishop  of  Kamienetz ; 
and  a  civil  war,  combined  with  one  against  the  Russian  intruders, 
agitated  the  unhappy  country.  The  confederation,  ill  supported,  and 
without  regular  troops,  struggled  hopelessly  some  years  against  the 
foreign  armies ;  while  the  Ottomans,  who  had  taken  the  field  in  favour 
of  Poland,  after  in  Tsdn  representing  to  the  cabinets  of  Europe  the 
dangers  of  Russian  predominanee  in  that  country,  were  defeated  in 
several  battles. 

The  Three  Partitions. — The  time  had  now  arrived  for  the  execn* 
tion  of  a  project  first  conceived  by  Frederick  of  Prussia, — the  tran- 
quillizing of  Poland  by  its  dismemberment.  Accordingly,  in  1772,  a 
scheme  of  partition  was  agreed  on  between  him,  Catherine,  and  Maria' 
Thmssa;  some  ridieulous  old  elaims  were  retived ;  &e  king  and  peopl6« 
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big  powers  of  Europe  were  not  in  a  oondition  to  hrterfeve.  By  tide 
measure,  a  third  part  of  the  coustrj  was  divided  aaioo|^  these  impem^ 
yobbers :  Austria  obtained  Galieia  and  Lodomiiia ;  Russta,  the  temtonna 
between  the  Dwina,  the  Dnieper,  and  the  Drutsoh ;  and  Fredeztdi,  the 
whole  of  Polish  Prussia,  except  Dantsic  and  Thorny  together  with  the 
district  of  the  Netze.  A  diet  was  called  to  sanction  the  final  dtsmption 
of  their  country ;  and,  coerced  by  foreign  armies  and  bribed  by  foreign 

gold,  a  majority  of  voices  was  u>und  to  sanction  this  achievement  of 
aud  and  violence. 

This  great  calamity  had  some  effect  in  arousing  Uie  natitm,  which 
now  sought  to  compensate  its  heavy  loes  by  internal  improvements. 
The  king,  though  left  with  little  beyond  the  mere  shadow  of  auHiority, 
seconded  by  several  distinguished  individuals,  earnestly  strove  to  ame- 
liorate the  condition  of  the  country :  an  excellent  system  of  educatba 
was  introduced,  literature  received  encoufagem^:it,  and  industry  revived. 
The  diet,  having  assembled  in  1788,  declared  itself  permanent,  and  eo^ 
tinned  till  1791,  when  it  proclaimed  a  new  constitution,  which  abolished 
the  veto,  made  the  crown  hereditary  in  the  Saxon  family  on  the  decease 
of  the  reigning  monarch,  and  introduced  some  useful  regulations.  But 
a  fatal  error  was  committed  in  neglectiDg  to  organize  a  national  forcft 
capable  of  protecting  the  new  arrangements ;  and  Russia,  whidi  had 
guaranteed  the  former  state  of  things,  gave  her  aid  to  a  confederation  of 
factious  nobles  at  Targovitza,  in  order  to  restore  them.  A  civil  way 
followed,  in  which  the  king  himself  at  length  deserted  to  the  enemy  | 
while  the  Prussian  monarch,  though  he  had  eoeouraged  the  patriots  ta 
irame  the  new  constitution,  joined  the  Russians  in  an  invasion  of  th« 
country.  The  conseouence  was  a  Meeond  partiHon  of  the  Polish  terri"* 
tory,  1793,  bv  which  Kussia  gained  85,000  square  miles,  and  Prusda 
$1,000,  together  with  the  towns  of  Dantzic  and  Thorn. 

The  wretched  remnant  of  Poland,  amounting  to  only  85,000  square 
miles,  now  became  a  mere  Russian  dependency.  The  confederates  of 
Targovitza,  to  whose  treason  this  second  dismemberment  was  owinff^ 
encouraged  by  the  presence  of  Russian  troops,  persecuted  the  patriots  iii 
every  possible  manner,  and  many  of  the  chief  persons  among  them  werd 
driven  into  exile.  But  these  adverse  circumstances  had  not  yet  quelled 
the  national  spirit;  insurrections  broke  out  in  many  places,  and  an  ex* 
tensive  conspiracy  was  finally  organized.  In  1794,  Kosciusko,  who 
had  gone  abroad  at  the  time  or  the  first  partition,  returned,  and  placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  peasants  rudely  armed,  took  possession 
of  Cracow,  and  soon  after  put  to  flight  a  superior  number  of  enemies ; 
ihe  people  of  Warsaw,  then  occupied  by  a  strong  Russian  force,  expelled 
their  oppressors,  after  a  bloody  contest ;  and  their  example  was  followed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Wilna.  The  hopes  of  the  patriots  were  not  a  little 
animated  by  the  King  of  Prussia's  failure  before  the  capital ;  but  their 
preservation  was  connected  with  one  man,  and  his  destiny  decided 
theirs.  Kosciusko  was  defeated,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Russians ;  Praga,  a  principal  suburb,  was  stormed  b^  Suwarrow,  and 
all  the  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword.  Finally,  Warsaw  itself  capitulated ; 
and,  in  1795,  the  remainder  of  the  ill-fated  country  was  divided  by 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria ;  while  the  king,  deprived  of  the  regal 
title,  subsisted  at  St»  Peterabhry  qj^wi^a  pansloiw    Tbtw,  wiite  pNfMt- 


parpeiated  tiie  »08t  boniHsed  aet  t)f  uijostice  recorded  in  modem 
mtimy^  sfttr  famagr  by  ^*  vilaH  iatrigaeB  fomented,  if  they  did  not 
«0lnu7  prodsce,  tma  veiy^soidMs  wlikik  w&n  made  tite  pretext  for 
HuBir  agfxcB8aoii& 

PRUSSIA. 

The  original  nucleus  of  this  great  and  prosperoiu  country  was  the  provinee 
of  Brandenburg,  a  district  first  inhabited  by  the  Suevi,  and  subsequentljr,  oa 
the  southern  migrations  of  that  tribe,  by  a  race  of  Sclavonic  or  Vandal  origin.- 
Under  Charlemagne  and  his  successors,  the  provinces  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
eftipiret  celled  mmiag  or  wankeSf  were  a<faniiiistered  by  governors,  who  were  at 
t)»e  same  time  supreme  judges  or  grafft  whence  they  derived  their  title  of 
margrave  (march-graf ) ;  and  uiese  digmiies,  at  first  held  for  life  only,  ultimately 
became  hereditary  fiefs.    Between  1230  and  1283,  the  district  of  Prussia  Pro- 


per was  conquered  by  the  Teutonic  Knights,  an  order  of  militanr  monka 
Ussembling  that  of  Malta ;  various  adjacent  territories  subsequently  lell  under 
tfaeir  swa^ ;  but  in  the  ead,  after  a  long  series  of  contests,  they  became  feu- 
daUv  ai^jeet  to  Poland.  Brandenburg,  me&nwhBe,  under  successive  rulers, ' 
made  some  figure  among  the  nnaller  German  principalities;  till  at  length 
Frederick,  bur^rave  of  Nuremberg  and  count  of  IlofaenzoUern,  obtained  from 
the  Emperor  SSigismund  the  dignity  of  hereditary  elector,  1411,  and  gave  rise 
to  a  race  o(  princes  to  whose  talents  and  wisdom  the  country  owes  the  hwh 
tank  it  has  since  attained  among  European  sovereignties.  In  1525,  under  tna 
Ekeler  Albert,  who  was  also  grandmaster  of  the  Teutonic  knights,  the  lands 
qf  the  order  were  secularised,  and  the  Lutheran  fintfa  introduced ;  when  Prussia 
b^ame  a  hereditary  ducal  £ef  in  his  family,  dependent  on  the  Polish  crown. 
The  true  foundations  of  Prussian  greatness,  however,  were  laid  by  Frederick* 
William,  the  sreat  elector,  1640,  whose  energetic,  just,  and  patriotic  adminis* 
tration,  and  the  ability  with  wMch  he  conducted  himself  in  the  northern  waift 
of  the  period,  enabled  him  to  strengthen  and  conscdidate  his  dominions,  and 
MBtuttly,  in  1660,  to  become  an  independent  prince^  By  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Naotes  and  other  tehgious  peraecntions  of  the  period,  he  received 
a  large  accession  of  intelligent  unJ  industrious  subjects;  and  at  his  death  ia 
1688,  he  left  the  country  greatly  augmented  in  wealth,  power,  and  extent. 

The  son  of  Frederick- William  continued  some  years  to  administer 
the  government  by  the  simple  title  of  elector ;  but,  in  1701,  on  condition 
of  as^tinff  the  Emperor  £eopold  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  snccession* 
he  obtained  formal  permission  to  assume  the  regal  crown  as  Frederick 
h  On  this  occasion  he  founded  the  order  of  the  Black  Eagle ;  and  his 
armies  were  subsequently  greatly  disUnguished  at  the  battles  of  Turin 
and  Bl^aheim.  He  was  suooeeded  in  1713  by  his  son,  Frsdericx- 
WiuJAM  I.,  who,  by  the  peace  of  Utreeht,  signed  the  same  year,  gained 
Spanish  Guelderland,  and  the  Swiss  canton  of  Neudiatel.  His  atten- 
tion was  chiefly  directed  to  financial  r^orms,  as  well  as  to  the  increase 
and  discipline  of  the  military  force;  and,  continuing  to  facilitate  the 
settlement  of  industrious  foreigners,  he  erected  various  public  buildings 
9nd  charitable  institutions.  In  1715,  after  the  return  of  Charles  Xu. 
from.  Turkey,  he  was  compelled  by  the  arrogance  of  that  monarch  to 
jfoin  the  northern  league  against  Sweden;  and  though  the  warlike  opera* 
tions  presented  no  event  of  importance,  Prussia  again  secured  a  con- 
siderable accession  of  territory  by  ihe  peace  of  1720.  At  h(is  death  in 
the  year  1740,  Frederick-William  left  9,000,000  of  dollars  in  the 
treasury,  ^  regular  army  of  70,000  men,  and  a  territory  contsdnii^  ahou^ 
46,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  2,240,000. 

Fmovahtk  II.,  9iimaQiMi  die  Oosat^  aind  one  of  the  most  iwnarkaMtt 


mm  of  bis  tune,  had  wmtmi  «  mtlMij  ^t»t^mhtVl0Mkei!i^n^etm%, 
which  was  one  large  canp,  and  imbibed  Unm  hw  tulor^  M.  IHdiaiv  4 
high  relish  for  philosopbicai  meottlatloM*  He  flMoenriled  the  Knone  at 
the  age  of  twenty-eight,  ahortly  befoie  the  aeeeaeios  of  M^a  TheieaA 
to  the  Austrian  dominions;  and  this  event  at  once  affoided  him  enjniM 
portuni^  of  displaying  his  ambition  and  great  talents  lor  war.  Tm 
eonteet  itself,  known  as  that  of  the  Austrian  soecession,  has  been  no^ 
tieed  under  Germany  ;  it  may  therefore  suffice  ta  state,  that  during  H 
the  fcin^  and  his  armies  acquired  a  high  degree  of  martial  renown,  and 
its  termination,  so  ^r  as  Prussia  was  concerned,  by  the  peace  of  Dres- 
den, 1745,  left  him  in  possession  of  the  valuable  province  of  Silesia.  A 
short  time  previously,  his  territories  had  been-ivagmented  by  the  district 
of  East  Friesland,  which  fell  to  him  on  tfM  death  of  the  last  count  in 
1743.  For  eleren  years  after  this  period,  Firederick  employed  himself 
with  great  activity  in  the  administration  of  internal  affairs,  the  organisar 
lion  of  his  forces,  and  literary  pursuits.  Aided  by  his  chancelliMty 
Coceeii,  he  framed  a  valuable  body  of  laws  for  his  dominions,  knovm 
as  the  "  Code  of  Frederick  ;'^  and,  tfiongh  engaged  in  various  oUier 
works,  he  foimd  leisure  to  visit  most  parts  of  the  country,  endeavouring 
le  stimulate  agriculture^  arts,  and  manufeotures.  By  great  improvements 
in  the  revenues,  he  was  able  to  maintain  160,000  soldiers ;  while  large 
sums  were  expended  on  his  palaces  at  Berlin  and  Potsdam,  and  in  erect- 
ing many  splendid  e^ces  in  these  two  cities. 

Seven  Years'  War,  1756. — ^The  king  was  soon  summoned  from  these 
peaceful  pursuits  to  defend  himself  in  a  efruggle  threatening  the  very 
existence  of  Prussia  as  an  independent  ifttate.  On  tiie  breaking  out  of 
the  colonial  war  between  England  and  trance,  he  v^as  induced  to  enter 
into  a  treaty  wilh  the  fbrmer  for  the  security  c4  Hanover;  while  the  in- 
titgues  of  lionis  and  the  jealousy  of  the  emperor  led  to  a  secret  alliance 
hetweeB  these  powers,  Russia,  Si^deii,  and  Saxony,  having  in  view 
nothing  short  of  the  partition  of  his  domMons.  This  scheme  speedily 
eame  to  tiie  knowledge  of  Frederick,  who  at  once  entered  the  last  nameil 
eountry  and  made  himself  master  of  Dresden ;  and  his  progress  to  Bo- 
hemia b«n^  opposed  by  the  elector,  he  defeated  him,  ana  compelled  'die 
beaten  soldiers  to  enlist  into  his  own  army.  In  1757,  he  advanced  into 
Bohemia,  where  he  eaiBe^  ft  ^J^  vietoiy  near  Pragae  over  the  Aus- 
tiians  msder  Priace  Ghailes  of  Lorrains!  and  Coant  Brown ;  that  ^ty 
was  iuunedlaiely  invested ;  btft  a  fresh  snnT  under  Marshal  Daun  de- 
bated the  Prussians  in  their  turn  at  KoKn,  and  compelled  them  to  retreat. 
Meanwhile,  the  French  obliged  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  to  abandon 
Hanover,  the  Russians  and  Swedes  invaded  Prussia  from  the  north,  and 
»  eombined  French  atid  iGremmi  aimy  marched  into  Saxony.  The 
Pmestan  monan^  immediately  attacked  this  latter  force,  twice  as 
numerous  as  his  own,  at  the  village  of  Rosbach,  and  subjected  it  to  a 
complete  and  most  disflpraceful  overthrow;  the  Austrians,  who  had  de- 
feated the  Prince  of  Bevem  and  taken  Breslaut  were  vancnushed  at 
Lissut  and  their  conqisest  recovered  ;.the  Russians,  were  forced  to  retreat 
f(«L.  want  of  supplies ;  the  Swedes. were  driven  under  the  walls  of  Stral- 
siuid ;  while  the  Hanoverians  rose  against  the  French,  and  assembled  a 
lara^  force  under  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  to  aid  the  king. 

These  successes,  and  a  British  subsidy  of  £670,000,  granted  annually, 
iroold  have  placed  the  affairs  of  Frederick  in  a  ^vourable  position,  bat 
40 


fm  Ilia4iw»<iian  <ttrf^  of  ^  Ki^iMBs  Slwa.b#h.    In  1758,  Urn  jtrin* 

.6ip«l  event  was  the  wagiunaiy  battle  at  Zorndorf,  in  which  the  Rassians 
wmtt  defeated,  Imt  with  immenae  loea  on  both  sides.  Next  year.  Prince 
Jerdinand  repulsed  the  French  at  Minden,  and  saved  Hanover;  the 
Jung  himself,  resolving  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  combined  Aostrian 
and  Russian  armies,  attacked  them  at  Kunersdorf,  where  he  was  defeat^ 
jsd  after  a  horrible  carnage ;  but,  by  great  niilitary  skill,  he  almost  im- 
mediately after  forced  tl^m  to  act  on  the  defensive.  However,  in  1760^ 
the  enemy  was  able  to  enter  Brandenburg  and  occupy  Berlin,  whieh 
.was  only  saved  from  plunder  by  paying  a  heavy  contribution ;  bnt  that 
city  bein^  soon  evacuated,  Fredenck  again  enteied  Saxony,  and  defeated 
the  Austrians  under  Dana  at  Torgau*  StiU,  notwithstanding  these  sue- 
eesses,  his  resouices  were  ueltk^  away;  and,  in  1761,  he  was  able  to 
do  little  more  than  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy  from  an  intrench- 
.ed  camp  in  Siles*!.  In  these  ciicumstances,  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  in 
,the  beginning  of  1762,  relieved  him  from  his  apparently  desperate  sitaa^ 
.tion«  Her  successor,  Peter  III.,  who  admired  the  heroic  character  oi 
Frederick,  formed  an  alliance  vrith  him,  which  was  subsequently  coo* 
firmed  by  Catherine;  and  he  was  thereby  enabled  to  maintain  himself 
successfully  against  Austria,  while  Prince  Ferdinand  in  Wes^aiialia, 
and  the  English  fleets  at  sea,  completely  prostrated  the  power  of  France. 
.Peace  was  finally  concluded  in  1763 :  that  between  Prussia  and  Austriii 
was  signed  at  Hubertshurg,  and  left  matters  in  the  same  condition  as 
before. 

The  result  of  this  sanguinary  straggly  while  it  afibrded  an  nnavaOiqg 
lesson  on  the  wickedness  and  impolicy  of  such  conflicts,  secured  to 
.  Prussia  a  decisive  influence  in  Europesn  aflairs ;  and  the  monarch  now 
.seriously  strove  to  repair  the  evils  which  the  war  had  inflicted  on  his 
dominions.  The  chief  events  oi  his  foreign  policy  have  been  noticed 
under  Germamy  and  Poland,  the  part  taken  in  the  first  partition  of  ths 
latter  country  being  the  least  defensible  of  his  acts ;  but  it  is  at  all  events 
gratifying  to  know  that  his  internal  administration  secured  for  all  his 
.subjects  a  rapid  increase  of  prosperity.  At  his  death  in  1786,  he  left  his 
.  kingdom  nearly  doubled  in  extent,  upwards  of  10,000,000  sterling  in  the 
,  treasury,  and  an  army  of  200,000  men. 

-  Frederick  was  an  avowed  unbeltever  in  revelation,  aad  made  little  aecnt 
during  his  life  of  the  contempt  in  which  be  held  religiras  instttatkms.    Hi 

.entertained  a  hish  admiration  for  Voltaire,  with  whom  he  maintained  a  doss 
intimacy ;  and  his  own  worksi  which  are  voluminous  and  respectable,  wars 
composed  in  the  French  lan^age,  and  deeply  imbued  with  the  sceptical  philo- 
sopher of  which  that  writer  is  the  great  apostle.  Bdng  thus  destitute  of^ fixed 
prmciples  of  action,  his  political  and  moral  conduct  was  of  course  directed  by 
the  expedienc3r  of  ths  moment,  his  own  pleasure  and  interest  appearing  to  be 
the  ruling  motives.  Bssentally  a  despot,  but  an  intelligent  and  ter-sightad  on% 
he  defended  his  domiaioos  witn  valour,  h^oaupe  he  felt  he  was  fighting  for  himr 
self;  and  his  successful  ei&rts  for  their  internal  improvement  seem  to  have 

'  sprunff  in  a  great  measure  from  s  similar  impulse.  Nevertheless,  he  has  been 
regarded  in  Germany  with  admimtion,  nor  pan  his  own  subjects  be  blamed  for 
the  enthasiaBm  whidi  assodates  wttk  bis  memory  the  title  of  "  the  Great.'* 

Fr£derick-Wiixiam  IL  succeeded  his  uncle  under  very  favoniabld 
circumstances,  and  proved  himself  on  the  whole  a  respectable  soyerelgn* 
His  chief  public  act,  in  addition  to  the  shars  taken  by  him  in  the  inla* 
mous  partitions  of  Poland,  was  the  crusade  against  the  French  r^ublt 


0ni8y  179^9  when  flffy  thousatid  men  am^o^^icfttifei^tf  BraM^wMl  wiuw 
Bent  to  the  frontiers  of  France ;  but  the  ftahire  of  this  expedition  led  to  a 
peace  in  1795.  During  this  reign,  the  Margrave  of  Anspaeh  usd  Bairevth 
sssigned  his  territories  to  Prussia  for  an  annuity  of  500,000  florins.  This 
prince  was  succeeded  in  1797  b^  his  son,  Fkedkrick-Wii.liam  ill.,  who 
at  the  commencement  of  his  reign  endeayouied  to  maintain  peace  and 
encourage  industry  and  the  arts.  ^ 

RUSSIA. 

The  return  of  Peter  from  his  foreign  travels  was  hastened  by  an  in- 
surrection of  the  Strelitzes  in  Moscow,  fomented  by  his  sister  Sophia;*! 
but  it  was  suppressed  before  his  amval  by  a  body  of  faitliful  troops 
under  General  Gordon,  and  that  turbulent  corps  was  abolished  by  the 
czar,  who  caused  numbers  of  them  to  be  execnted.  The  most  important 
transaction  in  the  reign  of  this  monarch  was  the  war  undertaken  with 
Poland  and  Deimiark  against  Swjeden,  whieh  he  began  in  1700  by  the 
siege  of  Narva.  Here  the  military  inferiority  of  the  Russians  was  con- 
spicuously shown,  80,000  of  them  being  totally  defeated  by  8000  Swedes ; 
but  this  overthrow  only  stimulated  the  genius  of  their  sovereign,  who 
immediately  set  about  repairing  the  disaster,  observing  that  the  Swedes 
-would  yet  teach  his  soldiers  to  vanqaish  them.  While  Charles  XIL 
-was  occupied  in  Poland  and  SasEony,  he  made  himself  master  of  Ingria 
and  Careiia;  in  1702,  he  took  the  town  of  Marienburg;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  laid  the  foundations  of  St.  Petersburg,  which  eventually 
became  the  seat  of  the  imperial  govemment.f  In  the  ensuing  years  he 
overran  Livonia  and  Esthonia;  and  at  len^h,  in  1709,  the  Swedish 
king,  having  rashly  marched  into  tiie  Ukrame,  sustained  a  total  over- 
throw at  Pultowa,  from  an  army  led  by  Peter  in  person,  and  was  forced 
to  seek  an  asylum  in  Turkey. 

.  In  1696,  the  czar  divorced  his  first  wife,  who  had  home  him  one  son« 
Alexis;  in  1711,  he  married  his  mistress^  Catherine  Alexina,  a  native 
of  Livoiua,  who  had  risen  by  a  series  of  extraordinary  adventures  from 
the  very  lowest  rank.  By  this  time  the  intrigues  of  Charles  XII.  had 
procured  a  declaration  of  war  against  Russia  on  the  part  of  the  Porte; 
and  Peter  led  an  army  into  Moldavia,  which,  encamping  on  the  banks 
of  the  Pruth,  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  exposed  to  imminent 
danger.  From  this  perilous  position  he  was  relieved  by  the  address  of 
his  empress,  who  succeeded,  unknown  to  him,  in  bribing  the  grand 
vizier  to  agree  to  a  negotiation,  which  was  at  once  concluded  by  the 
surrender  of  Azof  to  the  Turks.  Hostilities  with  Sweden  now  eontmued 
to  be  prosecuted  with  great  success,  so  that,  by  the  end  of  1713,  diat 
eountiy  had  been  stripped  of  every  position  which  could  prove  annoying 
to  the  new  metropolis  of  Russia.    Subsequently,  in  the  hope  of  obtain- 

*  ThiB  princess,  who  seems  to  have  been  of  an  ambitious  disposition,  bad  already 
caused  much  annoyance  to  Peter,  by  attempting  to  obtain  a  share  of  tlie  government 
through  her  brother  Ivan :  she  was  now  condemned  to  permanent  seclusion. 

t  In  1713  the  senate  was  removed  from  Moscow  to  St.  Petenbuig,  and  the  czar's  sum- 
mer and  winter  palaces  were  completed  two  years  atler.  At  one  period  no  fewer  than 
40,000  men  were  employed  in  constructing  dockyards,  building  sliips,  wharA,  and  fortifi- 
cations; every  means  was  employed  to  direct  trade  into  this  new  channel ;  and,  under 
these  favourable  circumstances,  the  swampy  banks  of  the  Neva  were  speedily  crowned 
with  the  edifices  of  a  great  city,  which  lias  baeoma  an  empoiiiim  of  vast  commerca 
and  wealth. 
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tJQaoee  with  Swe<Un ;  but  tbe  contest  being  again  renewed,  was  at 
l«igth  tenninated  by  the  peaee  of  Nystadt,  1731,  which  secored  to  bim 
^e  undisputed  possession  of  all  his  conquests.  The  senate  at  this  uam 
proclaimed  Peter  I.  *^  Emperoc  of  all  the  Rnssias,*'  and  confenred  on  him 
|fae  merited  tide  of  the  GrttU* 

The  monarch  now  tinned  his  undivided  attentbn  to  the  arts  of  peacfv 
Re  encouraged  the  manufacture  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  erected  mills, 
projected  navigable  canals,  instituted  hospitals,  established  uniformity 
of  weights  and  measures,  and  made  every  exertion  to  civilize  the  man- 
ners of  his  selects.  These  praiseworthy  exertions  were  only  pajrtially 
tnterropted  by  an  expeditioD  conducted  in  person  against  Persia  in  \1^ 
W  which,  in  a  single  eampai^,  he  acquired  the  nrovinces  of  Ghilan, 
Mazandemn,  and  ^trabad.  in  the  same  year,  he  founded  the  Academif 
ef  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg,  caused  Catherine  to  be  crowned,  and 
married  his  eldest  daughter  to  Sie  IKike  of  Holstein-Gottorp.  His  des^ 
took  place  on  the  38<h  January  1735. 

The  character  of  Peter  the  Great,  though  displaying  many  inconsisteiieies, 
was  strongly  marked  with  sound  sense  and  dear  judgment.  That  he  some- 
fimes  sufiered  himself  to  be  swayed  by  passion  and  prejudice,  and  exhibited 
many  of  the  fiiUings  common  to  the  possessore  of  irresponsible  power,  cannet 
be  doubted ;  but  toe  former  fault  may  be  faaxXy  attributed  to  his  very  defectiva 
education,  the  latter  was  of  course  the  result  of  his  position.  As  to  the  signal 
benefits  he  conferred  on  his  hitherto  barbarous  empire,  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion.  "  He  gave  a  polish,*'  says  Voltaire,  "  to  his  people,  and  was  himself 
barbarous  j  he  taught  them  the  art  of  war,  which  he  himself  had  never  learnt; 
from  the  sight  of  a  small  boat  on  the  river  Moskva,  he  created  a  powerful  fleeL 
and  became  an  acdve  shipwright,  sailor,  pilot,  and  commander ;  he  reformed 
the  manners,  customs,  and  laws  of  the  Russians,  and  lives  in  their  memory  as 
the  Father  tfhiM  country.'* 

The  prince  Alexis  had  given  great  disquietude  to  his  father  by  his 
rebellious  and  dissolute  conduct,  and  at  length  died  in  prison  in  171d. 
Prince  Menzikof^  who  had  risen  firom  obscurity  to  be  governor  of  St 
Petersburg,  accordingly  took  the  q>portunity  to  proclaim  Catherine  as 
Ihe  successor  of  her  husband ;  and  dturing  her  reign  he  possessed  unlim- 
ited authority.  The  empress,  however,  survived  little  more  than  two 
years,  and  in  1737  was  succeeded  by  Peter  U.,  son  of  Alexis.  His 
riiort  rei^  of  this  prince  presents  nothing  remarkable,  save  the  downfafl 
of  Menzikof^  who  was  arrested  and  sent  to  Siberia,  where  he  died  in 
poverty,  1729.  Next  year,  Aniyb,  daughter  of  Ivan,  the  elder  brother 
of  Peter  the  Great,  was  called  to  the  throne,  by  the  influence  of  a  faction 
among  the  nobles,  headed  bv  the  Dolgomki  family,  on  signing  an 
a^eement  limiting  the  imperial  authority ;  but  this  document  vras  imme- 
diately cancelled  by  the  advice  of  Chancellor  Osterraann,  the  Dolgo- 
rukis  were  exiled  to  Siberia,  and  the  empress  ruled  with  absolute  power. 
In  this  reign  the  Persian  conquests  of  Peter  were  relinquished ;  but  the 
election  to  the  Polish  crown  was  decided,  in  1733,  by  the  interference 
of  a  Russian  army,  and  a  war  against  the  Porte,  in  alliance  with  Aus- 
tria, amply  avenged  the  convention  of  the  Pruth,  Azof  being  recovered, 
1739.  Anne  died  in  the  following  year,  leaving  l^e  throne  to  her  grand- 
nephew  Ivan,  a  child  two  months  old ;  but  this  arrangement  was  speedily 
set  aside  by  the  Russians,  who  proclaimed  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Peter 
I.  by  Catherine,  1740,    At  the  end  of  three  years,  this  princess  aoquiied 
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jHirt  of  Unland'  ftom  tSwedeii;  in  1747,  she  sent  an  anny  of  d6,0OQ 
Iiu3dllaries  to  the  aid  of  Maria  Theresa ;  her  interference  in  the  seven 
years*  war  has  already  been  noticed.  She  died  in  1762,  regretted  by  her 
subjects,  to  whom  she  was  endeared  by  the  mildness  of  her  domestio 
Wile,  and  was  succeeded  by  her  nephew,  Pktkb  III.,  duke  of  Holstein- 
Gottorp.  This  prince  had  his  choice  of  the  crowns  of  Sweden  and 
Russia;  he  unfortunately  preferred  the  latter,  where  several  well-meani 
but  hasty  innovations  led  to  a  conspiracy,  fomented  by  his  own  consort 
Catherine,  by  which  he  was  deposed  at  the  end  of  six  months.  He 
died  in  prison  a  few  days  afterwards,  as  is  believed  by  poison ;  when 
his  widow  was  called  to  the  throne  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  army 
and  the  people. 

The  accession  of  this  able  and  unscrupulous  princess  at  once  impressed 
on  the  pt)licy  of  her  empire  the  aggressive  character  which  it  has  ever 
since  retained.  She  immediately  began  a  course  of  secret  intrigue  and 
open  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Poland,  which  finally  led  to  the  parti- 
tion  of  that  country ;  while  a  war  with  the  Porte,  consequent  on  these 
measures,  1768,  secured  some  si^al  triumphs  to  her  arms.  A  Russian 
fleet  new  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  defeate4 
fhe  Turkish  navy  at  Tchesme;  the  land  forces,  under  Galliczin  and 
Romanzow,  subdued  Crim-Tartary,  Moldavia,  and  Wallachia ;  and  at 
length,  by  a  peace  in  1774,  she  procured  large  acquisitions,  and  com- 
pelfed  her  opponents  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  Crim* 
Tartars.  About  this  time  the  admimstration  was  placed  on  a  new  foot- 
'  bkg,  by  the  division  of  the  empire  into  forty-three  governments,  with 
-flieparate  jurisdictions,  and  by  the  gradual  promulgation  of  a  new  code 
^f  laws ;  the  vast  tracts  of  the  interior  were  colonized,  and  about  200 
towns  buUt  by  Potemkin,  who  became  supreme  minister  in  1770.  In 
1780,  Cathenne  organized  the  famous  Armed  Neutrality  of  the  northern 
powers,  to  resist  the  right  of  search  claimed  by  Great  Britain ;  the  refusal 
of  that  country  to  sanction  the  project  of  founding  a  new  Greek  emphre 
at  Constantinople,  on  the  ruins  of  Turkey,  having,  as  is  supposed,  pro^ 
V^ked  .her  indignation.  At  all  events,  she  speedily  renewed  her 
encroachments  towards  the  east,  Crim-Tartary  bemg  seized  and  incor* 
porated  with  her  dominions  in  1784 ;  and  this  appropriation,  though 
unopposed  at  the  time,  led  eventually  to  a  fresh  contest,  1789,  memora- 
ble  for  the  sanguinary  triumphs  of  Potemkin  and  Suwarrow,  the  Em- 
peror Joseph  also  taking  part  in  it.  Choczim,  Oczakow,  Bender,  and 
Ismail,  were  successively  taken,  with  fearful  slaughter;  the  peace  of 
Jassy,  1792,  established  the  Dniester  as  the  boundary  of  the  two 
states ;  while  a  short  war  with  Gustavus  of  Sweden,  who  endeavoured 
to  produce  a  diversion  In  favour  of  the  Porte,  had  been  terminated  two 
years  before  without  any  territorial  change. 

During  these  contests,  the  attentbn  of  the  empress  was  always 
steadily  directed  towards  Poland,  of  which  she  had  seized  a  portion  in 
1772 ;  and  now,  freed  from  other  enemies,  she  effected  the  second  parti* 
tlon,  1793.  l^e  breadring  out  of  the  French  Revolution  produced  a 
lehange  in  her  sentiments  toward  the  cabinet  of  London,  with  which  sho 
ibrmed  a  commercial  treaty ;  but  the  contests  of  Western  Europe  had  no 
^ect  in  retarding  the  grand  aim  of  her  policy,  the  final  extinction  of 
Polish' nationality,  which  was  at  length  efiectad  in  1795.  She  died  ia 
|he  following  year. 
40* 


Joined  zeaJoosly  in  the  aeoond  grand  eoalition  against  France ;  and  1I10 
ituBaian  foicee,  under  S«wanow  and  Koiaakow,  obtained  a  series  of 
bniliant  trioaiphs  in  Italy  aod  Switserland  doring  the  campaign  of  1799. 
Bis  capricious  disposition^  howeTar^  soon  iaduMd  him  to  ifandon  te 
cause  of  the  allies*  and  conolade  a  peace  with  Bonaparte ;  and,  in  1800, 
he  became  head  of  a  nnion  which  reriyed  the  Armed  Neutrality  <^  te 
North,  as  before,  in  arowed  hostili^  to  England. 

TURKEY. 

Th^  hamiliating  peace  of  Carlowitz,  1699,  the  conclusion  of  a  long 
tkrain  of  disasters,  prored  fatal  to  the  authority  of  Mustapha  II.,  who 
was  deposed  by  an  insurrection  of  the  janissaries,  and  his  brotbsr, 
AcHMKT  III.,  succeeded  to  the  unenviable  dignity,  1702.  His  reign 
presents  no  event  of  importance  till  1709,  when  he  gave  an  asylom  to 
Charles  XII.,  after  the  defeat  at  Pultowa;  and  subsequently,  in  a  brief 
campaign  against  Peter  the  Great,  recovered  Azof  by  the  peace  of  the 
Pruth,  1711.  But  a  period  of  repose  was  at  no  time  very  desirable  ISnr 
the  Turkish  sultans,  who  found  in  their  own  mutinous  soldien  Uie 
most  formidable  enemies  of  the  throne.  Accordingly,  though  no  adva» 
tage  had  been  taken  of  Austria  in  the  Spanish  succession  war,  the  first 
opportunity  was  seized  for  a  rupture  with  Venice,  whose  possession  of 
the  Morea  galled  the  pride  of  the  Ottomans;  and,  in  171S,  that  repobUe 
was  stripp^  of  all  the  fortresses  she  held  in  the  peninsula.  This  con- 
quest provoked  the  interference  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VL,  as  gnaiaft- 
tee  of  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz,  and  precipitated  another  Hungarian  war. 
In  1716,  ^e  army  of  the  sultan  was  defeated  by  Prince  Eugene  at  Pe- 
terwaradin,  and  Temeswar  reduced;  and  in  the  following  campaigB, 
another  bloody  overthrow  before  Belgrade  was  followed  by  the  loss  of 
that  important  fortress.  Alarmed  at  these  Teverses,  the  sultaa  snad  ist 
peace,  which  was  signed  at  Passarowitz,  1718 ;  and  by  the  terms  then 
agreed  on,  he  was  forced  to  confirm  the  conquests  of  Austria,  bat  soe- 
ceeded  in  retaining  the  Morea.  Achmet  now  turned  lus  eyes  towards 
Persia,  then  agitated  by  the  troubles  consequent  on  the  Afghm  nsaipa- 
tion;  and  in  1727  he  seized  the  districts  of  Greoigia  and  Annenis. 
Some  time  after,  however.  Nadir,  having  defeated  the  Turkish  forces  in 
several  encounters,  the  unhappy  prince  shared  the  fate  of  so  many  of  his 
predecessors,  being  deposed  and  imprisoned  in  1730. 

Mahmoud  I.,  nephew  of  the  preceding  mler,  was  at  first  grea% 
harassed  by  the  leaders  c^  the  late  insorreotion,  who,  however,  were  eveft- 
tually  ensnared  by  his  policy,  and  punished  with  death.  The  war  with 
Persia  was  prosecuted  tor  some  time  with  considerable  success ;  bnt  this 
death  of  his  commander,  Osman,  at  length  tamed  the  tide  in  ftivonr  of 
the  shah,  who  restored  the  original  boandaries  of  the  two  connfiries, 
1736.  This  peace  had  been  accelerated  by  the  threatening  atritude  «r 
Russia,  whioh  speedily  commenced  hostilities  hy  an  irruption  into  the 
Crimea;  while  the  emperor,  who  at  fiirst  differed  his  ms^ation,  actuated 
by  a  seMsh  policy,  began  an  invasion  on  his  own  account.  This  per- 
iidiooB  condnct  was  jusdy  ponished  by  several  disastrous  defeats; 
Belgrade  was  taken,  and  the  Danube  and  Saave  became  once  more  the 
boundary  of  the  two  countries;  while  the  Russians,  thmtgh 


,  WMiowinfiiL  nnmiiimini!  tn  miTrmifa  ^Mir  conqtMsts,  demcAish  the  IbttEeis 
W^Azdi  and  relinquish,  all  claim  to  Bsrtgate  the  Black  Sea,  1739^ 
After  a  reign  pro^enma  on  the  whole,  Mahmood  died  in  1746,  and  was 
fntceeeded  by  hb  brother,  Osm ak  III.,  whose  history  is  chiefly  remark* 
able  for  an  attempt  to  poison  hia  nephews,  sons  of  the  late  sultan :  two 

.  cf  these  princes  tell  victims  to  his  jealousy ;  Mustapha  and  Abdul-hamid 
escaped  only  by  the  death  of  their  uncle* 

Mustapha  IIL,  1757,  aid^  by  his  able  and  enlightened  Tirier,  Mo- 
hammed Raghib,  deyoted  the  first  ten  years  of  his  rei^n  to  the  restora- 
tion of  order  and  energy  in  his  domestic  government.  But  the  continued 
oicroachments  of  Catherine  11.,  who  paid  no  attention  to  the  trea^  of 
1739,  and  her  dangerous  ascendency  in  Poland,  at  length  compelled  th« 
sultan  to  declare  for  war,  and  led  to  the  disastrous  contest  of  1768.  In 
1774,  Abdul-hamid  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  immediately  afterwards 
signed  the  peace  of  Kainardge,  the  most  humiliating  ever  yet  submitted 
to  by  INitkey ;  and,  though  the  independence  of  the  Crimea  had  been 
coaranteed  by  this  treaty,  he  was  unable  to  prevent  the  appropriation  of 
Siat  district  by  his  ambitious  neighbour,  1784.  But  continued  insnhs 
on  the  part  of  Catherine,  who  with  the  Emperor  Joseph  had  formed  the 
lleaign  of  dividkig  between  them  the  Ottoman  dominions,  as  they  had 
already  partitioDed  those  of  Poland,  again  drove  the  sultan,  in  despair, 
to  take  up  arms,  1767.  The  Austrians,  who  assaulted  Belgrade  witnont 
evmk  the  focmality  of  a  declaration  of  war,  were  repulsed  on  all  sides, 
mod  the  naier,  entering  the  Bannat,  spread  consternation  to  the  veiy 
ntes  oi  Vieima.  The  Russians,  however,  were  more  successful ;  the 
Ottoman  fieet  vras  destroyed  in  the  Dnieper,  while  Potemkin  vednoed 
.die  fortress  of  Ocsakow,  and  barbarously  massacred  the  garrison  and 
inhabitants,  1788.  Next  year,  Abdul-hamid  was  succeeded  by  his 
ffephew,  SciiiM  III.,  who,  regardless  of  the  hazardous  position  of  bis 
empire,  began  his  reign  by  a  career  of  the  most  thoughtless  folly  and 
4ia8okite  extravagance.  The  Austrian  and  Russian  armies,  under  Co- 
Ibourg  and  Suwarrow,  having  efifected  a  junction,  met  the  Turkish  forces 
«n  the  plains  of  Rimnik,  and  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter  and  the 
less  of  their  artiUeiy  and  baggage.  The  Austrians  then  diverged  into 
"Walla^ia,  and  captured  Buchacest,  while  Suwarrow,  having  received 
4he  submission  of  Bender,  laid  siege  to  the  strong  town  of  Ismail.  In 
December  1790,  the  place  was  carried  by  storm,  and  the  ganrison  of 
40,000  men  put  to  the  sword ;  while  the  fortress  of  Belgrade  shortly 
after  surrendered  to  Marshal  Laudon,  thus  leaving  Nissa  as  the  only 
harrier  of  the  Turkish  capital.  At  this  juncture,  when  the  Ottoman 
flower  in  Europe  seemed  on  the  pmnt  of  bein||  annihilated,  the  insurreo- 
Ikms  hi  Hungary  and  the  Low  Countries,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  other 
powers,  alone  saved  it  from  utter. ruin.  By  the  mediation  of  England, 
fioUand,  and  Prasaia,  the  emperor  was  compelled'  to  sign  a  separate 
treaty  with  the  Ports,  lesigning  all  his  c<»u}uests,  1791 ;  while  Catherine, 
#to  aafither  sangatnary  campaign,  yielding  to  the  saHie  solicitationB, 
jHssfitmed  bv  the  pesee  of  May  the  former  treaty  of  1774,  retaining 
IHSiely  the  lortnsa  of  OesakoPMr. 

'  iThis  dangerous  war^  though  terminated  with  little  territorial  Loss,  had  shaken 
the  internal  organisauon  of  the  empire  to  its  centre.  The  janisaarieB,  at  on^ 
#8ie  the  most  efficient  troops  in  the  world,  had  long  been  retrograding,  and 
'  imdiflM«rly«rawd;  sadv^iUe  these  &tQrbed  th^ 
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eiij^ai  wit!i  tumults  and  insurrectfonts,  the  ptdv^tM^  set  at  ndtiglkt^betMtfaiirity 
«€  the  tttltan.  All  Bey  had  assmned  in  Egypt  the  zsak  of  an  iadependeiit 
9O«0rftigii,  and  hk  ezampie  was  followed  by  AU  Pacha  of  Jaiuna ;  JPaawaa 
Pglou  had  raised  the  etaodard  of  lebellion  at  Widin ;  the  Servians  were  in 
arms;  and  Arabia  was  possessed  by  the  fanatical  sect  of  the  Wahabees.^  In 
these  alarming  circumstances,  the  sultan  at  length,  shaking  off  his  early  vices, 
displayed  the  possession  of  considerable  talents,  joined  with  great  prudence  and 
humanity.  Keeping  aloof  from  the  stniggleis  of  Eutope  cansequent  on  the 
branch  revohition,  ne  eadeavoiired  to  introduce  eoiao  (ikgree  of  order  into  hia 
government,  and  raised  a  force  disciplined  on  the  modern  plan,  preparatory  to 
an  entire  remodelling  of  the  army.  These  troops  were  afterwards  greatly  dis- 
tinsuished  in  the  defence  of  Acre,  during  the  unjustifiable  invasion  of  Egypt 
ttnder  Napoleon ;  an  event  which  compelled  the  Porte  to  unite  with  Engund 
•ltd  Russia  against  France,  1796. 


PERSIA, 

The  rdi^  of  the  Afghan  usurper,  MARMotm,  was  at  first  distinguished 
by  an  abUity  and  moderation  commendable  in  a  conqueror ;  but  he  snb- 
aequently  disgraced  himself  by  ferocious  cruelty,  and  died  insane  m 
1725.  His  position  was  hr  from  being  an  easy  one;  for,  while  Prince 
Tamasp,  son  of  Hussein,  hdd  out  in  Armenia,  Kussia  and  the  Porte  had 
formed  the  design  of  seizing  the  provinces  adjoimng  their  firontiers ;  and 
hence,  in  1723,  he  actually  ceded  the  Caspian  provinces  to  Rosida,  fai 
leturn  for  a  promise  of  aid  which  was  never  fulfilled.  His  saceeasori 
^  AsHRAPF,  in  order  to  get  himsdf  recognised  sovereign  of  Persia  by  tiM 
Porte,  permitted  Achmet  to  seize  on  various  provinces,  1727;  bal 
Tamasp  was  now  supported  by  Nadir  Komui,  who  from  a  Torkomaii 
shepherd  had,  by  the  force  of  his  character,  risen  te  power  and  import- 
ance.  In  spite  of  desperate  efforts  in  the  ield,  and  frightful  massacres 
of  the  disaffected  citizens,  the  fortune  of  war  turned  against  the  Afghan 
monarch,  who  was  finally  slain,  and  his  adherents  driven  out  of  the  conn^ 
try,  in  1730.  All  real  power,  howeter,  lay  in  the  hands  of  Nadir,  wh» 
received  from  the  ^tah  the  government  of  the  four  finest  provinces  of 
the  empire.  He  turned  his  arms  successfully  against  the  Turks ;  bat^ 
while  he  was  absent  in  Khorassan,  Tsamasp  imprudently  eneountered 
them,  was  defeated,  and  forced  to  conclude  an  ignominious  peace. 
Nadir,  inveighing  against  this  national  disgrace,  dethroned  the  unhappy 
prince,  elevating  his  infant  son.  Abbas  III.,  in  whose  name  he  proverned 
as  regent,  1732 ;  and,  after  expelling  the  Turks  from  th^r  conquests, 
concluded  a  treaty  in  1736,  re-establishing  the  ancient  frotttiex«  of 
Persia,  while  the  districts  ceded  to  Russia  were  reooversd  by  negt»ti»» 
#on.  Tlie  Infant  prince  died  the  Same  year,  whereupon  Nftdir  foromllf 
declared  &e  Sophi  dynasty  at  an  end,  and  himself  assumed  the  di«deai 
by  the  title  of  Nadir  Shah. 

This  extraordinary  man,  by  the  sheer  force  of  natural  abtMty,  raised 
Persia  for  some  time  to  a  higher  degree  of  itiflueiice  than  she  had  pa» 
jBessed  even  in  the  reign  of  Abbas.  Great  part  of  Afghanistan  yieMad  t» 
his  arms ;  and,  in  1739,  offiended  at  a  breach  of  frietidsbfp  by  the  M««cd4 
he  led  an  immense  army  into  India,  .  One  gifeat  ^etory  near  Dmi^ 
1739,  laid  the  power  of  the  descendant  of  Timour  at  his  feet;  that  mtf 
Vras  taken,  and  upwards  of  ^30,000,000  sterling  of  booty,  with  this 
annexation  of  all  the  territory  west  of  the  Indus,  rewarded  the  enterpriflt 
of  Nadir,  who  is  said  to  have  coounitted  €m»m  mbmm  •&  4in8  twrninsffSM 


beck  priucea  of  Khiva  and  Bokhara ;  wkik  a  saoiNid  war  with  l]|a 

Porte,  1743)  after  aeveral  signal  victories,  terminated  to  the  adyantaga 

of  Persia.    But  his  native  ferocity,  having  no  loi^r  foreign  enemies  <m 

whom  it  might  exercise  itself,  now  broke  oat  nncontrolled,  and  for  tha 

remainder  of  his  life  he  perpetrated  the  most  frightful  tyranny;  he 

blinded  his  brave  son,  Biaa  Koidi,  massaered  his  subjects  by  thousfrnda, 

and  was  at  length  assassinated  by  his  own  officers,  1747. 

.    The  death  of  Nadir  beoune  the  signal  for  a  scene  of  anarchy  and  oc»- 

fusion :  the  Usbecks  threw  off  the  yoke,  and  Afghanistan  became  an 

independent  and  powerful  kingdom ;  while  the  crown  of  Persia  itself 

was  disputed  by  various  rival  chiefs.    At  length  all  other  claimants 

were  forced  to  yield  to  the  abUity  and  merit  oi  Kereem  Khan,  head  of 

^e  native  fanuly  of  Zend,  who,  in  1759,  assumed  the  government  by 

the  title  of  adminisiraior^  refusing  the  insignia  oi  royalty.    The  rule  of 

this  excellent  maii|  who  occi^ied  the  throne  twen^-six  years,  waa 

«huacterized  by  a  high  degree  of  justice,  clemenc]^,  and  modf^ration; 

.he  repressed  the  depredations  of  Uie  Turkoman  tribes,  which  in  the 

time  €i  Nadir  had  overspread  Persia,  and  conclnded  advantageously  a 

jshort  war  with  the  Porte*    But  his  death,  in  1779,  gave  rise  to  new 

troubles;  and  during  ten  years  six  difierent  chiefs,  his  brodiera  and 

'ikephew«,  ascended  or  claimed  the  throne,  while  Russia  took  advantage 

•of  the  turmoil  to  encroach  on  the  northern  frontier.    At  length,  in  1789f 

the  supreme  power  remained  in  the  hands  of  Lootf  Ai«i  Khan,  a  brave 

i^ugn  cruel  prince,  who  maintained  his  position  till  1795,  when  he 

•was  overpowered  and  put  to  death  by  his  rival,  Aoa  Mohammed  KhaNv 

chief  of  tne  Kajirs,  a  Turkish  tribe  settled  in  Mazanderan  by  Abbas  the 

Qreat.    By  a  vigorous  though  sanguinary  administration,  this  monartdi 

ancoeeded  in  consolidating  his  authority;  and  .having  fixed  his  capital 

in  Teheran,  he  reduced  the  revolted  Georgians  with  the  most  ruthlesp 

severity.   His  cruelties,  however,  speedily  provoked  kis  own  att&ndanta 

to  assassinate  him,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Shsdi  Futtbh 

Ali,  1797,  the  early  part  of  whose  reign  was  chiefly  distin^ished  by 

^  rival  iatrigaes  of  France  and  England  in  reference  to  India. 

INDIA. 

Fall  or  the  Moo^l  EMpiRs.^-The  temporary  impulse  which  the 
vigorous  admiaistration  of  Aurengzebe  had  communicated  to  the  empiie 
«f  Delhi,  ceaaed  at  once  on  his  death ;  and  during  the  rei^n  of  his  ao«f 
Shah  Aulum,  1707,  enemies  arose  on  every  side.  The  M^rattas  widely 
extended  their  conquests;  the  Rajpoot  j>rinces,  who  had  nev^  b^^ 
effectually  subdued,  again  asserted  their  independence ;  while  the  pro- 
vinoes  of  Delhi  and  Lahore,  the  very  centre  of  his  power,  were  convulsed 
W  contests  with  the  wariike  sect  of  the  Sikhs,  who,  by  declaring  <the 
Abolition  of  castes,  had  ra{»dly  increased  in  importance.  At  bis  d^niae 
in  1713,  each  of  his  four  sons  contended  for  the  succession,  which,  afler 
a  short  but  sanguinary  struggle,  at  lengda  fell  to  the  eldest,  who  beeame 
emptor  by  the  title  of  Jbhanoar  Shah.  This  prince,  abandoning  him- 
self to  a  career  of  low  profligacy,  was  found  altogether  innapsSle  ,df 
ruling;  while  among  the  nobles  bold  spirits  were  not  wanting,  iea%  to 
•Tttllfaeiftadvwcifthe^ojMjiiiitail^  '£960 
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bToihers,  in  pardenlar,  Abdoola  and  Hassefn,  wlio  boasted  the  high  rank 
of  Syeds  or  descendants  of  the  Prophet,  had  the  address  to  procure  bis 
dethronement  in  the  course  of  a  few  months;  and  for  seven  years  they 
actually  administered  the  government,  setUng  up  during  that  period  no 
less  than  four  successive  emperors.  The  last  of  these,  Mohammed  Shah, 
a  grandson  of  Shah  Aulum,  was  raised  to  the  throne  in  1730,  and  sue- 
ceeded  in  ridding  himself  of  these  dictators  by  means  of  assassination; 
but  he  was  no  sooner  in  uncontrolled  possession  of  the  sovereign  autho- 
lity,  than  he  displayed  that  incapacity  which  seemed  now  to  have  be- 
^come  inherent  in  the  Mogul  race.    In  consequence,  the  Deccan  became 

*  virtually  independent  under  the  vic^oyalty  of  Nizam^ul-Mulk,  while  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  northern  provinces  was  seized  by  the  Rohillas, 
an  Afghan  people,  who  established  themselves  in  part  of  the  district 
afterwards  known  as  Rohilcund.  But  the  greatest  misfortune  of  this 
leign,  and  which  in  fact  consummated  the  down^  of  the  empire,  was 
Ike  invasion  of  Nadir  Shah.  That  powerful  prince,  having  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  demand  the  surrender  of  several  Persian  fugitives,  the  envoy 
and  his  suite  were  murdered  by  the  inhabitants  of  JeUalabad ;  and  Mo- 
hammed, by  the  advice  of  lus  arrogant  courtiers,  refused  to  grant  satis- 
fhction  for  the  outrage.  Nadir,  then  victorious  in  Afghanistan,  imme- 
diately turned  his  arms  against  Delhi,  1739 ;  the  Mogul  forces  were 
defeated,  and  the  wealth  of  centuries,  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
JS30,000,000  sterling,  besides  &e  provinces  west  of  the  Indus,  became 
\he  prey  of  the  victor. 

Satisfied  with  the  booty  and  acquisitions  he  had  obtaii^ed,  the  Persian 
•monarch  reinstated  Mohammed  on  the  throne;  and  in  1747  that  piinoe 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ahmed  Shah.  During  his  reign,  which  lasted 
six  years,  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  may  be  said  to  have  taken  place. 
The  northern  and  north-western  provinces  were  seized  by  the  Afghans 
and  the  Sikhs,  and  the  Rajpoots  extended  their  territory  as  &r  as 
Ajmere.  Ghazee-ud-dien,  grandson  to  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  having  now  be- 
come vizier,  deposed  Ahmed  in  1753,  and  raised  Aulumoire,  a  son  of 
Jehandar  Shah,  to  the  now  merely  nominal  dignity  of  emperor.  A 
period  of  unparalleled  intrigue  and  disorder  now  took  place,  during 
which  Delhi  was  exposed  to  an  assault  by  the  Afghans,  surpassing  in 
its  horrors  that  under  Nadir ;  und  in  1759,  Ghazee  caused  Aulumgire  to 
be  assassinated,  and  attempted,  but  unsuccessfully,  to  set  up  some  new 
'pageant  of  royalty.  Meantime,  the  restless  Mahrattas  extended  their 
eonquestd  on  every  side,  drove  the  Afghans  from  Moultan  and  Lahore, 
and  threatened  to  subjugate  all  India.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Moham- 
medan powers  united  to  arrest  their  progress,  and  were  joined  by  Ahmed 

•  Abdalla  Shah,  who  had  become  Sultan  of  Afghanistan  on  the  death  of 
Nadir;  while,  on  the  other,  the  Hindoo  states  and  Ghazee  made  com- 

'mon  cause  with  the  Mahrattas.  This  great  contest  was  at  length  decided 
on  the  plains  of  Panniput,  northward  of  Delhi.  The  Mahrattas  wets 
routed  with  great  slaughter;  but  the  victorious  Afghans,  contenting 
themselves  with  the  provinces  west  of  the  Indus  already  in  their  posses- 
sion, bestowed  the  Mogul  sovereignty  on  Shah  Aulum  II.,  1761,  who, 
af^r  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  be(Mime  a  pensioner  of  the  East  India 
Company. 

Rmi  ahd  Prosriss  or  thi  British  Powra«*-At  the  dose  of  the 
«sv«ntssiith  ee&tury,  the  three  chief  .maritiait  nations  of  fiuiope,  Rsf- 


land,  FTaiiee,.aBd  Holhaid,  had  obtuned  peaiPtB!op<^  Tarioos  tiadiK 

setdements  in  India,  and  the  ware  of  the  west  were  now  to  be  extender 
to  that  distant  region.  The  last  of  these  countries,  however,  content 
with  their  insular  possessions,  never  obtained  much  territorial  power  on 
the  Asiatic  continent;  and  the  contest  for  supremacy  was  waged  from 
the  beginninff  between  the  two  others.  These  great  rivals  came  into 
collision  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  succession  war,  when  Labourdo&h 
nais,  the  French  governor  of  Mauritius,  led  a  squadron  against  the  settle- 
ment of  Madras,  and  forced  it  to  surrender,  1746;  but  it  was  again 
restored,  two  yeare  after,  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.*  At  this 
time,  Dupleix,  who  commanded  at  Pondicheriy,  havinjr  seen  the  real 
weakness  of  Ihe  native  powers,  formed  a  grand  plan  lor  aggrandizing 
the  French  East  India  Company.  Accordmgly,  on  the  death  of  Nizamr 
ul-Mulk,  the  powerfulviceroy  of  theDeccan,  1748,  he  declared  in  favoui 
of  one  of  the  rival  candidates,  and  succeeded,  by  his  intrigues  and  iiie 
aid  of  a  strong  body  of  troops,  in  r^sing^his  favourite,  Mirzapha  Jung, 
to  that  dignity.  The  nabobship  of  the  Camatic,  a  subordinate  govern: 
ment  in  the  same  province,  was  obtained  for  his  ally,  Chunda  Sahib^ 
1750;  while  his  own  countrymen  were  rewarded  for  their  assistanoa 
with  large  grants  of  territory,  and  indeed  with  the  actual  government  ot 
these  districts.  Mohammed  Ali,  however,  son  of  the  late  nabob,  still 
held  the  fortress  of  Trichinopoly,  implorinff  the  assistance  of  the  Eng- 
lish, who  gave  him  some  reinforcements ;  but  the  fortune  of  war  stul 
continued  against  him,  till  at  length  the  celebrated  Clive,  having  obr 
tained  a  captain's  commission,  undertook  to  make  a  diversion  bj  aQ 
attack  from  Madras  upon  Arcot,  the  capital  of  the  Camatic.  With  a 
small  force  he  captured  that  city,  and  though  Chunda  Sahib  besieged  it 
wilh  a  large  army,  repelled  the  assailants  with  amazing  talent  and 
courage*  Keinforced  by  Colonel  Kirkpatrick,  he  pursued  and  defeate4 
the  enemy  on  the  plains  of  Ami ;  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore  and  other  princes 
declared  for  Mohammed  Ali ;  and  Chunda  and  his  allies  were  several 
times  discomfited.  In  1754,  Dupleix  was  recalled  to  Europe,  and  a 
provisional  treaty  concluded  between  the  English  and  French,  who 
mutually  affreed  to  withdraw  from  all  interference  with  the  native 
princes :  Salabat  Jung,  the  successor  of  Mirzapha,  was  left  in  possessioa 
of  the  Deccan,  while  Mohammed  Ali  remained  nabob  of  the  Camatic. 
,Both  nations,  however,  now  possessed  a  commanding  position  in 
Southern  India,  and  had  contrived  to  secure  considerable  territorial  ad- 
vantages. 

Meanwhile,  the  English  factory  at  Calcutta,  although  subordinate  io 
Madras,  had  continu^  to  make  surprising  advances  m  wealth  and  in- 
flaence,  and  thereby  provoked  the  jealousy  of  the  native  princes. 
Surajah  Dowlah,  the  subahdar  of  Bengal,  a  sanguinary  tyrant,  offended 
at  some  supposed  abuse  by  the  Englbh  of  their  privileges,  and  mom 
especially  by  the  protection  of  a  nabob  who  had  flea  from  nis  vengeance^ 
suddenly  marchea  with  50,000  men  against  Calcutta,  1756.  Afler  ao 
Inefi^tual  resistance,  the  governor  and  all  but  200  of  the  garrison 
escaped  on  shipboard ;  and  these  unfortunate  persons,  alon^  with  ^f  r« 
Hdwell,  who  had  taken  ihe  command,  were  speedily  made  prisoners, 
and  immured,  by  order  of  the,  subahdar,  in  a  room  not  twenty  feet 

fc . _ — _j L ; — ; ..  ■-■■■  '■! 

'  *  Tbe  fnaeh  were  die  lint  to  trSia  aepog*,  or  astiTet  41iel]illaed  aftertlie  Bufop^aii 


d|tmre,  ^Ftoring  aii  fntetidetif  !iot  n!^  in  Juiie.  Th)m  tiifif  dii6&3fid  dcai^ 
geott,  loi^  after  known  as  the  Black  Bohf  orSy  twenly-fbur  were  takes 
out  afiye  m  the  morning.  The  affairs  of  ^e  English  in  Bengal  seemed 
CSititely  rained ;  but  the  position  of  the  Company  in  Coromandel  wa«r 
now  so  much  improved,  that  they  were  able  to  send  Olive  with  a  hoif 
df  troops  to  Calcutta.  That  towii  was  immediately  recovered,  Hoogly 
f^ucea,  and  Surajah  obliged  to  grant  peace  on  favourable  terms.  It  has 
been  seen  that  the  contests  of  the  French  and  English  in  India  wem 
eanied  cm  with  little  intermission  even  when  tlic  two  kingdoms  were  tfl 
peace  in  Europe ;  but  the  struggle  of  the  seven  years'  war  had  now 
Broken  out,  and  gave  new  bitterness  to  their  rivalry.  The  latter,  there- 
ftre,  in  1767,  reduced  Chandernagore,  the  principal  settlement  of  th«r 
Mtasonists  in  Ben^;  while  Ciive  aimed  at  further  humbling  the 
•absmdar,  who,  besides  being  backward  in  fulfilling  the  treaty,  had  set 
on  foot  negotiations  with  the  enemy.  With  liiis  view,  a  secret  agree* 
ment  was  made  with  Meer  Jaffier  and  others  of  his  ministers,  for  his 
iSethronemant, .  and  for  raising  that  chief  himself  to  the  musnud;  while 
the  English  colonel  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops  to  seize 
ifce  important  post  of  Plassey.  Tlie  enemy,  however,  had  already  occu- 
lted it  with  a  foifce  of  nearly  70,000  men,  while  those  of  Olive  amoonted 
Eto  1000  Europeans  and  2000  sepoys ;  yet  he  ventured  to  give  batdei 
gained  a  complete  victory.  Jaffier  was  acknowledged  snbahdar; 
jah  was  taken  and  put  to  death  with  the  connivance  of  his  successor, 
Who  agreed  to  enlarge  tiie  territory  of  his  allies,  and  pay  them  a  sum  of 
neazly  three  millions  sterling. 
Hie  war  was  now  vigorously  prosecuted  between  the  two  Buropeaa 

Sowers  in  the  Camatic,  where  Count  Lally,  the  French  c(»nmaiider, 
eing  consideiably  reinforced  from  home,  reduced  Oaddalore  and  Fort 
St.  David,  1758^  Next  year  he  failed  in  an  attack  on  Madras;  whil^ 
^e  British,  taking  the  field  in  earnest,  gained  several  successes  over 
Idm,  especially  at  Wandewash  under  Sir  Eyre  Coote.  Finally,  is  th^ 
beg^ning  of  1761,  the  power  of  the  French  was  utterlv  destroyed  by 
the 'reduction  of  Pondicherry;  and,  though  this  and  otner  settlements 
Srere  restored  by  iJie  treaty  of  Paris,  1763,  their  influence  in  India  may 
^ow  be  said  td  have  ended.  Meanwhile  Meer  Jaifier,  being  unable  to 
vktisfy  the  demands  of  the  English,  had  been  deposed,  and  nis  son-in- 
law,  Cossim  All  Khan,  elevated  in  his  room,  1760.  TMs  prince  was 
Ibnnd  still  more  intractable  than  his  predecessor,  and  soon  incnnod  the 
^Bspleasnre  of  his  allies  by  attempting  to  limit  their  privile^  as  tradere. 
%ecouree  was  speedily  had  to  arms ;  ^e  nabob  was  dere^ted  and  set 
aside,  sind  Jaffier  anew  placed  on  the  throne,  1763.  Sujah  Dowiabt 
jftubahdar  of  Oude,  and  tne  titukr  Mogul  emperor,  Aulnm  11.,  having 
Assisted  Cossim,  were  next  attacked  and  defeated  by  Major  Munro  at 
'Buxar,  1764,  several  fortresses  at  the  same  time  falling  intd  the  hands 
of  the  conquerore.  The  nabob  was  glad  to  purchase  peace  by  defraying 
the  charts  of  the  war ;  and,  Jaffier  naving  died,  the  emperor  conferred 
ou  the  victore  the  revenues  of  Bexigal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa^  as  also  a  cod* 
Urmation  of  the  several  districts  conquered  ^y  them  within  the  nominal 
1)oands  of  lis  empire.  From  this  dat)^  1765,  commences  the  recognised 
■overetgnty  of  the  British  in  HindoEitaii.  In  the  south,  besides  bedding 
^  acts^'F^wer;  th^oiiglipat  thiS  Camfttjc,  tfaey  had  received  the  Nor&eni 
Cireais  in  grant  from  the  NisEam,  <^  condition  of  giving  him  their  pn^ 
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mim  m^tm  mam»  \tm»kU  tSkm  la  1  nniiiil  frtft  Bpiit  iflfcn 

HUBoIdier,  vho  had  risen  from  obscurity  to  be  sultan  of  Ivysore. 

The  politicai  importance  acquired  by  the  East  India  CompanT" 
induced  the  cabinet  to  claim  a  share  in  the  government  of  their  territp^ 
lies;  and  in  1773,  it  was  deteimined  in  parliament  that  a  supreme  con^ 
of  judieature  should  be  sent  from  Eaeiand ;  that  the  three  presidei»is8| 
Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  should  be  subject  to  a  goyeraor  gonowi 
and  council,  the  former  to  be  approved  by  the  king;  and  that  all  civfl 
i|ud  military  correspondence  should  be  submitted  to  Uie  ministiy.  ]tft«» 
li^ti^gs,  the  first  who  held  this  new  authority  in  the  East,  iRmnd  th^ 
.affairs  of  India  ^peatly  embaoassed,  and  a  general  confederation  agaiaal 
ius  countrymen  in  pii>gres8  snon^  the  natiTe  powers.  Notwithstanding 
Iriolent  opposition  in  his  council,  he  conductea  ailSairs  with  jpntot  sueeesa; 
The  French,  taking  advantage  of  the  breaking  oat  of  the  American  war, 
had  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Hahrattas,  me  Nizam,  and  Hyder  Alj» 
They  lost,  however,  their  settlements  of  Chandeinagore,  Masu]ip8tai% 
-and  Pondieherry,  1778.  Skilful  negotiations  weakened  the  enemy ;  bo* 
in  1780,  Hyder  burst  into  the  Camatic,  ravaging  eTerfthso^  befoia 
him^  While  besieging  Aroot^  he  defeated  two  armies  within  si^  mile* 
of  each  other,  but  was  afterwards  routed  in  a  desperate  battle  6y  8|( 
.£yre  Coote  at  the  head  of  7000  men.  In  less  than  a  mondi  aftetwar4l 
he  experienced  another  defeat,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  learn  that  \m 
neet  had  been  destroved  by  Sir  E.  Hughes.  After  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1782,  Tippoo  Saib  continued  the  war  with  various  success  until  t^ 
peace  of  1784. 

.  Warren  Hastings,  OTfar  whose  head  a  pnblic  impeachment  now  tiungi 
was  succeeded  by  Lord  Corhwallis,  1786.  A  dispute  between  T^po^ 
Saib  and  the  Rajah  of  Tnivancore«  an  ally  of  the  EngUsh,  toon  rekia* 
died  the  flames  of  war,  1790.  Aner  some  slight  reverses,  the  strong 
fortress  of  Bangalore  was  taken,  and  l§eringapatam  threatened  with  a 
siege.  To  preserve  his  capital,  the  sultan  agreed  to  resign  half  hia 
dominions  to  the  English,  the  Nizam,  and  the  Alahrattas;  to  pay  three 
millions  and  a  half  sterling  for  the  expenses  of  the  contest ;  and  to  sus- 
lender  his  two  sons  as  hostages. 

Hie  pacific  Dolicy  of  Sir  John  Shore  caused  much  dissatisfaction^  an^ 
converted  the  Nizam,  ao  old  and  faithful  ally  of  the  English,  into  9f^ 
exasperated  enemy.  Tippoo  did  not  iail  to  take  advantage  of  ij£ipi 
unexpected  course  of  events,  and  negotiated  with  the  French  duectoij 
fox  succours,  while  he  strengthened  his  position  by  alliances  with  th^ 
native  chiefs.  Lord  Mornmgton,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Wellesle^ 
^  who  succeeded  Shore,  commenced  hostilities,  which  were  rapidly  temu« 
nated  by  the  fall  of  Seringapatam  and  the  death  of  the  aultan,  whoie^ 
Immense  treasures  became  a  pfey  to  the  victors;  and  the  Ifritisa 
dominion  was  established  more  firmly  than  ever  in  Lidia,  1799.  i, 
considerable  portion  of  the  territory  was  ifestored  to  a  descendant  of  ita 
ancient  prmces ;  the  leknainder  became  the  possession  of  the  British  and 
dieir  allied 

UlfFFBl>  STATEl*. 

\j  It  has  been  Man  tlpi^,  ^IM^  Jf^  oourw  pf,  the  sevenleanth  eentarf  ,  <ha 
jMia^and  most  i^%  portieitfl  of  |foiit)i  Ame^  were  e jftfmnvely  f^o^imuA 
r  i^y  Ei^fish  «0ttl^rs,  who'  ftohi^t  on'  Mki  distant  Acres  a  Uucger  amount  of  ^ 
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e,  owed  their  establishment  rather  to  private  enterprise  than  to  an/  acfi^ 

interference  on  the  part  of  government,  charters  of  trade  and  occupancy  being 
obtained  by  varioas  associations  and  individuals ;  and  the  states  thus  ibundedi 
iHiich  at  length  amounted  to  thirteen  in  number,  were  in  a  great  -roeaBore  inde* 
pBod^nt  of  each  other*  The  admimstratioo  of  the  home  government,  however^ 
ma  gnAa&Wf  substituted  £»  that  of  the  various  proprietaries  under  whom  they 
ild  been  origuially  planted ;  the  power  of  appointing  governors  being  vested  ia 
the  crown,  while  the  colonists  possessed  the  right  of  electing  their  representative 
legislatures.  These  hberal  institutions,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  peoplcf, 
fostered  the  developmenfof  a  strong  ^sposttion  towards  civil  liberty ;  while  the 
vaturai  adva&taees  of  the  country,  and  the  gradual  subjugation  of  the  Dutch 
tad  Fnn^  eetHements,  eeouiiBd  a  rapid  increase  of  wealth  and  popalatioD. 
Jheir  prin«ipai  value  to  the  mother  country  consisted  in  the  right  of  exclusive 
pommerce,  which  was  willingly  accorded  by  the  colonists  so  long  as  her  pro* 
tection  was  found  necessanr  to  shield  them  from  external  enemies;  but  no 
kooner  had  they  outgrown  this  necessity,  than  the  restrictions  which  it  imposed 
liegan  to  excite  their  opposition,  while  the  government  itself,  instead  ot  pru- 
dently r^azing  the  strictness  of  its  rule,  decided  rather  upon  an  extension  oC 
Mthority,  and  thereby  gave  rise  to  a  contest  which  eventually  led  to  the  dis- 
memberment  of  the  empire. 

*  Under  the  head  of  Britain  haye  already  .been  noticed  the  yariouB 
Mempfs  made  by  parliament  to  impose  taxes  on  ^e  colonists,  and  ftud 
vtroDg  opposition  which  these  excited  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
At  lengdu,  in  1773,  all  these  plans  were  abandoned,  wilii  the  exceptioa 
t>f  a  mere^  nominal  duty  on  tea,  which  could  not  be  said  to  affect  the 
Mee ;  and  as  it  was  never  doubted  that  this  impost  would  be  tolerated, 
large  shi^ents  of  that  article  were  made  from  the  English  ports.  Bit 
^e  Americans  saw  that  the  ri^ht  of  taxation  still  lurked  under  this  con- 
^eession;  and  the  approach  ot  the  Tessels  excited  Iheir  resentment  in  a 
tnanner  aHogetfaer  unlocked  for.  At  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  liie 
cargoes  were  not  allowed  to  be  landed ;  at  Charleston,  they  were  jmt 
into  stores  and  prohibited  from  bein^  sold ;  while  at  Boston  a  shiploa«d 
*was  seized  by  the  mob  and  thrown  into  the  sea.    This  act  of  violence 

SLve  great  offence,  and  led  to  the  passing  of  an  act  in  parliament  closing 
at  port,  and  another  abolishing  the  legislative  assembly  of  Massachu- 
Mtts«  .  In  reference  to  this  latter  measure,  a  congress  of  representattves 
from  all  the  states  met  at  Philadelphia  in  September  1774,  when  they 
expressed  their  sympathy  with  the  disfranchised  state,  and,  in  a  petition 
to  the  king,  asserted  that  the  exclusive  power,  in  all  cases  of  taxation 
and  internal  policy,  lay  of  right  with  the  provincial  assemblies.  The 
same  body  also  denounced  other  grievances,  especially  an  act  for  trying 
in  England  Americans  accused  of  treasonable  practices ;  and  while  s^ 
professing  a  desire  for  reconciliation,  framed  a  covenant  of  non-inteir- 
course,  bj  which  the  whole  advantage  of  the  colonies  to  the  home 
Country,  jn  a  commercial  point  of  view,  was  at  once  destroyed.  Their 
"petition  was  not  received ;  the  king  and  parliament  resolved  on  strong 
ineasures ;  and  a  civil  war  was  the  consequence* 

The  contest  began  at  Lexington  in  the  spring  of  1775,  by  a  a  skirmish 
between  the  British  troops  and  the  armed  provincials  for  the  possession 
of  certain  magazines.  At  the  sapia  time*  the  deputies  assembled  at 
Philadelphia,  assuming  the  title  of  "  Congress  of  the  United  Coloniea 
^  North  America,'^  resolved  upon  raising  an  army  for  tiie  defence  of 
«ie  eountfy,  and  issued  a  paper  currency  for  its  payment  The  first 
*attie  was  fought  at  Bunker^s  Hill,  near  Boston,  on  the  17th  June;  and 


lltoug^  neither  iiide  coiild  boa^  tfii]r(fecii3iT8  mceH&^ih^'rcffAttttof^ 
suffered  seTeiely,  and  the  real  advantage  remained  with  their  antago^  ' 
BlstB.  George  Washineton,  a  gentleman  of  fortune  in  Virginia,  wn<^ 
had  acqniied'oonnderable  military  reputation  in  the  late  ecHoniaJ  war 
-With  France,  now  reeeived  from  congreee  the  command  in  chief  of  &# 
insargent  forces ;  and  thoug^  an  expedition  under  General  Montgomery* 
failed  to  make  any  impression  on  Canada,  which  remained  faiSifui  to 
Britain,  the  goyeminent  had  the  mortification  to  find,  by  the  end  of  th# 
year,  that  no  progress  had  been  made  in  reducing  the  Americans.  Theyt 
etill  continued  to  beleaguer  the  town  of  Boston^  which  the  Engliehf 
under  General  Howe,  to  the  number  of  7000,  were  at  lenetii  eempeUedk 
to  evacuate  and  embark  for  Halifax,  leading  a  quantity  of  arfillei^  ani 
•tores  behind  them ;  and,  in  March  1776,  Washington  entered  the  plac4 
Bs  triumph. 

The  congress  now  resolved  on  the  decisive  step  of  a  det^arstion  o^ 
independence,  which  was  issued  on  the  4th  July  or  that  year;  and  they 
at  the'  same  time'  established  a  federative  union  among  the  belligerMt 
colonies,  assuming  the  title  of  "ITie  United  States  of  America.**  Bol 
the  slender  forces  of  the  new  republic  were  for  some  time  hafdl^r  able 
anywhere  to  face  the  numerous  and  well-appointed  armies  of  Brttahi$ 
and  nothing  but  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  people,  and  the  coarage 
and  ability  of  their  leaders,  could  have  compensated  for  the  odds.  The]^ 
tost  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  congress  was  compelled  to  take 
refuge  in  Maryland ;  while  Howe  defeated  Washington,  with  a  loss  of 
ISOO  men,  near  the  Brandywine  Creek,  and  took  possession  of  Phihl- 
€elphia,  1777.  A  signal  success,  on  their  part,  however,  made  np  for 
these  disasters.  Lieutenant-general  Burgoyne  had  been  sent  ftoiA 
Canada  with  ten  thousand  men,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  attack  on 
liie  northen  states ;  and,  advancing  to  join  General  Howe,  for  some 
lime  drove  the  Americans  before  him,  and'  captured  Ticonderoga.  Bnt 
at  length  he  encountered  such  difficulties,  and  was  so  vigorously  opposed 
•by  Gates  and  Arnold,  that,  in  October,  after  two  severe  actions,  his 
whole  force  was  compelled  to  surrender  at  Saratoga.  This  decisive 
event  determined  the  French  cabinet,  who  had  long  been  watching  this 
contest,  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  States,  1778 ;  while  numbers  Of 
^eir  officers,  including  the  celebrated  La  Fayette,  entered  the  insurgent 
army.  General  Clinton,  now  chief  in  command  of  the  royal  troope, 
forthwith  abandoned  Philadelphia,  and  retired  to  New  York ;  but  an 
attempt  on  Rhode  Island,  by  the  American  general  Sullivan  and  Die 
French  admiral  D^Estaing,  proved  a  failure.  At  this  period  commii- 
sioners  were  sent  from  England  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  reconcilia- 
tion ;  but  as  the  congress  refused  to  treat  on  any  otlier  terms  than  a 
recognition  of  independence,  nothing  could  be  effected.  ' 

*  In  the  year  1779,  various  naval  engagements  took  place  between  the 
British  and  French  fleets,  the  latter  now  aided  by  that  of  Spain,-  which 
proved  very  harassing  to  the  ministry,  and  greatly  distressed  the  trade 
of  the  mother  country.  However,  in  1780,  the  states  of  North  and 
South  Carolina,  which  contained  a  large  proportion  of  persons  fayoura* 
ble  to  royalty,  submitted  to  a  British  army  under  General  Clinton,  and 
Gates  sustained  a  severe  check  at  Camden  from  Lord  Cornwallis.* 


:  *  In  tbii  campaign  oecurred  tha  defectiofi  of  the  Aowrkan  General  Arnold,  and  Ike 
detection  ind  execution  of  the'Britidi  Mi^or  Andre,  by  whom  it  was  nefotiated»  as 
•  ■P7. 


MfKtfWB^tegTtiter  put  dC  tile  mmm  ttNWt  sofl^^m  mfmwm 
ModocfeBA  narthwaid  by  the  l»tter«  in  th^  hope  of  nwBg  fm^^eoKr 
qptmH^ ;  hat  Genenl  Gseeim^  A^tw  g»atty  haia«u|ig  the  xoy^  troap% 
«gmia0d  both  the  G»ioliQMi»  wUe  his  fwdsU^  twk  «p*«^  positm  •! 
Y^rkteWA  in  Viiginia.  Jkt  thi«  tUM  Washington  was  ihiealeiung  % 
%ott  ttpdflor  CluiUm  at  New  Yoflt;^  and  the  latter  tamely  enfiered  him  to 
ndie  to  the  soothward,  and  prepare  to  attack  ComwaUis.  In  Septem- 
bei^  Yoiktown  was  invested  oy  this  and  other  corps  of  AmeiioaQs  and 
Fxeneh ;  and  in  three  weekSy  the  British  bajtteries  being  eooi^etd^ 
fikneed,  the  whole  army  was  eompelled  to  enaender.  With  tiiis  deei* 
eiye  ewnt,  hostilities  may  be  said  to  have  tenninated.  In  England,  the 
Impelessaess  of  the  contest  had  now  become  so  appaienty  that  early  in 
1769  a  motion  was  carried  in  parti^dnent  for  its  discontmnance.  Provi- 
■tonal  articles  of  peace  were  accordingly  signed  at  Paris  in  the  montii 
of  Nolramber ;  ane  in  the  ensuing  February  9  a  trea^  was  eonclnded,  by 
Vhieh  the  United  States  were  acknowledged  as  ^  free,  soTereiCT,  and 
independent"  All  the  Europeen  poweprs  subsequently  adhered  to  thi« 
iirsngennnt;  while  Washington,  to  whose  nnshaken  constancy  and 
Mtrioclsm  the  sooeess  of  the  struggle  had  mainly  been  owing,  resigned 
fin  aotttoyity  into  the  heads  of  ccmgiess,  and  retued  into  private  life. 

The  Ameriean  leaders  now  set  themselves  vigorously  to  perfect  and 
eeqaolidate  the  independence  which  had  been  so  gloriously  achieved* 
fileat  diftiesa  prevailed  throughout  the  country,  in  consequenoe  of  the 
Ipng  n^leet  of  agricultnm  and  eommwee;  a  heavy  debt  lay  on  th# 
Ipnds  of  government ;  and  no  small  amount  of  discontent  existed*  Thes^ 
^Qi^enlties  w^«  met  by  various  salutary  regulations ;  and  in  1787,  % 
general  oonventimi  met  at  Philadelphia,  of  which  Washington  was 
^qffen  president,  with  the  view  of  framing  a  constitutbn  for  the  republic* 
That  body  established  the  form  of  government  which  has  since  prevailed 
in  the  country :  the  different  states  were  united  for  the  purpose  of  mutuad 
protection ;  me  general  legislative  powers  were  confided  to  a  congress, 
eonsisting  of  a  chamber  of  representatives  chosen  biennially,  and  ^ 
^ennte  elected  everr  six  years ;  the  executive  was  intrusted  to  a  presi- 
dent and  vice-president  chosen  every  four  years ;  while  each  state,  po8-> 
fessing  a  corresponding  form  of  government,  retained  the  management 
ti  its  own  internal  affairs.  In  1789,  Washington  was  inaugurated  first 
pesident  of  the  United  States,  an  honour  which  again  devolved  on  him 
]ya  1793 ;  and  he  displayed  throughout  his  term  of  office  the  same  talent 
end  disintereetedness  which  had  marked  his  military  career.  He  wisely 
j^stained  firom  all  interference  in  the  contests  of  the  French  revolution, 
f(Mrmed  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce  with  Britain,  Spain,  and  other 
Ipatioiis,  and  anxiously  aided  every  scheme  of  internal  improvement,  se 
tSiat  the  country  made  extraordinanr  advances  in  wealth  and  population. 
He  finally  resigned  all  j^blic  empiojrtnent  in  1796,  and  was  succeeded 
hy  Mr.  Adams,  one  of  lus  coadjutors  in  the  war  of  independence. 

HAYTI. 

Tlus  island,  the  secMid  in  me  snd  first  in  fertility  of  the  West  India  groom 
was  diflcoverad  by  Columbus  in  1495.  and  received  irom  him  the  name  «  His- 
paniola ;  it  was  subsequently  settled  by  the  Spaniards,  who  founded  the  towns 
«  IsabeUa  and  St.  Domingo.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants  are  believed  to  have 
tten  amounted  to  nearly  l»0(X),(m)sbm  in  (ooaequence  of  the  l^ht^ 
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inflicted  on  tbem  by  tbdr  European  mastera,  they  were  almost  annihilated  in 
the  couree  of  twenty  years,  ana  during  the  next  century  their  place  was  sup- 
plied by  Yast  importations  of  ne^o  slaves.  In  1665,  the  French  obtained  a 
MOting  on  the  Vestern  coast,  and  in  1697  became  possessors  of  nearly  half  the 
island;  and  this  colony,  being  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  of  their  foreign 
settlements,  was  cuhivated  with  great  care  and  success,  so  that  its  agricultural 
produce,  consisting  principally  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton,  was  valued  in  1789 
al  fully  8,000,000  sterling.  I'he  whole  of  this  immense  wealth,  however,  as  in 
the  other  West  India  Islands,  was  raised  by  the  compulsory  labour  of  the  un-. 
likppy  Africans,  who,  after  enduring  the  horrors  of  transportation  to  the  island, 
were  forced  there  to  lead  a  life  of  cheerless  labour  and  sufiering  for  the  benefit- 
of  their  taskmasters. 

The  barbarities  of  the  slave-trade  had  long  excited  the  ineffectual  in- 
dignation of  the  humane  in  Western  Europe ;  and  in  Denmark,  Francey 
and  England,  societies  were  formed  for  the  protecticm  of  the  negroes^ 
Ip  the  last  of  these  countries,  so  early  as  1754,  the  Quaker  body  badf 
tuiversally  protested  against  the  traffic;  while,  in  1785,  pnblic  sympa- 
thy was  strongly  awakened  on  the  subject  by  the  writings  of  the  cele* 
lyrated  Clarkson.  The  philanthropists  of  France  took  a  more  decide^ 
course.  The  SoeUU  des  Jmis  des  Nairs,  1788,  advocated  the  immediate 
3d>oUtion  of  slavery  itself;  and  by  a  decree  of  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
1791,  the  privileges  of  equality  were  conferred  indiscrimiBately  on  all 
persons  of  colour  born  of  free  parents.  Unfortunately,  no  nraeautions 
yete  taken  to  ensure  that  this  great  measure  should  be  carriea  into  effect 
in  a  peaceful  and  orderly  manner ;  the  whites  of  the  colony  were  generally 
<^pos6d  to  it ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  so  soon  as  the  news  ar^ 
Qved)  the  mukttoes  and  negroes  flew  to  arms,  and  massacred  large 
numbers  of  their  former  masters.  The  cruelties  exercised  on  both  sides' 
daring  this  disastrous  contest  exceed  anything  recorded  in  histoiy.  The 
Constituent  Assembly,  at  once  astonished  and  alarmed,  in  vain  endea- 
▼ouied  to  retrace  their  steps :  their  delegates,  backed  by  three  thousand 
men,  fruitlessly  strove  to  reconcile  the  discordant  inhabitants  of  the 
colony.  The  insurrection  at  last  became  universal ;  while  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  and  after  them  the  Convention,  proclaimed  the  unlimited 
freedom  of  the  blacks,  1793.  The  furious  civil  war  which  next  ensued 
l^tween  the  negroes  and  mulattoes,  placed  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  1800.  In  the  next  year  an  assembly  of  die  leading 
chiefs,  convened  at  Cape  Town,  drew  up  a  constitution,  conferring  on 
him  unlimited  authority,  under  the  title  of  president  and  governor  for 
life.  These  proceedings  excited  the  jealousy  of  Napoleon,  who  sent 
out  an  armament  to  recover  the  island.  After  an  obstinate  resistance^ 
Toussaint  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  by  whom  he  was  conveyed 
to  Europe,  where  he  was  shamefully  put  to  death.  The  blacks,  how- 
enrer,  rallied  under  John  James  Dessafines,  who  expelled  the  invaders,, 
and  erected  the  western  portion  of  the  island,  to  which  he  gave  the  name^ 
of  Hayti,  into  an  empire,  assuming  the  government  by  the  title  of  James 
I*  His  despotism  ana  cruelty  having  rendered  him  universally  detested, 
he  was  slam  in  an  insurrection  in  1806 ;  and  the  country  divided  into 
two  states,  the  northern  coast  bang  formed  into  a  negro  community  un- 
der Christophe,  who,  in  1811,  was  proclaimed  king,  while  the  southern, 
piains  became  a  mulatto  lepnblio  under  Petion.  Continual  war  war 
oBiried  on  between  these  two  ehlefe.  After  the  death  of  the  latter  in 
1818,  he  wa»  succeeded  ss  prei^eiit  of  the  ix>mmonweal1h  by  Boyer;' 
41* 


notion  in  1890,  the  Whole  was  ui^ted  ttiider  his  anthontj,  wfatdi  w«ai 
^90  extended  oyer  the  Spanish  portion  of  the  island  two  yeaiB  later.  In 
1835,  an  ordonnance  was  published  by  the  Kinff  of  France,  ia  which 
be  formally  recognised  the  independence  of  the  island.  Hayti  haa  akaost 
oeased  to  be  an  expofftiag  eoantiy ;  but  the  peculation  has  nsfrartiideas 
■IHdlT  increased,  and  «E«frtieiis  are  made  by  tne  goTemraent  to  eneon^ 
iBge  the  settLement  of  whites  and  promote  education.  Though  called  a 
nepabMe,  and  roled  by  a  president,  the  government  is  properly  a  despot 
ism,  the  chief  audiority  residing  in  the  army. 

THE  CHURCH. 

The  iai{^ety  wfaieh  dharacteriaed  the  eighteenth  oentary  first  ohat- 
iMiged  pubiiG  attention  under  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  whose 
palace  became  the  resort  of  the  fireethtakiDg  wits  of  the  day.  In  1751, 
t>e  Prades,  a  priest,  maintained  at  ihe  Soibonne  a  thesis  which  was  le- 
gaffded  as  llie  nrst  public  effort  of  the  seeptieal  philosophy.  In  the  same 
yesi'  were  issued  the  first  two  Vjoiumea  of  me  DicHannaire  Entydopedtiqut, 
^A  imm«ase  compilation,  which,  aeooidtag  to  the  prospectus,  was  to  be 
9  complete  storehmiae  of  haman  knowle^[9t  instead  of  what  it  really  is, 
%  ouupzine  of  irreligion.  Voltaire  was  then  in  the  full  strength  fA  his 
Taried  genius,  sud  by  Ids  spacklin^  yet  natural  ejgrle  ehanned  SiX  readers, 
while  he  scattered  the  seeds  of  tneiedulity.  The  sophisms  and  idle 
theories  of  Rousseau  on  education  attracted  the  more  serious;  while 
]>iderot,  X>*Alembert,  and  other  e^ally  zealous  disciples,  supported 
these  chiefs  of  the  phUospphic.  school,  impiety  became  the  fashion ;  it 
pervaded  the  drawing-room  fuad  the  theatse,  and  was  above  all  ppedoHiip 
nant  ua  the  upper  classes  of  society  all  over  the  Contineat. 

The  suppiession  of  the  Jesuits,  in  what  light  soever  we  may  view 
the  principles  and  practice  of  their  society,  is  the  first  link  in  the  great 
ehain  of  misfortunes  that  befell  the  Roman  Catholic  church  during  this 
century*  Clement  XIV.  long  hesitated,  and  sought  a  thousand  pretexts 
for  saving  a  religious  body  that  counted  20,000  memhexs,  all  devoted  to 
the  supremacy  of  their  spiritual  head.  This  act,  which  was  only  adoptsd 
at  last  (1773)  as  a  means  of  reconciling  the  Roman  Church  with  tiM 
heads  of  the  various  Catholic  states,  b^me  a  signal  for  discord  and- 
insunrection  against  the  authority  of  the  holy  see.  In  Germany  espe- 
cially were  the  innovators  most  numerous,  and  the  opinions  of  Febro- 
Bins  (Von  Hontheim)«  the  apologist  of  the  bishops  agauwt  tha  Pons, 
japidly  gained  ffround.  Joseph  u.  substituted  the  necmal  foe  4ie  eodt* 
siastical  schools,  and,  instead  of  the  anient  chairs  ef  theology,  est^ 
blished  seminaries  independent  of  the  bishops.  A  number  of  religious 
houses  were  suppiessea,  and  the  others  released  from  all  obedience  ts 
their  superiors-general.  It  was,  moreqv^,  decbured  that  the  pneUtas 
were  no  longer  subject  to  the  Pope.  In  Italyi  also^  Rieci,  bishop  of 
Pistoia,  adopted  all  the  German  innovations. 

The  death  of  Joseph  restored  peace  between  Gennany  aai  the  Pope; 
but  the  new  irreligious  doctrines  were  els^wh^e  destined  to  work  out 
their  natural  result^  The  men  who  h^  adopted  them,  and  laboured  at 
Iheix  propagation,  wem  raised  ta  povm:  m  Fnmodi  Sfad  tb^p^ilieal  hi*> 
tcoy  of  th0  RevAtioa  bap  stMnra  how  te  iMi  witt^  9»  k  §ol^  wmL 


«mnft,  wfcMH  lUMsliedMd  by  ^ooniickiw  and  Miigioiis  feelhiff.  AB  tiwi 
eslftbl>»faed  fefma  of  worship  were  swept  away,  alftough,  by  a  deeret 
of  the  lepn^ntatiYe  body,  the  existence  of  a  Sapreme  Being  and  th« 
immortality  of  the  soul  were  finally  acknowledced.  The  gMdess  of 
.Beason,  ander  the  form  of  a  woman,  waa  placed  on  the  altan  of  &• 
4ivii^  God,  and  ceeetred  the  komi^  of  the  inaenflate  popalace. 

The  MamoDtsTs. — ^Thia  seet,  wiii<^  denres  its  name  from  the  regit* 
larity  and  strict  method  of  its  followere,  was  founded  in  Oxfotd  by  J^H 
IfVesIey.  It  rapidly  increased  in  numbers ;  but  its  existence  was  shakes 
in  1741  by  the  difference  arising  from  the  Arminianism  of  its  author  and 
the  Calvinism  of  Whitefield.  About  ten  years  after,  the  opposition  be- 
tween the  Methodist  preachers  and  the  Anglican  clergy  led  to  a  sepai^ 
ticm  from  the  Establishment,  though  in  1788  the  society  was  still  eager 
lo  proclaim  its  unity  with  the  church  in  doctrine^  and  its  reluctant  differ- 
ence on  matters  of  discipline.  Apart  from  the  rash  speculations  of  oa^ 
class,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  both,  there  is  much  real  piety, and  dey^ 
jt^on,  which  have  greatly  contributed  to  excite  the  exertions  of  the  re^ldr 
i^^rgy*  ^6  ^^y  imagine  we  see  the  visible  hand  of  the  Almigh^ 
raising  up  this  society  as  a  new  barrier  against  infidelity,  when  unbelief 
was  most  abundant. 

Consul  I  Lord  Mahon's  History  of  England,  chap*  zlx. 

LITERATURE,  ARTS,  AND  SCIENCES. 

GsBAT  Britain.—- The  literature  of  the  British  islands  during  this  century  is 
of  great  value  and  importance,  and  presents  a  vast  number  of  sucoessfill 
asptfantfi  in  every  walk  of  inquiry  or  imajrination.  In  poetry  appear  the  namei 
of^Prior,  1721,  conspicnouB  for  the  gracenxl  ease  and  vivacity  of  his  productions ; 
YcMmg,  1765,  author  of  the  Night  Thougkttt  a  w<Mrk  remarkable  for  the  im* 
pressive  solenifiity  of  its  reflections ;  and  Pope,  1744,  who  carried  to  the 
aiffliest  perfection  correctness  of  versification  snd  splendour  of  diction,  and 
whose  voluminous  works  are  a  treasury  of  keen  wit  and  elegant  satire.  Thom- 
son, 1748,  is  admired  for  the  pastoral  beauty  of  his  Seasons ;  Collins,  1756,  for 
his  odes,  particalarljr  that  on  the  PcLssions  ;  and  Gray,  1771,  for  the  exquisite 
harmony  of  his  degies.  The  most  natural  poets  of  the  period,  however,  wer« 
Cowper,  1800,  author  of  THb  Taskt  and  Robert  Bums,  1796,  whose  songs  are 
tmrivalled  for  amplidty  and  real  pathos.  Steele,  1729,  and  Addison,  1719, 
contributed  to  the  drama ;  but  thebr  fiime  depends  mainly  on  those  remarkable 
essays  on  men  and  manners  published  in  the  Tatler  and  Spectator,  —  a  speciei 
of  writmg  of  which  they  may  be  considered  the  founders.  Vanbrugh,  1726, 
and  Congreve,  1728,  cultivated  comedy;  Defoe,  1731,  an  extensive  miscel- 
kmeons  writer,  wrote  the  ftvourite  tale  ot  Bdrimson  Crusoe  ;  and  Steme,  1768, 
is  admired  lor  the  pathetic  touches  <sS  his  S«mimei»lal  Jounuy,  As  novel*^ 
writers  appear  the  dilstinguishad  names  of  Swift,  1745,  Fielding,  1754,  Richard* 
«on,  1761,  and  Smollett,  1771 ;  while  Goldsmith,  1774,  whose  Viear  ef  Wahv' 
JUHd  ranks  him.  in  the  same  walk,  was  also  known  as  a  poet  and  miscellaneoui 
writer.  Philology  received  its  most  valuable  contribution  in  the  Dictionary  of 
the  renowned  Samuel  Johnson,  1784,  whose  Lives  of  the  Poets  has  procured 
Inm  a  distinguished  reputatijn  in  criticism  and  biograi^ ;  in  history  appeared 
the  great  standard  works  of  Hume,  1776,  Robertson,  1793,  and  Gibbon,  1794 ; 
Isaac  Newton,  1719,  perhaps  the  greatest  man  of  his  age,  will  ever  be  remem- 
bered in  connexion  with  the  theory  of  the  planetary  motions  which  bears  hu 
name ;  and  Halley,  1742,  has  been  justly  celebrated  in  the  same  walk  of 
science.  Butler,  1752,  Sherlock,  1761,  Warijurton,  1779,  Wesley,  1791,  and 
'Paley,  1805,  were  oonspienous  in  iheotogy ;  and  Blackstone,  1780,  is  weB 
IciiowB  to  eonstiiutaoMl  writers  bf  hisvahMbIs  CMimeiitaries  on  the  Laws  of 
England.    Ths  s«isBc«^«f  .paiitioal  aoawiy  owm  itm-  otsgia  t»  Adam'Smitb-, 
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1790,  author  of  the  Wealth  4firatwmBi  Harlley,  1757,  and  Ewd,  1796, 

fully  cultivated  metaphysics;  FrankliBt  1790,  is  bigbly  esteem^  ss  a  wriler 
on  economics,  and  for  his  electrical  discoveries ;  Priestley,  1804,  attracted  great 
attention  by  his  chemical  investigations,  and  his  writings  on' controversial 
theology.  In  the  fine  arts  may  be  selected  the  names  of  Hogarth,  1764,  who 
has  b^n  called  **the  painter  of  comedy;''  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  1792,  felkatons 
in  portraits,  while  his  histerical  pieces  are  regarded  as  among  the  finest  prodse* 
tioQS  of  the  English  school :  and  Gainsborough,.  1788,  tm  bean^r  ot  wboas^ 
landacapes  has  been  generally  admired.  The  manuiacturiBg  prosperity  of 
Britain  received  a  signal  impetus  from  the  improvements  effected  in  the  steam- 
«n^ine  by  Watt,  1819,  and  the  successive  invention  of  the  spinning-jenny, 
•pmning-frame,  and  power-loom,  by  Hargreaves,  Arkwright,  and  CroroptoB. 
•  Feancb.— The  eighteenth  century  in  France,  which  the  writers  of  the  period 
complacently  regarcfed  as  the  age  of  Fhiloeophy,  eihibits  many  sttiking  fefr- 
•tares.  The  character  of  this  so-called  philosophy  was  eold  and  heartless ;  and 
jts  aim,  while  affecting  to  attack  vulgar  prejudices  merely,  seemed  to  be  to  casl 
ridicule  on  the  sublimest  truths  of  religion,  and  by  depriving  num  of  all  lofty 
hopes  and  aspirations,  to  fix  the  sum  of  happiness  in  merely  sensual  indulgence. 
'The  great  personification  and  exponent  of  this  era  is  Voltaire,  1778,  a  maa 
'eminent  in  every  walk  of  literature,  and  whose  numerous  works,  notwitbstand- 
sag  their  sceptical  character,  still  received  a  large  tribute  of  admiration.  The 
fame  tendencies  were  in  a  nearly  equal  degree  promoted  by  Rousseau,  1778, 
whose  celebrated  work,  Du  Contrat  Social,  is  believed  to  have  hastened  the 
revolution.  This  philosophy  was  embodied  in  a  systematic  form  in  the  cele- 
brated Encyclopiedia,  published  in  1751,  of  which  the  chief  editors  were  Diderot, 
1784,  and  D' Alembert,  1783,  the  latter  also  highly  distinguished  for  his  cdntri* 
butions  to  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.  Previously  to  these  writers 
appeared  Le  Sage,  1747,  whose  amusing  novel  of  Gil  Bias  has  been  translated 

5 to  every  European  lansuage.  Marraontel,  1799,  in  the  early  chapters  of 
elisarius,  reminds  us  of  Fenelon ;  in  the  Moral  Tales  he  is  more  exposed  to 
eensure.  The  period  was  strikingly  deficient  in  poetical  merit.  A  high  place 
among  metaphysical  writers  is  due  to  Condillac,  1780 ;  and  Montesquieu,  1755» 
author  of  the  Esprit  des  Lois,  has  the  merit  of  making  poUtical  science  « 
^vourite  study.  Rollin,  1741,  is  celebrated  for  his  Ajocient  History;  Da 
Guigiies,  1800,  for  a  history  of  the  Huns.  Reaumur,  1757,  an  ingenious  philov 
topmcal  naturalist,  has  associated  his  name  with  an  important  improvement  in 
the  thermometer;  Buffon,  1788,  occupies  the  highest  rank  as  a  writer  oa 
natural  history ;  Bonnet,  1793,  and  D' Aubenton,  1799,  are  well  known  in  the 
same  path  of  research.  The  pneumatic  system  of  chemistry  owes  its  founds^ 
tion  to  Lavoisier,  1794 ;  while  mathematical  and  astronomical  science  present 
the  conspicuous  names  of  Lalande,  1807,  and  La  Grange,  1813.  Among  the 
most  erament  painters  are  enumerated  Vemet,  1786,  successful  in  marine  sub- 
jects ;  Vien,  1810,  the  restorer  of  the  French  school,  and  model  of  the  great 
masters  by  whom  it  is  now  illustrated;  and  Grenze,  1805,  an  elegant  and 
tasteful  artist. 

Italy.  —  Italian  literature  during  this  century  assumed  a  hieher  d^^ee  of 
Vigour  than  it  had  displayed  in  the  previous  epoch.  The  comedies  of  Goldoni, 
n72,  effected  a  revolution  in  the  stage ;  Metastasio,  1782,  imparted  poetical 
vigour  to  the  opera;  and  tragedy  owes  its  creation  to  Alfieri,  1803.  The 
national  historian,  Muratori,  1750:  Giannone,  1748,  author  .of  a  history  of 
Naples;  and  Tiraboschi,  1794,  who  wrote  the  annals  of  Italian  Uterature, 
infused  new  vigour  into  their  peculiar  line  oi  research.  Political  economy  was 
cultivated  with  success  bv  Filangieri,  1798,  and  other  able  writers.  Morgagni, 
1771,  is  highly  distinguished  for  his  anatomical  investigations ;  astronomy  pre- 
sents the  celebrated  names  of  Caseini,  1756,  and  Boscovich.  1787.  The  in- 
vestigations of  natural  history  were  successfully  prosecuted  by  Spallanzani, 
1799 :  while  the  important  discoveries  of  Galvani,  1798,  and  Volta,  1827» 
raised  electricity  to  the  rank  of  a  science.  Italy,  so  long  the  nurse  of  the  &ie 
arts,  presented  no  longer  that  nnqnesttonable  ascendency  she  had  formerly 
mamtained ;  but  she  stOi  prodnoed  many  lespeetaMe  artists,  among  whom  the 
most  distiagoiahed  were  Lutti^  172i,  and  fiaiumi,  1786. 


Spaih  akb  Pobtuoal.— With  tli^  aeoeasion  of  the  Bmurbon  fmviy,  the 
littffettue  dihe  pemneula  began  to  be  formed  tipon  the  raodei  of  that  of  France. 
ImuLOO  de  Lasan,  1794,  mvf  he  wgaided  «r  the  foii^ider  of  this  new  school,  his 
JM  fif  Poetry  halving  produced  an'  important  revolution ;  the  Portuguese  writer, 
Xavier  de  Meneses,  1743,  author  of  the  Henriqueidef  was  also  an  esteemed 
||oet.  A  mtmber  of  re^ctable  lustpoans  appeared,  among  whom  may  h# 
mentioned,  Ferreras,  1735,  author  of  a  history  of  Spain ;  Velasques,  1772,  who 
^rrote  the  annals  of  Castilian  poetry ;  and  Munos,  1795  (?),  celebrated  for  his 
vnfiniriied  History  of  Spanish  America.  Feyjoo,  1765,  who  has  been  cdled 
the  Spameh  Addison,  is  well  known  as  a  writer  on  ethics  and  criticism ;  UUoat 
1795,  cultivated  mathematics  and  various  subjects  of  sdentific  investigatioi|. 


1  pablisfaied  y 
jamdnctioiiB  of  Peru. 

Gebjm-nt.— During  this  century  Germany  exhibited  an  estraordinary  deve- 
bpment  of  literary  talent,  offering  a  host  of  great  men  which  it  would  be  im- 
crossible  even  to  enumerate.  In  imaginative  writing  appear  the  names  of  J.  £^ 
DChlegel,  1759;  Klopstock,  1803,  the  immortal  author  of  the  Messiah;  Zim* 
merman,  1795,  whoee  work  on  SdUude  has  been  extensively  perused ;  and 
Wieland,  1813,  successful  alike  in  romance  and  poetry.  Gothe,  1832,  has  been 
Regarded  as  a  sort  of  divinitv,  and  he  is  unquestionably  the  founder  of  modem 
German  literature ;  hardly  less  admiration  has  been  accorded  to  his  illustrious 
Contemporary,  Schiller,  1805,  whose  dramatic  and  historical  works  possess  a 
constantly  increasing  reputation.  The  profound  metaphysical  views  of  Kant, 
1804,  have  created  a  wonderful  sensation  in  Europe.  Fabribius,  1736,  was 
renowned  f^r  his  classical  attainments;  history  has  produced  Struve,  1738; 
Hosheim,  1755;  and  Schiozer,  1809.  Gesner,  1761,  and  Ernesti,  1781,  are 
fiuned  for  their  philological  studies.  Chemistry  was  cultivated  by  Stahl,  1734 ; 
nedidne  by  Hoffman,  1742,  as  alao  by  the  celebrated  Swiss  poet  and  physicaai^ 
Halier,  1777.  The  name  of  Fahrenheit,  1743,  is  well  known  in  connexion 
with  the  thermometer.  Euler,  1783,  rendered  important  services  to  mathe- 
matical science ;  Werner,  1817,  has  acquired  a  European  reputation  in  refer- 
ence to  the  comparatively  new  study  of  geology ;  and  Lavater,  1601,  attracted 
fonsiderable  attention  by  his  fanciM  work  on  physii^^nomy.  The  Gerraaa 
sehool  of  painting  was  illustrated  by  the  q;)lendid  historical  productions  of 
Hengs,  1779 ;  it  also  presents  many  eminent  landscape  artists,  among  whom 
may  be  mentioned  Dietrich,  1774,  and  Gesner,  1788.  The  science  of  music 
il  perhaps  mainly  indebted  to  the  eompoeeis  of  Germany.  During  this  cen- 
tory,  she  furnished  the  great  names  of  Handel,  1759,  Mozart,  1791,  Haydn, 
1809,  Beethoven,  1807,  and  Weber,  1826. 

'  Holland  akd  th£  North. — Many  eminent  literary  and  scientific  characters 
at  this  time  appeared  in  Holland,  though  her  ima^ative  writers  have  attracted 
less  attention.  Gronovius,  1716,  celebrated  for  his  classical  attainments,  wrot« 
an  admired  work  on  Greek  Antiquities.  A  new  theory  of  medicine  was  founded 
bv  the  illustrious  Boerhaaveikl738,  and  further  improved  by  Gaubius,  1780; 
Tan  Swieten,  1772,  prosecuted  the  same  science.  '  Among  various  distinguish* 
sd  philologists  may  be  mentioned  Schultens,  1750 ;  Hoogeveen,  1794 ;  and 
Valckenaer,  1820.  In  Sweden  appeared  Dalin,  1763,  an  eminent  historian  and 
poet ;  the  renowned  Linnaeus,  1778,  whoee  sexual  system  of  botany  has  bee^ 
generally  adopted  throughout  Europe ;  and  Wallerius,  1785,  known  as  aa 
industrious  chemist  and  mineralogist.  Denmark  produced  Holberg,  1754, 
whose  versatile  talents  were  alternately  turned  to  the  drama,  satire,  and  his- 
torv ;  Ewald,  1781,  the  greatest  and  most  admired  of  modern  northern  poets ; 
8uhm,  1798,  author  of  a  valuable  history  of  Denmark ;  and  Pontoppidan,  1764, 
velebrated  for  his  natural  hidtory  of  Norwaj.  Pallas,  18 1 1 ,  a  native  of  PrussiiL 
is  ^ttnected  with  Russian  literature  by^  his  travels  in  the  southern  portions  of 
that  emphre,  and  his  vahiable  contributions  to  its  natural  history. 


NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

Obmat  Bbitaik. — 1801,  Irish  Umon.— 1802,  Peace  of  Amiens.— 1805,  Vieterf 
of  Trafalgar.— 1808,  Peninaular  War.— 1810,  Regency.— 1812,  War  with 
&e  United  States.  — 1814,  Battle  of  Toolouse.  — 1815,  Waterloo.  — 18^0^ 
George  IV. 

F&AKCE.— 1800,  Marengo  and  Hohenlinden.— 1802,  Peace  of  Atniens. — 1804, 
Napoleon  Emperor. — 1805,  Austerlitz. — 1806,  Jena. — Berlin  Decrees.—* 
1807i  Eylau. — Treaty  of  Tilsit. — Occupation  of  Portugal ;  Usurpation  in 
Spain. — 1809,  Wagram. — 1810,  Napoleon  marries  Maria  Louisa. — ^1813» 
Russian  Campaign.— 1813,  Leipsie. — iai4.  First  Treaty  of  Paris. — 1815, 
The  Hundred  Days ;  Waterloo.— Louis  XVIII. ;  the  Charter. 

Spain.— 1807,  Treaty  of  Fontainebleau.— 1608,  Charles  IV.  abdicated.— Josqik 
Bonaparte ;  Siege  o(  Saragoasa.— 1813,  Battle  of  Vittoria.— Ferdinand  VII. 

PoBTOOAL. — 1807,  French  Invasion.—- 1808,  Convention  of  Cintra. — ^1810,  John 
VI. — 1821,  Popular  Constitution. 

Italy. — 1799,  Parthenopean  Republic. — 1806,  Joseph  Bonaparte  King  of 
Naples.— Battle  of  Maida.— 1808,  Murat  King.— 1812,  Sicilian  Constitutioii. 
—1815,  New  federal  Compact  of  Zurich. 

Germany.- 1805,  Confederation  of  tbe  Riune.— 1809,  Battle  of  AspenL— 
Tyrolese  War. — 1815,  Germanic  League. 

Holland.— 1806,  Louis  Bonaparte  King.*-1810,  Incorporation  with  Francs. 

'    1815,  William  Frederick  I.  King  of  United  Netherlands. 

Denmark.— 1801,  Battle  of  the  Baltic— 1807,  Bombardment  of  Copenhagen. 
1814,  Cession  of  Norway  to  Sweden. 

Sweden.— 1809,  Gustavus  IV.  deposed;  Charies  XIII.— 1810,  Bemadotiv 
Crown  Prince.— 1818,  Charles  XIV. 

Prussia.— 1797,  Frederick  III.— 1806,  Defeat  at  Jena.— 1813,  War  witM 

.    France;   Landsturm;   Blucher. — Lntsen  and  Bautzen;    Leipsie.— 1814, 

•  Restoration  of  Territories. 

RiTSSiA. — 1801,  Paul  I.  assassinated ;  Alexander  L — 1807,  Friedland;  Treaty 
of  Tilsit.— 1809-1812,  Turkish  War.— 1812,  French  Invasion ;  Burning  of 
Moscow. — 1815,  Kingdom  of  Poland. 

TuREJEY.^ — 1806,  Insurrection  of  Janissaries;  Mustapha  IV. — ^Mahmoud  IL<-* 
1812,  Peace  of  Bucharest. 

British  India.— 1803,  Makratta  War;  Battle  of  Assaye.- 1813,  Marquis  oC 

•  Hastings ;  Pindaree  War.— 1S18,  British  paramount  throughout  India. 
UinrSD  States.- 1801,  Mr.  Jefferson  President.-^803,  Purchase  of  Louiaisiii. 

1812,  War  with  Britain.— 1814,  Treaty  of  Ghent.— 1817,  Acquisition  of 
,    Florida. 
Brazil.— 1822,  Declaration  of  Independence ;  Don  Pedro  Emperor. — 1824, 

Constitution. 
Spanish  Colonies. — 1810,  Revolution  in  Caraccas. — 1816,  Buenos  Asx*iSk,^ 

1818,  Chili.— 1821,  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Guatemala.— 1824,  Victory  of  Ay«- 

cttcho ;  Final  Expulsion  of  8paniards. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 


The  legislative  union  with  Ireland,  effected  on  the  first  day  of  the 
present  century,  secured  to  that  country  most  of  the  commercial  privi- 
leges which  the  people  had  long  demanded :  twenty-eight  temporal  and 
four  spiritual  peers,  with  one  hundred  commoners,  were  admitted  to  the 
British,  now  called  the  Imperial  Parliament ;  while  their  proportion  of 
the  public  burdens  was  fixed  by  an  equitable  adjustment.*  On  the 
Continent,  the  events  of  the  campaign  of  1800  were  most  unfavourable, 
to  Austria ;  so  that,  in  the  beginning  of  next  year,  the  emperor  was  com- 
pelled to  sign  a  peace  at  Luneville,  oy  which  the  French  became  masters 
6f  all  Europe  west  of  the  Rhine  and  south  of  the  Adige.  The  Czar, 
also,  who  had  become  a  warm  friend  of  Napoleon,  seized  upon  all  the 
British  vessels  in  his  ports ;  while  DenmarK  and  Sweden  appeared  to 
be  on  the  point  of  joininghim  in  a  confederacy  against  England.  In 
these  circumstances.  Sir  Hyde  Parker  was  despatched  with  an  anna- 
tneht  to  the  Baltic,  under  whom  Nelson  proved  so  successful  against 
the  Danish  fleet,  as  to  reduce  that  country  to  a  state  of  neu^ity* 
Further  operations  in  that  quarter  were  interrupted  by  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Paul :  his  son  and  successor,  Alexander,  immediately  disclaim- 
in^  all  hostile  intentions,  formed  an  amicable  convention  with  Great 
Britain.  About  this  time,  an  army  which  had  been  sent  to  drive  the 
French  out  of  Egypt,  succeeded  in  effecting  its  purpose,  though  with  the 
loss  of  its  brave  commander,  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  who  was  mortally 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Alexandria,  March  21.  Nevertheless,  the 
signal  triumphs  of  France  on  the'  Continent,  joined  to  the  sufferings  of 
a  famine  which  at  this  time  bore  hard  on  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
j^rodnced  a  general  desire  for  peace ;  and  in  order  to  facilitate  such  an 
arrangement,  a  new  ministry  had  been  formed  under  Mr.  Addington  in 
tte  beginning  of  the  year.  A  negotiation  was  accordingly  opened, 
which  terminated  in  a  definitive  treaty  signed  at  Amiens,  March  37, 
tQ02 ;  England  retaining  several  of  her  colonial  conquests,  while  her 
exponent  remained  unquestioned  mistress  of  the  Continent 

The  public  joy  at  this  event  was  however  destined  to  be  of  short  dura^ 
tbn.  Bonaparte,  who  had  now,  as  First  Consul,  concentrated  the  whole 
government  of  France  in  his  hands,  took  advantage  of  several  unsettled 
points  in  the  treaty,  and  showed  a  disposition  so  evidently  unfriendly, 
w  to  provoke  the  British  to  retaliate  by  retaining  Malta,  of  which  they 
thid  oDtained  possession  in  1800,  and  the  war  was  accordingly  recom- 
menced in  May  1803.  The  latter  immediately  laid  an  embargo  on  Ae 
'T^reneh  shipping  in  their  ports,  and  employed  a  naval  force  to  occupy 
fluch  of  the  West  India  Islands  as  still  belonged  to  the  enemy ;  while 
Napoleon,  seizing  upon  great  numbei^  of  English  visiters  then  in  France, 
Oenfined  them  as  prisoners  of  war.  He  was  able  also  to  overrun  Hano- 
ver, and  exclude  British  commerce  from  Hamburg;  and  while  an  im- 
mense flotilla  was  collected  at  Boulogne,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 

•  *Notwitlwtandiiif  the  scneral  ftlfiMM  of  thi«  meamre,  however,  tbe  Irish  viewed 
mith  great  diseonteiit  the  «boU|lim  of  their  nMii»al  Iraklatare;  and  their  leeliiift  M 
Mm  respect  led  to  a  ooupiracy  in  1803,  under  Enuoett  and  Ruieell,  for  seizing  the  seat  of 
government.  After  some  tamalts  in  the  streets  of  BaUin,  in  which  several  persons  lost 
their  lives,  the  mob  waa  diapified  bf  tiM  aHlttaiy,  «Bd  thtir  teadars,  being  seiaad,  wn 
jtried  and  executed* 


ixmdiaq  EaffiuA.  U  ApU  180i,  Mr.  Pitt  ww  agua  mOM  to  Am 
head  of  affain ;  and  next  yMr  that  abia  atatoimaii  aueeeeded  in  man- 
izing  a  new  ccnditiiony  conaisting  of  Russia,  Sweden,  Aostria,  and  Na^flo, 
to  oppose  the  ambition  of  the  French  ruler.  He,  on  the  other  hand, 
having  become  absolute  master  of  Holland,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portngal, 
made  everv  exertion  to  contest  the  empire  of  the  sea.  A  combined  fleet 
of  thirty-three  sail,  partly  French  and  partly  Spanish,  met  a  British 
squadron  of  twenty-seyen  under  Nelson,  off  Cape  Trafalgar,  October  35, 
and  was  totally  defeated,  though  at  the  expense  of  the  life  of  the  British 
commander.  The  exertions  of  the  allies,  however,  could  oppose  ne 
barrier  to  the  extraordinary  fortune  of  Napoleon  in  continental  Europe, 
where  the  decisive  victory  of  Austerlita  once  more  prostrated  the 
powei  of  Austria,  and  enabled  him  to  dictate  a  humiliating  peace  to  her 
monarch  before  the  end  of  the  year.  This  event  produced  much  gloom 
in  the  British  councils,  and  proved  a  deathblow  to  Mr.  Pitt,  who  expired 
on  the  23d  January  1806.  A  new  ministry  was  forthwith  formed  under 
his  great  political  rival,  Mr.  Fox;  but  that  statesman  dying  on  the  13 A 
Se{)tember  following,  it  was  in  the  next  year  succeeded  by  another,  of 
which  Mr.  Perceval  was  the  recognised  leader.  One  of  the  first  acts 
of  the  new  cabinet  was  the  despatch  of  an  armamcint  to  Copenha^n,  to 
seize  and  carry  off  the  Danish  navy,  which  was  expected  to  be  mmie- 
diately  employed  in  subserviency  to  France.  The  object  of  the  expedi- 
dition  was  easily  accomplished ;  but  this  attack  on  a  neutoal  power  was 
very  unfavourably  re^;araed  by  foreign  states,  and  the  Emperox  oi  Bo^ 
sia,  in  particular,  having  made  peace  with  France,  seized  the  oppiMrtuni^ 
to  recall  his  ambassador  from  Londcm.  Various  expeditions  had  about 
the  same  time  been  sent  to  the  Dardanelles,  to  Egypt,  and  against  the 
Spanish  settlements  on  the  River  Plate  in  South  America,  none  of  whidi 
were  attended  with  any  advantage. 

In  1808,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Continent  might  be  considered  as 
arrayed  in  hostihtj^  to  England.  The  Austrians  had  been  compelled  ts 
yield  a  large  portion  of  their  territory  to  Napoleon;  by  the  battles  of 
Jena  and  Auerstadt,  he  had  annihilated  the  power  of  Prussia ;  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Portugal  were  in  his  hands;  Russia  had  made  peace  with 
him ;  and  by  his  famous  Berlin  decrees^  declaring  Great  Britidn  in  a 
ftate  of  blockade,  he  shnt  theporlsr  of  Europe  aeamst  her  mercbaadisa* 
But  this  si^pial  elevation,  and  the  tyrannjr  which  it  produced,  began  to 
awaken  against  the  French  emperor  a  spirit  he  had  not  hitheo^  encoun- 
tered. Down  to  this  period,  the  contest  had  been  one  more  of  fprvmr 
pients  than  of  people,  and  die  triumphs  of  his  arms  were  viewed  wi^ 
no  small  decree  of  sympathy  by  many  even  in  the  subjugated  countdesi 
but  now  he  oegan  to  be  reganoied  as  the  common  enemy  of  mankind* 
whose  boundless  ambition  it  was  every  one^s  duty  to  repress.  The  fint 
symptoms  of  this  reaction  were  manifested  in  Spain,  wnere  the  inhabit 
ants,  exasperated  by  the  usurpations  of  the  French,  roused  themselves 
to  insurrection,  and  implored  assistance  from  Britain.  An  eaopeditioB 
of  about  ten  thousand  men  was  accordingly  fitted  out,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  which,  after  sooie  communlnatiop  wilh 
the  Spanish  leaders,  was  diiecited  in  the  first  instanee  to  Portugal.  This 
force,  having  landed  in  Mondego  Bay,  soon  afWrwards  defeated  As 
Fianoh  under  Junoi  at  Vunieiro^  Aagufll  ^1 ;  open  whieh,  a  ooKw&BAm 
was  entered  into  with  Sir  Hew  Daliymple,  who  had  sabMqfomtly  takob 


, ^ jfdbl^'tliB  MMUiilioii  of^e  fcliiJ'dcHffl)y'fhd  enifioiy  8  troopw. 

.The  directioB  of  "m^itarj  tffum  waff  next  conhftnA.  on  Sir  John  Moore, 
mho  Bmrei  in  the  month  <tf  Neivemlier  with  large  reinforcements ;  and 
jtbat  genexal  immediately  led  the  British  army  into  Spain,  where,  how- 
,M9ej,  he  soon  found  himself  mmble  to  withstand  the  immense  force 
^brought  against  him  by  Napoleon.  He  was  therefore  compelled  to 
icommenoe  a  retreat  towards  the  port  of  Coruona,  whither  he  was  closely 
frarsued  by  Maxsh^  Soult,  during  which,  though  suffering  no  material 
4check,  the  troops  were  exposed  to  great  hardships.  In  a  battle  fought 
M  this  plaoe  for  the  pwrpoee  of  protecting  itie  embarkation,  Sir  John 
.was  killed,  January  16, 1809;  bat  tiie  French  general  being  repulsed, 
the  Bntish  gained  thek  ships  in  safety. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesl^  was  again  called  to  lead  an  army  to  the  Penin- 
iSttla,  and. in  April  he  knded  in  Portogal  with  a  considerable  force.  Ha 
obliged  his  opponents  to  abandon  Oporto,  and  then  made  a  bold  march 
spon  Ma<hid.  On  the  dSth  July,  he  npnised  a  formidable  army  under 
Victor  at  Talarera;  and  though  compelled  shortly  after  to  fhll  back  upon 
Portugal,  this  partial  aueeessjpfcatly  elevated  the  hopes  of  the  British 
jsation,  and  the  general  himself  was  raised  to  tiie  peerage.  About  this 
tiuAe,  also,  a  formidable  expedition  vras  sent  to  the  island  of  Walcheren 
ttoder  Lord  Chatham,  which  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate  and  the 
inexperience  of  the  eemmander,  eotaUned  to  bring  to  a  disastrous  issue. 
Austria,  too,  which  had  again  been  oveipowered,  was  compelled  to  seal 
«.  peace  by  the  maniage  of  Mana  Looisa,  dau^ter  of  the  emperor,  to 
Napoleon. 

,  In  1810,  the  Fi^ench  rnler  larg^y  reinforced  his  armies  in  Spain,  and 
save  orders  to  Massena  to  drive  the  British  out  of  the  Peninsula.  Lord 
W^lifigton  posted  hie  troops,  eighty  thousand  in  number,  on  the  heights 
of  Busaco;  and  was  there  attacked,  on  the  27th  September,  by  an  equal 
number  of  enemies.  The  con^ned  British  and  Portugese  army  be- 
liaved  with  great  b<^very)ftnd  the  assailants  were  impulsed  with  immense 
loss ;  bat  the  vie*  if  nevertheless  resolved  on  recfaing  to  the  lines  of  Tor- 
jas  Yedras,  where  he  remained  on  the  defensive.  The  intellect  of 
Geofge  III.,  which  had  already  displayed  several  temporary  aberrations, 
fpive  way  entirely  at  the  elese  of  this  year,  and  rendered  the  appointment 
^  a.  regent  indispensable.  The  Prince  of  Wales  was  accordingly  in- 
vested with  that  dignity;  and  though  he  had  hitherto  seemed  to  side 
with  the  Whiff  party,  whose  ]Nropoeal  of  Catholic  emancipalaon  he  was 
Wideretood  tolavour,  the  saaae  mhiistry  was  continued  in  office,  and  no 
loaterial  ehwi^e  took  plice  in  the  mode  of  conducting  afl^irs.  In  181 1,' 
much  hard  fiG^ting  oeeufred  is  Spain,  where  the  French  under  Massena 
weve  again  defeated  at  Foentes  d'Onoro,  May  S.  The  town  of  Almeida 
vi^seqfuently  fell  into  the  hioids  of  the  British,  a  body  of  whom,  com- 
manded by  General  Beresfovd^  gained  the  bloody  battle  of  Albuera  over 
Soult;  while  wiother  detaohnent  nnder  Oeneral  Graham  was  victorious 
nl  Baroesa.  Wellingtbn,  however,  was  forced  to  abandon  the  siege  of 
JEladajos ;  and  at  the  dose  of  the-  campaign  he  retired  once  more  to  his 
Unes  in  Portugal.  This  year  pioted  ajMviod  of  unprecedented  distress 
tm  the  English  people.  Tito  decrees  of  N^oleon  against  their  commerce 
llftd  provoked  certain  retaliatMy  oiiem  in  council,  which,  however^ 
liaiMnhig  to  the  Fteorii,  oriy  immmmA  tho  «?il  at  fiome  by  interposing* 


WW  obitidti  to  ^  tndb  with  nmtral  pMran;  and  ftsdi  i 
eoQMqiienily  pie?ai]l«d  Maos^  ih»  nuNMi&etniiig  and  meroantil^  ghaaas> 
^  On  the  11th  of  May  1813,  Mr,  VenmuU  the  [Homier,  was  shot  m  tte 
lobby  of  the  House  or  Conmoos  by  a  nan  named  Bellingham,  who  had 
become  insane  in  conaequenoe  <^  pnfata  miafixrtanes;  and  Lords  lAve^ 
pool  and  Castlereagh,  with  several  otheiSt  were  called  to  the  directtoft 
of  affairs.  At  this  time  the  United  States  of  America,  now  a  powerfid 
nation,  provoked  by  the  mdera  in  eownnl,  and  by  the  right  assumed  hf 
the  British  to  search  for  and  ill^>reas  Knglish  seamen  on  board  tiieir 
commercial  shippings  ded^ned  war  against  Britain.  The  events  c^  thli 
contest  were  of  little  intenst  in  comparison  with  that  waged  on  the  eoft* 
tinent  of  Europe,  consisting  chiefly  of  enooantees  between  single  ^ipsi» 
and  some  detached  operations  on  the  Canadian  frontier  and  other  parts 
of  America;  and  it  ended  in  1814  without  settling  any  oTtha  pcanta  im 
dispute. 

Meanwhile,  the  tide  of  success  in  Europa  was  beginning  to  fihanaa. 
The  fatal  expedition  to  Moscow  had  annihilated  the  grand  armT  of  N^ 
noleon;  and  early  in  1813,  the  Empmr  Alaamnd^,  now  aided  b^  tha 
ICing  of  Prussia  and  various  minor  princes,  took  the  field  against  htm  in 
Northern  Germany,  where  they  were  speedily  joined  by  the  Emperof  of 
Austria.  In  the  reninsula,  too,  in  the  eonise  of  the  year  1812,  Loid 
Wellin^n  had  gained  the  brilliant  victoiy  of  Salamanca,  and  takea 
possession  of  Madrid ;  and  thoaj^h  again  compelled  to  retreat  into  Pop* 
togal,  he  had  succeeded  in  inspiring  his  anay  wkh  the  highest  degmi 
of  confidence  and  enthusiasm,  and  was  appointed  by  the  Spanish  cortaa 
generalissimo  of  their  f(»rces.  Taking  the  field  in  May  1813,  he  aooa 
after  totally  defeated  the  French  under  King  Joseph  and  Marshal  Joo^ 
dan,  at  Vittoria,  June  21 ;  and,  driving  the  fugitives  across  the  Pyrenees^ 
entered  France  on  the  7th  October.  In  the  spmg  of  1814,  this  flallaat 
army  crossed  the  Adour,  aided  by  a  naval  squadron  under  Adrairu  Pen* 
rose,  and  advancing  to  Bordeaux,  were  weleomed  as  deliversrs ;  and 
finally,  in  a  severe  engagement  at  Toulouse,  fought  on  the  10th  of  Anrtl« 
totally  defeated  the  army  commanded  by  Mwshal  Soult  The  aUiei 
also,  who  had  steadily  advanced  through  Germany,  crossed  the  Rhine 
early  in  1814 ;  and  having  oained  a  victery  befiTre  Paris  en  the  30th  d 
March,  took  possession  of  £at  <aty  the  following  day.  Shortly  after, « 
treaty  was  ratified  with  Napole<m,  by  wfaidi  m  agreed  to  resign  iAm 
government  and  ccmtent  himself  for  the  Ibtare  with  the  sovereigirty  of 
Elba,  a  small  island  in  the  Mediterranean.  On  the  30th  May,  neaee 
was  formally  concluded  with  France,  br  which  that  eoantij  was  redoead 
nearly  to  the  limits  she  had  possessed  in  1792,  bnt  recnved  baek  her 
colonies  with  a  few  exceptions ;  England  alse  reiaimng  Midta,  the  O^pt 
of  Good  Hope,  and  the  island  of  Heligoland.  The  Emperor  of  Rnssin 
and  the  King  of  Prussia  visited  Loiklon  soon  after,  and  were  received 
with  ffreat  rejoicings ;  while  W^lin|;tott,  now  ereated  a  dttke,  was  pre* 
sented  by  the  House  of  Coounons  with  a  grant  of  Jg400,000,  in  addition 
to  iSlOO,000  previously  awarded*  A  eonffress  of  representatives  firom 
the  various  powers  met  at  Vienna  on  the  Id  October,  and  proceeded  te 
settle  the  limits  of  the  difieceat  conntrias^  disturbed  by  the  casualties  of 
Throughout  the  whole  amngerosarts,  Srett  Britain  acted  with 


the  utmost  dmaterssiedness  i  a  6ame  of  s^uet  whidi  could  haard^y 
have  beoi  looked  for,  after  the  extraordinary  stifterings  and  expmmm  aha 
had  borne  during  the  contest 


srxNsvnMM^tMtUAi  A.  ]>•  4KNI 

•'Bttlf  III  Mft,  lliese  proe^idiiigB  w««  interrupted'  hj  the  news  that 
Mmoleoa  hid  tattded  in  Phm»,  wimre  lie  wm  joyfblly  receWed  by  the 
^oldierf.  T<9  eppoie  litxn,  ^  Pyastitn  and  British  annies,  of  100,000 
dMd  80^000  men  reepeciire!^,  were  aaickly  eoUected  in  the  Netherlands, 
H^ls  Ittrger  bodies  of  Austrians  ana  ftussians  were  approaching^.  After 
tvrioas  dcrtaehed  q>erations9  and  some  serere  fighting,  in  the  conrse  of 
vliieh  N«M>leon  lahonivd  to  prevent  ^st  eoneert  which  was  desirable 
Iwtween  me  confederated  genemis,  Ae  fbrce  under  his  own  immediate 
MMumsrad,  anountinff  to  about  80,000  men,  was,  on  the  18th  June, 
diiecled  against  Wellington  alone,  who,  with  72,000  troops,  of  whom 
iihont  00,000  might  be  reckoned  ^feetiTS,  had  taken  a  position  across 
Hm  road  to  Brussels,  near  a  villaffe  called  Waterloo.  The  battle^  one 
#f  the  most  ebstinatelj  conieeted  &at  history  records,  consisted  through- 
«rt  tite  day  of  a  constant  sncceMion  of  attacks  by  the  French  upon  the 
British  lines,  attended  wMi  immense  bloodshed,  but  in  every  case* 
lapriled  with  the  otmost  fbrtHade.  About  seven  ha  the  eyening,  Napo* 
hm  brooght  up  his  Mserve,  the  fower  of  his  infantry,  in  the  hope  of 
hvaaking  &e  mtish  centre;  but  te  English  graards,  not  waiting  the 
€kaife,  reribed  to  meet  them,  and  te  enemy  fied  in  confusion.  At  the 
Mme  time,  the  Plrussfanis  under  Bluciier  came  up,  attacked  the  enemy 
0m  the  right  Hank,  and  dedded  the  fhte  of  the  day.  The  baffled  ahd 
hnten  hwt  fled  in  all  direetiens,  their  disappointed  commander  taking 
tlie  route  to  Paris.  Finding  it  impossible  to  restore  the  confidence  of 
Ms  eonnseUors,  he  made  a  freitlees  abdication  in  favour  of  his  son,  and 
l^Mttved  to  Roehefort,  with  the  view  of  embarking  for  America ;  but, 
wmeiving  that  he  could  not  escape  Uie  vigilance  of  the  British  cruiserSi 
M  Burrenleved  bhnself  to  Captain  Maitland  of  the  Bellerophon,  and  was 
toon  after  condemned  by  the  triumphant  allies  to  perpetual  confinement 
te  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  where  he  died  in  18di. 
•  Thus  terminated  ^i«  long  and  sanguinary  contest,  which  had  involved 
•fttty  nation  in  Europe,  and  occasioned  an  amount  of  bloodshed  and 
devastation  miparalleled  in  the  annals  of  modem  times.  The  shores  of 
Britain  were  happily  proleeted  f^cm  its  Tsvages ;  but  her  national  debt 
tras  augmented  to  the  enormous  sum  of  £860,000,000,  and  she  may  be 
•nd  to  have  gained  little  besides  the  renown  accruing  from  her  great 
adaevements.  Nevwthelees,  £urope  was  freed  from  the  ambition  of  an 
iMnlnitmid  unprincipled  dictator,  whom  nothing  short  of  universal  em« 
pire  would  have  satisfied ;  and  the  nations  at  large  received  the  import* 
flit  lesson,  which  it  may  be  hoped  will  not  speedily  be  forfirotten,  that 
«a  empire  founded  on  injustice  and  aggression  can  never  attam  a  perma- 
MBt  Mustenee ;  and  that  a  course  of  peaceful  improvement,  as  it  is  the 
enly  means  of  ^  securing  the  prosperity  of  the  people,  should  ever  be 
ngarded  as  the  chief  aim  and  highest  glory  of  their  rulers. 

'  George  III.  died  on  the  29th  Jamiary  1830,  and  was  saeoeeded  by  the  Frinoe 
Hegent  as  George  IV.  Throughout  the  period  from  1800»  notwithstanding 
ihe  immense  burdens  of  the  war,  the  country  on  the  whole  presented  the 
appearance  of  prosperity,  beine  able  to  preserve  her  commerce  in  consequence 
m  the  superiority  of  her  navaffbree,  while  great  improvements  were  made  in 
Msehiaery  and  aerieultuie.  A  lemarkeble  event  was  the  application  of  steam 
%»  navisation,  wbich  was  oiigMiatty  ettemyted  in  Scotland  m  1788;  in  1807, 
Fulton  launched  the  first  steam-boat  oo  the  Hudson  River  in  the  United  States ; 
and  five  years  later,  a  similar  vessel  was  tried  at  Helensburgh  cm  the  Clyde. 
iGreat  exertions  were  made  for  the  instruction  of  children  by  means  of  Sunday 
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•choolts  and  the  «diie«Boiml  inprovenwDUi  of  Dr.  B«U  and  of  Bfr.  JaMph 
{4aDcaacer  were  wide!/  uMrodmaed.  Vamia  aiwMea  iiao  «eoae,  wiiiw  ohianC 
it  was  to  circulate  the  Scryitarea,  and  cany  the  bleaaioga  of  the  goepftl,  te, 
means  of  missionaries,  to  heathen  countries.  On  the  Uth  June  1806,  chiefly, 
tkroash  the  persevering  efforts  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  the  African  slave-trade  waa 
■haiiihrd  by  the  legtsiatare ;  and  great  exertions  continued  to  be  made  for  the 
estinatba  of  slavery  m  the  aotonies,  which  has  iince  been  happily  acconf- 
ptiahed.    Numerooa  azp^dttiona  were  ftbo  fitted  ant  ibr  tfa«  porposa  of  M 

Saphical  discovery ;  while  expeditions  traveUinf  by  ati^»*oc»chas,  and  npii 
msmission  of  intelligeacei  became  general  throughoat  the  kingdom. 

FRANCS. 

The  important  reTolatiqa  whieh  Boii«|hvI»  had  th»  add«M»  to  i 
in  the  government  of  France,  actually  vaMd  in  towdf  the  aolA  m 
rity»  legislative  and  executives  and  the  ''mw  oeiiatiliitioiH^'  as  iti 
called,  waa  aolemniy  proclaimed  om  the  di^  Dneeaiber  1799L  listtoip 
80  little  confidence  h»d  beeoi  felt  in  the  dineple^t^id  eo>  eau  * 
existed  in  consequence  of  the  weakaeae  and  m^atien  of  i 
that  this  triumph  of  deepotisxa  wae-  hailed  with  Mneeal'  i 
public  credit  was  instantty  lestond^  gad  even:  the  maferbed  disttictaioi 
la  Vendee  adhered  to  the  new  ovder  of  thiaip.  The  tot  ocNleal  mom 
made  overtures  of  peace  to  Ea^[idnd  and  AxmmA^  bat  theee  being  i 
ed  from  a  suspicion  of  his  inauweri^»  hftinMWiidiiHely  timed  hja* 
tion  to  the  war  against  the  latter  ooiintaf  «.  Meraam  who  had  leeatvet 
the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  auoceBSfolly  pioaaeated  tfie  cmm 
test  in  Germany ;  while  Na^iioieon  hioiaflJI^  al  the  hf»d  o€  itet  ef.  kal«i 
crossed  the  Great  St.  Bernard  from  SwItaHslaBd,-— en  acfaMement  hitiift 
erto  deemed  impracticable.  On  the  2d  of  Xwie^  I8OO4  he  entenid  Milia 
without  opposition ;  and  soon  aftsi  met  the  Auatiiana  on  tk»  {daia  oi 
Marengo.  Here,  on  the  14th,  he  wae  atkeeked  by  Genend  Meiae,  «fao 
had  at  iirst  so  much  the  advanta^  that  Bonaiparte  at  ene  penodwweMd^ 
but  the  battle  was  restored  by  the  gallantcy  of  General  Deaaix,  who  waft 
killed  in  the  act  of  leading  on  a.oeeiei«ie  eheige  of  oawalry.  A  fligBii 
victory  was  the  consequence ;  after  whioh  die  Aoetiian  geonral  ebftasMd 
an  armistice,  withdrawing  his  troeps.  to  the  line  ef  Mantua  and  te 
Mincio,  while  the  French  retained  .tiie  gfeater  psrl  of  Lombanly*  The 
victor  shortly  after  returned  to  Paris,  haviaff  eatahlisbed  pvcfvisioBal  fw 
vernments  in  Milan,  Turin*  and  Genoa;  aid  notations  £arpeae»tMll 
place  between  Austria  and  France*  Theee  be»g  lurGdMn  off  in  comer 
quence  of  the  non-adherence  of  England,  ^e  war  reoommeneed,  and  the 
Austrians  under  the  Archduke  John  were  defeated  by  Morean  at  Eiohaa« 
linden,  December  3.  Another  aiznietiee  followed  ;  and  atlen^i,  en  tht 
9th  February  1801,  the  emperor  signed  a  separate  tneety  at  LnnriivMi 
by  which  he  recognised  the  independence  of  the  Batavian,  Swiss,  Cisal* 

K'oe,  and  Ligurian  lepublice,  and  ^e  Rhine  was  declared  the  bomidary 
itween  the  French  and  Austrimi  dominiona*  The  King  of  Naples  soon 
after  obtained  peace ;  and  even  the  new  Pope,  Pius  VIL»  was  acknow* 
ledged  by  Bonaparte,  who  left  him  in  poaaeaaion  of  the  greater  paiia£ 
the  church  patrimony.  Malta  having  ettriendered  to  the  finlieh,  and  tiMl 
war  in  Egypt  being  at  an  end  lay  the  e^tslation  of  Menoo,  who  had 
succeeded  Kleber  in  the  command,  the  chief  obstacles  to  a  paeiiie 
arrangement  with  that  country  were  now  removed.     Preliminaries  was 
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mMi^^ifif  vlmed  «lLoiMtoelitel8ta«t«ber«aiidiii  tibeftUowiiif 
Mueh  tmnqoilttty  wm  lestore^  by  the  deflnitiTe  tieaqr  of  Amiens. 

Napoleon  qeeouB  at  tbia  ttsae  to  hare  been  sineerely  anxioaa  for  pefloe« 
Ift  order  to  consolidate  bis.  nositiop,  «id  eany  »lo  efieet  seTnal  great 


dnsigwB  wbieb  be  bad  femea.  Tbe  eairenia  aaetiaBS  of  the  lepablieana 
snd  royaiists  weia  stall  bastile  to  bis  ^cUswiahip;  «ihI  on  Hie  S4tb  Sep* 
lenber  1800«  be  bad  neariy  MUm  a  tielkn loa  eon^^cacy  of  tbe  latter, 
a  wagmi  emitaining  several  barrels  of  gfonpowder  faaTtng  been  exploded 
in  a  narrow  street  as  be  was  passinjf  in  bis  eautay  to  tbe  <^»efa.  Spa* 
«al  tribunals  were  after  tbia  estsMished  to  try  psnons  accased  of  trea* 
ton ;  wbile  a  secHret  poliee  waa  dcilfoUy  orgsmaed  by  Foucbe,  baTingf 
iafonnevs  of  all  <^asses  im  bis  pay«  A  gmtaA^  amnesty,  with  some 
aKoqptions^  was  nevsrlb^ess  gnated,  in  April  1801,  to  all  emigranta 
wbo  abase  to  lataini  to  France  and  ti^  tbe  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  present 
mxf*rmmiaL  By  a  ooMoidat  with  tbe  Pope,  pabUsbed  at  Paris  in  180S, 
9ie  Romisb  lelision  was  la  establiabed,  tboagfa  shorn  of  mach  of  the 
importance  it  bad  formierly  possessed ;  te  sales  of  eeelesiastieal  property 
wmtik  bad  tak«i  pbee  b6mg  sanetioned,  and  the  Protestants  not  only 
seoeiviiig  full  liberty  of  wombip,  bat  eTan  tbe  support  of  a  public  endowi^ 
«M«t*  A  new  Older  of  knighthood  was  also  established  on  the  19tb 
May,  uQd«r  tbe  ^bttgaatio*  ^  tbe  LegioD  of  Honour.  In  January  IdOS, 
ikniqwrte  assomed  tbe  title  of  Presi&Bt  of  tbe  Cisalpine  Republic,  and 
bs  the  following  AwvM  a  deawid  of  the  senate  conferred  on  him  the  dig^ 
ai^  of  first  eonsal  for  li£B«  Tbe  independence  and  neutrality  of  Swit- 
jBedaiid  were  recognised,  bat  theaantoBawesa  required  to  maintain  a  body 
af  16,000  men  in  the  service  of  France.  Hie  first  consul  also  turned 
lua  attention  to  the  varioas  braaefaes  of  publie  instruction,  though  the 
iMStitataons  wbi<^  be  fiaaied  for  thm  purpose  were  entirely  military  la 
^eir  ebaiaetar,  aad  Qontriboted  in  a  g^at  measure  to  consolidate  hia 
deajpotism.  His  moi^  valaabla  gift  to  f^nee  waa  perhaps  the  promul* 
Mtion  at  tbia  time  of  the  calebiatad  civil  code  which  bears  his  name, 
Jnaaam  up  by  a  commissioa  <tf  lawyers  wader  &e  presidency  of  Camba- 
adrest  at  whose  meetings  Napcdeoa  himtelf  fia^aently  attended. 

It  soon  beeame  evid^t  that  tbe  peaoe  of  Amtena  would  not  be  perma« 
•eat.  In  October  180S,  Parma  waa  saiaed  and  incorporated  with 
France,  and  a  similar  apprapvialioa  of  Piedmont  iodic  plaoe  a  month 
afWwards ;  while  tbe  EngUah^  who  had  apeed  to  restore  Malta  to  the 
Ktttg^ts  of  St.  Jd»n,  rasol'TOd  en^  vetidimig^  that  island.  Hostilities  were 
■eoommeneed  in  Iday  1803,  by  tbe  issue  of  letters  of  marque  by  tha 
Cabinet  of  London,  and  aa  embargo  on  all  French  vessels  in  their  ports. 
in  retaliation  for  this,  a  dessse  waa  proOMdgated,  <»dering  that  all  natives 
of  Britain,  of  whatever  eoadition«  then  in  tbe  territories  of  France  and 
Holland,  should  be  detained  as  prisoners  oi  war.  At  tbe  same  time, 
liia  Franch  armies  entered  Hanover,  and  took  aossession  of  it  with  llule 
BBsistance;  while  an  immense  feree  was  collected  at  Boulogne,  under 
Ike  desigaation  of  '^the  anny  of  England,"  for  tiie  invasion  of  that 
eotti^— ^n  miterprise,  hawavar,  whi^  Napoleon  newt  found  it  con- 
venient to  attempt. 

,  In  Febraary  1804,  an  eartsasiva  coospiraev  was  discovered  at  Paris 
against  the  gov«mment,  in  wlucb  Genmla  Pichegm  and  Moreau,  and 
daorgas  Oa^udal,  a  Cbooaa  <^bi^,  were  implicated.  AfTectinir  to  be* 
li^e  that  the  young  Duke  of  Ea^iuea»  than  living  in  tbe  grand-dof '.v  of . 
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-JMm^  im  camMMM)  ll»  Aier  f\¥li;itm*^m40imA  Matt  (r  4Mty  «r 
gendarmes  aaroBs  Hke  ftonCfifinrtD  arM«t  hidi.  Ito  dc^e  Win  aoe^duigl^^ 
s^ied  and  tMroaght  tc^llle  «Mll»of  VinMiawiM  MMr  Pans,  wImkb,  after  a 
BMok  trnl^  lie  was  «Mi  m  th^Mst  liawili,  m  act  wbiek  affisns  a» 
loMible  stain  on  #10  Mnoff  (tf  N«pi)leo%  «ot  tha  subtest  evidiiMWS 
of  the  ohai^  hxnag  sMtbasft  yraditeild.  Ptebegrn  was shorH^r BAcr 
found  dead  m  ptisoaf  MoMtti  wna  liiiisliiiid  /fiwm  Fraaea,  and-  Gasfgaa 
was  exeeutsdk  Maatftlua  a  motfoft  taul  teea  earned  in  the  Uiiwrnate, 
attd  aubseqaentfy  fasaed  tbe  saaata,  evaatiagf  Bonaparte  ^Ea^mm  of 
tbe  Fnoeh,"  and  raiaMStiBif  kim  in  HMt  eapacily  wi&  Hie  govamraent 
af  tbe  tepnblic.  He  aeooidingly  aasaaaad  Ifaia  MfW  digm^  00  tlte  Mite 
M^ ;  and  on  the  SMt  Decamber  he  was  aoieaMdy  erowned  hj  Hie  Pope* 
who  had  been  indaosd  to  coma  to  PsniribrHMit  porpoee.  To  eompieltf 
his  elevation,  the  aneient  iraa  diadeHi  oC  the  Lon^obard  knifa  waH 
offned  hka  by  his  obseqnioaa  eraalxifes  in  Mtff  and  on  the  S8lk  Majr 
he  was  fenuiUy  anointed  soreiaigit  of  tiNH^VDiBitayy  Genoa  betng  inatsd 
to  his  empua  a  few  days  irflarwaadB; 

These  and  other  usorpaHons  of  tii«Fraii^  rtiler  a*  length  indaoed 
Rassia  and  Anstiia  to  liman  to  tiia  soiieitotiinis  of  Engiand ;  aad  in  the 
soomier  of  1805  a  new  eoalfttloii  waa  ibmed*  With  his  nsaal  prootpli- 
tade,  Napoleon  in  Oeiober  borat  inte  Oimnmy,  where  he  was  jMned  by 
the  Duke  of  Wartembarg  and  Hia<Eleetot  of  Bavaria^  who  were  lewaided 
by  his  confiining  on  earn  the  title  of  king*  Genersd  Mack,  allowii^ 
faunself  to  be  sanonndad  st  Uln^  was  eaiapelled'  to  sanender  his  wfacde 
lloace  of  SOjiOOa  men  on  tbs  Mdi;  and  Hie  other  scattered  oorps  of  Aa»* 
tiuais,  bau^  anable  to  offer  ai^  aiiMStaSi  rertsinioe,  the  French  entered 
Vienna  on  £e  13th  Nmreiftberv  On  dw:87th  was  fbnght  the  graat  batlie 
af  Aue^iMtz,  which  ended  in  the  totad  overthrow  of  tbe  combined  Rti»- 
stan  and  Anatrian  anmaa,  and  enabled  tbe  tietor  to  dictate  peace  on  his 
own  torms.  By  the  tmaty*  of  PteirtHiim  signed  on  the  %6ih  Deeember, 
be  was  recognised  in  his  digidtiiHi  «f  mnefa  emperor  and  king  of  Italy, 
as  were  also  the  titles  of  Hienswly  made  kings  of  BaTaria  and  WurteoH 
berg.  Venice  was  ceded  to  Pmnoa,  and  Sie Tyrol  to  Bavaria;  the 
En^MTor  of  Russia  wrdidrew  his  troops*  into  his^ewn  territories ;  a!nd  the 
King  of  Prnssia  reonved  Hanover  as  a  wwaid  for  his  neutrality,  and 
perhaps  also  with  Iheiiew  of  pteveldiig'^a  rapture  between  him  wad 
George  HI.  Biitain  mow  alone  rismahkod  in  opposition  to  Nap<^eon ; 
and  the  deciaive  naval  vietoi^  achieved  by  her  fleet  at  Trafalgar  disei* 
paled  all  his  hopes  of  invading  thai  country.  However,  in  February 
1806,  be  sent  an  amy  to  take  noasosaien  of  Na^es^  beoanse  the  kin^ 
had  allowed  a  Rusaiaa  and  BngMi  l^nse  to  famd  in  his  dominions ;  and 
in  the  following  Mai«h  the  erowtt  of  that  eottntry  was  conferred  on  hia- 
brother  Joaef>h.  Louia  Bonaparte  was  soon  anermade  sovereign  of 
Holland ;  -varioia  diatriets  in  IlaJy  and  €termany  were  eteoted  into  dnk»- 
dome,  and  bestowed  on  his  priaeipa)  marshals ;  while  fourteen  prinees 
in  the  aonth  and  weat  of  Germany  were  indnedd  to  fbrm  what  vras  called 
tiie  Confederatum  of  Hie  Rhine,  tmd  plaiOe  tliemselvvs  nnder  tlte  protec- 
tion of  France. 

.  Notwithstandmg  tha  bribe  of  Hano^^,  H^  perpetual  aggression  on 
the  part  of  the  Fseneh  raler  had  been  viewed  by  Pinssia  with  Hie  atmoat 
alarm;  and  ifaomgh  eftaid  to  break  hernevtralHy  during'  1^  late  cam- 
pt^iga  in.Germany^ahe  it  leiigll^^aliisd  «iito^«  leagaa  with  Rassia,  asid 


tion.  On  the  14th  OetobM^  h«  gattwd  lh»  4ov*te  victory  of  Auorataai< 
aftd  JeM,  which  at  OMe  laid  the  "vH^lft  kwigdom  «t  his  f«et ;  aad  in  a 
few  dlaya  he  entered  thecifllaL  Hei^  eb  the  diel  November,  he  iwaed - 
hie  eelebvated  Berlui  deeieee  affamt  Biittah  eeaHBene,  piepoeteeoiiely 
dedaring  the  whole  of  Clfeat  fititatu  in  a  stele  of  Uoeicade,  and  ordering 
Bngliflh  propertf  whemver  Itend  lo  he  aeiied  as  lawful  priae.  He 
soon  afbrwards  mnafaed  ivto  Pehttd  agaimt  the  Rnssiansy  who  wave 
edvaneing  to  the  Yietada^  hat  tsceiviBd  a'Seme  ebedc  at  Pultask  on  the 
9^A  Deoemher.  The  eangmnaty  hot  nndedme  conflict  of  Ejrlaa  fol- 
lowed on  the  8th  of  FAtaarj  1607 ;  and  atle^^,  on  the  Uth  June, 
the  Russians  were  wonted  m  Fiiedland,  and  dnven  beyond  the  Aller. 
The  emperor  Alexander  then  cnlsfed  into  n^notiBtienSy  and  a  peace  was 
cowdnded  at  Tilsit^  July  7.  By  the  leimaef  this  trea^,  Alexander 
agreed  to  aid  Napofeovin  hia  desigas  agslBst  Britidi  eommsine,  and  the 
lung  of  Pnisoia  leceivad  beak  about  h&  of  has  dominions :  of  the  other 
half,  one  portion  was  giran  to  the  fSieetor  of  Saxony,  now  honoured 
with  ^  title  of  royalty ;  the  rest  went  ta  aggiaadiae  the  new  kingdom 
of  WeetphaHa,  erected  ooiof  the  donsinioaa  of  Braaswick  aad  Hesse^ 
Cassri,  which  was  given  to  Jerane  Bonapoite.. 

The  French  emperor  had  now  attained  such  a  pitch  of  elevation,  that. 
he  fencied  he  might  dispose  of  the  soveiekpsdea  of  the  continent  at  his 
pleasuve.  In  the  montti  of  Ootohnff  the  Stsnitonr  contained  the  ano->- 
gtasl  announcement,  that  ^  die  hooee  of  Bramaa  had  ceased  to  reign/ 
E_  ^ «.    ^ — v^i  X . -•-smediattdy  sent  "*- ^^  ^— ' '^ 


m  Europe*"    Marshal  Janet  was  immediatflly  sent  thrmigh  Spain  wkh> 

an  army  to  invade  Portugal ;  the  pfinoe'iegsnt,  feeling  resistance  to  be* 

▼ain,  quietly  embarked  for  Braail;  and  on  the  3o£  November,  the 

French  took  poesession  of  lisboik    la  the  following  year,  the  Kins  of 

Spain  Idmself  was  eonpelled  to  resin  his  crown  to  the  disposal  of 
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Napoleon,  who  removed  his  brother  Joeeph  fian  Naples  to  the  throne 
of  that  country,  and  rsised  his  Ibveaifite  gwsriil  Mniaft  to  the  vacant 
dignity.  Both  Ohailea'  IV.  and  his  aon  reidmand  were  brought  ta 
France,  and  retained  as  state  piiaoniess*  The  memorable  events  which 
Tssnlted  from  ^msc  nefiueioas  tmnsaetions  are  noticed  under  Spain  and 
GaEAT  BafrAin;  it  may  thessfora  he  anffioinl  to  allude  to  the  pene-> 
vering  rssistanee  of  the  Spanhsh  nation  as  the  §nt  indication  of  that- 

S>poIar  awakening  wbinh  eventually  proved  fatal  to  the  dynasty  ^' 
onaparte.  Meantime,  a  new  war  with  Analaa  was  on  the  point  of - 
hieeking  out  That  country,  ^ongh  humbled,  vraa  not  subdued :  the* 
emperor  fi^  impatient  under  his  past  lossea,  and  eafer  to  redeem  them^ 
vrfaile  the  warUbe  pride  ef  hia  ei^ieelli  writhed  under  the  consciousnesa 
^  defeat.  By  great  mieitions  their  amnes  had  been  auiB[mented  to  nearly- 
half  a  oaillion  of  men ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1809  the  l^rolese  threw  off 
the  Bavarian  yoke.  The  AiahdiriLe  Chariea  commanded  in  Germany,. 
Ae  Archduke  John  m  Italy»  The  Fnaeh  monaieh  quickly  assembled 
his  forces  beyond  the  Shine,  advanoed  to  Aopaburg,  and,  by  one  of 
hie  most  skilfel  maaiBWtea,  broke  ^  Ime  of  hia  antagonists,  gained 
tiie  successive  victories  of  Echmnhl  and  Essling,  and  once  more  took 
poesesMon  of  Vienna,  May  19,  ISOft.  The  aiohdnke  now  colleeted 
Ais  army  on  the  left  bank  ef  the  I^annbe;  Napoleon  creased  over  ttt 
attack  him;  and  though  woivled  iatheobstaato  batfle  of  Aspem;  May^ 
•l,hespaeday»iniBnBedhhiJBay«.aodmilhe  fithctfioly  gs4ned:4Mi 
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hmmu  triiuHph  of  Wmimi.     H«  ft»  ^telalsd  ft  mmb^  a^ted  lii» 
tieaty  of  Schdnbmoiv  wEkk  ww  latififi^  on  th»  i4ili  O^obei. 

This  extraordioaiy  msn  now  rotolTad  to  QO«|rtete  his  eleTatioa  by  a 
m^nmoQial  alliaaos  with  the  aoafe  fllustiiwii  hoase  in  Emope.  Ha 
diToiced  the  fimpveea  Josapbiaei  to  whom  he  ia  believed  to  have  beea 
always  sineerelv  i^taohed,  and  seoeirad  1I10  haad  of  the  Aiefadochesi 
Maria  Louisa  oif  Auslnat  daof^ttf  of  tha  Empator  Fiaaeia.  The  mff* 
riage  cerecooay,  in  which  the  AmuMAj^  Clivlea  acted  aa  Napotoon's 
proxy^  was  performed  at  Yiema  tm  the  lltk  llaiek  1810;  aad  the  new 
empreas  shortly  aftor  set  oal  for  Paris,  wheae  in  the  followingr  year  she 
^e  birth  to  a  s(m,  wlia  waa  dactoed  King  «£  Rama.  The  entice  eo&> 
tiaent  was  now  to  all  ^^pearance  ^cNrtnto  si  the  fiset  of  the  Ffeneh 
antoemt,  who  in  ^t  eontrolled  the  dsatioifla  «^  eigh^  noUioaa  of  people. 
The  brare  Tyroleae  had  been  abaajoned  to  their  fate.  The  Pope,  knf 
disaatisfied,  hmag  at  length  eatoooiaanioatsd  hanv  had  been  anaatad  oa 
tiie  5th  July  1809,  and  carried  prisoaec»  finl  to  Savona,  and  aHeiwaids 
to  Fonlainebleao.  fienadottat  one  of  hie  ^weials,  was  elected  socces* 
aor  to  the  throne  of  Sweden;  and  Loaia,  lamg  of  Hdland,  having  con* 
mved  at  a  clandestine  intemoarae  with  Engmd,  waa  diapoaaeesed  of 
his  crown,  and  the  Dutch  temtenea  warn  ineoipcvatod  with  France  in 
December  1810. 

Bonaparte  had  now  attained  the  erins  of  his  deati]qr«  and  the  poiod 
waa  at  hand  when  the  ahunbering  aneigiaa  of  the  continental  nations 
were  to  be  effectually  ronaed.  Tiw  <wmwawaal  intnasts  of  all  Eoiopa 
were  fearfully  injured  by  the  alEBet  c€  the  BMSSuraB  taken  to  deatioy  the 
trade  of  England,  and  every  aehsflie  waa  tried,  to  D?ade  them*  The 
Emptor  of  Russia,  though  he  had  hitbsvto  adheiad  to  the  treaty  of  T^ 
sk,  repented  a  poliay  which  waa  daify  aggrandising  his  orerbeaong 
ri^ ;  aad  in  the  end  of  1810,  bnving  hia  reaenlnieat,  he  renewed  his 
intsfcourae  with  the  coait  of  London,  and  began  to  prepare  for  war. 
Napoleon,  on  his  part,  made  vast  exailiQna  for  the  ap^oaching  struggle. 
In  the  spring  of  1813,  an  inunenae  hnet,  numbering  nearly  half  a  millioa 
of  eombatanta,  was  aasambled  on  the  fattnha  of  the  Niemen,  tiie  frontier 
«f  Russia,  where,  on  the  dSd  Jnaa,  ha  fosroaUy  deelaied  hostititissk 
Crossing  the  river  on  the  fiith,  he  aaon  after  took  possession  of  Wilna, 
and  arrived  at  Witebsk  aboutthe  and  of  Jaly*  On  ike  Ifith  Aagtt8t,the 
two  armies  met  under  the  walls  ci  Souileiisk ;  but  tln^  «^,  after  a 
vigorous  contest,  waa  afaaadened  by  the  Roaaian  general,  who  eontinued 
to  retiseat  upon  Moaeew.  At  kojgth,  on  the  7th  Septemher,  a  gieal 
battle  was  fought  at  Boeodano,  a  Ullage  near  the  hfoka  d  the  rivat 
Moskva,  where,  aft^  learftil  slaagfator  on  be«h  aides,  the  French  had  the 
advantage.  Kutnsoff;  the  Ruasia&  comteawdeE,  now  resolved  to  aban- 
don Moscow  to  its  fate^  laihst  than  wadien  hia  army  hy  anotlwr  con* 

canital  e 


fltet ;  and  the  invader  acaofdingly  emesad  that  capital  on  the  14th 
September.  Here,  howvver,  waa  the  limit  9i  hia  advance,  and  from 
this  moment  may  be  dated  the  deatMction  of  thai  mighty  host  which  he 
b^ieved  to  be  invincible.  The  city  waa^fomd-to  he  deasnad  byaU  bal 
a  few  of  the  lowest  elass  ef  people,  and  soon  aAsr  ^e  entrane  of  ik» 
French  it  was  observed  to  be  on  ire  in  varieaa  quavers.  Hie  soldiers, 
ftasfaed  with  saecese,  weta  toe  inamt  on  plifll^tor  to  tadce  any  effectual 
ateps  to  arrest  the  tamee,  wyoh,  £umsd  hy  a  high  wuemU  la^id  on  tba 
aigi^  of  the  Iftth  with  teiM  tey.    On  the  thkd  ^  the  amy  was 
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ttmpf^^  ta  etacvtate  tbe  citj,  vrhicb  it  could  not  re-enter  unidltlie  tlst 
KapaleoQ  tiien  took  up  bis  lesidoneo  ia  the  KyeoaHn ;  and  it  was  fbund 
that  a  sufficiABitBamberof  bouMB  had  escaped  the  cenfiagratbii  to  afford 
tuMurtero  for  his  soen.  Hew,  howeyer,  destitBte  of  all  other  supplies, 
tbcy  weie  compelled  to  svbsist  apoa  the  flesh  of  their  horses;  and 
Kapdeon,  despairing  of  his  posilion,  was  eompelkd  to  sue  for  peace. 
Kotosoia^  to  whom  the  proposal  was  made,  nobly  answered,  that  no 
tsona  could  be  entered  into  while  an  enemy  remained  on  Ihe  soil  of 
Rusna ;  and  at  length,  all  hepe  oi  an  aeeommodatton  being  at  an  end, 
the  Fsench  army,  though  in  tiie  &ee  of  a  northern  winter,  recetred  orders 
to- retreat. 
T\^  main  body  quitted  Mossow  on  the  19tfa  Qetober,  followed  by  a 
^Jugilbain  of  caniages  laden  with  f^oil,  mid  closely  pursued  by  the 
Vapian  forces.  In  a  serere  eneounter  at  Malo  JaroelaTetz,  the  French 
£id  <%e  advantage  on  the  whole ;  but  they  were-  soon  to  bear  the  assault 
of^n  enemy  against  which  skill  and^oarwerec^no  aTail,-— ^e  snows 
^  wintiN'  began  to  fall  on  the  €th  of  Noyembei.  From  this  period  the 
history  of  tlw  retreat  pxesents  an  onbroken  series  of  calamities  unparal- 
leled in  the  annals  of  human  snffeiing.  Of  190,600  fighting  men  who 
luad  left  Moscow,  haxdly  12/)00  reached  the  banks  of  the  Beresma; 
40«000  h<»Bes  had  dwindled  away  to  3000.  Here,  joined  by  50,000  of 
^e  reserve  under  Victor  and  Ondinot,  Napdeen  prepared  to  cross  the 
riyer;  and  in  this  enterprise,  being  opposed  by  the  enemy,  he  lost  one- 
half  of  the  army  thus  reinforcsdi  Somi  after,  leaving^  the  miserable 
xamnant  in  charge  of  M urat,  he  set  out  in  a  sledge  for  Paris,  where  he 
wriTed  at  midnight  on  the  I8tii  of  Deeember,  and  where  the  news  of 
these  awful  reyerses^  which  feU  on  the  Frendi  nation  like  a  clap  of 
thmnder,  had  but  shortly  belbre  preceded  him.* 

Nap<^eon  made  prodisioas  exertions  to  organise  a  new  army ;  and 
thoogLfiresh  levies  covdd  but  poorly  replace  the  veterans  lost  in  Kus^a, 
he  contrived,  by  the  spnng  or  1813,  to  collect  a  force  of  350,000  men. 
The  King  of  Prussia  had  now  allied  himself  to  Alexander,  whd  was 
also  joined  by  Swedoi;  and  the  conlederates  advanced  as  far  as  the 
Elbe.  Nevertheless,  the  French  empeior,  still  undismayed,  repaired  to 
Gennany,  and  on  the  2d  of  May  gained  a  victory  at  Lutzen,  followed  a 
fortnight  aft^  by  that  of  Baotoen.  These  battles,  howeyer,  were  not 
deotaive;  and,  on  the  mediation  of  Austria,  an  armistice  was  agreed  to, 
July  4,  and  a  congress  met  at  Prague  to  consider  terms  of  peace.  Bona* 
pane,  stall  confident  in  h»  foftane,  would  listen  to  nothing  calculated  to 
linttt  his  power;  the  armistice  expired  on  the  10th  August;  and  Austria 
imsEiediately  joined  the  allies.  After  various  desultory  en^gements 
fought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dresden  and  in  Bohemia,  during  which 
his  enemies  were  constantly  gaiidng  strength,  Napoleon  retreated  upon 
Leipsie,  where  he  determined  to  make  a  final  stand.  On  the  16th  Sep* 
tamher  a  sangninaiy  oonfliot  took  place,  with  no  decisive  result;  but  on 
the  18th  the  French  were  signally  deHiatod,  and  began  a  retropitade 
mofGeoftent  Awards  the  Rhine.  At  Hanau,  the  army,  completely  disor* 
ganised,  was  forced  to  fight  its  way  through  the  troops  of  Bavaria,  which 
had  now  joined  their  enemies;  and  en  ^  7th  November,  the  emperor 

*  Of  the  imioense  force  which  crosood  the  Nieoien  at  tke  oulset  of  the  campaign,  it  haa 
been  calculated  that  125,000  perished  in  battle,  133,000  died  offttigue,  hunger,  and  cold, 
aei  118,000  w«i»  taken  priadnera,  ineladtog  4S  gemrata  and  30ia  inferior  offleers. 
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ifr-eiitBied  France  wtdi  a  Temnant  of  only  70,000  men.  About  80,000^ 
left  to  jramson  llie  Praseian  fi>ilrea8e8,  now  surrendered  to  the  aDies ; 
while  Hdland  threw  off  the  yc^e,  and  recalled  the  Prince  of  Oiange. 

Ne?erthdes8,  the  anthoii^  of  tiie  mnperor,  which  was  still  great  w^ 
tiie  French  people,  enabled  him  to  jnocnie  a  new  le?y  of  300,000  meO| 
and  he  prepared  with  the  utmost  ardour  for  another  campaign.  Prinee 
Schwartzenberg,  commander-in-cfaief  of  the  Austrians,  along  with  tM 
Russian  generals  Burday  de  Toll!  aini  Wittgenstein,  were  adyancbig 
on  the  Swiss  frontier  wim  150,000  men ;  Blucher,  the  Prussian  leader, 
was  approaching  wi&  130,000  from  Ffanklort;  Bernadotte,  with  100,000i 
converged  towards  the  Netherlands ;  and  the  English,  under  Wc^ng 
ton,  were  near  Bajonne.  The  confederates  oromed  the  Rhine  at  tiie 
beginning  of  the  year.  In  these  circumstances.  Napoleon  had  only  one 
chance  of  preserving  his  crown  and  mnpire.  In  January  1814,  confer- 
ences were  held  at  GhatBlon,  when  it  was  proposed  to  fiik  the  limits  oi 
France  as  they  were  in  1799 ;  but  to  tiiis  he  would  not  listen^  and  titers- 
lore  lost  all.  At  the  end  of  tiie  month  he  began  a  eampaign,  which  has 
always  been  regarded  as  ^e  most  striking  proof  of  his  eztraordinaxy 
ttilitary  genius.  The  body  of  the  French  nation,  exhaosted  by  thdr 
previous  sacrifices,  had  at  feoffdi  become  dissatisfied  with  the  headlong 
proceedings  of  their  ruler,  and  both  taxes  and  conscription  were  but  par* 
tially  coltected.  NevertMess,  with  a  force  vastly  inferior  in  number, 
he  kept  at  bay  the  various  hostile  armies  during  two  months,  gained 
severu  brilHant  successes,  and  electrified  all  Europe  by  tiie  rapidity  aiod 
skill  of  his  movements.  But  the  odds  were  too  ^at ;  and  while,  by  a 
bold  strdLC,  he  threw  himsdf  in  the  rear  of  the  invaders,  they  at  once 
marched  to  Paris,  and  on  the  30&  oi  March,  afrer  a  severe  contest,  took 
possession  of  the  line  of  defence  which  protected  that  city.  The  folloW'^' 
mgday  Paris  capitnlated ;  and  on  the  9d  of  April  the  senate  decreed  that 
**  Napoleon  Bonaparte  had  foil^ted  the  crown,  that  the  hereditary  right 
in  his  fkmily  was  abolished,  and  the  people  and  army  released  from 
their  oaths  of  fidelity.** 

On  the  6th  of  the  same  monlli,  Levis  XVIII.  was  sdiemnly  pro- 
claimed ;  while  the  deposed  enqieror,  finding  that  his  generals  would 
not  join  him  in  a  last  desperate  attack  on  Paris,  signed  at  rontaineUean, 
on  the  Uth,  an  act  of  unconditional  abdication,  and  shortly  after  set  oat 
for  his  new  principality  of  Elba,  where  he  was  to  enjoy  a  pension  of  six 
million  francs,  and  retain  the  imperial  title. 

Lcmis  XVIII.  made  his  pobUc  entry  into  Paris  on  the  3d  of  May, 
having  previously  given  his  assent  in  general  terms  to  a  constitotieBal 
charter  drawn  up  by  the  senate.  On  the  30th,  he  concluded  a  formal 
peace  with  the  allies,  by  which  the  continental  dominions  of  France 
were  restricted  to  what  they  had  been  in  1792;  bat  England  restored  all 
her  colonial  conquests,  except  the  West  India  islands  of  St.  JLucia  and 
Tobago,  and  the  isle  of  Masriina.  Franoe  ^os  obtained  much  better 
terms  l^an  could  have  been  expected,  after  the  intolerahle  evils  she  had 
so  long  iafiicted  upon  Europe;  and  indeed,  throughout  all  the  arrange* 
ments,  every  care  seems  to  nave  been  taken  by  the  conquerors  to  spars 
the  feelings  and  honour  of  the  nation.  On  the  4th  of  June,  the  kine  pre* 
sented  to  the  legislature  a  constitutional  charter,  on  the  basis  of  that 
formeriy  drawn  up  by  the  senate,  which  was  unanimously  accepted,  and 
became  the  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom^    Notwithstandiaf  lld% 


soon  gave  me  to  a  au^icion,  which  seems,  however,  to  have  been  with- 
out foundation,  that  the  court  nourished  the  design  of  reverting  to  the 
despotic  principles  of  the  old  monarchy.  The  faction  of  Bonaparte,  still 
strong,  and  embracing  the  great  mass  of  the  soldierjr,  besides  the  iaa* 
mense  number  of  veterans  recently  r^eased  from  foreign  prisons,  loudly 
fomented  the  discontent;  and  at  length  a  wide-spread  conspiracy  was 
organized  for  the  recall  of  their  bani^ed  leader.  He,  on  his  part,  gladly 
responding  to  the  invitation,  left  Elba  towards  the  end  of  February  1815, 
ana  on  the  1st  March  landed  at  the  small  town  of  Caxmes,  with  about 
1000  men  of  his  old  guards.  Advancing  to  Grenoble,  he  was  there  joined 
by  Colonel  Labedoydre  and  the  7th  regiment  of  the  line;  soon  softer, 
iMarsbal  Ney,  who  had  been  sent  to  stop  his  progress,  went  over  to  him ; 
and  by  the  time  he  reached  Fontainebleau,  nearly  the  whole  military 
force  was  once  more  under  his  standard.  On  the  evening  of  the  20th 
March  he  re-entered  the  Tnileries,  Louis  XVIIL  having  left  the  capita' 
early  in  the  morning,  whence  he  fled  to  Ostend,  and  afterwards  to  Qbenl 
With  the  exception  of  Augereau,  Marmont,  Macdonald,  and  a  few  othmi 
nearly  all  the  officials,  civil  and  military,  readily  embraced  the  imperia^ 
cause,  and  Napoleon  once  more  seated  himself  on  the  tlirone,  by  one  of 
the  most  rapid  transitions  recorded  in  history. 

After  a  futile  attempt  to  negotiate  with  the  allies,  be  made  gigantic 
exertions  to  maintain  his  recovered  dignity  by  force  of  arms.  He 
endeavoured  also  to  strengthen  his  popularity,  by  engaging  to  govern 
as  a  constitutional  sovereign ;  but  as  his  chief  resource  lay  in  the  army, 
it  was  clear  that,  should  he  be  able  to  maintain  his  position,  matters 
would  soon  revert  to  their  former  condition.  The  allies,  on  their  side, 
having  declared  the  usurper  out  of  the  pale  of  national  law,  prepared 
,  actively  to  oppose  him ;  and  an  army  was  speedily  assembled  in  the 
Netherlands  under  Blucher  and  Wellington.  Bonaparte,  desirous  of 
fighting  them  before  their  forces  could  be  united,  hurried  across  th« 
frontier  at  the  head  of  about  125,000  select  tnx^s,  June  15.  On  the 
16th,  Blucher,  after  a  bold  resistance  at  liigny,  cetreated  toWavre, 
while  on  the  same  day  Marshal  Ney  attacked  the  English  at  Quatis 
Bras.*  Preparations  were  then  made  for  concentratbg  the  allied  foices 
at  Waterloo,  and  on  the  ever-memorable  18th  of  June,  Napoleon  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  a  soldier  whose  fame  only  yielded  to  his  own. 
This  great  battle  has  been  already  noticed  under  Gbbat  Britaim  ;  at 
the  close  of  the  day,  the  herd  of  Maien^,  abandoning  his  army,  escaped 
with  difficulty  to  Paris,  the  herald  of  his  own  discomfitttre.  liie  capital 
of  France  was  once  more  occupied  by  foreign  troops;  Bonaparte  abdi- 
cated a  second  time ;  and  after  vainly  attemptii^  to  escape  to  America, 
surrendered  to  the  English,  and  was  sent  by  the  allies  to  the  island  of 
St.  Helena,  where  he  died  on  the  5th  May  1821. 

The  eloquent  Channing  thus  writes  concerning  this  remarkable  man ;  and 
his  opinioHt  as  being  a  native  ^  a  ceaatry  thai  never  was  engaged  in  war  with 
France,  may  be  considered  an  impartial  one : — **  Bonaparte  was  brought  up  in 
a  military  school ;  his  first  politicai  association  was  with  the  Jacobins ;  his  first 
command  he  secured  by  turning  his  arms  on  the  people.  His  campaigns  in 
Italy  compel  us  to  bestow  the  admiration  due  to  a  superior  power*    But  mili- 

*Tlit  Dafee  ef  AruiMwiek,  soil  ofMbi  Wlio  Aad  ^oaunandsd  tlie  Prawians  at  tlM  ontwC 
of  tj^  Bey«lot#Qa.  wSftlOlled  M|]|||isMltli* 


.  Bot  widely  diSenag  from  Ibat  of  «  crest  meclwQiciaii,  wfaoae  buvneas  it  is  to 
'  frame  new  combiaations  of  physical  forces,  to  adapt  them  to  new  circumstas- 
cea,  and  to  remove  new  obstructions. — ^Bonaparte's  intellect  was  distinguished 
by  rapidity  of  thought.  He  understood  war  as  a  science  ;  bot  his  mind  was  too 
bold  to  be  enslav^  by  the  technict  of  fais  jniofession.  His  unforeseen  and 
impalwMn  awaultB  a«t<NMabed  and  patalysed  his  enemies,  and  breathed  into  Ua 


own  soldiers  the  enthusiaam  of  nider  ans.  The  signal  success  of  his  new 
mode  of  war&re  had  no  small  agency  in  bxing  his  character,  and  detenBUoing 
for  a  period  the  fate  of  empires.  To  astonish  as  well  as  to  sway  by  his  enor- 
'gies,  became  the  great  aim  of  his  life.  Power  was  his  supreme  object, — a 
power  to  be  gazed  at  as  well  as  felt.  In  peace  he  delighted  to  hurry  rhfoofili 
nis  doininions ;  to  project  in  an  instant  works  that  a  life  could  not  acGompliu, 
.and  to  leave  behind  the  unpnMsien  of  a  superhuman  energy.  His  InBtary 
shows  a  spirit  of  self-exaggeration  unrivalled  m  enlightened  ages.  He  had  bo 
8;ympathie8  with  his  race,  and  this  was  (he  chief  soarce  of  his  crimes.  Trea- 
ties only  bound  his  enemies :  no  nation  had  any  rights  but  his  own  France. 
His  original  propensities,  released  from  restraint  ana  pampered  by  indulgence, 
grew  up  into  a  spirit  of  despotism  as  stem  and  absolute  as  ever  usurx:^  the 
Bumaa  heart.  Beyond  the  camp  he  showed  no  talent  superior  to  that  of  other 
eminent  men.  With  regard  to  the  acruples  expressed  as  to  the  ri^ht  of  bani- 
ishing  him  to  St.  Helena,  there  are  great  solemn  rights  of  nature  which  precede 
laws,  and  on  which  law  is  founded ;  there  are  awTul  periods  in  the  history  of 
bur  race,  which  do  not  belong  to  its  ordinary  state,  and  which  are  not  to  be 
judged  by  ordinary  rules.  Such  was  that  when  Bonaparte,  by  the  infraction 
'of  solemn  engagements,  .had  thrown  himself  into  France  ana  convulsed  all 
'£afbpe ;  and  they  vn  wrong  who  confound  this  with  the  ordinary  events  of 
Juatory,  and  aee  in  NapoLson  an  ordinary  foe  to  the  peace  and  independence  of 
nations.  Our  sympathies  are  not  for  the  inconveniences  and  privations  whieh 
lie  endured  at  St.  HeleBSf  but  lor  the  other  and  more  terrible  sufferings  of 
Vhich  he  was  the  cause.  We  have  no  tears  to  spare  for  a  fallen  greatneas, 
founded  on  crime  and  reared  by  force  and  perfidy  .*' 

Louis  XYIIL  01108  more  returned  to  his  capital  on  the  8th  of  Jaly  ; 
ttad  on  the  30th  of  November  a  second  treaty  of  Paris  was  condudedt 
nearly  oa  the  basis  of  that  contracted  a  year  before,  bat  with  soma 
renunptions  of  territory  by  the  allies  on  the  boundaries  of  the  Nether* 
Jands,  Germany,  and  oaroy.  The  French  frontiers  were  to  be  occupied 
during  three  years  hymn  alued  foree  of  150,000  men,  and  700  millitns  of 
francs  were  to  be  paid  as  an  ind^nlulication  for  the  last  contest.  The 
monnaents  of  art,  whi(^  aoeoesmve  armies  bad  torn  from  all  parts  of 
Kmrope,  were  now  lestond-;  md  the  bridec  of  Jena  in  Paris,  whea 
alroady  nndeiinined  by  the  Mirafpfed  Prasslans,  was  only  saved  irom 
deatiiietian  by  the  initerferenoo  of  Wellington,  Lonis  X  VlII.,  in  teoB' 
lending  the  throne,  oonAmd  upon  his  subjects  the  most  valuable  of 
piftBr-*4i  froe  oonsiitation.  As  embodied  in  the  Charter,  it  had  mncli 
Ui  ooBBiftoii  with  its  English  original — a  king  with  plenary  execntiTo 
pomet^  and  who  was  <he  souroe  of  legislation;  fesponsible  ministers; 
a  chamber  of  peers ;  and  a  houise  of  refttesentatiTes  or  deputies. 

SPAIHr. 

The  goTomment  of  Spain  oontinned  till  the  close  of  1807  to  be 
administered  by  the  contemptible  feyonrite  Godoy,  whose  folly  and 
ambition  made  him  a  passive  instrument  in  the  bands  of  Napoieoii.- 
'^  e  resources  of  the  countiy  lyeft  pl«#td  steoit^RtiielT  st  the  dS^ssil 

the  latter,  internal  improvement  wis  nsgleetedi  ssd  tfas  " 


^\ 


contest  ^hfenglattd  tN%!ft'tM«r^e^off«By'1ifeif«5fed,tifaiflhii8rte^  the 
foreign  and  colonial  trade,  and  i^bsed  the  tiavt  to  isigprial  reverses,—- 
€ie  severe  blow  at  Trafalgar,  in  1805,  being  one  froin  Which  her  marine 
Itas  never  recovered.  In  1807,  a  secret  treaty  for  the  partition  of  Por- 
togal  was  concluded  between  France  and  Spain  at  Fontainehleao,  by 
Whidi,  among  other  stipulations,  tiie  provinces  of  Alentejo  and  Algarve 
were  to  be  erected  into  a  principality  tor  €ie  fevourite,  in  return  for  aid 
to  the  French  invasion  of  that  country.  But  no  sooner  had  the  army 
tinder  Junot  established  itself  in  Lisbon,  than  the  emperor  refused  to 
ratify  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  and  immediately  began  to  foment  the 
dissensions  already  existing  in  the  royal  family.  Ferdinand,  prince  of 
Astnrias,  had  refused  to  marry  a  relative  of  Godoy's,  and  addressed  a 
'letter  to  his  ^liier,  King  Charles,  exposing  the  abuses  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  requesting  to  be  allowed  to  share  in  it.  The  favourite  im- 
inediately  took  advantage  of  this  circumstance  to  persuade  the  king  that 
his  son  had  formed  a  conspiracy  against  his  life ;  and  on  the  29th  Octo- 
ber, the  latter  was  apprehended  on  this  charge,  and  kept  a  close  prisoner. 
But  the  nation  at  large  were  not  so  easify  deceived,  and  the  junta  eon- 
Tened  for  his  trial  unanimously  acquitted  him.    Meanwhile,  the  French 

•  liad  been  allowed  to  place  garrisotis  in  several  of  the  principal  fortresses 
of  the  kingdom,  and  a  strong  division  entered  Madrid  under  Murat, 
^thout  experiencing  any  opposition  from  the  king  or  the  minister.   But 

'  the  people  of  that  city,  driven  to  desperation,  flocked  to  Aranjuez,  where 
the  court  then  resided,  and  burned  the  palace  of  the  obnoxious  func- 
tionarv ;  while  the  king  ^himself,  terrified  at  the  j^osidon  in  which  he 
had  allowed  the  country  to  be  placed,  publicly  abdicated  in  favour  of 
Ferdinand,  March  20,  1808. 

This  latter  arrangement,  howevfer,  by  no  means  suited  the  views  of 

'  the  French  emperor.  The  country  being  now  virtually  in  his  hands,  he 
prevailed  on  the  new  sovereign  to  meet  him  at  Bayonne,  15th  April ; 
Where  he  immediately  threw  off  all  disguise,  treated  the  young  king  ds 

"  a  prisoner,  and  insisted  upon  a  formal  cession  of  the  Spanish  crown. 
Cnarles  IV.;  his  queen,  and  Godoy,  shortly  aftffr  arrived  ;  and  Charles, 

'  "Who  declared  that  his  abdication  had  been  extorted  by  popular  violence, 
"was  easily  induced  to  make  the  required  surrender  (May  5),  an  act  to 
which  Ferdinand  was  after  a  brief  space  compelled  to  accede.    In  the 

'IfpllOwingiTune,  Napoleon  nominated  his  brother  Joseph  sovereign  of 

''Spain,  at  a  •fiitfe  vrhen  the  spirit  of  the  tfation,  exasperated  by  the  insb- 

*  ience  of  the  Flrench  troops,  had  become  thoroughly  roused.    An  insur- 
^  ifectioh  in  the  capital,  on  the'^d  of  May,  was  the  signal  for  a  general 

rising  all  over  the  country;   Ferdinand  VIL  was  proclaimed  king; 

juntas  were  everywhere  established  to  act  against  tne  invaders ;  and 

though  the  usurper  Joseph  was  able,  by  the  aid  of  French  soldiers,  to 

enter  Madrid  on  the  20th  July,  his  power  never  extended  beyond  the 

outposts  of  the  aimies  by  which  he  was  maintained  in  his  position. 

1110  people,  though  nearly  undisciplined  and  rudely  armed,  performed 

\  prodigies  of  valour :  a  French  squadron  was  compelled  to  surrender  in 

'the  harbour  of  Cadiz ;  Dupont  was  forced  to  capitulate  with  14,000  men 

"at  Baylen;  and  the  citizens  of  Saragossa,  after  sustaining  a  siege  of 

'  8i:^-three  days,  drove  the  troops  of  the  new  king  from  the  walls,  while 

'  in  a  second  siege,  hi  1809,  the  city  was  only  reduced  after  immense 

biMiitod. 
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Aided  hj  Bihaiiiy  tbe  peopla  oontinned  to  matntaiii  Hie  contest  till 

1813,  when  the  triumph  of  WeltiDgton  at  Vittoria  finally  freed  the  Pe- 
ninsula from  its  invaders.  In  that  year  Ferdinand  YII.  was  set  at 
liberty  by  Napoleon,  and  immediately  returned  to  his  dominions,  whefB 
he  was  received  with  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  joy.  The  expecta- 
tions which  had  previously  been  formed  of  his  character,  however,  weie 
soon  disappointed.  A  meeting  of  the  cortes,  convoked  at  Cadiz  by  Uie 
central  junta  at  the  close  of  1810,  had  formed  a  liberal  coneititution  for 
the  country,  abolished  the  inqiiisition,  and  decreed  various  ecclesiastical 
reforms.  The  restored  monarch  refused  to  take  the  oath  to  observe  th|8 
new  constitution,  dissolved  the  cortes^  which  he  declared  to  have  be^ 
illegally  assembled,  and  resumed  the  powers  of  absolute  government. 
The  inquisidon  was  of  course  re-established,  and  the  liberty  of  the  pisfs 
abolished;  and  the  nation  became  once  more  subiected  to  the  sanie 
Yioious  system  of  administration  from  which  it  had  already  soffered  such 
manifold  evils, 

PORTUGAL. 

The  pacification  of  Amiens,  1803,  allowed  Portugal  to  resume  hW 
commercial  intercourse  with  England ;  but  on  the  breaking  out  of  hos- 
tllities  in  the  following  year,  Bonaparte  required,  through  his  ambassa- 
dor, that  the  ports  should  again  be  closed.  After  various  attempts  to 
elude  this  ruinous  demand,  the  prince-regent  was  compelled  to  purchase 
exemption  from  it  by  the  payment  of  JS40,000  sterling  monthly  to  Franoe 
during  the  continuance  or  the  contest.  Tlie  neutrality  thus  disgracefully 
obtained  was  permitted  to  exist  until  1807 ;  when  Bonaparte,  determined 
that  all  Europe  should  acquiesce  in  his  continental  system,  not  ovSj 
insisted  on  the  cessation  ot  the  trade  with  .Britain,  but  on  the  confisca- 
tion of  all  English  property  in  the  country.  To  this  demand  Prince 
John  could  not  be  brought  to  consent;  and  Napoleon,  declaring  the 
dynasty  of  Braganza  at  an  end,  sent  Junot  with  an  army  to  invade  tiis 
country.  A  British  fleet  in  the  Tagus  waa  provided  to  convey  the  royal 
family  to  Brazil ;  and  as  no  meaanres  whatever  had  be«ii  taken  for  tbe 
national  defence,  the  French  general  obtained  possession  of  Portugal 
without  difficulty,  treating  it  in  all  respects  as  a  conquered  province.    . 

This  state  of  afiairs  greatly  exasperated  the  people.  In  the  nOTtfaeiii 
provinces,  numerous  billies  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  national  ioda* 
pendence;  a  junta  was  established  at  Oporto  to  conduct  the  goyemmenl; 
and  on  the  21st  August  1808,  the  British  auxiliary  army  under  Sir  Ai^ 
thur  Wellesley  defeated  the  troops  of  Jimot,  and  prepared  the  way  fiv 
the  celebrated  convention  of  Cintra,  and  the  evacuation  of  the  cofuntiy 
by  the  invaders.  The  Portuguese  w^e  aflerwaids  greatly  diatingoiaiiad 
throughout  the  whole  of  thePeninsuhir  war. 

In  1810,  on  the  death  of  Maria  Isabella,  the  regent  was  called  to  te 
throne  as  John  YI.  ;  but  be  still  continued  to  reside  in  Brazil.  Hw 
peace  of  Paris,  in  1814,  gave  little  satisfaction  to  the  Portuguese,  who 
were  obliged  to  restore  some  portion  of  French  Guiana,  which  they  had 
conquered  during  the  war,  while  several  harassing  disputes  with  Spain 
also  arose.  The  king,  afler  an  absence  of  nearly  fourteen  vears,  returned 
to  his  native  country  in  1831,  having  previously  to  bis  landing  confirmed 
a  constitution  demanded  by  the  people.  t 
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ITALY. 


^  NAPLES.-^The  kingdom  of  Naples  did  not  escape  the  contagion  of  the 
French  revolution.  After  an  inefiectual  endeavour  to  oppose  the  pro- 
gress of  the  invading  armies,  the  king  was  compelled  to  make  peace 
with  Napoleon  in  1796,  and  close  his  ports  against  the  enemies  of 
France.  A  popular  insurrection,  1799,  enoed  in  the  temporary  establish- 
ment  of  the  Parihenopean  Republic  i  but  it  was  soon  after  replaced  by 
the  old  government.  Ferdinand  IV.  joined  in  the  coalition  of  1800 
^gainst  France ;  but  his  aid  was  of  little  value,  and  his  continental  terri- 
tories were  speedily  occupied  by  hostile  armies.  In  1805,  when  these 
-were  withdrawn  to  operate  against  Austria,  a  combined  Russian  and 
'  British  force  landed  at  Naples,  but  speedily  retired ;  a  circumstance 
t^hich  Napoleon  made  the  pretext  for  sending  a  new  armv  into  the  coun- 
try, and  conferring  the  crown  on  his  brother  Joseph,  March  1806.  It 
Vf^A  in  Calabria  that  the  revived  system  of  attacking  in  column,  so  ad- 
mirably snited  for  raw  levies,  and  which  had  hitherto  led  to  victory,  was 
found  unavailing  against  a  line  of  British  soldiers,  Sir  J.  Stuart  with  a 
small  force  defeating  Regnier  at  M aida,  4th  July.  On  the  transference 
of  Joseph  Bonaparte  to  Spain,  Murat  became  king  of  Naples,  1808,  all 
whose  attempts  to  reduce  Sicily  were  frustrated  by  General  Stuart  and 
Admiral  Martin.  In  1812,  Lord  W.  Bentinck  was  instrumental  in  form- 
ing a  new  and  liberal  constitution  for  that  island.  Murat,  who  had  ne- 
Sotiated  both  with  the  allied  sovereigns  and  the  French  emperor  duri] 
le  hundred  days,  ultimately  sided  with  the  latter,  and  invaded  the  Pap 


territories,  threatening  also  Northern  Italy.  The  rout  at  Waterloo 
cided  his  fate :  exikd  from  his  throne,  he  perished  in  a  rash  descent  on 
Calabria,  1815;  Ferdinand  IV.  having  shortly  before  been  reinstated  in 
Ills  dominions. 

UppKb  Italy. — ^Dnring  the  eoDteeta  of  the  Republic  and  the  Empire^ 
this  portion  of  the  peninsula  became  the  theatre  of  great  events,  which, 
together  with  the  cnanges  undergone  by  its  various  states,  have  already 
Im^  incidentally  noticed  under  Frangc.  The  congress  of  Vienna, 
1015,  again  re-established  the  preponderance  of  Austria,  and  erected 
northern  Italy  into  the  f(dlowing  six  governments:  — 1.  The  kingdom 
of  Saidinia,  under  \ifsUa  Emmanuel,  who  regained  the  whole  of  hit 
continental  territories  except  Savoy,  together  with  the  dudiy  of  Genoa; 
Si.  The  Venetian  provinces,  with  Mantna  and  Mihtn,  were  erected  into 
Ike  kingdom  of  Lombaniy  and  Venice,  and  given  to  Austria ;  3.  The 
lioiise  of  Austro-Este  was  r^fikeed  in  the  severalty  of  Modena ;  4.  The 
•Ofvereisn  duchy  of  Parma  became  a  principality  for  the  ex-empresSf 
Mazia  Loaisa;  5.  The  Aichdnke  Ferdinand  m  Austria  was  reinstated  m 
grandduke  of  Tuscany ;  and,  6.  Lueea  beeame  a  sovereign  state  for  the 
«x-«ieen  of  Etruria.  Sardinia  was  afterwards  ineieased  by  the  addition 
ef  Savoy,  taken  from  France  at  the  second  peace  of  Parb. 

*  SwiTZcaLAND. — ^This  country  underwent  the  same  vicissitudes  as  its 
neighbours,  Italy  and  France.  At  last,  after  several  petty  revolutions, 
general  tranquillity  was  restored,  and  a  new  federal  compact  formed  at 
Zurich,  1815.  The  cantons  were  increased  from  nineteen  to  twenty-two 
bv  die  addition  of  Geneva,  Nenchatel,  and  Vallais,  all  recovered  from 
France* 


GEIIMANY. 

Francis  IL  socoeeded  to  tbe  doouiuons  of  Aiistiia  and  tbe  impwriiil 
title  at  the  period  of  the  first  war  of  the  revolution,  1792,  in  which  hm 
struggled  lonff,  and  at  last  successfully^  a£alnst  a  most  £Drmidahle 
enemy.  By  the  battle  of  Marengo,  1800,  and  of  Austerlitz,  1805,  Ger« 
many  was  twice  laid  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Napoleon.  The  mai^ 
result  of  the  latter  defeat  was  the  establishment  of  the  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine,  under  the  protectorate  of  the  French  ruler ;  and  as  this  e?eiil 
put  an  end  to  tbe  old  German  or  Boman  empire,  after  a  duration  of  a 
thousand  years,  Francis  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Austria  and 
King  of  Hungaij  and  Bohemia.  He  now  availed  himself  of  an  interval 
of  peace  to  repair  the  ravages  which  war  had  made  in  his  dominions, 
and  felt  bound  to  maintain  neutrality  in  Bonaparte^s  contest  with  Prusna, 
while  he  made  every  exertion  to  augment  his  own  financial  and  militai]^ 
resources.  The  French  monarch,  on  his  part,  effected  various  changes 
in  the  constitution  of  the  confederacy,  conferring  new  titles  on  several 
of  the  princes,  while  his  own  general,  Murat,  was  created  Grandduke  of 
Berg;  and  in  order  to  complete  the  humiliation  of  the  country,  varioo^ 
counts  and  princes  were  mediatized,  that  is,  deprived  of  all  unmediatQ 
government  in  their  respective  states,  and  their  sovereign  rights  giveo 
over  to  contiguous  princes. 

The  embarrassments  of  the  French  in  Spain  in  1809,  again  induced 
the  Austrian  government  to  make  an  effort  for  the  independence  of  Ger- 
many. The  war  which  then  took  place  differed  in  character  from  for- 
mer contests,  inasmuch  as  the  people  generally  took  part  against  th^ 
French,  who  were  annoyed  on  all  sides  byvigorous  and  enterprising 
corps  of  partisans  under  various  leaders.  The  Archduke  Chades  dev 
feated  Bonaparte  in  person  at  Aspern ;  and  though  fortune  again  changed 
•ides  at  Wagram,  the  Austrians  retired  in  good  order  to  Bohemia,  where 
sn  armistice  was  concluded,  followed  by  the  peace  of  Schdnbmnn. 
Shortly  after,  Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  emperor,  was  married  to 
^e  Emperor  of  France. 

By  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  1805,  tbe  mountainous  district  of  the  Tyro! 
had  been  ceded  to  Bavaria;  but  early  in  1809,  the  inhabitants  com- 
menced an  insurrection  tinder  a  native  chief  named  Hofer,  aided  by  thd 
Austrians.  A  murderous  conflict  was  sustained  against  the  Bavarian^ 
and  French  with  varying  success,  until  the  end  of  November,  its  ulti- 
mate issue  depending  on  the  greater  contest  decided  in  the  two  dreadful 
days  of  Wagram.  ITie  cruel  execution  of  Hofer  and  others  of  his 
beroic  associates,  after  an  amnesty  had  been  proclaimed,  added  another 
stain  to  the  reputation  of  Napoleon. 

•  AJter  the  battle  of  Waterioo,  the  testofation  of  the  Austrian  n^onarohy 
was  effeetsd  at  the  congress  of  Vienna  by  means  of  the  dissolved  kin^ 
ifim  oi  Italy,  of  the  reeoncjuered  Illyrian  provinces,  and  by  the  recoreiy 
of  tbe  cessions  formerly  made  ts  Bavaria. 

The  battle  of  Leipsic  and  th^  subsequent  disasteirs  of  the  Fratoh  in 
1813  dissolved  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine ;  and  the  oongxsss  oC 
Vienna,  after  indemnifying  Prussia  and  other  powers  at  the  eixpenas 
of  those  princes  who  had  most  easily  supported  the  invader,- by  aa  sol 
dated  9th  June  1815,  iiormsd  the  Gsnaan  Btates»  i^clodiag  portiotos  ol 
the  dominions  of  Austria^  Prussia,  and  the  Netherlands,  with  th^  Irsf 
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cities,  into  a  new  federal  relation  otlM  the  Germanie  League,  This  unioB, 
which  was  left  without  axiy  acknowledged  head,  has  in  view  the  preser- 
Tation  of  the  security  of  Germany,  and  the  independence  of  the  respeo- 
dre  states ;  the  members  of  the  confederation  have  equal  rights,  and 
meet  in  diet  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 

HOLLAND. 

From  1795  this  country  continued  in  a  state  of  hopeless  dependency 
on  France,  losing  her  commerce  and  colonies  in  constrained  hostilitie* 
with  Britain.  In  1806,  the  Baiavian  JRepublie  was  converted  into  tht 
kingdom  of  Bolland,  and  Louis  Bonaparte  placed  upon  the  throne. 
"Iliis  prince  was  of  an  amiable  character,  and  really  exerted  the  little 
power  reposed  in  him  for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects.  In  particular,  h$ 
leadily  connived  at  the  evasion  of  the  decrees  of  his  imperious  brother, 
prohibiting  intercourse  with  England ;  but  this  policy,  so  consonant  with 
the  true  interests  of  his  people,  soon  exposed  him  to  such  a  series  of 
reproaches  as  to  render  his  position  insupportable.  In  1810,  he  abdi- 
cated in  favour  of  his  eldest  son;  but  this  change  not  meeting  with  the 
approbation  of  the  head  of  the  &mily,  Holland  was  without  ceremony 
incorporated  with  France.  At  length  the  people,  whose  dreams  of 
liberty  had  been  fearfully  dispelled  by  the  painful  realities  of  despotism, 
in  the  shape  of  the  conscription  and  the  most  grinding  exactions,  rose 
against  the  oppressor ;  the  popular  cry,  '*  Up  with  the  house  of  Orange !" 
once  more  resounded  over  the  land ;  and  a  provisional  government  being 
formed  at  Amsterdam,  William  Frederick  of  Nassau  arrived  fronr 
England,  and  was  proclaimed  sovereign  of  the  United  Netherlands  in 
December  1813. 

In  October  1814,  a  treaty  of  peace  viras  concluded  with  Great  Britain* 
by  which  that  country  was  allowed  to  retain  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Demerara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice,  but  restored  Batavia,  the  Moluccas^ 
Surinam,  and  all  other  places  taken  from  Holland  during  the  war.  Tha 
aong^ss  of  Vienna,  by  an  act  dated  3l8t  May  1815,  reunited  the  ten 
provinces  of  the  Low  Countries,  formerly  subject  to  the  Dukes  of  Bur« 
gundy  (now  the  kingdom  of  Belgium),  under  the  authority  of  William 
f'rederick,  who  thereupon  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  the  United 
Netherlands.  The  government  was  declared  a  limited  hereditary 
monarchy,  with  a  representative  legislature. 

DENMARK. 

Danng  the  French  wars,  Demnark  twice  soflfered  from  the  anns  of 
Britain:  her  fleet  engaged  in  the  defenoe  of  Copenhagen  was  sunk, 
hnrnt,  ct  osptoied  by  I^lson,  1801 ;  and  mfler  the  bomMidment  of  tha 
eapitsil  by  an  armament  under  Admiral  Gambler  and  Lord  Cathcart,  all 
ker  ships  of  war  were  saixendered,  1807*  te  the  ftU  of  Nap<4eon,  sha 
was  oomselled  to  eede  Norway  to  Sweden,  in  exchange  for  Swedish 
Fomesama  and  the  Isle  of  Rn^en;  but  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  Jnna 
1815,  these  districts  were  tansfened  to  Prussia,  the  Damsh  kiqg 
iseeivinf  the  dn^y  of  Laoeabuig  aa  a  td^ng  compensation. 
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SWEDEN. 

Guatayus  lY.  attained  his  majority  in  1796 ;  bat  his  condnct  shofwing 
Hiat  he  laboured  under  mental  derangement,  he  was  d^>osed  in  1809, 
and  his  uncle,  Charlss  XIIL,  proclaimed  kin^.  The  aristocracy  took 
this  opportunity  to  efifect  seveiat  modifications  m  the  constitution,  tend- 
ing to  diminish  the  power  of  the  crown ;  the  general  outline  remaining 
as  settled  in  1772.  Charles  now  concluded  the  war  which  had  broken 
out  with  Ilussia  and  Denmark  in  the  preceding  year,  ceding  to  the  fbnnw 
power  the  whole  of  Finland,  with  East  Bothma  and  Aalac^ ;  an  arrange- 
^lent  which  stripped  the  countr^f  of  one-fourth  of  its  territory  and  one- 
third  of  its  inhabitants.  After  this  heavy  blow,  he  joined  the  continental 
system  of  Napoleon,  1810,  receiving  back,  as  a  reward  for  his  adherence^ 
ihe  district  of  Pomerania,  which  had  been  wrested  by  the  French  from 
his  predecessor.  In  the  same  year,  on  the  sudden  death  of  Prince 
,  Christian,  who  had  been  nominated  to  succeed  Charles,  the  diet 
elected  Bernadotte,  prince  of  Ponte-Corvo,  one  of  the  ablest  of  Bona- 

Sarte's  marshals,  as  successor  to  the  throne,  under  the  title  of  Charlea 
ohn» 

The  crown-prince  saw  too  clearly  the  real  interests  of  his  country  to 
allow  it  to  remain  long  in  the  state  of  subserviency  to  France  to  which 
it  had  been  brought ;  and  he  was  easily  induced  to  abandon  the  conti- 
nental system  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity.  In  1812,  the  Swedish 
ports  were  a^in  thrown  open  to  all  nations ;  and  early  in  1813,  he 
formed  an  alliance  with  England,  and  soon  after  openly  entered  the  field 
against  his  former  commander*  In  return  for  the  important  aid  thus 
forded  to  the  allies,  he  was  gratified  by  obtaining  the  valuable  territory 
of  Norway  at  the  peace  of  Kiel  with  Denmark  in  1814,  the  natives  being 
permitted  to  retain  their  own  constitution.  The  people,  who  were  mnca 
attached  to  their  Danish  rulers,  made  some  opposition  to  this  arrai^e* 
ment,  and  set  up  Prince  Christian  Frederick  of  Denmark  as  their  king; 
t>\xt  they  were  speedily  compelled  to  yield.  Bernadotte  attained  the 
^rown  of  the  united. kingdoms,  as  Charles  XIV.,  in  1818. 

PRUSSIA. 

Frederick  III.  succeeded  hb  father  in  1797,  prudently  announdii^ 
his  design  to  maintain  the  peace  with  France.  He  applied  his  attention 
to  the  re-establishment  of  the  finances,  by  introducing  a  wise  economy 
into  all  parts  of  the  administration, -hoping  thereby  in  a  few  years  to  pay 
the  debts  left  by  his  father,  and  even  part  of  those  of  Poland,  with  which 
he  had  been  charged  bjr  the  last  partition.  After  a  long  neutrality,  the 
country  was  rashly  hurried  into  a  war  wftli  Napoleon,  when  the  double 
defeat  at  Jena  and  Anerstadt,  1806,  placed  it  at  the  mercy  of  an  unspar- 
ing conqderor.  By  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  1867,  Prussia  lost  h^  her  terri- 
tories: Westphalia  was  given  to  Jerome  Bonaparte;  Wareaw,  erected 
Ihto  a  grand-duchy,  was  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  king  of 
Ssximj ;  Dantzic  was  declared  a  free  tothfi ;  and  the  other  lemaiiringr 
ports  were  closed  afafinst  the  commeree  of  England.  This  last  stipula- 
tion was  but  the  prdude  to  the  most  oppressite  pecuniary  exactions^  and 
every  species  of  insnU  and  degradatioii.  In  no  one  of  tfie  suhjngetad 
European  states  was  the  inaeteiioe  of  te  fVsaoh  doimnfttioQ  caaied 


t|^  m^pceater  Mgkt,  and  in  none  did  it  piodnoe  so  hitba  a  fteling  of  exa^ 

peraUon.  Accordingly,  in  the  beginmngr  of  1813,  the  whole  population 
rose  en  ma$H  at  the  call  of  their  sovereign,  resolving,  in  the  emphatie 
terms  used  at  the  time,  that  this  new  contest  should  end  either  **  in  aa 
honourable  peace  or  a  glorious  destruction.**  The  newly  armed  levies, 
or  landsturm,  as  they  were  called,  filled  with  patriotic  enthusiasm,  de- 
feated at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  30,000  French  under  Eugene  Beau- 
bamois,  at  Mdckem.  The  battles  of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen  led  to  aa 
armistice  on  the  4th  of  June,  durins  which  a  foul  attempt  was  made  by 
Arrighi,  a  countryman  of  Napoleon's,  to  cut  off  Lutzow's  free  corps  near 
Leipsic,  where  Kdruer,  the  patriotic  poet,  was  severely  wounded.  On 
the  resumption  of  hostilities,  August  17,  the  Prussian  arms  attained  a 
series  of  brilliant  successes.  Tlie  renowned  Blucher,  whom  his  soldiers 
afterwards  styled  Marshal  Ihrwardsj  defeated  Macdonald  on  the  Kata- 
bach,  and  drove  him  from  Silesia ;  Vandamme  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
^  army  annihilated  near  Culm;  and  Ney,  to  whom  the  crown  of  Pms- 
sia  had  been  promised,  was  totally  defeated  at  Dennevitz,  September  6, 
and  pursued  to  the  £lbe.  These  triumphs,  together  with  the  storming 
pf  General  Bertrand's  fortified  camp  by  Blucher,  October  3,  enabled  ^ 
allies  to  unite  before  Leipsic,  and  to  contend  for  three  days  against  tiie 
emperor  in  person  (16th,  18th,  and  19th  October)*  who  never  recovered 
from  the  terrible  blow  here  inflicted  on  him.  France  was  now  in  hot 
ium  condemned  to  be  trodden  down  by  invading  armies,  and  the  wax 
was  prosecuted  with  varying  but  hardly  doubtful  success.  Napoleon's 
forces  were  indeed  increased,  and  from  acting  on  an  internal  line,  weia 
^sily  concentrated  in  overwhelming  numbers  on  any  point.  The  valoiu^ 
of  Blucher,  however,  at  the  battle  of  Laon,  9th  March  1814,  decided  ths 
campaign,  and  Paris  was  soon  after  entered  by  the  allies.  Much  of  this 
success  must  be  attributed  to  the  patriotic  exertions  of  Baron  Stein«  ^ 
prime-minister  in  1808,  and  to  a  secret  patriotic  association  formed  at 
fhat  time,  called  the  Tkigendlfund  (or  bond  of  virtue),  which  led  to  th^ 
formation  of  voluntary  corps,  as  well  as  to  the  promise  of  political  insti- 
tutions in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

By  the  congr^s  of  Vienna,  1814,  Prussia  recovered  what  it  had 
resigned  at  iflsit,  and  in  exchange  for  sacrifices  in  Poland,  received 
half  of  Saxony,  and  a  considerable  accession  of  provinces  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine. 

RUSSIA. 

The  odious  tyranny  of  the  Emperor  Paol,  which  seemed  to  vem  oa 
iassaity,  became  at  Imgth  insupportable  to  his  sul^eets;  and  in  flarck 
1801,  he  met  the  late  ofmany  other  despotic  prinees,  being  murdered  ia 
hie  palace  by  a  band  of  conspuratore.  Alexammb  I«,  his  son  and  siw 
^ssor,  began  his  reign  by  various  judicious  and  patriotic  measoies ; 
mrhile,  by  agreeing  to  an  amicable  convention,  he  put  a  stop  to  the  im« 
pending  hostilities  with  Bngiand,  eonse^nsttt  on  his  pssdecessor's  sohsm* 
ef  aimol  neutrality.  The  peace  of  Amiens,  1803,  was  the  almost  imme- 
diate consequence;  but  the  young  monarch  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
tide  of  the  French  emperor,  and,  jmning  the  Anstrian  coalition  against 
hmtt  was  present  in  pswoa  at  the  great  defeat  of  Austerlite.  In  I8D69 
Ipe-Mideavonied  to  contiaue  the  war  in  alUaaoe  with  Prussia;  but  tht 
nfid  oiWtbrop?  <tf  ^bft  poveita|i4.tha  fievw  kipses  ^  JUs  mwn  trviopa 
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at  Eylan  and  Priedland,  led  to  an  armistice  in  Jone  1807,  dniiiiflr  whkA 
tfie  two  emperors  met  personally  on  a  raft  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
Niemen.  The  result  of  this  interview  was  an  apparently  warm  friends 
ship  between  Alexander  and  Napoleon,  and  the  celebrated  treaty  of 
Tilsit,  July  7,  by  which  the  former  joined  the  continental  system,  and 
soon  after  declared  war  against  England  and  Sweden,  the  latter  of  which 
(SOnntries  was  forced  to  cede,  in  1809,  all  Finland,  East  Bothnia,  and 
Aaland. 

Three  years  preTionsly  to  this  period,  an  alliance  between  Turkey 
and  France  had  been  used  as  a  pretext  for  declaring  war  with  the  former 
atate ;  bat  the  hostilities  were  languidly  conducted  till  1809,  when  ^ey 
were  resumed  with  fresh  vigour.  The  Russians  easily  passed  the  forti- 
fled  line  of  the  Danube ;  but  the  Turks,  being  strongly  encamped  at 
Shumla  in  Bulgaria,  were  assailed  without  success,  and  the  grand-vizier 
routed  one-half  of  the  invaders,  1810.  These  last  were  then  driven  bacl- 
across  the  Danube,  when  the  vizier,  having  imprudently  crossed  m 
pursuit^  was  surprised  and  defeated  by  Kutusoff,  he  himself  escaping* 
with  difficcdty.  Peace  was  soon  after  concluded  at  Bucharest,  throusit 
tile  mediation  of  England,  when  Tnikey  relinquished  all  claims  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Pru9i,  1812. 

Meanwhile,  the  effects  of  the  continental  system  had  become  cob* 
apicuous  in  the  ruin  of  the  national  commerce,  and  excited  a  universal 
feeling  of  discontent  throughout  Russia.  At  the  end  of  1811,  a  dispnt0 
arose  with  the  court  of  Paris  in  consequence  of  the  seizure  of  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg  by  Napoleon ;  and  it  speedily  became 
evident  that  a  rupture  was  impending.  Accordingly,  on  the  19th  Maieb 
1812,  having  previously  formed  an  alliance  with  Sweden,  Alexander 
declared  war  against  the  French  emperor,  who  on  his  part  announced 
Ms  intention  to  drive  back  the  Russian  monarchy  to  Asia.  The  tremen- 
douB  contest  that  followed,  so  important  for  the  independence  of  Europet 
has  already  been  detailed  under  France.  The  steady  valour  and  herole 
sacrifices  of  the  Russian  people  saved  their  country  and  preserved  the 
liberties  of  mankind;  and  an  unprincipled  and  insatiable  ambitioa 
Received  its  most  awful  lesson  amid  the  horrors  which  attended  the 
retreat  from  Moscow.  After  this  period  they  experienced  an  almost  un* 
interrupted  triumph,  till,  on  the  31st  March  1814,  their  victorious  troopa, 
in  conjunction  with  those  of  the  other  allies,  took  possession  of  the 
French  capital.  Their  sovereign  obtained  a  considerable  share  of  the 
fruits  of  these  signal  successes.  By  the  congress  of  Vienna,  in  18I5« 
Ibe  city  of  Warsaw,  with  a  large  adjacent  territory,  was  ereeted  into  the 
Mngdom  of  Poland,  and  annexed  to  hie  emrpire;  several  provhieee 
bordering  on  Persia  bad  previonsly  (1819)  been  ceded  to  liim  by  Ihe 
peaee  of  Goolistan ;  whilst  ihe  important  acquisition  of  Finland,  obtained 
&oia  Sweden  in  1809,  proved  a  source  of  great  benefit  and  secnriur  to 
his  northem  dominions.  The  remainder  of  his  reign  was  passed  ia 
itrioos  aaefal  measures  of  internal  improvemei]^ 

TURKEY. 

The  unprovoked  invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  Freneli,  and  their  eulwB* 
fnent  suceesses,  conmelled  Seltan  Selim  to  fcmi  a  defenfinve  alKane* 
«i&  Rnesia  and  Eagtand  in  iW6,  Bad  Uie  gieit  «acsrtie»i  €i  tke 


power,  at  Icaogth  raitoi^  4hat  importeot  proYinee  to  the  daBdnionB  of  ^^ 
Kffte*  Meanwhile,  the  introduction  ot  modem  tactics  into  the  anini^ 
ftQd  the  favour  shown  to  the  new  corps  disciplined  after  this  matn^Y 
^fhic}!  were  known  by  the  designation  of  the  ifizam  Djedity  had  excited' 
iim  deadly  hostility  of  the  janissaries*  who  foresaw  in  the  advancement 
of  this  body  a  presage  of  their  own  downfal.  In  the  midst  of  these  did^ 
contents,  the  intrigues  of  France  so  far  prevailed  in  the  Ottoman  conncils 
as  to  precipitate  a  war  with  their  late  allies,  England  and  Russia,  1806* 

f\o  latter  power  immediately  occupied  the  provinces  of  Moldavia  and 
allachia;  while  an  English  fleet,  under  Admiral  Duckwonh,  passed 
i  Dardanelles  and  approached  the  capital,  but  was  speedily  compelled 
to-  retreat.  A  strong  force  being  now  sent  under  the  vizier  to  the  Rus-' 
aian  firontieis,  the  janissaries  sei^  the  opportunity  to  give  vent  to  their 
long-ch^shed  resentment,  and  with  loud  cries  demanded  the  deposition^ 
oi  Sve  sultan*  Mustapha  IV.,  his  nephew,  was  accordingly  raised,  to 
ike  throne,  the  whole  authority,  at  the  same  dme,  passing  into  the  hands 
of-  tb^  leaders  of  the  insunection,  who  conducted  themselves  with  the 
ujtmost  insolence.  This  state  of  things,  however,  was  speedily  put  di' 
«^  to  by  Bairactar,  pasha  of  Rustchuk,  who  hastened  to  the  capital  at^ 
the  head  of  40,000  Albanians ;  and  thoush  too  late  to  prevent  the  assask' 
fldnation  oi  his  former  master  Selim,  whom  he  desir^  to  reinstate,  h^' 
Bulled  the  usurper  from  the  throne,  to  which  he  immediately  elevate4' 
1|f  AHMOUD  II.  JSy  wa]r  of  avenging  the  death  of  the  late  sultan,  the 
usual  barbarous  executions,  or  rather  massacres,  now  took  place ;  but 
the  janissaries  still  retained  so  much  influence  as  to  procure,  some  time 
alier,  the  death  of  Bairactar  himself.  In  1812,  the  war  with  Russia  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  peace  of  Bucharest;  and  the  sultan,  now  ^t 
$^rty  to  devote  himself  to  the  internal  aflairs  of  his  empire,  began  to 
display  those  qualities  of  energy,  courage,  and  political  talent,  whid^ 
narked  him  as  one  of  the  ablest  potentates  of  his  time.  He  resolutely 
j^pared  to  reduce  his  rebellious  viceroys  in  the  provinces,  abolished 
iiie  hereditary  pashaliks,  and  at  length  entirely  suppressed  the  insolen^ 
janissaries,  who  had  so  long  held  tixe  capital  in  thraldom.  The  redlio- 
tion  of  the  Wahabees  in  Arabia  was  intrusted  to  Mehemet  Ali,  viceroi 
of  E^pt,  who  had  some  time  before  made  himself  absolute  niaster  of 
^at  important  province  by  a  barbarous  massacre  of  the  Mameluke^; 
sad,  after  two  years  of  dangerous  warfare,  his  son  Ibrahim  entirely  suB^ 
4iied  the  enthusiastic  sectarians,  and  took  their  chief  prisoner.  In  1820| 
a  struggle  arose  in  the  Morea,  which,  after  ten  years  of  warfare,  terminated 
in  the  independenoe  of  Qreece^-^in  the  first  instance  as  a  republic  under 
tW  presidepey  of  Count  Capodistria,  and  eventually,  in  1833,  as  a 
lisiited  moeaiehy  under  Prince  Otho  of  Bavaria. 

BRITISH  INDIA. 

The  progress  of  the  British  power  in  Hindostan  during  the  preceding 
century,  so  marvellous  in  every  point  of  view,  is  particularly  striking 
ffom  the  fact  that  it  took  place  a^inst  the  direct  wishes  of  the  goyernr 
ment  at  home ;  and  that  almost  every  successive  war  and  negotiation 
tBomimted,  as  it  s^ei^ed  inevitably,  in  that  very  extension  of  territorf 
"ip^nch  bad  been  so  anauooslj  deprecated.  Hardly,  therefore,  had  tfaS 
•  of  .IMjeen^  b^  the.  P.^m>aajr  fr^m  a  pawerCu][  ex^^js  ^ 
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pronused  an  opportunity  of  peacefully  pursuing  those  commeiml  objects, 
which  were  always  deemed  paramount  in  importance,  ere  another  career 
of  conauest  was  opened  up.  This  event  arose  from  the  jealousy  of  ^mt 
late  allies,  the  Mahrattas,  now  the  most  formidable  native  power  m. 
Hindostan,  both  on  account  of  the  jpersonal  qualities  of  the  chie&  who 
ruled  the  confederacy,  and  from  having  French  officers  employed  in  their 
armies.  Scindia,  one  of  these  prinees,  had  pushed  his  conquests  so 
successfully  in  the  north,  as  to  obtain  possession  of  the  provinces  of 
Delhi  and  Agra ;  and  eventually,  by  the  reduction  of  the  city  of  the 
fomer  name  in  1788,  the  person  of  the  Mogul  himself  fell  into  hi» 
hands,  the  conquered  territories  being  placed  under  the  govemznent  of 
General  Perron,  a  French  officer  in  his  service.  The  powerful  chief, 
having  taken  offence  at  a  treaty  formed  by  the  British  with  the  Peishwa 
of  Poonah,  declared  war  against  them  in  1803,  in  .which  he  was  joined 
by  the  Rajah  of  Berar.  General  Lake  immediately  took  the  field  in  the 
north,  where  he  was  opposed  by  Perron ;  but  having  soon  after  captured 
the  important  fort  of  Allighur,  he  succeeded  in  inducing  that  officer  to 
quit  the  service  of  Scindia,  rapidly  overran  the  northern  provinces,  and 
took  possession  of  Delhi  and  of  the  person  of  the  Mogul.  In  the  south* 
where  the  operations  were  conducted  by  Major-general  Wellesley  (after- 
wards Duke  of  Wellington),  the  success  was  if  possible  still  more 
decisive.  At  the  great  battle  of  Assaye,  fought  on  the  23d  September, 
with  a  force  of  6000  men,  he  totally  defeated  60,000  und^  Scindia  and 
the  rajah  in  person,  gaining  one  of  the  most  complete  victories  recorded 
even  m  the  annals  of  Indian  warfare.  A  peace  was  the  immediate  con- 
sequence,  by  which  the  victors  obtained  extensive  territories  in  central 
Hindostan,  including  Delhi  and  Agra,  with  the  custody  of  the  Mogul 
emperor,  who  henceforth  subsisted  on  a  British  pension  till  his  death  m 
1807. 

This  treaty  was  scarcely  concluded,  ere  a  new  contest  broke  out  with 
Qolkar,^nother  powerfcQ  Mahratta  sovereign,  1804.  He  made  a  rapid 
incursion  into  the  Doab,  and  attempted  to  seize  Delhi  by  stratagem,  bnt 
was  gallantly  repulsed;  his  infantry  were  defeated  by  Major-general 
Fraser  at  Dieg,  while  Lord  Lake,  having  pursued  the  cavalry  to  Far* 
mckabad,  took  them  by  surprise,  and  routed  them  with  great  slaughter. 
His  territories  were  now  speedily  occupied  by  the  British  troops ;  but  iit 
1805,  in  consequence  of  a  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  victors, 
and  the  removal  of  Lord  Wellesley  from  the  post  of  governor-general, 
nearly  the  whole  were  restored  to  him. 

The  pacific  policy  of  Sir  George  Barlow  and  Lord  Minio,  the  latter 
•f  whom  devoted  himself  chi^y  to  the  conquest  of  the  French  posse*- 
sions  in  the  eastern  seas,  began  to  produce  its  invarinble  effects  upon  the 
native  chiefs,  who  increased  in  insolence  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
supineness  of  the  British.  Acoordinrly,  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  who 
arrived  as  governor-general  in  1813,  felt  the  neoessily  for  a  display  of 
vigour  in  order  to  repress  their  encroachments.  His  first  operations 
were  directed  against  the  Gorkhas,  a  wariike  people  who  had  established 
^emselves  in  the  alpine  regions  of  the  Himmalefas,  whenoe  they  weve 
oontinually  making  encroachments  on  the  Company's  frontier;  and  in 
two  active  campaigns  their  territory  was  entirely  subdued,  and  a  laim 
mountain-tract  permanently  retained,  1816*  The  depiedations  <^  the 
Pfndarees,  an  association  of  fireabootttrs,  who  were  se<»etly  aided  by  the 
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Jitlintta  eldefs,  were  next  paniehed  by  eereral  enceeieiTe  defeats,  and 
the  utter  dispersion  of  their  nordes.  The  Peishwa  of  Poonah,  Holkar» 
and  the  Rajah  of  Nagpore;  having  taken  part  in  this  contest,  were  all 
finally  subdued,  and  their  territories  occupied ;  so  that  in  1818,  the  power 
of  the  British  was  extended  orer  the  entire  peninsula,  leaving  onl^ 
some  small  states,  too  weak  even  if  hostile  to  make  any  formidable 
resistance* 

HindostaQ,  or  India  within  the  Ganges,  contains  1,280,000  aauare  miles,  with 
a  population  of  134  millions;  ihp  immediate  territories  ol  the  Companr 
amounting  to  512,900  square  miles,  with  about  eighty-five  miUions  of  inhabi- 
tants. This  numerous  people,  besides  varioaB  national  disdnctions,  is  divided 
into  two  great  reli£[iou8  classes,  Mohammedans  and  Ifindooe,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  to  seven.  The  supreme  deity  of  the  Hindoos  is  the  ineffable  Brahni« 
who  is  worshipped  in  the  triple  Uana  of  Brahma,  V i^u,  and  Siva ;  the  two 
last  being  believed  to  have  undergone  a  number  oiavatan  or  incarnations,  and 
each  successive  avatar  fumishinff  a  new  object  of  religious  homage.  Boodh  or 
Buddha  is  the  ninth  avatar,  but  ne  is  worshipped  in  a  different  manner  from 
Brahma.  Besides  these  deities,  every  object  m  nature  has  its  presiding  divinity, 
and  nothinff  is  believed  to  take  place  without  the  intervention  of  some  superior 
power.  The  direct  objects  of  Buddhist  worship  are  a  sort  of  heroes  or  demt* 
gods—men  of  saintly  life,  who  have  been  translated  to  a  state  of  supreme  bliss. 

The  people  are  divided  into  four  autes  or  tribes :  the  Brahmins,  teachera  and 
ministers  of  religion ;  Khetries,  magistrates  or  warriors;  Bice,  merchants  and 
husbandmen ;  and  Soodras,  artisans  and  servants  of  every  class.  There  is  also 
a  race  of  Pariahs,  outcasts  from  their  original  rank,  and  who  are  in  the  lowest 
■tate  of  degradation. 

The  government  of  British  Hindostan  is  very  peculiar,  being  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  East  India  Company  and  the  ministers  in  England.  Twenty-four 
directors  manage  all  the  Indian  correspondence  and  confer  all  the  patronage; 
the  former  beine,  however,  subject  to  the  Board  of  Control,  nominated  by  the 
flovereien,  and  the  latter  reciuirine  the  royal  approbation  of  the  selected  govern- 
ors ana  commanders-in-chief.  Each  of  the  three  presidencies  has  a  governor 
and  council,  the  governor-general  residing  in  Calcutta.  All  the  officers,  crril 
and  military,  except  in  the  lower  ranks,  are  Europeans,  who  go  out  in  early 
jrouth,  and  are  frequently  appointed  to  the  most  important  charges,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  merit,  while  others  of  the  same  age  at  home  have  scarcely  left  the 
school  or  university.  The  united  army  amounts  to  upwards  of  200,000  men, 
partly  Europeans,  and  partly  natives  caUed  senoys,  under  British  officers.  The 
laws  are  Alohammedan,  varying  in  each  locality ;  but  the  English  system  of 
'  jurisprudence  is  estabtished  in  certain  districts.  The  revenues  are  estimated 
at  fourteen  millions  sterling. 

UNITED  STATES. 

During  the  scenes  of  violence  and  bloodshed  which  desolated  Europe 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  United  States,  remote  from  the 
aeenes  of  warfare,  and  snided  by  the  cautious  policy  of  their  rulersy 
pieserved  a  strict  neutriQity,  and  continued  to  advance  steadily  in  the 
career  of  commercial  and  agricultural  prosperity.  With  the  exception 
of  several  unimportant  civic  disputes  and  contests  between  the  two 
great  national  parties  known  as  rwubHeatu  and  federaliits,  which  were 
carried  on,  however,  with  considerable  warmth,  no  event  occurred  to 
^sturb  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  republic.  In  1801,  Mr.  Adama 
was  succeeded  in  the  office  of  president  by  Mr.  Thomas  Jefferson,  cele- 
fatated  as  the  autJior  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  and  in  1803, 
this  statesman  concluded  a  treaty  with  France,  by  which  the  immenso 
[  territory  of  Lonisiana  was  ceded  to  the  lepublic  for  a  payment  of  fifteen 


Jnlflions  of  dollars.  Yh'e  number  of  states  was  also  Increase'^ libiii''^ 
Ve^teen  to  tirenty-fo^r,  by  the  elevation  of  various  western  territories  to 
that  rank ;  and  by  a  census  taken  about  this  time,  it  was  found  that  the 
{population  had  increased  to  five  and  a  half  millions,  or  tiearly  dotAle 
what  It  was  at  the  period  of  the  revolt  from  England,  while  the  exports, 
imports,  and  revenne  presented  a  stHl  more  g^ratifying  result.  In  1803, 
a  naval  expedition  was  fitted  out  against  the  piratic^  state  of  Tripoli, 
which  had  gready  annoyed  the  American  commeice  in  tiie  Mediterra- 
iMmn;  ahd  alter  seYeral  vigorous  operations,-  the  bashaw  was  compeUed 
to  sign  a  favourable  peace. 

Unfortunately  for  both  nations,  diuses  of  difference  with  Great  Britain 
now  began  to  arise.  That  country  claimed  a  right  of  searching  the 
vessels  of  neutral  powers,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  they 
'w«re  not  employed  in  carrying  military  stores  for  the  assistance  of  hear 
enemies ;  and  she  also  subjected  American  ships  to  a  rigorous  scrutiny, 
in  order  to  recover  British  seamen  liable  to  impressment.  These  claims, 
and  the  abuses  to  which  they  almost  inevitaoly  gave  rise,  were  very 
unwillingly  acquiesced  in  by  the  republicans ;  and  their  feelings  of  ex- 
asperation were  excited  to  the  highest  pitch,  when  the  decrees  of  Napo- 
l«i^  and  the  British  orders  in  council  viitaally  put  an  end  to  their 
^commerce  both  with  England  and  the  eonthient  of  jSorope.  At  lengdt, 
'in  1909,  Mr.  Madison  being  president,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  federal 

S)vemment,  prohibiting  all  intercourse  as  Well  with  France  as  witk 
ritain  for  one  year,  or  until  either  country  should  recall  her  edicts. 
This  measure  produced  the  desired  effect  with  France  before  the  close 

'ef  1810,  but  England  still  adhered  to  her  orders  in  council ;  and  finally, 
after  variods  unsatisfactory  negotiations,  and  some  hostile  encountefs 
between  ships  of  the  two  countries,  war  was  declared  against  Great 

.Britain  in  June  1813.  Brigadier  Hull  was  immediately  despatched  with 
mk  army  to  invade  Canada ;  but  he  was  repulsed,  pursued,  and  compelled 

-to  aorr^ef  his  whole  force  to  Major-general  Brock  at  Fort  Detroit.    A 

'^iiddtod  expedition  for  the  same  purpose  met  with  no  better  fortune ;  bat 
at  sea  the  Americans  were  ^nerally  triumphant.  In  consequence  of  the 
superiority  of  their  frigates  m  number  of  men  and  weight  of  metal,  th^ 
S.ttcceedea,  when  singly  opposed  to  British  vessels  of  the  same  class,  m 
effecting  several  captures ;  while  their  opponents  could  only  boast  oQe 
instance  of  naval  victory,  which  was  gained  afler  a  sanguinary  encounter 
between  the  ships  Shannon  and  Chetopeake«    The  following  year  was 

.  chiefiy  spent  in  condSicts  on  the  Lakes  and  their  vicinity,  the  preponder- 
ance of  success  beiuff  there  also  in  favour  of  tiie  republicans ;  but  in 
,1814,  a  detachment  of  British  troops  was  sent  to  America  under  Major- 

*  general  Ross,  who,  co-operatii^  with  Admiral  Cockburh,  took  fhe  city 
of  Washington  and  destroyed  its  public  buildings.    At  the  close  of  t'he 

'  season,  however,  another  army  ol  nearly  14,000  men,  under  Sir  Edward 
Packenham,  which  made  an  attack  on  &e  city  of  New  Orleans,  was  re- 

.  pulsed  with  great  loss  by  an  inferior  force  under  General  Jackson.    'A 
few  days  previous  to  this  event,  a  treaty  had  been  concluded  at  Ghent 
between  the  two  powers,  December  24,  which,  though  It  left  the  matters 
in  dispute  undecided,  was  highly  desirable  for  both  parties. 
..    In  1817,  Mr.  Madison  was  succeeded  as  presiaeht  byMr.  Raines 

,  Monroe,  ;who  shordy  afler  obtained  the  cession  of  I^aist  and  West  Florida 
from  the  Spanish  government;  which  important  districts  were  formaOy 
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iUfi  tEe  Ureat  L^es  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  from  the  AtiSmtic  to 
the  Pacific;  their  process  in  wealth  and  population  continued  to  be  yeiy 
great,  while  their  commerce  spread  over  every  sea. 

BRAZIL. 

'When  the  French  invaded  Portugal  in  1807,  the  royal  family  of  Bra- 

SUDza  removed,  under  British  protection,  to  their  transatlantic  capital^ 
10  Janeiro,  where  they  remained  until  1821,  at  which  period  John  the 
Sixth  was  recalled  to  Europe  by  the  cortes.  During  his  residence  in 
Brazil,  that  prince  raised  the  colony  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom ;  while 
the  ports  were  thrown  open  to  all  nations,  and  other  efforts  made  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  country.  It  soon  became  evident  that  a  terri- 
tory larger  in  extent  than  Russia  in  Europe,  and  fkr  more  richly  endowed, 
by  nature,  could  not  long  remain  in  dependence  on  so  feeble  a  power  at 
Portugal,  after  the  departure  of  the  sovereign.  John  had  left  bdiind 
him  ius  eldest  son,  Don  Pedro,  to  administer  affairs  in  the  quality  of 
regent,  having  shortly  before  his  retirement  agreed  to  a  constitution 
similar  to  that  established  in  the  mother  coimtry.  But  the  cortes  having 
signified  an  intention  to  recur  to  the  old  system  of  monopolizing  tfa^ 
Brazilian  trade,  the  colonists  took  the  alarm ;  and  on  the  12th  Octobef 
1822,  they  adopted  the  decisive  step  of  a  declaration  of  independence* 
while  the  prince-regent,  who  had  the  sagacity  to  yield  to  the  course  of 
events,  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  emperor.  He  succeeded  witboat 
difficulty  in  compelling  the  rortuguese  troops  to  embark  for  Europe^ 
and  this  important  revolution  was  accomplished  with  no  oiket  blood- 
shed &an  a  slight  skirmish  at  the  town  of  Bahia.  By  a  constitution 
finally  agreed  to  in  1824,  Brazil  was  declared  an  hereditary  monarchy, 
with  two  legislative' bodies,  a  senate  and  chamber  of  deputies,  the  one 
appointed  by  the  emperor,  the  other  chosen  by  the  pe<^l^  The  Roman 
C5atholic  faith  was  established  as  the  religion  of  the  state ;  but  all  other 
Chnstian  sects  are  tolerated. 

SPANISH  COLONIES. 

From  the  period  of  their  first  settlement  till  the  end  of  the  eighteentk 
century,  the  colomsts  of  Spain  remained  in  a  state  of  quiet  sabmissaoii 
to  the  government  of  Madrid,  which  was  carried  to  a  pitch  of  deepofttsa 
almost  beyond  belief.  From  the  viceroys  to  the  lowest  clerks,  every 
official  situation  was  filled  with  persons  sent  from  Europe,  by  whom 
justice  was  unblushingly  bought  and  sold,  while,  in  other  respects,  the 
utmost  venalty  everywhere  prevailed.  Commerce  of  all  kinds  was 
made  a  complete  monopoly  for  the  benefit  of  the  home  countiy,  which 
eompelled  the  colonists  to  take  its  commodities  in  exchange  for  bullion; 
and,  in  order  to  put  an  effectual  stop  to  all  improvement,  intercourse  of 
every  Mnd  with  other  nations  was  strictly  prohibited.  After  Uie  sup- 
pression of  the  Jesuits,  the  ranks  of  the  priesthood  were  recruited  by 
monks'  of  the  lowest  description  from  the  Spanish  monasteries,  who,  by 
makitainiag  superstition  and  iffnorance,  formed  the  8tr<mgest  pnps  of  the 
dMrading  policy  adopted  by  £e  ruling  faction.  As  a  matter  or  eoiiX8e» 
pmitiiig  and  liber^  of  discussion  were  altogether  unknown. 
44 
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'  But  iiotwfi&tftaiiAng  all  tliis  macUiiery  of  tjrratmy,  die  lieV  jpiraeipT^ 
evolyed  by  the  American  and  French  revolutions  began  to  gam  gnxmd 
even  in  those  darkened  regions;  and,  so  early  as  1806,  Miranda,  a 
Mexican  officer  who  had  senred  under  Dnmouriez,  attempfad  with  ft 
■mall  foioe  to  create  an  inennectioa  in  Garaoeae.  This  effort,  wkieii 
■eems  to  hare  been  pvematnie  «)bhI  iUncensideied,  fiuled ;  but  tiie  dispe- 
aition  to  shake  off  the  tyraany  of  Spain  continued  to  increase  in  strength, 
tin  at  length,  in  1810,  the  liberals  deposed  the  captain-genial  and 
Bssembled  a  congress  to  organize  an  independent  govemment  for  tba 
state  of  Venezuela.  This  conduct  was  soon  after  imitated  at  Bogota, 
tiie  capital  of  New  Grenada.  In  the  contests  which  now  took  place  . 
with  the  European  troops,  the  most  frightful  atrocities  w^ne  committed 
on  both  sides ;  but  the  eminent  abilities  of  Simon  B<^var,  wbo  com- 
manded the  liberating  armies,  eYentoally  achieved  the  task  of  inde- 
pendence. Buenos  Ayres  threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke  in  1816 ;  and  in 
1818  its  example  was  followed  by  the  patnots  of  ChilL  Mexico,  Pera, 
and  Guatemala  were  not  declared  independent  till  1821.  At  length,  in 
December  1834,  &e  united  forces  of  the  patriots,  under  Grenerals  Saere 
and  Miller,  totally  routed  the  Spamards  in  the  ereat  battle  of  Ajracucho, 
and  placed  the  fieedom  of  the  colonies  beyond  further  opposition  from 
that  quarter. 

It  IS  much  to  be  regretted  that  tranquilliqr  ie  even  yet  &i  firom  being 
establiflbed  in  these  new  republics.  Throu^out  the  contest,  tbe  diffi- 
culties of  the  leading  chi^s  were  greatly  increased  by  disunicm  and 
want  of  confideix^e,  the  great  Bolivar  himself  bemg  fiequently  exposed 
to  the  most  injurious  suspicions ;  and  since  that  time,  th^  have  ediown 
themselves  signally  deficient  in  ^at  poKtieal  talent  and  moral  worth 
-which  are  so  necessary  to  secure  the  prosperity  of  states  under  every 
form  of  government. 

UTBRATURB,  ARTS,  AND  SCIENCES. 

BaiTAiir.— -The  moat  striking  feature  in  the  literature  of  Englaad  during  te 
early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  the  splendid  array  of  poetical  ffenios 
which  it  displays.  The  severe  but  truthful  delineations  of  Crabbe,  1832 ;  the 
glowing  &ncy  of  Shelley,  1832 ;  the  eotgeous  ehivahic  legends  of  Scott,  1832 ; 
the  loftir  but  misanthropic  muse  of  Byron,  1824 ;  together  with  the  contriba- 
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novel  by  the  gemus  of  Scott,  whe  produced  a  successioa  of  works  in  tbis 
department,  wonderful  alike  for  their  masterly  sketches  of  character  and  ioK 
the  extraordinary  duality  with  which  they  were  composed.  Senatorial  oratory 
may  also  be  mentioned  here  as  a  new  department  ot  English  literature ;  and  in 
the  preserved  Speeches  of  Burke^  Fox,  Pitt,  Sheridan,  Erskine,  Grattan,  and 
others,  may  be  seen  the  revival  m  modern  times  of  the  gloiies  of  classic  elo- 
quence. Stewart,  1828,  and  Brown,  1820,  thdush  perh^  contributiiiff  ht6e 
to  the  researohes  of  former  writera,  threw  over  the  department  of  metafthyves 
the  refinements  of  literary  taste  and  elegant  composiuon ;  Bicardo,  1823,  and 
Malthus,  1834,  have  contributed  vsduable  assistance  to  the  science  orpoHtioal 
aeoDomy ;  Playfeir,  1819,  and  LesUe,  1832,  were  distinguished  in  the  stody  of 
tnathematies  and  natural  philosophy.  To  ho  other  philosopher  does  the  scienee 
•of  cfasBistinf  owe  sueh  deep  and  manifold  obligations  as  to  Sir  JBuniphry  Davy, 
AS29 1  Wel&fftDn,  1628,  was  also  aelebrated  in  the  same  pursuit.    Natural  his* 


tory,  which  was  extensively  prosecuted  at  tbisperiodL  presents  the  distinguished 
aame  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  1820 ;  'medicine  y       ""        "*"    "         "    ""^ 
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■nd  by  many  eminfint  ootdjnton,  among  whom  the  highest  place  must  be 
aaaiened  to  Jenner,  1823,  wnose  great  disoovery  of  yaccmation  has  oonferxdi 
the  mj^hest  practical  benefits  upon  mankind.  The  interesting  astronomical' dia^ 
coyensB  of  Herschel,  1822,  belong  also  to  this  period.  The  most  liberal  pa- 
tronage was  given  by  all  classes  to  the  cultivators  of  the  fine  arts,  who  increased 
beyond  enumeration ;  among  the  most  eminent  may  be  mentioned  the  well- 
knowa  names  of  Lawrence,  1890,  Wilkie,  1841,  aod  ^be  eminent  8culptof« 
Cfaantrey,  1841. 

Francs.-* The  stormy  peiiqd  of  the  Revolution  undoubtedly  teiaded  even- 
toally  to  give  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  Uterature  of  France,  which»  aince  Uie 
Restoration,  has  produced  a  vast  number  of  eminent  authors ;  but,  during  the 
period  here  more  particularly  embraced,  its  effect  was  un&vourable,  little  else 
besides  journals  and  political  pamphlets  being  in  demand.  Among  the  literary 
characters  who  Uved  within  the  hmits  of  this  era,  may  be  mentioned  Delille, 

1813,  whose  poetry,  however,  belongs  to  the  ojd  monarchy ;  and  St.  Pierre, 

1814,  author  of  the  welUiinown  Studua  cf  Nature,  and  several  elegant  and 
beautiful  tales.  In  the  latter  department  may  also  be  mentioned  the  names  of 
Madame  Got^,  1807,  and  Madame  de  Genhs,  1830.  Another  female  wtitar 
who  has  exercised  a  powerful  influence  on  the  modem  literature  of  France,  is 
Madame  de  StaSl,  1817,  daughter  of  the  inance  minister  Necker,  4istmgaished 
both  in  history  and  fiction.  The  travellera  Vobiey,  1820,  and  Demm,  l^SL 
deserve  to  be  recorded,  the  latter  especially  in  connexion  with  the  nleiidii 
work  on  the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  compiled  sifter  tb^  return  of  the  French  expe- 
dition to  that  country.  In  mathematics  appears  the  illustrious  La  Place,  1827; 
Cuvier,  1832,  possesses  a  European  reputation  for  his  researches  in  natum 
history,  particularly  for  many  splendid  mscoveries  among  the  remains  of  those 
•pedes  of  anunals  now  extinct ;  and  Jussien,  1836,  by  bis  natural  system  of 
botany,  ranks  among  the  most  distinguished  pioseeuton  of  thatMence. 

GaxMAjrT.-— The  extraordinary  developmem  of  intellectaal  power  manifeaiad 
m  Grermany  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  eentairy,  oomtiQHed  to  mcroaii 
in  the  nineteenth ;  and  at  this  moment  the  literature  of  that  country  presents  a 
spectacle  of  mental  energy,  activity,  and  genius,  unequalled  in  any  other 
quarter  of  the  world.  In  metaphysical  research,  a  study  in  which  the  Ger- 
mans are  pre-eminently  distinguished,  the  short  period  here  embraced  presents 
the  illustrious  names  of  Fichte,  1819,  Schelling,  and  Hegel,  1831,  who  have 
conferred  the  highest  reputation  on  their  country*  The  researches  of  Dr.  Gell; 
1828,  have  excited  great  interest  throughout  Europe,  as  laying^Uie  Ibmidaiioni 
of  what  is  beUeved  to  be  a  new  mental  science — phrenology.  In  dramatic 
literature  the  number  of  aspirants  almost  exceeds  belief;  and  translations 
besides  esst  of  every  eminent  foreign  author,  Shakspeare  and  Galderon  being 
perhaps  more  extensively  read  and  »lmired  in  Germany  than  even  in  their  ow3 
ooontries.  In  other  departments  of  poetry  and  imaginative  writine  are  found 
the  names  of  Komer,  1813 ;  Channsso,  Heine,  Schenkendorf,  1817,  Tieck, 
lUid  Uhmd.  Richter,  1825,  is  celebrated  as  a  humorous  and  original  novelist ; 
F.  Schlegel,  1^,  was  eucoessfiil  alike  in  the  novel,  poetry,  ai3  history.  I« 
this  last  branch  the  scholars  of  Germany  have  produced  many  great  standard 
works ;  Herder,  1803,  Von  Muller,  1809,  were  distinguished  towards  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  Heeren  and  Eichhom  have  written  eminent  works 
both  on  ancient  and  literary  history ;  Niebuhr,  1831,  b  admired  for  las  History 
of  Rome,  Heyne,  1812,  and  Wolff,  may  be  mentioned  among  a  host  of  oele* 
brated  critics.  The  distinguished  traveller,  Humboldt,  whose  numerous  worka 
have  been  translated  into  various  European  languages,  is  also  a  native  of  Ger- 
many. In  theology  this  country  has  produced  an  extraordinary  number  of  able 
writers,  who  have  brought  to  lh«r  peeufiar  subject  an  immense  amount  of 
learning  and  criiicd  acumen.  Olbers,  the  well-known  discoverer  of  the 
asteroi&,  and  Blumenbach,  1840,  are  conspicuous  among  a  vast  array  of  emi* 
Bent  scientific  characters. 

The  other  European  communities,  though  possessed  of  many  respectable 
writers,  o&r  nothing  during  this  period  to  be  put  in  competition  with  the  litera- 
lare  of  the  three  great  dominant  languages  juBt  alluded  to.    The  United  States 
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•r0  yet  too  joang,  tm  a  natkm  to  pooieta  a  distinct  ponlkm  in  this  tespeet,  apart 
^om  that  of  England,  though  the  histcmea  of  Bancroft  and  Prescott,  with  tha 
lighter  works  of  Inring  and  Cooper,  are  creditable  to  transatlantic  talent. 
Italy  can  boast  of  Deuina,  author  of  a  history  of  Italian  Revolutions;  Foscolo, 
eminent  in  poetry  and  the  drama;  and  the  great  sculptor,  Canova,  1822. 
Danish  literature  presents  the  name  of  Rask,  a  man  of  astonishing  philological 
acquirements;  and  Malte-Brun,  1826,  welt  known  throughout  ffurope  &r  faia 
work  on  geography :  the  celebrated  acnlptor,  Thinrvaidsen,  also  beliHigs  to  this 
QOontry,  tlie  capital  of  which  he  has  decorated  with  many  fine  qpecunena  of 
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Tbm  in^Mitaiit  anaBgemente  effected  by  the  lepfeaentatiTee  of  the 
Snnqpeea  poweis  at  the  Congreae  of  Vienna,  as  well  as  the  9u£forliif||a 
and  eihausttcm  oonsequent  on  twenty-five  years  of  bloodshed,  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  lasting  peace ;  and  the  era  thus  signalized  affords  a 
fixed  and  definite  point,  at  which  the  record  of  modem  history  may  be 
appfopriately  closed.  Still,  it  may  not  be  improper,  by  way  of  cooela* 
mfftki  to  take  a  rapid  glanee  at  snbsequent  events,  many  of  which  spring 
£rom  that  awakening  of  ihe  democrats  princdple,  (^  which  the  revolt  of 
tiie  British  North  ^erican  colonies  may  be  fegasdad  as  the  first  stcik- 
Ib|[  indioattoB,  hot  which  neither  the  fearfnl  scenes  of  the  French  Revo- 
Intion,  nor  the  sanffuinaiy  contests  of  the  Republic  and  the  Empire, 
have  been  able  to  ulay.  This  spirit,  indeed,  m  whatever  light  it  may 
be  regarded,  is  now  the  most  active  political  element  in  civilized  society, 
and  its  proffiessive  development  in  different  states,  constitates  the  mai& 
ftet,  as  weU  as  the  chief  interest  of  contempoiary  history.  At  no  former 
period  of  the  woild  have  the  principles  of  civil  and  lelieions  liberty  been 
more  widely  diffosed,  or  their  blessings  more  generally  enjoyed ;  and 
there  seems  good  reason  to  hope,  that,  guided  by  the  lessims  of  experi- 
ence, a  career  of  improvement,  peaceful  and  gradual,  will  eSectually 
check  those  fi^ry  ebulitioBs  which  have  hitherto  agitated  and  terrified 
mankind. 

The  reign  of  Louis  XVIII.,  after  his  restoration  to  tiie  throne  of 
France,  in  1815,  presents  no  domestic  event  of  importance,  though  tran- 
quillity continued  from  time  to  time  to  be  disturbed  by  growing  disputes 
between  the  royalist  and  liberal  parties,  to  the  former  of  whom  the  court 
showed  an  obvious  partiality.*  In  1824,  Louis  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  the  Count  d'Artois,  as  Cbaries  X. ;  but  this  monarch,  who  was 
decidedly  inferior  in  ability  to  his  predecessor,  from  the  first  identified 
himself  with  the  legitimists,  and  in  1839  placed  the  administration  of 
affairs  in  the  hands  of  Prince  Polignac,  an  extremely  unpopular  per- 
sonage. On  the  26th  July  1830,  this  minister,  with  singyilar  infatuation* 
induced  his  majesty  to  issue  six  ordinances,  by  which  uie  liberty  of  the 
press  was  abolished,  and  the  constitution  of  the  ehamber  of  deputiea 

*Iii  nsat,  liOttii,  ia  eonesrt  frtth  tbe  altisd  aovereigfM  aawmbled  at  Vetena,  wat  aa 
amy  into  8pain,  under  hit  nephevr  the  Dake  of  Angool^iae,  to  aid  fftediaaiid  in  qaall-^ 
isf  tbe  poliMcal  diecontente  of  that  oottutry. 
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.efltf^ly  maodelled«  These  measures  being  a  palpable  SQt^Tenlon  of 
"^  ehaiaeter  which  the  king  had  sworn  to  maintain,  were  not  long  in 
producing  results  that  might  easily  have  been  foreseen.  The  people  of 
'Paris  immediately  rose  in  insurrection;  and  after  a  three  days'  contest 
in  the  streets,  during  which  they  were  joined  by  several  regiments  of 
the  line,  the  royal  forces  were  compelled  to  evacuate  the  city.  A  pro- 
Tisional  government  having  been  formed,  and  the  national  guard  placed 
tinder  Ihe  command  of  the  veteran  La  Fayette,  the  deputies  invited  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  government,  by  the 

•  title  of  Lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom.,  On  the  3d  of  August, 
Charles  was  compelled  to  sign  an  act  of  abdication,  and  shortly  after 
departed  for  England ;  while,  on  the  9th,  the  chambers,  after  a  thoroudi 
revision  of  the  charter,  bestowed  the  vacant  throne  on  the  duke,  by  the 
title  of  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  the  French,  declaring  the  succession 
hereditary  in  the  direct  male  line.  Ever  since,  the  new  sovereign  has 
eoadttcted  the  affairs  of  government  with  great  firmness  and  ability.* 

The  second  revolution,  thus  suddenly  effected  in  France,  produced  a 
powerfhl  sensation  throughout  Europe.    Tlie  Belgians,  who  had  never 

^  assimilated  with  the  Dutch,  Judged  the  period  fevourable  for  dissolving 

'  ^e  imion  between  the  two  countries.  In  the  month  of  August,  the 
populace  of  Brussels  rose  against  the  royal  troops,  who  were  compelled 

'  to  retire  to  Antwerp,  where  they  were  subsequently  besieged  by  a  French 
amy,  and  forced  to  capitulate.  Meantime,  Belgium  was  declared  «i 
independent  kingdom,  and  so  recognised  by  all  the  great  European 
powers.    On  the  dlst  July  1831,  the  crown  was  conferred  on  Prince 

"Leobold  of  Saxe-Cobnrg. 

Tne  patriotic  party  in  Poland,  also,  were  encouraged  to  attempt  the 

.  reassertion  of  their  national  independence.  On  the  29th  November  1830, 
an  insurrection  took  place  at  Warsaw,  headed  by  the  pupils  of  the  mili- 
tary school.  Being  joined  by  the  army,  their  efforts  were  at  first  suc- 
eessfhl :  a  provisional  government  was  formed ;  the  army  placed  under 
Ihe  command  of  Chlopiki,  a  veteran  general;  and  the  ferand  Duke 

•  Ctmstantine,  brother  to  the  Russian  emperor,  competied  to  resign  his 
authority.  But  immense  bodies  of  Russian  troops  were  speedily  poured 
into  the  coaatry ;  and  though  the  Poles,  who  were  subsequently  headed 

■1>y  Prince  Adam  C«artoriski,  behaved  with  great  gallantry,  they  weTo 
at  leng^  overwhelmed  by  superior  numbers,  their  capital  being  entered 
by  the  enemy,  8th  September.  The  most  severe  measures  were  now 
taken  by  the  victors  for  extinguishing  the  national  spirit,  while  numbers 

•  ef  the  insurgents  were  sent  to  Siberia,  or  retired  Into  voluntary  exile. 

In  Britain,  daring  the  first  years  of  George  IV.,  few  events  of  national 
'Importanee  occorrM,  The  year  1834  was  signalized  as  a  period  of 
^extraordinary  speculation  among  the  mereantile  community,  and  was 
'followed  in  1835-18^6  by  an  equally  great  amount  of  bankruptcy  and 
depression.  At  the  same  time,  the  public  mind  vras  violently  agitated 
by  the  question  of  Catholic  emancipalion ;  and  at  length,  in  1829,  the 
>0ake  of  Wellington  bdng  at  the  head  of  the  administration,  a  bill  was 
carried  through  both  Houses  under  his  auspices,  by  which  Romanists 


fiu:  from  being  subdued. 
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were  declared  eligible  to  seats  in  Parliament,  and  to  other  civil  aai 
political  offices  from  which  they  bad  hitherto  been  excluded. 

George  lY.  was  sacceeded  in  1830  by  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Gk- 
rence,  as  William  IV.,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  being  continued  w 
prime-minister.  But  the  desire  for  parliamentary  reform,  long  cherished 
by  the  liberal  party,  had  now  become  so  powerful  with  the  sation,  that 
the  elections  to  the  new  House  of  Commons  were  eminently  nnfaToar- 
able  to  a  Conservatiye  cabinet,  and  another  administration  wa«  aoGosd- 
ingly  organized  under  Earl  Grey.  Notwithstanding  the  most  etrenuoae 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Tories,  this  statesmaii,  supported  by  the 
general  voice  of  the  nation,  at  length  succeeded,  in  183^,  in  canyisff 
through  Parliament  the  celebrated  Reform  Bill,  by  which  the  elec^onu 
franchise  was  placed  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  middle  classes^  whoea 
general  influence  has  since  been  greatly  augmented  by  refonoae  of  the 
municipal  corporations  in  the  three  kingdoms.  In  the  following  year, 
an  act  was  passed  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  colonies,  twenty 
millions  sterling  being  given  to  the  planters  as  an  indemnificatfton  wr 
the  loss  of  property  thereby  occasioned.  In  1837,  Kii^  William  was 
succeeded  by  her  present  majesty,  Queen  Victoria,  who,  in  1840,  m^ 
ried  her  first  cousin.  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg-GoUin.  Tiie  year 
of  her  majesty^s  accession  was  disturbed  by  a  rebellion  in  Ganads, 
which  was  speedily  suppressed ;  Intt  the  chief  grievances  complained 
of  have  since  been  removed.* 

The  Peninsular  kingdoms,  during  the  whole  period  since  1814,  hava 

S resented  a  scene  of  ^reat  disorder.  In  1620,  an  insunection  (^  the  sal« 
iery  compelled  Ferdmand  VIL  of  Spain  to  abandon  his  absolute  piift* 
ciples  and  adopt  the  constitution  of  1812;  but  the  mmiarchical  pac^, 
aided  by  the  monks,  contrived  so  to  foment  disorder,  as  to  afioid  a  ps^ 
text  for  the  French  invasion  in  1823.  The  patriots  made  a  stout  rasing 
ance,  but  were  eventually  compelled  to  yield ;  and  the  appeaxance  ol 
tranquillity  was  for  some  time  restored.  A  still  more  sanguinary  stnif* 
gle  arose  on  the  death  of  the  king,  who,  having  no  male  heirs,  had  abiv* 

fated  the  salic  law  in  favour  of  his  infant  daughter  Isabella,  ther^y 
epriving  his  brother  Don  Garlos  of  the  succession.  The  Queen-mother 
Ghristina  had  also  been  appointed  regent;  while  the  disappointed  piinoe, 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  part^,  prepared  to  maintain  his  pietensions  ter 
force  of  arms.  A  dreadful  civil  war  was  the  consequence,  daring  whkn 
the  prisoners  taken  on  both  sides  were  frequently  massacred  in  cold 
blood ;  while  the  queen-regent,  who  found  her  chief  support  in  the  lihe* 
ral  party,  afler  adopting  various  popular  measures,  Anally  embraced  the 
constitution  of  1812.  Her  majesty  received  assistance,  indireotly  ^t 
least,  both  from  France  and  England ;  the  contest  continued  to  be  waged 
with  various  success  till  1839,  when  the  cause  of  Don  Garlos  b^^an  to 
lose  ground ;  and  finally,  in  1840,  a  general  pacification  was  eneeted- 
In  the  same  year  the  regent  resigned  her  authority,  and  the  cortes  ccqu- 
fened  that  dfignity  on  General  £sparterQ,f  duke  of  Vittoria,  who,  how* 

*  During  the  disturbances  in  Canada,  the  stream  of  emigration,  which  had  hitherto 
flowed  into  that  country,  was  directed  towards  the  islands  of  Eastern  Asia.  The  pro- 
mmm  made  in  the  enionteatioii  of  AHsCralift,  Tan  Dienien*a  Land,  and  Hkw  Zealand,  naa 
■Ma  raaM  iieyoiid  all  fireeMient ;  and  these  distant  bat  valualile  dependeneiee  now  fbrm 
•  most  important  Held  fbr  the  siiompHy»d  aapilat  and  popitlatkm  of  the  mother-covtttrt. 

t  General  Espartero  was  a  msa  of  bninfale  origin,  who  owod  bit  elevation  mainly  to  Mi 


'«ver,  ivlBkiel  tis  ^c^er  birt  for  a  sbojrt  p«riod,  Mif  dnveitf  l»l»«xftB 
in  1843;  9Ai  lli«  gorermnent  rererttng  once  more  mto  tiiat  condition  of 
disorder  and  nneerlainty  which  has  for  so  many  years  marred  the  pros- 
•feritf  of  this  nnhappy  country. 

^     The  adjoining  kingdom  of  Porto^  has  been  a  prey  to  nearly  similar 

•eommotions.    John  VL  sorrired  his  return  to  Europe  nearly  six  yeaip, 

during  whidi  the  coontiy  was  distracted  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Infanis 

Don  Mtguel,  who,  at  the  head  of  what  was  called  the  apostolical  party, 

-^eontrtved,  though  contrary  to  ^e  wiaiies  of  his  father,  to  procure  the 

'^iln^og^on  of  the  constitution  adopted  in  1820.    On  the  death  of  his 

^tts^esty  in  1826,  the  crown  fell  to  Don  Pedro,  emperor  of  Btazil,  who, 

-^Kowevcr,  resigned  his  right  In  favour  of  his  infant  daughter,  Domta 

iiaria,  at  the  same  time  granting  a  liberal  constitution  to  the  country, 

'%nA  appointing  Don  Miguel  resent    But  this  prince  was  no  sooner 

Installed  in  his  new  dignity  than  he  began  opeidy  to  aspire  to  the  throne ; 

«nd  having  assembled  the  cortes  in  1829,  succeeded  in  getting  himself 

proclaimed  sovereisn  of  Portugal.    Don  Pedro,  on  his  part,  prepared  to 

aseert-tbe  rights  of  his  daughter;  and,  having  repaired  to  Europe,  vigor- 

arations  were  made  to  dethrone  the  usurper,  in  which  he  — " 


by  Britehu  and  France.  A  sanguinary  struggle  of  two  years  was 
waged  between  the  forces  of  the  royal  brolliers,  till,  in  1834,  a  treaty 
was  signed  at  Lisbon  between  Fiance,  Spain,  and  England,  for  the  ex- 
yiMoB  of  tlie  younger  from  the  Portupfuese  territories.  The  contest 
was  soon  after  terminated  by  the  capitulation  of  Miguel  at  the  conveK- 

•  tioB  ef  Evora,  by  which  he  gave  up  iiis  pretenMons,  and  was  permitted 
to  leave  the  kingd<»n  unmolested.  The  }roong  queen  was  now  finnfy 
«eated  en  the  tiuone,  her  fether  being  ajmointed  regent ;  but  ^e  state  d 

.  lis  heahh  having  shoniy  afler  induced  him  to  resign  that  offiee,  tllA 
oortes  dcekffed  Donna  Maria  of  age,  who,  having  taken  the  oath  to  the 
'^iittfter,  asstinied  the  exercise  of  ttie  royal  authority.    Tlie  country  has 
'Mnee  that  time  been  comparatively  tranquil.  ^ 

Hie  revoliMton  in  Oreece  Ibnns  another  interesting  episode  in  con- 
'fempwaiy  history.  When  the  insnivsction  broke  out  in  the  Moi«a  afld 
-Archipelago  in  1820,  the  cause  of  the  Greeks  was  enthusiastically  adv6> 
eotod  tlHKni|hont  Europe,  «id  particvlarly  in  England,  where  ttie  m^ 
-ttory  of  their  ancient  renown,  as  well  as  classical  associatkms,  induoid 
r»any  to  vokmteer  in  -dieir  cause.  A  barbarous  intestine  warfare  co^ 
^tallied  to  be  waged  about  six  jears,  till  in  1827,  England,  Pranee  a^ki 
Russia  united  to  put  a  stop  to  rtt  horrors.    The  Porte,  however,  whimd 

•  to  aeoede  to  negotialions,  and  ad&tional  reinforcemente  were  brought 
'fiom  Sgypt,  under  Ibrahim  Paeha,  for  tiis  final  reduction  of  the  insol- 
'psBts.  The  armament  of  tills  chief,  which  consisted  of  ninety-two  sat, 
'flidodiiig  tmnsports,  ibond  itself  inteioepted  off  Navarino,  where  tUe 
•Turkish  fleet  was  also  at  anchor,  by  a  combined  fleet  of  British,  Raa- 
'^ns,  and  French,  assembled  for  tiie  protection  of  the  Greeks.  Mi 
'wmistiee  of  twenty  days  was  soon  aftsmgieed  on;  but  in  eonseqnefiiB 
ef  an  aeeidental  colHsion,  a  fierce  engagrasent  ensued  between  the  op- 
ponng  sqna^drons,  which  ended  in  ^  entire  des^otion  of  the  Ottettcn 
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tte  Qjsmtk*^  9rai}M,«ftwr  wMcb  Um$  himmofmrmnd  in 
ht  wai  teaporAriiy  placed  at  tfaa  head  of  the  fov« 
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m  WAgQiaarj  eootert  took  pIfiC9  between  ^e  Torks  ati4  Raaeteift,  tfB 
Utter  of  whom  were  finally  saecessfbU  After  a  laiiff  series  of  intend 
disorders,  Greece  was  at  length  erected  into  an  independ^t  kingdooSt 
ftUd  its  crown  conferred  on  Prince  Otho  of  Bavaria  in  1833.  In  conse- 
,i|aence  of  the  lengthened  degradation  and  ignorance  of  the  people,  the 
country  cannot  yet  be  said  to  be  in  a  prosp^ous  condition;  but  there  is 
,  teason  to  hope  that  a  oontinuaaoe  of  i^ace  and  regular  eoyemment  w91 
.vet  develop  its  great  internal  resources.  As  for  the  Turkish  empiie 
itself,  it  is  only  prevented  frojn  £»lling  to  pieces  by  the  mutual  jeaiooaies 
,U  the  great  European  cabinets.  The  province  of  Egypt  alone,  under 
.the  able  ffovernment  of  Mehemet  All,  seems  to  be  advancing  in  dvilisft- 
.iion;  <uia  though  that  prince  has  recently  been  compelled  by  the  Chriji- 
.tian  powers  to  abandon  h|s  pretensions  to  supreme  sovereignt^f^,  and  lo 
acknowledge  a  nominal  subjection  to  the  Porte,  the  pashalic  has  been 
*4eclared  hereditary  in  his  fisinuly,  and  he  still  retains  all  the  weight  of 
an  absolute  ruler. 

The  st^ea  of  Germany,  since  1 81&,  have  cootianed  to  advance  steadi^ 
in  the  etaeet  of  prosperity.  In  1833,  an  important  commercial  league, 
called  the  Zoltverein,  under  the  auspices  of  Prussia,  was  enteoed  inlo 
by  most  of  the  governments,  by  which  internal  trade  was  freed  6mhb  all 
restrietions,  and  a  uniform  system  of  duties  tkgteed.  on.  This  unioB, 
Ihmig^  «itirely  commercial  in  its  cbaraoter,  owes  its  ongm  in  sone 
measure  to  »  general  desire  for  natienaltzation,  and  caniK^  fail  to  exsr- 
ciie  a  matorial  influence  on  the  futuns  destinies  of  (he  eouBtiy.  Prussia, 
in  particular,  nnder  the  wise  and  paternal  rule  of  Fredeii^-WilliaiB  lY., 
jbas  made  a  surprising  progress  in  wealUi  and  intelligenoe;  wMle  Uie 
mcent  |;raiit  of  a  representative  l^islature  (1843),  though  under  gseet 
restrietiODS,.  ranks  her  among  the  number  of  constitutional  roonar^es. 
Events  of  considerable  inters^  have  also  taken  place  in  the  East,  la 
India,  in  1834,  during  tiie  piesidency  of  Loid  Amherst,  a  war  broke  oat 
^vith  the  Bunaese,  who  bed  for  many  years  annoyed  the  eaetem  fincmtier 
of  the  British  territories.  An  ei^padittOB  was  seitt  to  Bangoon,  which  in 
the  seciwd  campaign  advanced  nearly  to  Ava,  the  capital,  and  the  B«i^ 
.  man  government  were  glad  to  purchase  peace  in  1826  by  the  cession  of 
Assam,  Aracan,  and  the  Tenasserim  provinees.-  In  1840,  the  neceasi^ 
-ef  securing  the  western  fiontier  from  encroachment  involved  the  Indiaii 
tfcvarameat  in  a  dangerous  contest  with  the  rade  tribes  of  Afghanistan, 
-  vMsh  has,  however,  been  haj^ly  brought  to  a  termination. 

The  opening  of  the  China  trade  to  all  British  subjeets,  by  Ihe  abdi- 
.lion  of  the  East  India  Company's  nicttq>oly  in  1833,  gave  rise  to  a 
.ieries  of  disputes  with  the  naltve  rulers,  which  at  len^  led  to  open 
*  hostilities,  lliese  disputes,  relating  at  fiiat  maiidy  to  the  legal  n^tM 
and  imaraatties  to  be  eqjo^ed  by  the  commefoial  saperintendents  ap- 
i|K)inted  hy  the  British  cabinet,  came  eiv^itnally  to  be  mei^fed  in  the 
-fseatw  qaestiott  touoking  the  tmflic  in  opkoB,  which  had  all  along  been 
-m  some  moasitre  deelared  contraband  by  tiie  Imperial  gcvsnmient.  It 
imm  not,  hotwever,  pevemptonly  pix)hibilsd  tiU  1836;  rad  even  aftei^ 
wards,  through  the  connivance  of  the  inferior  authorities,  an  active 
^HPMflgliiny  tma  coia^niisd  to  bexamed  on  till  1838,  when  the  ImpfOEial 
'OciMBig8Mto«r  Lin,  determined  on  its  forcible  suppression,  seiaed  tiie 
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pettfons  of  ^e  British  mefeliants  at  Canton,  and  of  Captain  Emot,  fhe 
superintendent  That  functionary  was  then  compelled,  hy  threats  of 
personal  violence  to  himself  and  fellow-prisoners,  to  issue  an  order  for 
the  surrender  of  all  the  opium  on  hoard  the  vessels  in  the  vicinity  of 
Canton,  which,  to  the  value  of  ahove  d^,000,000  steriing,  was  accord- 
ingly given  up  to  the  Chinese,  virho  destroyed  it, — ^the  captain  at  the 
same  time  pledging  the  &ith  of  the  English  government  for  compensa- 
tion to  the  merchants.  After  various  fruitless  attempts  to  obtain  satis- 
faction for  this  outrage,  or  even  an  accommodation  by  which  the  reffular 
trade  might  be  resumed,  the  cabinet  of  London  resolved  on  hostiuties. 
These,'  which  have  since  been  vigorously  prosecuted,  have  given  the 
Chinese  a  salutary  lesson  as  to  their  inferiority  to  Europeans  in  military 
science  and  discipline;  and  they  have  ended  in  a  peace,  signed  August 
99 f  184S,  by  v^hich  the  emperor  agrees  to  pa]^  twenty-one  mfllion  dollars 
by  way  of  compensation,  to  onen  five  or  his  principal  ports  to  foreign 
commerce,  and  to  surrender  tne  island  of  Hong-Kong  to  the  British 
srown  for  ever* 
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QUESTIONS 

TO 

WHITE'S  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Into  what  three  portions  is  Universal  History  divided?  What  are  the 
flate9  and  events  that  mark  these  three  periods  ?  How  may  Ancient  Historj 
be  subdivided  ?  What  are  the  dates  and  events  that  mark  these  four  p6. 
riods  ?  Gire  similar  answers  in  regard  to  the  subdivisions  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  Modem  GEistory. 

FORTY-FIRST  CENTURY  B.  C.    (Page  13.) 

What  are  the  leading  events  of  this  oentury  aa  deBerU)ed  by  Momi? 
What  account  of  creation  is  given  by  geologists  7 

THIRTY-NINTH  CENTURY  B.  C.    (Page  14) 

Give  the  history  of  Cain  and  Abel.  Describe  the  descendante  of  Gain 
and  Setb*    What  progress  in  the  arts  during  this  century  7 

THIRTY J-OURTH  CENTURY  R  C.    (Page  14.) 

'  What  was  the  great  event  of  this  eentury  ?  Describe  the  Deluge.  Wbit 
was  one  of  the  most  rttnarkable  consequences  of  the  Deluge  ?  Describe 
4he  progress  of  mankind  after  the  Deluge. 

TWENTY-THIRD  CENTURY  B.  a    (Page  15.) 

How  was  the  world  divided  among  the  descendants  of  Noah  ?  Give  an 
account  of  the  origin  of  Babylon.  What  do  we  learn  from  Scripture  respect, 
ing  the  Abyssinian  empire.  What  was  the  probable  origin  of  the  Chinese  ? 
VfbAt  nations  have  sprung  from  Japhet  7  What  from  Shem  7  What  ^om 
Ham  7  What  were  the  three  primitive  languages,  and  what  have  sprunf 
£:om  each  7 

TWENTY.SE(X)ND  CENTURY  R  C.    (Page  17.) 

What  is  the  character  of  early  Egyptian  history  7  Give  the  substance 
of  what  is  known  in  regard  to  the  first  settlement  of  Egypt  With  whom 
does  Egyptian  histonr  properly  begin  ?  What  have  been  the  conjectures  in 
jregard  to  Menes  7  What  is  the  account  of  him  given  by  Herodotus  7  What 
was  the  leading  doctrine  of  the  Egyptian  religion  7  What  were  its  leading 
deities  7  What  are  some  of  its  extravagancies  7  What  traits  of  Egyptian 
superstition  ar6  found  in  subsequent  Jewish  history  ?  Give  some  account 
of  the  ffoverameot  of  Ancient  Egypt'  What  proofs  remain  of  the  pM^gnss 
of  the  Egyptians  7    What  is  mU4  of  the  hieroglyphicft  of  Egypt  7 

(3) 
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TWSMncTH  csEarruEY  b.c.  c^h®  i^) 

When  wu  Abraham  bom,  and  why  did  he  leave  his  natifre  country  ?  In 
what  militazy  ezpeditioa  was  he  engaj^  after  settling  in  Palestine  ?  What 
great  catastrophe  did  he  afterwards  eodeaTeur  to  prevent  7  Give  an  account 
of  Isfamael  and  his  derfpendants.  What  striking  evidence  of  piety  did  Ahra- 
ham  afterwards  give  7  When  and  at  what  age  did  he  die  7  Give  his  ch^ 
raeter. 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY  B.  C.    (Page  20.) 

What  kingdom  was  fottnded  in  this  eefitm'y  7  What  great  event  of  Egyp- 
tian history  is  sni^ioeed  to  have  happened  in  this  centnry7  Give  wnM 
account  of  the  invasion  of  the  Shepherd  Kings.  What  are  some  of  the  eoa» 
tradictory  statements  in  regard  to  these  events  7 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  B.  C.    (Page  21.) 

Give  the  character  and  history  of  Isaac  Give  the  history  of  Jacob  aad 
Esau.  How  were  the  possessions  of  Isaac  divided  between  them  7  What 
were  the  circumstances  that  brought  the  Israelites  at  this  time  into  connec- 
tion with  the  Egyptians  7  What  are  some  of  the  measures  of  Joseph  while 
governor  of  Egypt?  Why  was  GrOfchen  selected  for  the  residence  of  the 
Israelites  7  What  was  the  condition  of  Egypt  at  this  time  7  What  other 
nation  besides  the  Hebrews  had  their  reiugees  in  Egypt  during  this  oen- 
tory  7  What  elements  of  science  and  art  did  both  the  Hebrews  and  Greeks 
derive  from  the  Egyptians  7 

SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  B.  C.    (Page  22.) 

Give  the  Conclusion  of  Jacob's  and  Joseph's  history.  What  change  ijgi 
their  mode  of  living  was  effected  by  their  residence  in  Egypt  7  What  two 
Inranches  of  the  Pelasgic  race  first  .settled  Greece  7  What  is  the  origin 
of  the  lonians?  What  is  said  of  the  Hellenes?  What  barbarous  tribes 
occasionally  mingled  with  these  ?  What  was  the  character  of  the  Scythians  7 
What  remains  of  Pelasgian  architecture  exist,  and  what  is  its  cluractsr  T 
What  foreign  influences  gave  the  first  impulse  towards  civilizing  the  Pe» 
U^ifians  7  What  became  of  the  Pelasgians,  or  primitive  Greeks,  nfter  the 
settlement  of  the  Egyptians  under  Cecrc^  and  Inachus  7  What  other  od^ 
nies  reached  Greece  during  this  century,  and  what  was  their  character  ? 

SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  B.  C.    (Page  23.) 

What  happened  to  the  Israelites  after  the  death  of  Joseph?  Give  the 
isstory  of  Moses  to  the  time  of  his  divine  appointment  as  leader  of  the 
Israelites  7  What  distinguished  patriarch  flourished  in  Idumea  about  the 
time  of  Moses  ?  Give  some  account  of  Job.  What  are  some  of  the  con- 
jectures  as  to  the  time  that  he  lived  7  What  cities  of  Greece  were  founded 
about  this  time?  What  circumstances  in  Egypt  added  new  colonies  to 
Greece  7  Describe  two  remarkable  inundations  or  floods  that  occurred  in 
Greece  at  this  age.  When  and  by  whom  was  the  Amphyctionic  C*  unci] 
established  7  Give  some  account  of  this  fiimous  Council.  What  was  the 
most  celebrated  exertion  of  its  authority  7 

FIFTEENTH  CENTURY  B.C.  (Page  25.) 

How  veas  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  firom  Egjrpt  aooomjdished  f 
What  signal  deliveraBce  did  they  experwnoe  just  after  leaving  Egjftf 


What  waB  the  e$iakst  4f  Itfultttf*  U  fbSt*  timeT  fliMeribd  the  events  of  the 
£iK6t  three  months  after  their  march.  What  happened  at  Mount  Sia^? 
VThy  did  they  not  proceed  at  once  to  Palestine  ?  What  was  the  penalty  o£ 
ihis  disobedience  ?  What  were  the  circnipstances  of  the  death  of  Moses  \ 
How  was  Moses  esteemed  by  the  ancients  ?  What  is  said  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  the  institutions  of  Moses  ?  What  evidence  is  given  in  the  Pentateuch 
of  the  progress  of  the  arts  among  the  Hebrews  ?  Give  an  account  of  the 
entrance  of  the  Israelites  into  Canaan,  and  the  capture  of  Jericho  and  AL 
In  what  manner  did  Joshua  divide  the  land  of  Canaan  after  its  conquest  7 
What  took  place  after  his  death  ?  What  are  the  leading  features  of  Jewish 
polity  and  religion,  as  unfolded  by  Moses  in  the  Pentateuch  ?  What  great 
S^pftian  hero  flourished  during  the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
wilderness  ?  Give  some  account  of  the  character  of  Sesostris.  Where  ift 
Phoenieia,  and  what  was  its  oldest  city  ?  What  were  some  of  the  commercial 
enterprises  of  the  Sidonians  ?  What  progress  had  they  made  in  the  arts  ? 
'What  was  the  great  city  of  Phoenicia  ?  What  religious  festival  of  the  Athe- 
nians was  instituted  in  this  century  ?  Give  some  account  of  the  Areopagus. 
What  other  Grecian  city  was  foimded  in  this  century  ?  What  great  event  in 
the  history  of  Grecian  literature  occurred  in  this  century?  What  great 
event  in  its  rdigious  history  ?  What  great  men  and  events  were  contempo. 
rary  with  the  introduction  of  the  letters  (^Cadmus  and  the  oracle  of  Delphi 
into  Greece  7    Give  some  account  of  the  Greek  language  and  its  dialects* 

FOURTEENTH  CENTURY  B.  a  .  (Page  29.) 

What  were  the  leading  features  of  the  Jewish  government  after  the  death 
of  Joshua  7  What  is  the  character  of  their  history  for  the  next  three  or 
fimr  centuries  7  What  signal  deliverance  at  the  hands  of  a  woman  during 
the  fourteenth  century  7  What  beautiful  pastoral  narrative  belongs  to  this 
period  ?  Give  the  story  of  Ruth.  What  famous  lawgiver  flourished  soon 
after  the  death  of  Moses  7  What  were  the  principal  features  of  the  legisloo 
tion  of  Minos  7  In  what  respects  was  the  commonwealth  of  Crete  similar  to 
that* of  the  Hebrews?  Whence  the  similarity  between  the  legislation  of 
Minos  and  of  Moses  7  What  celebrated  architect  about  half  a  century  later, 
and  what  extraordinary  work  did  he  execute  7 

THIRTEENTH  CENTURY  B.  C.    (Page  30.) 

What  deUveraoce  did  the  Jews  ezperienee  in  the  thirteenth  century? 
What  events  succeeded  the  death  of  Gideon  7  What  are  the  circumstances 
relative  to  the  building  and  early  history  of  Corinth  ?  What  ft,mous  expedi. 
tion  occurred  about  this  time  7  What  were  the  circumstances  and  the  prin- 
expal  adventuivrs  in  the  Argosafttic  expedition  7  What  two  Grecian  heroes 
were  contemporary  with  Gideon  and  the  Argonautic  expedition  ?  In  what 
relation  doee  Theseus  stand  to  Athens  ?  What  were  the  leading  measures 
in  the  administration  oi  Theseus  7 

TWELFTH  CENTURY  B.  C.    (Page  31.) 

Give  the  story  of  Jephtlia  and  his  daughter.  How  is  this  event  signalized 
in  Grecian  fable  ?  What  new  deliverer  appeared  to  the  Jews  soon  afler  the 
death  of  Jephtha  7  Give  the  story  of  Sampson..  What  fabulous  accounts  of 
other  nations  seem  based  upon  the  history  of  Sampson  ?  What  celebrated 
war  occurred  about  this  time  7  What  has  given  so  much  celebrity  to  the 
Trojan  war  ?  What  was  the  origin  of  this  war  ?  What  was  its  result  7 
What  was  the  subsequent  career  of  its  leaders  7  What  was  its  general  infli^ 
ence  upon  Grecian  civilization  7 
1* 


6  CnRMMIIB  to 

ELEVENTH  CCNTDRY  &*€.    (P^  SS) 

What  distmgfuished  personage  appeared  in  Jadea  early  in  tfaie  centozy? 
In  what  relation  did  Samnel  stand  to  the  judges  and  the  prophets?  What 
change  of  government  took  place  in  Judea  under  the  administration  of  Sa. 
tnnel  7  Give  some  account  of  the  conduct  and  exploits  of  Saul,  the  first  king 
of  Judea  7  What  were  the  circamstances  attending  the  succession  of  David 
to  the  throne  7  What  extensions  did  he  give  to  the  territories  of  Judea  ? 
What  were  some  of  his  domestic  difficulties  7  What  general  change  took 
place  in  the  civil  and  religious  polity  of  the  Jews  under  the  administration 
of  David  7  What  is  remarked  of  the  lyric  poetry  of  the  Jews  at  this  period  7 
Give  some  account  of  the  li^  and  actions  of  Solomon.  What  is  remarked  of 
his  political  talent  and  performances  ?  Give  some  account  of  the  return  of 
the  Ueraclidss  to  the  Peloponnesus.  What  act  of  heroic  patriotism  in  Athe- 
nian  history  ahout  this  time  7  What  change  in  the  government  of  Athens 
occurred  upon  the  death  of  Codrtis  7  Give  some  account  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  Grecian  colonization  in  this  century.  What  was  the  condition 
and  character  of  the  colonies  in  Asia  Minor  7  Enumerate  the  leading  Gre- 
cian colonies  in  the  world  at  the  close  of  this  century. 

TENTH  CENTURY  B.C.    (Pa^  37.) 

What  schism  in  the  government  of  Judea  on  the  death  of  Solomon  7  What 
were  the  leading  events  in  tlie  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  fi-om  the 
division  of  the  kingdom  to  the  end  of  the  tenth  century?  What  religious 
deterioration  did  the  kingdom  of  Israel  experience  ader  its  separation  fiom 
Judah  7  What  were  the  leading  events  in  the  kingdom  after  its  separation? 
What  two  great  poets  flourished  in  Greece  about  this  time  7  Give  some 
account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Homer.  Of  Heaiod.  What  are  the  lead^ 
ing  features  of  the  Grecian  mythology,  as  found  in  the  writings  of  Homer 
and  Hesiod?  What  was  the  coi^tion  of  Syria  at  this  time?  What  was 
thecareer  ofHadarezer?    OfRezon?    Of  Benhadad  L?    OfHazael? 

NINTH  CENTURY  B.  C.    (Page  41.) 

What  signal  deliverance  did  the  kingdom  of  Judah  experience  during  the 
reign  of  Jehoshaphat?  What  particukrs  are  related  of,  his  successor  Jeho- 
ram7  What  loss  of  territory  Was  experienced  in  the  reign  of  Jehoram? 
What  was  the  fate  of  his  successor  7  What  circumstances  are  related  of 
Joash  7  Of  Amaziah  7  What  was  the  religious  condition  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  at  this  time?  What  was  the  career  of  Ahaziah,  king  of  Israel? 
Of  his  brother  Jehoram  7  In  what  n&anner  was  the  siege  of  tl^  capital  of 
Moab  raised?  What  remarkable  deHveraace  did  Jehoram  subsequently 
experience  7  What  were  the  character  and  career  of  Jehu  7  Of  Jehoahaz  ? 
Of  Jehoash  7  Of  Jeroboam  II.  7  What  disthtgoiahed  prqihet  flourished  in 
this  centurv?  What  famous  Grecian  lawgiver  was  contemptHrary  witk 
Elisha  7  From  what  sources  did  Lycurgus  derive  many  of  the  principles  of 
his  legislation  7  What  was  there  peculiar  in  the  mode  of  their  introduction  ? 
What  had  he  in  view  probably  in  some  of  the  leading  provisions  of  his  con- 
«titntion  7  What  were  the  provisions  of  his  constitution  in  regard  to  reli- 
'gion  7  Honours  to  the  dead  7  Form  of  government  7  Division  of  property  7 
Money?  Mode  of  living?  Children?  Education?  Dress  7  Military 
stratagems  7  Literature  ?  What  was  the  great  defect  in  the  legislation  m 
Lycurgus  7  How  was  the  population  divided  7  How  were  the  powers  of  the 
state  distributed  7  What  was  the  condition  of  some  of  the  social  virtues 
among  the  Dorian  race  7  What  famous  queen  was  contemporary  with  Ly- 
curgus and  Elisha  7    Describe  the  origia  and  /early  history  of  Carthage.     Us 
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civit polity?   Itar^gi^?   Its oommeroe t  Wbalempira Afterwards 
tnices  its  origin  to  this  ceotury  t 

EIGHTH  CiSrrCTRY  R  C.    (Page  45.) 

JmNUu— -What  sncoessftii  enterprise  ^&d  Asariah,  king  of  Israel,  undertake  ? 
What  was  his  end  ?  ^  What  were  (beofaaracter  and  histor?  of  Jonathan  ?  Ahax  7 
What  danger  threatened  Jndah  during  the  reign  of  Ahaz?  How  was  H 
averted  ?  What  was  the  subsequent  career  of  Ahaz  ?  What  religious  reforms 
were  effected  bj  his  successor  Hezekiah  7  What  did  the  kingdom  suffer 
from  foreign  oppression  during  his  reign  7  What  unexpected  deliverance 
did  they  experience  7  What  events  succeeded  the  destruction  of  Sennache- 
rib's  army  7  What  distinguished  prophet  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  7 
What  was  the  general  condition  of  the  kingdon  of  Israel  daring  the  first 
imrt  of  this  eentory  ?  What  are  some  of  the  leading  events  of  its  history  " 
What  were  theicirlmmstaaices  and  the  date  of  its  melancholy  termination? 
Where  were  the  inhabitants  carried  7  What  was  the  origin  of  the  Santt- 
ritans? 

GaKEOK. — What  was  the  origin  of  the  Greek  Olympiads?  Give  some 
a^ccount  of  the  Grecian  games. 

AssTRiA.. — ^What  account  is  given  in  the  Bible  of  the  ori^n  of  Assyria? 
Give  some  account  of  the  intervening  history  from  Ashur  to  Ninus. 
What  conquests  did  Ninus  achieve?  What  great  projects  were  exe- 
cuted by  his  queen  and  successor,  Semiramis?  What  is  known  oi  the 
Assyrian  empire  from  Semiramis  to  Sardanapalus  7  What  was  the  character 
of  wdanapalus  7  What  was  his  fiite  7  How  was  the  Assyrian  empire  di. 
vided  on  the  death  of  Sardanapalus  7  Who  was  the  first  kinr  of  the  Ninevtte 
portion  of  this  empire,  or  the  new  Assyrian  monarchy  7  What  steady  line 
of  policy  was  pursued  by  Pul  and  his  descendants?  Give  some  account  of 
his  successor  Tiglath-Fileser.  Of  Shalmanezer.  Of  Sennacherib.  Who 
wsA  the  first  king  of  the  Babylonian  portion  of  the  old  Assyrian  empire,  or 
the  new  Babylonian  empire  7  What  doubts  have  been  raised  in  regard  to 
Belisis  and  Nabonasur  7  What  else  is  known  of  the  next  Babylonian  empire 
in  this  century  ? — [N.  B.  The  third,  or  Median  portion  of  the  old  Assyrian 
empire,  will  be  noticed  in  the  following  centuries  under  the  title  of  Media,  or 
the  Median  empire.] 

Ltdia.  —  What  are  some  of  the  traditions  respecting  the  kingdom  of 
Lydia?  With  what  monarch  does  the  Genuine  history  of  Lydia  begin? 
What  natural  phenomenen  is  celebrated  in  this  period  of  Lydian  his- 
tory  7  What  was  the  character  of  Cnesus,  and  the  subsequent  history  of 
-Lydia  7 

RoMS. — What  are  some  of  the  earliest  traditions  of  Italy  7  What  was  the 
origin  of  Rome  7  What  line  of  policy  did  Romulus  and  the  Romans  after 
him  adopt  towards  conquered  nations  7  Who  was  the  successor  of  Romulus, 
and  what  was  his  character  7  Give  the  dates  of  the  following  personages 
and  events :  Isaiah,  Hezekiah,  Sardanapalus,  Gyees,  Romulus,  the  captivity 
of  the  ten  tribes,  the  first  Olympiad,  the  downfiul  of  the  old  Assyrian  em- 
pire,  and  the  building  of  Rome. 

SEVENTH  CENTURY  B.  C.    (Page  5a) 

.    JviffA.— What  disasters  befol  Jodea  after  the  death  of  Heaekiah?    What 
iwas  the  conduct  «f  Msnaswh.  after  h«Bg  rattond  to  the  tbroM  ?    Whit 
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<dilKiwttMM  WM  experim^ed  W  the  Je^Rw  st  tiM  haads  of  a  woman  ?  What 
were  the  principal  events  of  the  reign  c^  Joguk  ?  What  eosoed  ham  tin 
death  of  Josiah  to  the  captivity  of  Judah  ? 

AssTEiA. — What  weiB  the  priftcipoi  events  In  the  floeoDd  empire  of  Nine- 
veh, under  the  reign  of  Esarhaddon  ?  Saosdachin  ?  Saracna  ?  What  were 
the  principal  events  in  the  aecond  empiEe  of  fiabTion,  in  tibe  begiaaiBg  of 
this  ceiAaxj  ?  In  the  reign  of  Nabopolaear  7  Wiiai  were  the  ciicnnifitan<wB 
^Nebuchadnezsar^a  first  expedition  a^fatnst  Jerusalem? 

Media. — ^What  circumstances  indicate  the  early  importance  and  civilization 
of  Media  ?  What  is  known  of  its  history  prior  to  Deioces  ?  What  hap- 
pened  under  Beioces  t  Phaortes?  Cyazares?  What  has  in  all  ages  been  the 
character  of  Asiatic  revolutions? 

PiMHA^^-Wfaat  eircamalaBoes  are  known  of  the  eeriy  histerf  of  the  Per- 
Bians  ?  What  was  th^r  condition  at  the  tune  of  their  odigogmtitm  by  the 
Modes?  What  were  their  religious  opinienB  end  custome?  Give  eonae 
account  of  SSoroaster  and  liie  opinions.. 

BiOTpT. — ^What  notices  of  Egyptian  history  are  found  from  the^time  of 
'Chilomoa  to  that  of  Psammitiehns  ?  By  what  means  did  the  latter  sneceed 
to  the  throne  of  Egypt?  What  circumstances  render  his  reign  one  of 
pecaliar  interest?  What  great  plan  of  conquest  was  undertaken  by  his 
successor,  Pharaoh  Necho?  In  what  other  great  undertakings  did  he 
engage? 

Greece. — What  Athenian  lawgiver  flourished  in  this  century?  What 
were  the  character  and  Ate  of  the  laws  of  Draco  ?  What  cireumstaooes 
led  to  the  appointment  of  SoAon  as  supreme  lawgiver  of  AUxens  ?  What 
circumstance^  are  known  of  the  early  history  of  Messenia  ?  What  was  the 
orlfirin  of  the  quarrel  between  the  Messenians  and  the  Lacedesmonians? 
What  were  the  principal  occurrences  of  the  first  or  twenty  years'  war  ? 
What  was  the  condition  of  the  Messenians  for  the  next  thirty  years  ?  State 
the  events  and  melancholy  termination  of  the  second  war.  What  Gre^an 
-colonies  were  founded  about  this  time  ? 

Rome. — ^What  military  achievements  were  accomplished  by  the  Romane 
under  T^^us  Hoetilius  7  What  works  of  peaee  ware  executed  unda  his 
successor,  Ancus  Martius  ?  What  were  the  leading  events  in  the  history  gf 
Tarquin  the  Elder  ? 

SIXTH  CENTURY  B.  G.    (Page  61.) 

JuDEA. — ^What  led  to  Nebuchadnezzar's  second  expedition  against  J^vsa- 
lem  ?  What  was  its  result  ?  What  were  the  circumstances  atten^ig  his  third 
expedition  against  the  sacred  city  ?  How  and  when  did  the  captive  Jews 
return  and  rebuild  the  city  and  temple  ?  What  change  did  the  seventy  years' 
captivity  effect  in  the  character  of  the  Jews?  What  change  took  place  also 
in  their  lansfuage  ?  What  are  some  of  the  facts  in  the  history  of  the  Jews 
that  go  to  illustrate  the  character  of  Divine  Providence  ?  What  interesting 
episode  in  Jewish  history  occurred  during  the  tinMi  of  their  residence  at  Ba- 
bylon? 

Assyria. — ^What  was  the  condition  of  the  Babylonian  empire  under  Nebu- 
chadnezzar the  Great  7  What  were  his  conquests  ?  What  works  of  peace  did 
he  execute?  What  signal  calamity  befel  him?  What  distinguished  pro- 
^het  flourished  at  his  court  ?  What  trere  the  efaaracter  and  history  of  fiiril. 
iferedaeh?    Neriglissar?    Bd^bftnur?    Qimmi  Nitocfk  7    What  were  the 


wcnantances  of  the  eKptxae  of  Bubyloi^  hf  Cyrm  ?  MThat  is  tb«  ooit|eetQro 
of  Dr.  Hales  in  regard  to  the  death  of  Belsnaizar,  and  the  succession  of  Cya- 
jsares,  or  Darius  the  Mede  ? 

Persia. — ^What  was  the  career  of  Daniel  after  the  capture  of  Babjlon  ? 
What  further  particulars  of  the  history  of  Cyrus  are  gathered  from  the 
sacred  writings  ?  What  are  the  origin  and  early  history  of  Cjrrus,  as  gathered 
from  the  Greek  historians  ?  Who  succeeded  Cyrus  the  Great  ?  What  are 
the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  Carabyses  ?  What  events  occurred  under 
his  successor,  Darius  Hystaspes  ?  What  change  took  place  during  this  cen- 
tury in  the  mode  of  life  and  policy  of  the  Persians  ? 

3S6YFT.--'In  what  manner  did  the  family  of  Psammitichus  in  Egypt  ter- 
minate^? Give  an  account  of  the  revolt  of  Amasis.  What  line  of  policy  did 
he  pursue  towards  the  Greeks  7  What  were  some  of  the  rest  of  his  acts  ? 
What  befel  £^ypt  soon  after  his  death  7  How  does  its  subsequent  history 
fulfil  the  prediction  of  Ezekiel  7 

Grxece. — What  famous  Athenian  lawgiver  flourished  early  in  this  cen- 
ti^ry?  What  provision  did  Solon  make  respecting  the  relation  between 
debtor  and  creditor  7  Where  did  he  establish  the  sovereign  power  7  What 
division  of  the  people  did  he  make  7  How  did  his  legislation  compare  with 
that  of  Lycurgus  7  Give  the  character  and  history  of  Pisistratus  7  What 
events  feUowed  his  death?  What  is  said  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton? 
What  difficulties  arose  from  the  contentions  of  Clisthenes  and  Isagoras  ? 
What  successes  did  the  city  obtain,  notwithstanding  its  internal  dissensions  ? 
What  was  the  condition  and  history  of  Lacediemonia  at  the  same  time  ? 
Bnumerate  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece. 

Rome. — ^What  wise  measures  were  adopted  in  Rome  by  Servjus  Tullius  7 
What  was  the  policy  of  his  successor,  Tarquin  the  Proud  7    What  were  sooie  . 
of  his  public  acts  7    What  were  the  principal  features  in  the  constitution  of 
Rome  as  it  existed  at  this  time  7 

China. — ^What  account  is  given  of  Confucius? 

FIFTH  CENTURY  R  C.    (Page  71.) 

JuBEA. — ^What  was  the  (ffigin  of  the  expedition  of  Ezra  to  Jerusalem  ? 
What  was  ite  result  7  What  frirther  is  related  of  Judea  7 
.  Greece. — What  led  to  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Darius  7  "What  great 
battle  ensued  7  What  circumstances  of  that  battle  are  given  7  What  wae 
the  subsequent  career  of  Miitiados  7  What  two  individuals  now  took  the 
lead  in  Athenian  affairs  7  What  more  fermidable  invasion  of  Greece  fel- 
lowed  7  What  particulars  are  related  of  the  battle  of  Thermopyl®  7  What 
great  naval  battle  soon  followed  7  What  were  the  particulars  of  this  battle  7 
What  defeats  did  Mardonius  experience  after  Xerxes  returned  to  Persia  7 
What  were  the  general  results  of  the  Persian  invasion  upon  Grecian  affairs  ? 
What  distinguished  writers  flourished  about  this  time  7  What  was  the  ca- 
reer of  Themistocles  after  the  victory  at  Salamis?  What  was  the  character 
of  Cimon  7  What  were  some  of  his  exploits  7  Who  was  his  rival  7  What 
dreadful  catestrophe  befel  Sparta  about  this  time  7  What  are  some  of  the 
particulars  of  that  event  7  What  other  imminent  peril  ensued,  and  how  was 
it  avoided  7  What  was  the  character  of  Pericles  7  What  was  the  condition 
of  Athens  under  his  administration  7  What  celebrated  war  grew  out  of  the 
rivalry  between  Athens  and  Sparta  7  What  were  the  real  grounds  of  this 
rivalry  7    In  the  Peloponnesian  w«r,  what  states  were  found  on  the  side  of 
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war  7  Wlio  were  the  fieat  metk  enga^  in  it?  What  gfe&i calamity  befcl 
Athens  during  the  early  part  of  the  war  7  What  distinguished  leader  <liedef 
the  plague  f  What  terrihle  domestic  tragedy  occurred  at  Lacedsroon  at  this 
time  ?  What  was  the  character  of  Aloihiades  ?  What  was  the  origin  ef 
llift  Sicilian  expedition  ?  What  were  its  results  ?  What  rietories  were  won 
by  thfi  Athenians  afier  the  recal  of  Alcibiades  1  What  great  naval  victory 
was  achieved  by  the  Spartans  soon  after,  under  the  conduct  of  Lysander? 
How  did  Lysander  follow  up  his  victory  ?  What  terms  did  he  prescribe  ts 
the  vanquished  city  7  What  were  the  general  effects  of  the  Peloponnesiaa 
war  upon  Greece  7  What  was  the  condition  of  literature  and  the  arts  in 
Greece  at  this  time?  What  effort  was  made  by  Thrasybulus  to  restore 
Athens  to  her  former  condition  ?  How  did  Alcibiades  terminate  his  career  T 
What  mode  of  banishment  existed  at  Athens  7  What  instances  are  given 
of  Athenian  ingratitude  ? 

Pkrsu. — ^What  notices  of  Xerxes  are  given  besides  his  expedition  into 
Greece  ?  What  were  the  events  of  the  empire  under  Artaxerxes  Longinuu 
BUS  7  What  were  the  particulars  of  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  the  younger, 
and  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  ? 

RoMC-^What  were  the  particulars  of  the  attempts  to  restore  roydty  at 
Rome?  What  contentions  ensued  between  the  Plebeians  and  the  Patri- 
eians  ?  What  were  the  atigm  and  object  of  the  office  of  tribune  ?  In  what 
manner  did  Coriolanos  distinguish  himself  7  What  was  the  origin  of  A* 
Agrarian  laws  ?  To  what  ccntroversies  did  they  ^ive  rise  7  To  what  new 
office  did  these  contentions  lead  ?  What  was  the  history  of  the  decemviri? 
What  was  the  general  result  of  the  disputes  between  the  Patricians  and  Ple- 
beians 7  Give  some  account  of  the  Volscian  and  Veientine  wars.  Give  soma 
account  of  the  twelve  tables,  and  of  the  origin  of  Roman  jurisprudence. 

CAaTHAGE. — ^What  is  said  of  the  extent  of  the  Carthaginian  posseasiona  at 
this  time  ?  What  o<xitests  between  the  Greeks  and  Carthaginians  ?  What 
was  the  origin  of  the  Umg  contest  between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginiaas  ? 

FOURTH  CENTURY  R  C.    (Page  82.) 

Greece. — What  great  philosopher  flourished  in  Greece  in  the  beginning 
of  this  century  7  What  was  the  character  of  Socrates  ?  What  was  the 
Socratic  mode  of  philosophizing 7  On  what  charge  and  how  did  he  die? 
What  were  the  two  great  schools  of  philosophy  ?  Into  what  sects  was  the 
Ionian  school  subdivided,  and  who  were  the  principal  philosophers  in  each 
sect  7  Give  a  similar  account  of  the  Italian  school.  What  was  the  character 
of  Agesilaus  7  What  were  the  principal  transactions  between  the  Greeks 
and  Sie  Persians  during  his  reign  7  What  new  line  of  policy  did  Persia 
adopt  towards  the  Greeks  about  this  time  7  By  what  circumstances  was 
Thebes  first  brought  into  notice  ?  What  was  the  career  of  Epaminondas  ? 
Give  some  account  of  the  early  history  of  Macedon.  What  led  to  the  Sacred 
War  ?  What  were  itd  consequences  ?  What  course  was  pursued  by  De- 
mosthenes in  this  war  ?  What  was  the  first  expedition  of  Alexander  the 
Great  ?  What  terrible  vengeance  did  he  execute  upon  Thebes  immediately 
after  ?  What  preparations  did  he  make  jfor  the  invasion  of  Asia  ?  Describe 
die  battle  of  the  Granicus  7  What  were  the  immediate  consequences  orthle 
battle?  What  are  the  particulars  of  Alexander's  progress  through  Syria f 
Egypt?  His  return  to  Persia?  His  last  great  battle  with  Darius?  Hie 
march  to  Bkbylon?    To  Pcrsepolis?    What  adverse  events  occitrred  ill 
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OvMoa  drntnf  M»  victorkms  ctMer  of  Alexsndnr  abroad?  Hmr^id  IMliw 
ftl&Uj  die  ?  What  conspiracy  was  formed  ft^alnst  Atexandw's  life  1  What 
kwtanoes  of  angov^mable  passion  did  he  exhibit  ?  Wliat  means  did  he  take 
t»  ooBsolidate  and  perpetuate  his  conquests  7  Where  and  how  did  te  die  ? 
What  was  the  condition  of  the  empire  after  his  death  ?  What  ooramotiona 
a»»se  in  Greece  aAer  his  death?  What  were  the  circumstances  of  the  death 
of  Demosthenes  ?  What  were  the  character  and  fate  of  Phocion  ?  Dome* 
trios  Phalereos?  Demetrius,  son  of  Antigonus?  How  was  the  eminre 
finally  partitioned  among  the  generals  of  Alexander?  What  account  is 
ffiven  of  Grecian  architecture?  Sculpture?  Painting?  Music?  Poetry? 
Writing?  Eloquence?  History?  Philosophy?  What  errors  have  been 
propagated  respecting  the  character  of  Alexander  ?  What  was  the  influence 
df  his  reign  upon  the  human  race  ? 

Rons. — ^What  was  the  condition  of  the  Gauls  when  first  brought  Into  con. 
taet  with  the  Romans  7  Give  some  account  of  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the 
Gauls  under  Brennus.  What  measures  were  taken  to  rebuild  Rome  afier  its 
destruction  by  the  Gauls  ?  What  account  is  given  of  the  licinian  laws  ? 
Of  the  wars  with  the  Samnites  ?  What  alterations  were  effected  in  the  con- 
fitituiion  of  the  commonwealth? 

Jonsa.— What  account  is  given  of  the  crime  of  the  High  Priest  Jonathan  ? 
Ofthetreatmentof  the  Jews  by  Alexander  7  By  Ptolemy  Soter  ?  By  Pto- 
Ufmj  PhiladelphuB  ?  What  is  the  history  of  the  Septuagint  traniil«t.ien  of 
Ike  BibW  7    C&  the  compfetion  of  the  ancient  Scriptures  7 

Persu. — ^What  account  is  given  of  the  condition  of  Persia  after  the  retreat 
of  the  ten  thousand  7  Under  Artaxerxes  7  Under  Ochus  7  What  was  the 
^aracter  of  Darius  III.  7 

THIRD  CENTURY  B.  C.    (Page  95.) 

RoiDL — ^What  account  is  nven  of  Tarentum?  The  war  on  its  account 
lietween  the  Romans  and  %rrhus?  Syracuse?  The  origin  of  the  firat 
Punic  war  7  The  condition  of  Rome  on  entering  upon  these  wars  7  The 
•vents  of  the  first  Punic  war  7  The  conflicts  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Gauls  7  The  origin  of  Hannibal  7  His  line  of  policy  7  His  rictorious  ca- 
leer  in  Spain  and  Italy  7  The  conclusion  of  the  wUr  ?  The  subsequent 
career  of  Hannibal  7  His  death  7  The  influence  upon  Rome  of  her  contests 
mth  Greece  and  Carthage  7  The  state  of  the  world  at  the  end  of  the  second 
Punic  war  7  The  affairs  of  Macedon  after  the  death  of  Alexander  7  The 
•cpedition  of  the  Gauls  into  Greece  ?    The  Achssan  League  7 

EoTPT. — What  account  is  given  of  the  affairs  of  Egypt  under  Ptolemy 
Soter  ?  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  7  Ptolemy  Euergetes  7  Ptolemy  Philopator  7 
Ftolemy  Epiphanes  7    The  general  condition  of  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies  7 

Pakthia. — What  account  is  given  of  the  origin  of  this  kingdom  7  Its 
eonteats  with  the  Romans  7    Its  political  institutions  7 
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"Roue. — What  account  is  given  of  the  conquest  of  Macedon  7  The  origm 
.of  tile  war  with  Antiochus  ?  The  events  of  the  war  7  Its  results  7  The 
renewal  of  hostilities  in  Macedon  ?  Their  termination  under  Paulus  ^mi- 
fius  7  The  terms  prescribed  to  the  vanquished  Macedonians  ?  The  conquest 
of  Greece  7  The  origin  of  the  third  Punic  war?  Its  bloody  termination  ? 
The  character  of  the  Spaniards  ?    The  origin  of  the  contest  between  them 
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PaToloB  .^imiliiM  ?  Sempraniut  Gracchiu  ?  Piso?  Nobilior?  Monmiiiis  ? 
The  victories  and  death  of  the  peasant  Viriathas  ?  The  ocmdnaion  of  tho 
war  under  Scipio  ^milianus  ?  The  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Gaols  under 
liamilcar  7  The  success  of  the  Romans  ?  The  final  conquest  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul  under  Scipio  Nasica  ?  The  origin  of  the  Ligrurian  war  ?  The  conduct 
of  Popilius?  A  remarkable  incident  in  the  conquest  of  Istria?  The  effect 
upon  Rome  of  the  downfall  of  her  enemies  7  The  influence  of  Greece  and 
the  East  upon  Roman  manners  7  The  efforts  of  Cato  to  revive  the  anciept 
manners  ?  The  oppression  of  the  provinces  ?  The  strug^gles  for  office  among 
.the  nobles?  The  altered  condition  and  character  of  Uie  plebeian  order? 
The  struggles  between  the  Senate  and  the  Knights  7  The  circumstances 
calculated  to  aggravate  these  disorders  7  The  condition  and  extent  of  slavery 
in  Italy  7  The  Servile  war  7  The  origin  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  7  His  pr». 
ject?  His  fate 7  The  measures  of  Caius  Gracchus?  JUs  fate?  The 
measures  of  the  aristocratic  party  after  the  death  of  the  Gracchi  ?  The 
Jugurthine  war  7  The  invasion  of  Gaul  by  the  Cimbri  and  Teutonest 
rnieir  defeat  by  Marius  ?  His  triumi^  7  His  innovation  in  favour  of  the 
lowest  populace  7 

JuDEA  AND  Stria. — ^Wbat  account  is  given  of  the  affkirs  of  Judea  undo 
Ptolemy  Lagus  7  The  peraeeutions  of  the  Jews  uAder  Antiochus  Bpipbaaes  7 
The  sufferings  of  Eleazar  and  his  seven  sons  7  The  successfol  enterptiae  of 
Judas  Maccabeus  7  The  subsequent  struggles  of  the  Maocabeee  with  Anti- 
ochus Eupator  and  Demetrius  7  The  death  of  Judas  MaccalMBUs  ?  The 
subsequent  career  of  Jonathan?  Of  Simon?  Of  John  Hyrcanue?  Of 
Aristobulus  7 
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Rome. — What  account  is  given  of  the  decline  of  Marius  in  popular  favour? 
His  intrigues  to  maintain  his  ascendency  7  The  progress  of  the  democratic 
principle  ?  The  attempts  of  Livius  Drusns  to  reconcile  the  parties  7  His 
fate  7  The  bloody  struggles  between  the  metropolis  and  the  Italian  towns  ? 
The  character  and  resources  of  Mithridates?  His  conduct  towards  the 
Romans?  The  struggle  between  Marius  and  Sylla?  I'he  expedition  of 
Sylla  against  Mithridates  ?  Its  result  ?  The  outrage  of  the  Marian  par^ 
at  Rome  during  Sylla's  abs^ice  7  death  of  Marius  ?  return  of  Sylla  7  Hm 
revenge?  His  dictatorship?  His  resignation  and  death?  The  state  of 
parties  in  the  republic  at  this  time  7  The  popular  faction  under  Lepidusand 
Brutus  7  The  Scrtorian  war  7  The  servile  war  under  Spartacus  7  Its  ter- 
mination by  Crassus  ?  The  contention  between  Crassus  and  Pompey  ?  Tim 
good  fi>rtune  of  Pompey  ?  The  character  of  Verres  7  His  misconduct  in 
Sicily  7  His  trial  and  condemnation  ?  Pompey's  war  against  the  pirates  ? 
The  renewal  of  war  by  Mithridates  ?  The  operations  against  Mithridates 
by  Colta?  By  LucuUus?  By  Pompey?  The  extraordinary  project  of 
Mithridates  7  His  death  ?  The  fi^reign  and  domestic  conditicMi  <^  the  re 
public  on  the  downfall  of  Mithridates  ?  The  character  of  Catiline  7  His 
conspiracy  7  Its  defeat  by  Cicero  7  Cicero's  exile  and  recall  7  The  parti- 
tion of  power  by  the  Triumvirate  7  The  death  of  Crassus  7  The  state  af 
affairs  at  Rome  during  Caesar's  absence  in  Gaul  7  Cssar's  campaigns  in 
Gaul  ?  His  policy  at  the  close  of  the  Gallic  war  7  The  proceedings  of 
Pompey  and  his  party  against  Csesar?  The  hesitation  of  Ceesar  before 
<*  crossmg  the  Rubicon"  ?  His  entrance  into  Italy  7  His  success  in  Spain  7 
His  pursuit  of  Pompey?  His  victory  at  Pharsalia?  His  subsequent  suc- 
cesses in  Egypt  and  Spain?  His  triumphs?  His  promotion  of  the  arts  of 
peace  ?     His  death  ?     His  character  ?     The  conduct  of  Antony  after  the 
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im&k  of  C»8ftr  ?  The  horrbn  af  &e  seettod  trlvniviratot  The  dciitii  of 
Cicero ?  The  deftat  and  death  of  Antony?  The  promn  of  Augugbaa  to 
uniTersal  dominion  ?  The  birth  of  Jesna  Christ  7  The  hietorj  of  Roman 
literature  ?  The  policy  of  Augnstos  towards  writers  7  The  writers  of  the 
Augustan  age  distinguished  fer  Eloquence  7  Poetry  7  Tragedy  7  Comedy  7 
Sa&e?    HuBtory?    Philosophy? 

JuDBA.*-What  account  is  given  of  the  contentiona  between  Alexander 
JanntBUs  and  the  Pharisees  7  The  interference  of  the  Romans  in  &vour  of 
Hyrcanus  7  The  establishment  of  Herod  upon  the  throne  of  Judea  7  The 
extent  of  his  dominions  7    His  cruelties  7    The  birth  of  the  Saviour  ? 

FIRST  CENTURY  A.  D.    (Page  124.) 

RoMK. — ^What  account  is  given  of  the  extent  and  condition  of  the  Roman 
empire  under  Augustus  7  His  character  7  The  domestic  troubles  of  his 
later  days  7  The  mode  fay  which  he  perpetuated  his  power  7  His  adminis- 
tration  of  the  emjHre  7  The  contrast  between  him  and  Tiberius  7  The 
sycophancy  of  the  Senate  7  The  cruelties  and  death  of  Sejanus  7  The  rapa- 
city of  Tiberius  7  His  death  7  The  death  of  Jesus  Christ  7  The  foreign 
wan  of  the  Romans  under  Tiberius  7  The  charaoter  and  reign  of  Cahgula  7 
The  mode  in  which  daudius  succeeded  to  the  empire  7  The  benefieial  acts 
of  his  government?  The  reign  of  Nero?  Galba?  Otho?  Vitellius? 
Vespasian  7  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  7  The  events  of  the  empire 
during  the  reign  of  Titus?  The  reign  of  Domitaan  7  The  character  of  the 
twelve  Cssars»  as  described  by  Gibbon  7 

JunsA. — What  account  is  given  of  the  reign  of  Archelius  7  The  reign  of 
Pontius  Pilate  7  The  life  of  Herod  Agrippa  7  His  remarkable  death  7  The 
condition  of  the  Jews  under  their  various  governors  7  Their  conditicm  under 
Claudius  Felix  ?  The  atrocities  of  Florus  7  The  origin  of  the  rebellion  7 
The  conduct  of  the  Christians  in  this  emergency  7  The  progress  of  Vespa- 
sian against  Jerusalem  7  The  circumstances  of  its  sieire  and  capture  bv 
•ntus?  "^        ^ 

Thk  Church.— What  account  is  given  of  the  fife  and  death  of  the  Saviour? 
The  progress  of  Christianity  after  the  death  of  Christ  7  The  constitution  of 
the  church?    The  first  perseention 7    The  second  peneoatioa  7 

Britain. — ^What  account  is  given  of  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  this 
island?^  The  means  taken  by  the  Romans  to  perpetuate  their  conquest? 
The  original  inhabitants  of  Britain?  Their  condition,  mode  of  Ii&, 
religion,  &c.  7 

SECOND  CENTURY  A.  D.    (Page  134.) 

Rom. — ^What  account  is  given  of  the  mode  of  Trajan's  succession  to  the 
empire  7  His  manners  and  administration  7  His  foreign  wars  ?  The  revolt 
of  the  Jews  7  The  character  of  Trajan  ?  The  character  and  acts  of  Adrian  7 
The  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius?  The  calamities  of  the  empire  under  Marcus 
Aurelius  Antoninus  7  The  character  and  excesses  of  Commodus  ?  The 
influence  of  the  Prstorian  Guards  7  The  events  of  the  empire  afler  the  death 
eif  Commodus?    The  condition  of  the  empire  at  this  time? 

The  Chuecb. — What  account  is  given  of  the  spread  of  Christianity  7    The 
third  persecution  under  Trajan  7    The  martyrdom  of  Simeon  and  Ignatius? 
The  fourth  persecution  under  Marcos  Aoreuus?    The  reasons  that  led  so 
•    2 
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THIRD  CENTURY  A.  D.    (Page  139.) 

Rome. — What  account  i«  given  of  the  riae  of  Septimhis  Severtts  to  supreme 
power?  Hi0  emeiticB  as  emperor?  His  death?  The  cmeltieB  and  death 
of  Caracalla  ?  The  character  and  &te  of  Heliogabalus  ?  The  adminiiitra. 
tion  of  Alexander  Severus  ?  The  mfluenoe  of  his  mother  MammSBa  and  the 
lawyer  Ulpian  ?  The  success  of  their  attempts  to  maintain  the  Tigowr  and 
integrity  of  the  empire  ?  The  origin  and  character  of  Mazimin  ?  His  cmei. 
ties  and  death  ?  Gordian  III.  7  Philip  the  Arabian  ?  Valerius  7  Gallic- 
nus?  Claudius?  Aurelian?  Tacitus?  Probus?  The  condition  of  the 
common  people  during  these  frequent  changes  of  administration  ?     Tlie 

treat  change  in  the  form  of  government  under  Diocletian  ?  His  abdication  7 
ta  causes  7 

PAUfTRiu^^What  account  is  givsn  of  the-origin  of  Zenobia  ?  Her  capi^ 
tal  7  Her  contests  with  the  Romans  ?  Her  misfortones  ?  The  eritic  horn- 
ginus  7 

Pessu."- What  aecoont  is  men  of  the  exploits  of  Artaxerxes?  Thu 
restoration  of  the  religion  of  the  Magi  7  The  character  and  reign  of  Sapor  7 
The  struggles  of  Chosroes,  king  of  Armenia,  and  his  son  TiriiUtes,  B|raiiist 
tiie  Persians  7 

BAjaBAsiAN  IifVASioiia. — ^What  account  is  given  of  the  origin  c^  the  GoChi 
who  invaded  the  empire  under  Decius  7  thdr  language  and  religion  ?  The 
Franks  7    The  AUemannt  7 

The  CmjRCH.— What  account  is  given  of  the  fifth  persecution  under  Seve^ 
ras  7  The  sixth  persecution  under  Maximin?  The  seventh  under  Decius  f 
The  eighth  under  Valerian  7  The  ninth  under  Aurelian  7  The  tenth  under 
IKocletian  7  The  crueltieii  of  Gaierius  towards  Christians  7  his  death  7  The 
death  of  Maximin  7 

FOURTH  CENTURY  A.  D.    (Page  147,) 

Rons. — ^What  aoooont  is  given  of  the  purtitimi  of  the  empire  on  the  dealil 

of  Diocletian  7  The  elevation  of  Constantine  to  the  purple  7'  The  elevaiion 
of  Maxentius  and  Maximin  7  The  administration  of  Gaierius?  The  admi* 
nistration  of  Maxentius  ?  His  overthrow  by  Constantine  7  The  overthrow 
of  Maximin  by  Licinius  7  The  progress  of  Constantine  to  the  command  of 
the  whole  empire  7  The  change  of  the  capital  7  The  domestic  troubles  of 
Constantine  7  His  partition  of  the  empire  7  His  death  7 .  The  administnu 
tion  of  the  empire  under  Constantine  7  The  state  of  the  finances  7  The 
disorders  of  the  empire  on  the  death  of  Constantine  ?  The  progress  of  affairs 
tiH  Constantius  became  sole  emperor  7  The  conduct  and  death  of  Gallus  7 
The  education  of  Julian?  His  elevation  to  tlie  purple?  His  apostasy 7 
His  reforms  ?    His  death  7    His  character  and  administration  7 

Eastern  Empire^ — ^What  account  is  given  c^the  government  of  the  Essterm 
Empire  under  Valens  7  The  battle  between  him  and  the  Gothe  at  Admno- 
ple  ?  The  elevation  of  Theodosius  7  His  success  against  the  Goths  ?  Tlift 
othw  events  of  his  reign  ?    His  character  7 

Western  Empire. — ^Wliat  account  is  given  of  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians 
under  Valentinian  7  The  affairs  of  the  Western  Empire  under  Gratian  T 
Valentinian  II.  7  The  condition  of  tiie  Western  Empire  at  this  time  7  The 
settlement  of  the  Ostn^goths  and  Visigoths  under  Aurelian  7    The  firal  sp. 
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^ntnuioe  into  Europe  ? 

The  Chuach. — ^What  account  is  given  of  the  progress  of  the  Church  under 
persecution  ?  The  Arian  controversy  ?  The  constitution  of  the  Church  in 
this  century  ?  The  errors  of  Arius  7  The  general  councils  on  this  subject  7 
The  assumption  of  authority  by  the  Church  of  Rome  in  this  century  7  The 
cirenmstances  which  tended  to  increase  it  7  The  benefits  resulting  from  the 
estaMiahraent  of  Christianity  by  Constanttne  7  The  errars  of  the  Onoeticv  7 
TheBianieiieesf  The  Carpocrattas»  7  The  Nioolaitens  7  The  Montanists  T 
The  names  of  the  diffierent  heresies  concerning  the  nature  of  Christ  7  The 
heresies  respecting  the  will  and  original  sin  7 

FIFTH  CENTURY  A.  D.    (Page  158.) 

Eastskn  Emfirc.  —  What  account  is  given  of  the  affairs  of  the  Eastern 
Empire  under  Arcadia8  7  The  invasion  of  the  Visigoths  under  Alaric? 
The  administration  of  Pulcheria  7  TheodoMus?  ]|Iaieian7  Leo  the  Great! 
SSeao?    AnaBtasiii8  7 

Western  EMPmE. — ^What  account  is  eiven  of  the  successes  of  the  armies 
of  Honorius,  under  Stilicho,  against  the  Visigoths  7  The  death  of  Stilicho  7 
The  capture  and  sack  of  Rome  by  Alaric?  The  events  of  Europe  after  thft 
death  of  Alaric  7  The  progress  and  power  of  Genseric  the  Vandal  in  Africa  7 
The  progress  of  the  Huns  under  AttUa  against  the  Eastern  Empire  7  Their 
irruption  into  the  Western  Empire  7  The  battle  between  the  Huns  and 
Visigoths  in  Gaul  7  Attila's  inroads  into  Italy  ?  His  death  7  The  sack  of 
Rome  by  Genseric  the  Vandal  7  The  attempts  of  Majorian  to  restore  the 
empire  7  His  successors  7  The  peaceful  measures  of  Odoacer  7  His  over- 
throw and  death  ?  The  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  world  on  the  downiUl 
of  tiie  empire  of  the  West  7 

VxNiCE.-^WhaJt  account  is  giv«n  of  the  orig^  of  this  r^ublic? 

Gaul. — What  account  is  given  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Gaul  ?  The 
inroads  of  the  northern  barbu-ians  in  the  fifth  century  7  The  settlement  <^ 
the  Franks  in  Gaul  7    The  foundation  of  the  French  monarchy  7 

Beitain. — What  account  is  given  of  the  contests  between  the  Britons  and 
the  Picts  and  Scots  7  The  occasion  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  Saxons  7 
Their  establishment  in  the  kingdom? 

The  Church. — ^What  account  is  given  of  the  oriffin  of  Monachism  7  Paul 
C>f  Thebes  7  St  Anthony  7  The  propagation  of  Inonachism  by  the  disciples 
of  St  Anthony  7  The  causes  which  contributed  to  the  rapid  spread  of 
Monachism  7  The  excesses  to  which  it  led  7  The  conversion  of  the  north- 
ern barbarians  7  The  character  of  the  barbarian  converts  7  The  spread  of 
Christianity  in  the  East  7 

History  op  LrnotATURE.  —  What  account  is  given  of  the  Alexandrian 
school  7  The  New  Platonists  7  Their  suppression  under  Constantine  ?  Their 
revival  under  Julian  7  Hypatia?  Proclus?  Sacred  literature  7  Clement? 
Origen?  Justin  Martyr?  Tertullian?  Ireneus?  Early  translations  of 
the  Scriptures  7  Gregiwy  Thaomaturgus  and  Cyril  of  Jerusakm  7  Cy- 
fitrian  7  The  golden  age  of  eoclesiastical  literature  7  The  character  of  thg 
«arly  &thers  of  the  Church  7  The  character  and  writings  of  Athanasius  ? 
Eusebius?  Basil?  Gregory  of  Nyssa?  Gregory  of  Nazianxen  7  Chrysoa. 
torn?    Tl^  other  Greek  father*?    Aroobiua  and  Lactantioa?    Hilar/ 1 
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in  the  West?  Claadiaa?  Prwcian?  Ammiamu  Mait^ilinuB ?  GildasT 
Bede?  Boethius?  Philologr?  Poetry  in  the  East?  Romance?  Historj? 
Geography  ?    Philology  ?    Mathematics  ? 

SIXTH  CENTURY  A.  D.    (Page  173.) 

Ths  Midoub  Aaifl,. — How  many  oentttries  are  embraced  in  this  period  ? 
How  are  the  first  five  of  these  characterisEed  ?  What  was  the  condition  of 
Europe  about  the  middle  of  this  period  ?  What  common  bond  of  union 
among  all  the  minute  fi-agments  into  which  the  Western  Empire  had  been 
broken?  What  great  enterprise  cemented  this  union?  What  vrere  the 
leading  national  alfairs  fit)m  the  Crusades  to  the  Refi>nnation  ? 

Greek  Empire. — ^What  account  is  given  of  Belisarius?  His  successes 
against  the  Persians  ?  His  success  against  the  Vandals  in  Afirica  ?  Against 
the  Goths  in  Italy  ?  His  second  command  in  Italy  ?  His  services  at  Con. 
■tantinople?  His  death?  Narses?  His  expedition  and  government  in 
Italy?  His  recall?  The  factions  of  the  circus?  Their  excesses  ?  The 
earthquakes  in  the  time  of  Justinian  ?  The  plague  ?  The  introduction  of 
silk  into  Europe  7  The  Justinian  Ckide  ?  The  alliance  of  the  Turks  with 
Justinian?  The  character  of  his  reign?  The  reign  of  Tiberius?  Of 
Maurice  ? 

Persia. — What  aeoount  is  given  of  the  Sassanian  dominion  in  Persia? 
The  reign  of  Choeroes?  Of  Hormisdas?  The  general  Varanes?  Tho 
deposition  of  Hormisdas  ?    The  succeeding  events  of  the  empire  ? 

Italt. — ^What  account  is  given  of  Theodoric's  appointment  to  the  kingdom 
of  Italy  ?  His  success  against  Odoacer  ?  His  reign  ?  His  enlargements 
of  the  territory  ?  His  general  administration  ?  The  aflftiirs  of  Italy  under 
Totila  and  Narses  ?  'Hie  invasion  of  the  Lombards  ?  The  circumstances 
of  the  death  of  Alboin?  The  subsequent  events  among  the  Lombards? 
The  propagation  a£  Christianity  among  them  ?  The  origin  of  the  feudal 
■ystem? 

France. — ^What  account  is  given  of  the  dominions  of  Clovis  ?  The  other 
provinces  of  Gaul  ?  The  successes  of  Clovis  against  Sya^us  ?  Against 
the  Allemani  ?  The  conversion  of  Clovis  ?  His  expedition  against  the 
Visigoths  ?  His  investiture  by  the  emperor  Athanasius  ?  The  affairs  of  the 
kingdom  after  his  death  ?  The  civil  wars  of  France  afier  the  death  of  Clo- 
taire?    The  Frank  laws  ? 

Spain. — ^What  account  is  given  of  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  the  barbarians  ? 
The  foundation  of  the  Gothic  monarchy  in  Spain  by  Ataulphus  ?  His  sue 
cesser  Wallia  ?  The  power  and  success  of  Euric  ?  The  affairs  of  Spain 
after  the  death  of  Euric  ?     Its  conversion  to  Christianity  ? 

Britain. — What  account  is  given  of  the  foundation  of  the  Saxcm  Heptar. 
chy  ?  The  character  and  exploits  of  King  Arthur  ?  The  disasters  attending 
the  settlement  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain  ?  The  conversion  of  the  Saxons  to 
Christianity  ? 

The  Church. — ^What  account  is  given  of  the  British  Church  previotis  to 
the  missian  of  Augustine  7  The  precise  object  of  that  mienon  ?  The  origin 
and  result  of  the  fifth  general  council  ?  The  rise  of  Ghregory  the  Great  ? 
His  character  and  administration?  The  Benedictines 7  Their  conditioii 
uad  discipline  ?    The  services  done  by  them  to  society  ? 
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SEVENTH  CENTURY  A.  D.    (Page  186.) 

Gebe  EiiriKS. — What  account  is  given  oi  the  oppraMioDB  and  death  of 
Pbocas  ?  The  accession  of  Heraclius  r  The  assaults  upon  the  empire  hf 
Chosroes  II.  ?  The  invasion  of  the  Avars  7  The  ignominious  terms  in^ 
.posed  upon  Heraclius  by  Chosroes  7  The  subsequent  successes  of  Heradius  7 
His  triumphal  return  from  the  East.?  The  exhausted  condition  of  the  em^ 
pire  ?  The  first  appearance  of  the  Mussulmans  in  Europe  ?  Their  suooesset 
against  Heraclius  7    The  affairs  of  the  empire  under  his  successors  7 

Persia. — What  account  is  given  of  the  successes  of  Chosroes  IL?  Hjs 
jreverses  7    His  death  7    His  magnificence  7 

Arabia. — ^What  account  is  given  of  the  Arabs  7  Their  political  condition  t 
Their  religion  7  The  various  attempts  to  conquer  them  7  The  early  history 
and  character  of  Mohammed 7  His  first  converts?  The  Hegira?  Hu. 
Authority  and  influence  at  Medina  7  His  line  of  policy  7  His  successes  in 
Arabia  ?  His  death  7  The  reputed  origin  of  the  Koran  7  Its  contents  7 
Mohammed's  definition  of  his  religion  7  Some  fiirther  particulars  of  its 
doctrines  and  ceremcmies  7  Its  progress  under  the  first  four  caliphs  7  Tha 
conquest  of  Syria  under  Abubeker  7  The  capture  of  Arrestan  7  The  con^ 
.quest  of  Egypt  under  Omar  7  The  capture  of  Alexandria  7  The  destruck 
Hon  of  the  Alexandrian  library?  The  progress  of  the  Mohammedans  in  th* 
iEast?  The  contest  between  Ali  and  the  rebel  Moawiyah?  Its  result  7 
The  two  great  sects  of  the  Mohammedans  7  The  proceedings  of  Moawiyak 
against  the  Afiicans  7  Against  the  Greeks  7  The  Greek  fire  7  The  com- 
munications  of  the  Arabs  with  China  and  India  7  The  conquest  and  oofl^ 
version  of  Africa  under  Hassan? 

Italy. — ^What  acconnt  is  given  of  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  7  The  Lonv 
bard  kingdom  in  Italy  7  The  doge  of  Venice  7  The  other  particulars  of  {he 
political  constitution  of  Venice?  The  establishment  of  its  hereditary  ari^i^ 
^cracy  7 

Francb.— What  account  is  ^iven  of  the  reunion  of  the  French  meoareby 
under  Clotaire  II.  7  The  origm  and  powers  of  the  mayors  of  the  palace  7 
The  reign  of  Dagobert  7    The  Sluggard  Kings  ? 

Spaxn. — ^What  account  is  given  of  Grondebert  and  his  successors  ?  The 
proceedings  of  the  fijurth  council  of  Toledo  ?  The  affairs  of  Spain  unde^ 
Chintilla  7  Recesvind  7  Wamba  7  Erwiga  7  The  conspiracy  and  subset 
quent  sufferings  of  the  Jews  7    The  archbishops  of  Toledo  7 

The  Church. — ^What  account  is  given  of  the  progress  of  the  Eutychian 
heresy  7    The  triple  crown  7 

EIGHTH  CENTURY  A.  D,    (Page  199.) 

Greek  Empire. — ^What  account  is  given  of  the  termination  of  the  Hera- 
clian  djmasty  ?  The  origin  of  Leo  III.  ?  His  successes  7  His  zeal  against 
image-worship  7  The  reijorn  of  Constantine  V.  ?  Of  Leo  IV.  ?  The  resolu- 
tions of  the  second  councu  of  Nice  respecting  ima^-worship  ?  The  careei^ 
of  the  empress  Irene  7 

Arabia. — ^What  aocoant  is  givsa  of  the  attsmpto  of  the  ealipfas  to  extend 
their  dominions  westward  7  The  overthrow  of  tiie  OsHiiades  7  The  eleva: 
tion  of  the  Abassides  to  the  caliphate  7  The  fiimily  of  the  Omniades  in 
Spain  7  The  cruelties  of  Abnaazor  7  Tha  petssootion  <^  the  descendants 
<^AIi7  The  elevation  sfHan>aii.Al  Rssehid  W  the  caUphate 7  His  waH 
with  the  Greeks  7    His  embassy  to  Charlemagne  7    His  cruelty  to  the  fiimilyt 


of  the  Barmecides?    HispAtronagteof  letteis?    Theconditiaoof  Azabehril. 

izatioD  in  this  centary  ? 

Spain.— What  account  is  g:iven  of  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Arabs? 
'^eir  policy  towards  the  conquered  Christians  7  The  devation  of  Abdalrab- 
•anan  to  the  caliphate  of  the  West?  The  magnificence  of  Hassan  I^  caliph 
cvf  Cordova?  The  affairs  of  Christian  Spain  under  Pelayo?  Alphoinso  tiie 
Catholic?  Fruela?  Alphonso  the  Chaste?  The  salutary  effects  of  the 
tesidence  of  the  Moors  in  Spain  ? 

Italy. — ^What  account  is  given  of  the  rei^  of  Luitprand  ?  The  eztinc- 
4ian  of  die  exarchate  of  Ravenna  ?  The  origin  of  the  Pope's  temporal  sove. 
reignty  ?  The  condition  of  the  papacy  under  Gregory  III.  ?  The  elevation 
4Df  Astolphus  to  the  throne  of  the  Lombards  ?  The  interposition  of  the 
Franks  in  behalf  of  the  Pope  and  against  the  Lombards  ?  The  bestowal  of 
the  ezarchatfr  upon  the  Pope  ? 

Framck.— What  account  is  given  of  the  victory  of  Cliarles  Martel  over  the 
Saracens  7  The  division  of  me  Frank  dominions  on  the  death  of  Charles 
Martel?  The  elevation  of  Pepin  to  the  regal  authority?  His  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  kingly  power  ?  The  union  c^  the  entire  Frank  monarchy 
wider  Charlemagne?  His  wars  with  the  Saxons?  With  the  Saracens? 
His  visit  to  Rome  in  defence  of  Pope  Leo  III.  7  The  extdnt  of  his  domin. 
Ions?  The  influence  of  his  imperial  title?  His  political  reforms?  His 
literaiy  character  7  His  private  life  ?  The  condition  of  the  Western  Em. 
|«re  in  his  time?  The  Eastern  Empire?  The  empire  of  the  calij^? 
I)enmark?  Sweden,  Russia  and  Poland?  Bohemia?  Spain?  Rome? 
Veniee  7    Enghmd  7 

The  Church. — ^What  accountis  given  of  the  grounds  of  difference  between 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  ?  The  efforts  of  Leo  the  Iconoclast  to  abolish 
Images  7  The  result  of  the  council  of  Constantinople  7  The  proceedings  of 
Gregory  II.,  Bishop  of  Rome,  in  reibrence  to  ^e  use  of  images  ?  The 
council  of  the  Lateran?  The  second  council  of  Nice  7  The  disposition  and 
conduct  of  Charlemagne  towards  the  Church  7  The  conduct  of  the  Galhcan 
clerflry  towards  the  Iconoclasts  7  The  several  decisions  in  regard  to  the  pro^ 
cession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  The  progress  of  the  tempord  power  of  the 
Popes  in  this  century  7  The  increase  of  their  ecclesiastical  power  ?  The 
influence  of  Christianity  in  the  earlier  ages  upon  the  arts  7  The  origin  of 
the  pointed  or  Gothic  style  of  architecture  7  The  destruction  of  public 
libraries  during  the  first  part  of  the  middle  ages  7  The  service  rendered  to 
literature  by  the  monks  7 

NINTH  CENTURY  A.  D.    (Page  212.) 

Gkeek  Empirk. — ^What  account  is  given  of  the  reign  of  Nicephorus  I.  ? 
Michael  L  ?  The  disasters  of  Leo  Y.  7  His  subsequent  successes  7  His 
administration  of  the  empire  7  His  assassination  7  Michael  II.  7  Theo- 
philus  the  Unfortunate?  Michael  lU.  7  The  origin  of  Basil  L?  His 
elevation  to  the  empire  7    His  administration  7    His  death  7    Basil  II.  ? 

Arabia.-— What  account  is  given  of  the  decline  of  Haroun  Al  Raschid^s 
lower?  His  death?  The  state  of  leaciung  under  Almamon?  The  war 
between  AlMotassem  and  the  Greeks  7  The  heresy  of  the  Kaiidjies  7  Of 
IKead  Ibn  Dirkhem?  Of  Achmet  Ravendi?  Of  Hakem?  Of  Bibek? 
The  introduction  of  the  Turks  into  the  service  of  the  caliphs  7  The  inorea*. 
ing  weakness  and  divisions  of  the  .caliphate  7  The  heresy  of  AbdaUah  (and 
the  Karraathians  7 
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.  B»Aiil.«^WlMt  aoeofitnt  ia  ^fiven  of  the  navftl  ezpedUions  of  (he  (S^Biraceiia 
under  Hakem  I.  ?  The  sedition  in  Cordoya  ?  The  rayaging  of  Italy  by  thd 
Moora  ?.  The  sucoeeses  of  the  Christians  in  Spain  ?  The  caie^  of  Alplranso 
the  Great? 

France. — ^What  account  is  given  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Debonnairet 
The  division  of  the  empire  after  his  death  7  The  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald  ? 
His  coronation  by  Pope  John  VIIL?  Louis  III.  and  Carloman?  The 
union  of  the  French  and  German  kings  ae^ainst  the  nobles  and  the  North- 
men  ?  The  victory  of  Louis  III.  over  &e  Northmen  7  His  death  7  Charles 
the  Fat  7  The  elevation  of  Eudes  to  the  crown  7  His  victory  over  the 
Northmen?  The  origin  and  religion  of  the  Northmen?  Their  earliest 
Incursions  into  Southern  Europe  7  Their  ravages  after  the  death  of  Charle* 
magn^  7  The  conversion  of  the  pirate  chie^  RoUo  ?  His  establishment  as 
Duke  of  Normandy  7 

'  Geamant. — "What  account  is  given  of  the  strti^gles  of  Louis  the  German 
against  the  Sclavonic  tribes  7  His  other  enterprises  7  The  division  of  the 
kingdom  on  his  death  7  Its  reunion  under  Charles  the  Fat  7  His  difficut' 
ties  with  the  Northmen?  His  deposition?  The  vigorous  measures  of 
Arnulph  7 

Italy. — ^What  account  is  given  of  Bernard,  the  son  of  Pepin  7  Louis,  the 
son  of  Lothaire  7  The  incursions  to  which  Italy  was  exposed  7  The  mea. 
sores  of  defence  adc^ted  at  Rome  7  The  object  of  the  Italian  league  ?  The 
fiise  policy  of  Louis  7  Its  consequences  7  His  subsequent  attempts  to  repaiv 
the  mischief  7  The  temporal  independence  of  the  Pope  7  The  succession 
to  the  empire  after  the  death  of  Louis  7  Disputes  for  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
lifitween  the  dukes  of  Spoleto  and  Benevento  7 

Britain. — ^What  account  is  given  of  the  formation  of  the  Heptarchy  under 
%bert  7  The  inroads  of  the  Danes  7  The  accession  of  Alfred  7  The  con- 
dition of  the  kingdom  under  his  reign?  His  legislation?  The  literarjr 
character  of  Alfred?  His  private  character?  The  Anglo-Saxon  consti- 
tution? 

The  CmjRCH. — ^What  account  is  given  of  the  general  decline  of  piety  and 
learning  in  the  Church  7    The  elevation  of  Ph^us  to  the  patriarchate  of 
Constantinople  7    The  causes  of  schism  between  the  Greek  and  Romaa 
JDhurches  7    The  rise  of  saint  worship  7    The  increase  of  dangerous  doc- . 
trines? 

TENTH  CENTURY  A.  D.    (Page  225.) 

Greek  Empire. — ^^  What  account  is  given  of  the  accession' of  Constantino 
VII.  7  His  deposition  by  Romanus?  Restoration  of  Constantino  7  The 
incursions  of  the  Bulgarians  ?  Of  the  Russians  7  The  successes  of  Nice, 
phorus  7     The  energy  of  the  empire  under  John  Zimisces  ?    Basil  II.  ? 

lTALT.~^What  account  is  given  of  the  adventures  of  Adelaide,  Lothaire's 
widow  7  The  condition  of  the  papacy  7  The  interference  of  Otho  in  the 
affairs  of  Rome  7  The  deposition  of  the  pope,  John  XIL  7  The  demagogue 
Crescentius  7 

France.?— What  account  is  given  of  the  deposition  of  Charles  the  Simple  7 
The  usurpation  of  Rodolph  7  The  extinction  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty  7 
The  elevation  of  Hugh  Capet  7  The  consolidation  of  his  power  7  Robert 
the  Wise?  His  difficulties  with  the  Pope  7  The  character  of  Constance? 
The  origm  of  the  feudal  system  7    The  threefold  division  of  tiie  lands  under 
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that  nys^BiT    The  oUigfatfrnn  of  Begfemen  to  tlieir  wap&n^nf    The  via. 
•are*  which  abridged  the  power  of  the  nobles? 

Germany. — ^What  account  is  given  of  the  elevation  of  Conrad  to  the  king* 
dom  of  Germany  ?  His  death  ?  Henry  the  Fowler  ?  His  enlargement  and 
consolidation  of  the  kingdom?  The  sncoesses  of  Otho  the  Great?  Hia 
attempts  to  coneolidate  the  monarchy  7    Hb  checks  upon  the  nobles  7    Otho 

lu  otiioin.? 

Britain. — ^What  account  is  given  c^  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Elder  7  The 
accession  of  Atbelstan  ?  His  successes?  T^e  Rowing  importance  of  En|r. 
land  ?  Foreign  refugees  in  England  7  The  foreign  connexions  of  Athelstan  7 
His  beneficent  administration  ?  The  miseries  wmch  succeeded  ?  The  inter- 
lerence  of  the  monks  ?    Dunstan  and  the  princess  Elgiva  ? 

Bpain. — What  accoant  is  given  of  the  Mocnrish  emi»re  in  ^Ntia  7  The 
^ministration  of  Abdah-ahmon  III.  7  His  defeat  at  Simaneaa  7  His  sab- 
pequent  successes?  AJraanzor?  The  syceesaes  of  the  Christians  under 
Ramires  IL  ?    Their  subsequent  defeats  and  final  triumph  7 

A&ABUM  £]afBK.T-Wbat  account  is  given  of  the  condition  of  the  caliphate? 
The  office  of  Emir  al  Omra  7  Obeidallah  and  the  Fatimites  7  Origin  and 
condition  of  the  iWptian  caliphate  7  The  progress  and  conqaests  of  the 
Mussulmans  in  tlie  East  7    The  origin  of  the  Turks  7 

Thx  CBiTMcn.*^Wkat  account  is  given  of  the-  general  character  of  this 
century  7  The  extent  of  Christianity  at  this  time  7  The  degen^acy  of  the 
*le3^  ?  The  condition  and  claims  of  the  papacy?  The  dispersion  or  monks 
by  Uie  Normans  7  Its  influence  upon  learning  ?  The  Benedictines  7  The 
panic  respecting  the  end  of  the  world  7  The  origin  oi  penance  7  Its  cx- 
?? 


Thb  World. — What  account  is  given  of  the  Greek  empire  7  The  ealii^ 
ate?  The  Frank  kingdom?  fVance?  Germiay?  Spain?  Enffhndl 
Haly?    Rome? 

ELEVENTH  CENTURY  A.  D.    (Pa^  8364 

OMoac  EiimK^-^What  account  is  given  of  the  reign  of  Constantino  YIIL  ? 
RonanusIIL?  Michael  IV.?  Michael  V.  7  Constontine  IX.7  The  in. 
,  vmsion  of  the  Bulgarians  7  The  Comneni  7  The  elevation  of  Isaac  by  the 
army  7  The  shortsighted  policy  of  Constantine  X.?  The  war  of  Romanna 
IV. 7  The  encroachments  of  Soliman  upon  the  empire?  Deposition  of 
Michael  VII. 7  The  accession  of  Alexins  Oomnenns?  His  biographer? 
His  character  7    The  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend  7 

•  Italy.— What  account  is  given  of  the  first  visits  of  the  Normans  to  Italy  ? 
Their  success  against  the  infidels  in  Italy  ?  The  difficulties  between  them 
and  the  Pope  7  The  projects  of  Robert  Gniscard  7  His  death  7  'Hie  sue 
cesses  of  his  brother  Roger  in  Sicily  7  Roger's  line  of  policy  7  The  origin 
of  the  Italian  republics  7    Their  condition  ?    Venice  7    Genoa  7    Pisa  7 

GxKM ANT. — ^What  account  is  given  of  tSie  accession  of  Henry  II.  ?  His 
eoronMion  at  Rome  7  Conrad  II.  7  Henry  III.  7  His  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  Rome?  Henry  V.  7  Gregory  VII. 7  The  controversy  between 
Gregory  and  Henry  respectmg  tlie  r^^fat  of  investiturd  7  The  coiuee  ef  the 
German  aristocracy  in  this  oontroversy  ?  Its  rcsnit  7  Sulieequeot  teeublea 
of  Henry  7 

FaAiKnB.— What  accoant  is  gi«en  of  Robert^  and  the  revolts  of  his  sons  ? 
The  penecntion  of  heretics  7    The  character  of  Robert  ?    The  aooevion  of 
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BmyL?  ffiMreeateitewith(iwdak«ofNom«Bdy?  The  feign  of  F&SIip 
1. 7    His  qoarrels  with  the  Popes  7 

Syain. — ^What  acoonnt  is  given  of  the  condition  of  the  Moorish  enmiie  in 
Spcdn  7  The  orig:in  of  the  Almoravides  7  Their  expeditions  into  Spain  7 
'The  Ciiristian  empire  in  Spain  7  The  successes  of  Ferdinand  against  the 
Arabs?    TheCid? 

Arabian  Em pirx.— What  account  is  given  of  the  conqueBts  and  policy  of 
Togrul-Beg  7  The  victories  of  Alp  Aislan  7  The  reign  of  Malek.Shah  7 
The  condition  of  the  empire  at  his  death  7 

Britain. — What  accoont  is  given  of  the  succession  of  Swejm  to  the  throne 
of  England  7  The  reign  of  Canute  the  Great  7  His  character  7  The  cha. 
racter  and  reign  of  Ekiward  the  Confessor  ?  The  expedition  against  Mac. 
both  ^  The  accession  of  Harold  7  His  expedition  against  the  Norwegians  ? 
The  invasion  of  the  Normans  7  The  battle  of  Hastings  7  The  consequence 
of  this  invasion  7  The  capture  of  London  7  The  general  oonfiscation  of 
property  7  Policy  of  William  towards  the  Saxons  7  His  visit  to  N<Nrmandy  7 
His  expedition  against  Malcolm  Canmore7  The  Norman  constitution  7 
Doomsday  Book  ?  The  revolt  of  'yViUiam's  son  Robert  ?  The  reign  of  Wil- 
liam Rufus  7    The  phrase  '*  benefit  of  clergy'*  7    The  events  of  Scotland  7 

The  Church. — ^What  account  is  given  of  the  character  of  the  papacy  and 
the  clergy  7  The  character  and  policy  of  Gregory  VII.  7  His  controversy 
with  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  7  The  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  7  The 
order  of  Chartreuse  7  Th«  '*  Truce  of  God**  7  The  disuse  of  the  vernacular 
languages  in  worship  7 

The  Crobades. — ^What  account  is  given  of  the  origin  of  the  Crusades  t 
The  expedition  of  Peter  the  Hermit  7  The  first  crusading  army  7  Its  num- 
bers 7  Its  progress  through  Asia  Minor?  The  capture  of  Antioch 7  Of 
Jerusalem  7    The  new  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  7 

CmvALRV. — What  account  is  given  of  the  institution  of  chivalry?  Ita 
objects  and  character  7 

State  of  the  Worij>. — ^What  account  is  given  of  the  condition  of  Rome 
and  Germany  7  France  7  Spain  7  England  7  The  other  European  states  ? 
The  Greek  empire  7    The  caliphate  7 

TWELFTH  CENTURY  A  D.    (Page  255.) 

Greek  Empire. — What  account  is  given  of  the  prowess  of  Manuel  1 7  ' 
The  early  career  of  Andronicus  7    His  elevation  to  the  throne  7    His  cruel* 
ties  7    His  deposition?    The  reign  of  Isaac  Angelus  7    The  capture  of  Con^ 
stantinople  by  the  crusaders  7 

The  East.  —What  account  is  given  of  the  Attabeks  7  The  power  and 
successes  of  Saladin? 

Italy. — ^What  account  is  given  of  the  attempts  of  Frederick  Barbaroosa  te 
establish  his  power  in  Italy  7  The  league  against  him  7  Arnold  of  Brescia  I 
The  Venetians  7    The  marriage  of  the  Adriatic  7 

Germany. — What  account  is  given  of  the  contentions  between  Henry  V« 
and  the  Pope  about  the  right  of  investiture  7  Tlie  origin  of  the  Guel&  and 
Ghibellines  ?  The  plans  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  in  Italy  7  The  close  of 
his  career  7    Henry  VI.  7 

France. — What  account  is  given  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fat  7  Lonid 
VII.  7  Philip  Augustus  7  The  early  deliberative  assemblies  of  the  Frendi  7 
The  impulse  given  to  the  oominoos  by  Louis  the  F«|7  The  origin  and  his- 
tory  of  the  States  General  7 


The  kiagdom  of  Portagal  7    The  imUtary  iird»s«r  Spain  ? 

BmiTAiN.^— What  aficotmi  is  grron  of  the  fn'ogress  of  English  fiberty  tmder 
Hawy  L  f  The  conteBt  for  the  crown  between  MaJtUda  and  Stephen  ?  The 
leign  ef  Henry  II.  ?  The  pngfsea  of  pofnOar  liherty  in  his  rei^rQ  ?  The 
character  and  exploits  of  Richard  1. 7  The  early  history  of  Irelaind?  The 
evrly  history  of  Sc«tla9d  7 

Tbb  CHCDLOLr— What  aoeonnt  is  given  of  the  advancing  power  of  the  pa- 
pacy  under  Paschal  II.  7  Adrian  IV.  7  Alexander  IIL  7  Innocsent  III.7 
^lie  origin  of  the  second  crasade  7  The  march  of  the  crusaders  7  Their 
suceesses7  The  origin-end  leaders  of  the  third  crasade?  The  siege  and 
capture  of  Acre7  The  result  of  the  crusade  ?  The  pfiratiel  between  it  sad 
^theTr^^war?    TbeAsaassins?    The  DrosiBs? 
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Greek  Empirb. — ^What  account  is  given  of  the  interference  of  the  crusadeis 
with  the  ajB^rs  of  Constantinople  7  The  •establishment  of  Alexius  at  Trebi- 
nmd?  Theodore  Lascaris  at  Nice  7  Michael  PaJsologus?  The  contro- 
versies in  the  Church  7    Andronicos  the  Elder  7 

GxRMANT. — ^What  account  is  given  of  the  accession  of  Frederick  IL  to  the 
empire  7  His  contests  with  the  papacy  7  The  interregnum  after  his  death  ? 
The  double  election  of  Richard  of  Cornwall  and  Alphonso  of  Castile  ?  The 
growth  of  commercial  cities  7  The  election  of  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg  7  His 
^gn7    The  Hanse  towns?    The  evidence  of  their  wealth  and  power? 

Italt. — What  account  is  eiven  of  tlie  Italian  republics  7  The  rais&rtunes 
•of  the  house  c^  HohenstauKu  7  The  Lombard  leagues  7  Their  contests 
with  the  emperor?  The  contentions  in  Italy  after  the  death  of  Frederick? 
The  affairs  of  Florence  ?  The  commercial  advantages  accruing  to  Venice 
^m  the  crusades  7  The  growth  of  the  aristocratic  influence  in  their  con. 
stitution  7  The  history  and  power  of  Genoa  7  Of  Pisa  7  The  contest  be- 
^ween  Genoa  and  Pisa  7  The  prosperity  of  the  Italian  commercial  cities  7 
The  attemptts  of  the  Popes  to  wrest  Naples  from  the  em^Hre  7  The  contest 
between  Charles  of  Anjou  and  Manfired  7  Between  Charles  and  Conradin? 
The  subsequent  cruelties  of  Charles  7  The  insurrection  and  massacre  ?  The 
inibsequent  events  of  Sicily  7 

France. — ^What  account  is  given  of  the  difficulties  between  France  and 
tSngland  7  The  crusade  against  the  Albip^enses  under  Louis  Vlll.  7  The 
character  and  reign  of  Loms  IX.  7  The  influence  of  his  reign  7  The  in. 
crease  of  the  kingdom  under  Philip  the  Bold  7    Under  Philip  the  Fair  7 

Britain. — ^What  account  is  given  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
adoption  of  Magna  Charta?  The  value  of  Magna  Charta  ?  The  disasters 
a.ttendinff  the  close  of  King  John's  reign?  The  character  and  reign  ^ 
Henry  IIL  ?  The  rebellion  of  Leicester  and  the  bartms  7  The  character 
<^  Edward  L  7    His  expeditions  into  Scotland  7 

Spanish  Pendcsctla. — ^What  account  is  given  of  the  wars  between  the  Moors 
fold  Christians  in  Spain  ?  The  condition  of  Christian  Spain  at  this  period  7 
The  successes  of  Alphonso  X.  ?  His  subsequent  trouUes  7  The  successes 
of  Sancho  IV.  ?  Tl]»  evex^  of  the  kingdom  during  the  minority  of  Ferdi. 
nand  IV.  7  During  his  rei^  7  The  attempts  of  the  kings  of  Arragon  to 
conquer  the  Balearic  Isles  7  The  conquest  and  continued  possenon  ofSAeily  ? 

Tbb  £iS!E.—What  aoeeuat  is  given  of  the  affairs  of  Egypt?  The  Msme- 
hikes?  The  c<MS9nests  io£  Ghe^  Khaa?  The  ibrtfaer  pragress  of  the 
Mongol  power  ? 


tW  CBUBeH.— WfaoA  aoooaat  is  ^wa  of  the  rise  sad  Mognsi^  cif  tfie 
ynmciBeaiiB  ?  The  other  mokUoant  oraers  ?  The  historj'  of  m  lnqaat6A<m  f 
Fh»  ofigin  and  persecution  of  the  Albig enses  ? 

Ckusades. — ^What  account  is  griyen  of  the  fbtirth  crusade  ?  The  crosadA 
6f  children  7  The  fifth  cniaade  ?  The  sixth  crusade  1  The  s^enth  era- 
sade  ?  The  eighth  crusade  ?  The  immediate  effect  of  the  crusades  ?  Their' 
effect  ujxm  the  Church  ?  Their  pohtieal  efieet7  Their  efieot  6tk  «raiiilierco 
and  industry  ?    Their  effect  en  Imowledgie  7 
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GnEiftr  Empire. — Whait  account  is  givela  of  the  continued  losses  of  fiie 
empire?  The  diasters  occurring' in  the  reign  of  John  Palaeolognst  The' 
narrow  bounds  of  the  empire?  The  origin  of  the  Ottoman  empire?  The 
estabtishment  of  the  Janizaries  7  The  successes  of  Bajazet  ?  His  cruelties  7 
His  defeat?  The  disorders  of  the  Mongol  eni|xre7  The  enrlj  hislary  of 
Tkmeriane  ?  His  eastern  coilqiiests  ?  Hb  contest  with  Bajazet  ?  His  prd^ 
jects  for  universal  dominion  ? 

GKRJMAinr.— What  account  is  given  of  Che  afiairs  of  Germany  7  The  of^gi. 
ntl  conditicm  of  the  Swiss  towns  ?  Their  first  efforts  at  independence  ?  The 
itory  of  William  Tell  ?  The  battle  of  Morgarten  ?  The  conduct  of  the  ^ 
exiles  ?  The  heroism  of  Arnold  Struthan  in  the  battle  of  Sempach  ?  The 
extent  of  the  Helvetic  confederacy  ?  The  attempts  of  Henry  VII.  to  restortii 
the  imperial  authority  in  Italj  7  The  contests  between  the  Empeior  Lodt 
and  the  Popes  ?  The  Gold^  BuU  7  The  otb^  events  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
IV.  ?  The  condition  of  the  country  under  Weneeslaus?  The  terminatioii 
qf  his  reign? 

Italian  PxNmsiTLA.-^What  account  is  given  of  the  condition  of  Itafy  vi 
this  time  7  The  attempts  of  the  Romans  to  resist  the  political  power  m  the 
Popes  7  The  condition  of  Rome  during  the  residence  of  tiie  Popes  at  Avig. 
tMm  ?  The  revolution  attempted  by  Rienzi  7  The  causes  of  its  feilure  7  The 
affairs  of  Genoa?  The  condition  of  Venice?  The  condemnation  and  exe*" 
cmtion  of  Faliero  ?  The  interference  Of  Venice  with  the  affairo  of  Constant!, 
nople  7  The  contests  between  Venice  and  Genoa  ?  The  affairs  of  Tuscany  7 
The  affairs  of  Florence  ?  The  contentions  between  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibel. 
lines  ?  The  contentions  between  the  greater  arts  and  the  less  arts  ?  Tho 
affairs  of  Lombardy  7  The  afiairs  of  Sicily  and  Naples  under  Frederick  of 
Ai^ragon  ?    Subsequent  events  in  Naples  7 

FftAN(1&— What  account  is  given  of  the  Flemish  wur  7  The  quarrels  be* 
tween  the  French  King  and  the  Popes?  The  destruction  of  tiie  Kiki^fi 
TempUrs  7  The  reign  of  Louis  Hutiii  7  The  Salic  law  7  The  ekims  of 
Edward  Hi.  of  England  7  The  sedition  in  Fbndera  7  Thebattie  of  Cressy? 
The  interposition  of  the  Pope  7  The  arbitrary  measures  of  the  French  King  T 
The  States  General  ?  The  battie  of  Poictiers  7  The  Jacquerie  7  The  peace 
of  1360  7  The  renewal  of  the  war  7  The  condition  <^  tiie  kingdom  under 
Charles  VI.  7 

BRtrAi».-^Wbat  account  is  giten  of  Gavestbn,  earl  of  Cornwall  7  The 
batde  of  Bannoekbttrn?  The  rebellion  of  Lancaster?  Rebellion  of  the 
fismbroke  party  7  Tlie  depositbtt  of  Edward  ?  The  first  steps  of  Edward 
III.  alter  his  accession  r  The  battle  of  Sluys?  The  baftleofCressy?  Of 
i^ctierst  The  treaty  of  Bretigny?  The  Black  Prince?  The  gencrd 
a^r»  of  the  kingdom  ?  'Rie  idarch  of  the  earl  of'  Buckingham  &rotu;li 
France  7  The  condition  o£  the  kingdom  dnring  the  minority  of  Richard  iE  7 
1%ilr«MSc»of  Wat  Tjrisrr  Thi»  dbcpediHon  agamst  Stntlcaid  7  11»de- 
9B«kto»A«rdeathfl£Ribhlttd7    Tfasi^PkgtMZ 
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:  fiHjnm  PmifiuiJi.— Wliat  Mcoimt  is  given  of  the  nignofAJ^baoaoXLt 
The  emeUiee  of  Pedro  ?  Hie  depoeition  ?  The  interposition  of  Edwaifd  the 
Black  Prince  ?  The  death  of  Pedro  ?  The  teym  of  Henry  11.  ?  His  boc 
oessorJohnLr  The  reign  of  Henry  IIL 7  TTie  aflEairs  of  Aragon?  The 
affiurs  of  Portugal  under  Dionysius  ?  Under  Pedro  I.  ?  The  subeeqnent 
events  in  Portugal  ? 

Tu  Cbdroh.— What  account  is  given  of  the  projects  of  Boniface  VIII.  f 
His  controversy  with  Philip  the  Fair  ?  The  **  Babylonish  captivi^  r*  Tfas 
neat  schism  7  The  attempts  of  Wicklifie  to  reform  the  Church  7  The 
flagellants  7    The  Biaochi  7 

Inventions. — What  account  is  given  of  the  mariner's  oompsas?  The 
invention  of  paper  7 
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Gbxbk  Eiipnti.^What  account  is  given  of  the  reira  of  John  Palflsol^nie 
IL7  Constantino  Paheologus  7  The  siege  and  fall  of  Constantinople  ?  The 
dissolution  of  the  empire  ? 

Ottoman  Emfixx  and  Turkkt. — What  account  is  given  of  the  invasion  of 
Tamerlane  7  Subsequent  successes  oi  the  Turks  7  The  exploits  of  John 
Huniades?  The  abdication  of  Amurath  7  ffis  return  to  povrer  and  final 
success?  His  second  abdication  and  return  to  power 7  The  eralolts  of 
8canderbeg7  The  reduction  of  Constantinople  by  Mohammed  IL?  Hie 
attempt  upon  Rhodes  7  The  siege  d^  Belgrade  7  The  reduction  of  Athens  f 
The  expedition  against  Rhodes  ?  The  character  of  Mohammed  7  The  die- 
pate  between  Bajazet  II.  and  Zizim  7 

Gekmant.— l^at  account  is  given  of  the  attempt  of  Robert  to  re-establisb' 
his  authority  in  Ital^  7  The  elevation  of  Sigismond  7  The  council  of  Con. 
stance  7  The  Hussite  war  7  The  poUcy  and  conduct  of  Albert  II.,  duke  of 
Austria  7  The  concessions  of  Frederick  III.  7  H»  negotiations  with  the 
Pope  7  The  afl&irs  of  Saxony  7  The  negotiations  between  Frederick  and 
Charles  the  Bold  7  The  consequences  of  Uie  death  of  Charles  7  The  acoes. 
sion  and  marriage  of  Maximilian  7    The  decrees  of  the  diet  of  Worms  7 

Francs. — ^What  account  is  given  of  the  condition  of  France  under  Charles 
VI.  7  The  rival  factionsofOrleans  and  Burgundy  7  The  civil  wars  7  The 
invasion  of  Henry  y.7  The  battle  of  Agmcourt7  The  cruelties  of  the 
dominant  party  in  Paris  7  The  assassination  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  7 
The  treaty  of  Troyes7  The  death  of  Henry  V.  and  Charles  VL7  ITw 
accession  and  conduct  of  Charles  VII.  7  The  condition  of  his  kingdom  7 
The  character  and  early  history  of  Joan  of  Arc  7  Her  success  ?  Her  captm 
and  death  7  The  successes  of  Charles  7  The  consequences  of  the  marriags 
of  Margaret  of  Anjou  with  Henry  VI.  7  The  policy  of  Suffolk  7  The  vie 
tcNries  of  Dunois  7  The  character  of  Charles  7  The  accession  of  Louis  XI.  7 
The  troubles  from  opposin?  factions  7  The  hostility  of  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy 7  The  manceuvre  of  Louis  to  divert  him  from  his  purpose  7  The 
treachery  of  the  duke  towards  the  kinff  7  His  cruelty  towards  Liege  7  The 
interference  of  Louis  and  Charles  in  the  affiiirs  of  England  7  The  reverses 
of  Charles  7  His  death  and  character  7  The  advantages  of  his  death  te 
Louis  7  The  history  of  his  daughter  Mary  7  The  death  of  Louis  7  Ths 
character  and  policy  of  Louis  7  The  regency  of  Anne  7  The  opposition 
end  rev(^t  of  Orleans  7  Of  Maximilian  7  The  marriage  of  Charles  7  His 
expedition  into  Italy 7  His  projects?  The  coalition  against  him?  Hii 
return  to  France?    His  victory  and  death 7 

BaTFAiN.-— What  aooount  is  given  of  the  difficidties  of  Henry  IV.  7  The 
ecoessioB  of  Henry  V. ?    His  expeditton. agausi  France 7    Thehettleof 
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▲ppooortT  His  Moood  c^n^Mgn  in  Fruoe?  The  trMljf  of  I^um T 
Gk  dealh  and  character  ?  Hie  prt>gre88  of  me  war  under  tiie  dnke  ofBed* 
ferd  7  The  siege  of  Orleans  ?  Joan  of  Arc  7  The  decline  of  the  English 
arms  7  The  earl  of  Warwick  7  The  feeble  conduct  of  the  kin^  ?  The 
rebellion  of  Cade  7  The  usurpation  of  Richard,  duke  of  York?  Ilis  over- 
throw  and  death 7  The  success  and  cruelly  of  the  earl  of  March?  His 
accession  to  the  throne?  His  marriage  and  its  consequences 7  The  conduct 
of  Warwick  7  Restoration  of  Henry  Vl.  7  The  intrigues  and  downfiill  of 
Warwick  7  The  death  of  Henry  and  restoration  of  Edward  IV.  ?  His  sub- 
l«quent  history  7  Edward  V.  7  The  usurpation  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester? 
His  reign  7  The  accession  and  marriage  of  Henry  VII.  7  The  abolition  of 
■*  maintenance"  7  The  origin  of  the  **  Star  Chamber"  7  Henry*s  invasion 
of  France  ?  The  insurrection  of  Perkin  Warbeck  7  The  disorders  of  Scot- 
land  during  this  period  7  The  policy  of  James  Ilf.  towards  the  barons  t 
Their  conspiracy  ?  The  interposition  of  Gloucester  in  fayour  of  Albany  7 
The  conduct  of  the  nobles  towards  the  king  7  The  revolt  of  the  doke  of 
Kothsay  7    The  reign  of  James  lY .  7 

Italian  I^diinsula. — ^What  account  is  given  of  the  wars  between  the  Anjoii 
and  Durazzo  ftmilies  7  The  elevation  of  Alphonzo  to  the  throne  of  Naples  7 
Bib  character  and  administration  7  The  contests  between  Ferdinand  and 
his  nobles  7  The  restoration  of  the  Medici  fiunily  in  Florence  7  John  de 
Medici  7  Cosmo  7  Pietro  7  Lorenzo  7  The  down&ll  and  bankruptcy  of 
the  fiuniW  7  The  papacy  7  The  council  of  Basle  7  The  pragmatic  sane- 
tion  7  The  attempts  to  excite  a  new  crusade  7  Siztus  lY.  7  Innocent  YIII.  7 
Alexander  YI.  7  The  affairs  of  Cyprus  7,  The  interference  of  Yenice  7  The 
continental  aggrandizement  of  Yenice  7  The  origin  and  rise  of  Sfiurza  7 
The  history  and  aggrandizement  of  his  son,  Francis  Sforza  7  The  affairs  of 
Genoa?  Ludovico  the  Moor?  The  other  Italian  states?  The  general 
condition  of  Italy  7 

Spanish  Peninsula. — ^What  account  is  given  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre? 
The  generosity  of  Carlos  to  his  father,  John  11. 7  The  birth  of  Ferdinand 
the  Qitholic  7  The  intrigues  of  the  queen  against  Carlos  7  The  successive 
attempts  ofCarloe  to  regain  his  rights  7  His  death  7  The  death  of  Blanche? 
The  feelings  of  the  Catalonians  towards  John?  The  affairs  of  Aragon? 
The  affairs  of  Castile?  The  minority  of  John  H.?  The  reign  of  Henry 
lY.  7  The  rebellion  of  the  nobles  7  The  concessions  of  the  king  ?  The 
marriage  of  Isabella  ?  The  various  tyrannical  measures  of  the  king  7  The 
contest  for  the  crown  at  his  death  7  The  referms  at  the  accession  of  Ferdx- 
Hand  and  Isabella  7  The  war  against  the  Moors  7  Abulhassan  7  Boabdil  7 
The  siese  and  capture  of  'Granada  7  The  articles  of  capitulation  7  The 
persecution  and  expulsion  of  the  Jews  7  The  fiunily  alliances  of  the  mo- 
narchs  7  The  affairs  of  Portugal?  The  reign  of  John  L  7  Alphonso  Y.f 
fiUa  claims  to  the  thronis  of  Castile  7    His  disgust  with  royalty  7    John  TL  7 

Bisoovxaiss  ano  Colonhsw — ^What  account  is^ven  of  the  maritime  entei. 
nrises  of  the  Portuguese  7  The  discovery  of  Madeira  7  Its  value  7  The 
Canaiy  islands  7  Toe  Portuguese  discoveries  around  Africa  7  The  Indies  7 
The  discovery  and  settlement  of  America  by  the  Scandinavians?  The  pro- 
iect  of  Columbus 7  His  various  repulses?  His  first  voyaj^e  and  return? 
Hie  second  and  third  voyages?  His  death?  His  remains?  AmeriOQ 
Vespucci 

Tia  Church. — ^What  account  is  given  of  the  great  schism  7  The  council 
of  Constance  7  The  conduct  of  Martin  Luther  7  The  council  of  Basle  7 
The  Pope's  opposition?  The  pragmatic  sanction?  The  concessions  of 
Frederick  7  The  decrees  of  the  council  of  Basle  7  The  perseeution  of  the 
fVaneiscans?    Wicklififo?    Huss7    The  council  of  Constance?    The  in- 
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lAMHil£«i«kfiiM^7tl]eezeefitioa(^HiiiB?    TheTtthanteBl    Tfaei 
offlorenee  ?    The  attempt  to  luiite  the  Roman  and  Greek  Churches  T 

ArnENsn  to  the  Midplb  Aoks. — What  account  is  given  of  the  commerce 
of  Western  Europe  1  The  principal  commercial  marts  ?  The  trade  with 
India  ?  The  causes  of  the  decline  of  Venice  ?  The  commercial  routes  T 
The  progress  of  commerce  in  England  ?  The  woollen  trade  ?  The  fisheries  T 
ITie  naval  code  ?  Banks?  Gunpowder?  Printing?  The  Great  Plague  ?  Thd 
Gipsies  7  The  revival  of  the  arts  ?  The  condition  of  learning  after  the  death 
of  Charlemagne  7  The  languages  of  Europe  7  The  universities  ?  The  Ro- 
mance language  ?  The  English  language  and  literature  7  The  Italian  ? 
The  influence  of  the  downfall  of  Constantinople  upon  learning  ?  The  do- 
mestic  measures  of  the  age  7  The  sumptuary  laws  7  The  evidences  of 
domestic  and  social  comforts  7  The  condition  of  agriculture  in  England  t 
The  prices  of  various  articles  7    The  comparative  viuue  of  money  7 
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MoDSRN  HiBTORT. — ^What  account  is  given  of  the  inventions  that  preceded 
and  marked  the  era  of  this  Reformation  7  The  influence  of  race  and  kn^ 
guage  7  The  rise  of  the  middle  class  and  the  decline  of  fendalism  in  tbo 
diffierent  states  of  Europe  7  The  comparative  condition  and  strength  of  the 
leadmg  European  powers  during  the  seventeenth  century?  The  leadiaf 
events  of  the  eighteenth  century  7    Its  close  7 

Britain. — ^What  account  is  given  of  two  important  marriages  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century  7  The  accession  of  Heniy  VIIL  7  The  condnct  oi 
Wolsey?  The  foreign  politics  of  Henry?  Crafty  policy  of  WolseyT 
Henry*s  theological  discussions?  The  battle  of  Pavia,  and  consequent 
treaty  7  Henry's  passion  for  Anne  Bdeyn  7  His  proposals  to  the  Pope  7 
His  treatise  on  his  marriage  with  Catherine  7    Poucy  of  the  Pope  7     Dis- 

frace  of  Wolsey  7  Advice  of  Cranmer  7  ^  Proceedings  of  Convocation  and 
arliament  in  regard  to  the  kind's  marriage  and  the  Anglican  Church  T 
Subsequent  proee^ings  of  Henry  ?  The  abolition  of  the  monasteries  ?  The 
death  of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  marriage  of  Jane  Seymour  7  The  discontents  in 
England,  and  their  consequences  ?  The  ••  bloody  statute"  7  The  death  of 
Jane  Seymour,  and  marriage  of  Anne  of  Cleves  7  The  disgrace  of  Cromwell 
and  the  queen  7  Catherine  Howard  7  Catherine  Parr  7  Henry*8  attention 
to  Wales  7  The  afiairs  of  Ireland  7  Henry's  measures  towards  Scotland 
and  France  7  His  death?  His  character?  The  minority  of  Edward  VL? 
The  policy  of  Somerset  ^  Winchester  7  Proceedings  of  Somerset  in  Scot- 
land ?  The  progress  of  reform  7  "Hie  projects  and  death  of  Lord  Seymour? 
The  downlkll  of  Somerset  7  The  ambitious  views  and  proiects  of  Warwick  ? 
Lady  Jane  Grey  7  The  accession  of  Mary  7  The  intentions  and  policy  of 
Mary  7    Her  measures  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  rcfi- 

fion  7  Cardinal  Pole  7  The  persecution  of  Protestants  7  Death  of  Mary  ? 
[er  character  7  Education  of  Elizabeth?  The  pretensions^f  Mary  Stuart  7 
The  restoration  of  the  Protestant  retigian  7  Elizabeth's  policy  towards  Scet- 
land  7  The  oath  of  supremacy  7  The  thirty-nme  articles  7  Mary's  ^^ 
into  England?  The  duke  of  Norfolk?  The  buU  of  Pius  V.?  hs  effect? 
Foreign  and  domestic  troubles  of  Elizabeth?  Death  of  Mary?  Wartike 
.preparations  of  Spain  7  Successes  of  Drake  7  The  **  invincible  Armada**? 
Conduct  of  Elizabeth  7  The  preparations  for  defonce  7  Failure  and  deetroc- 
tion  of  the  Armada?  Irish  a^rs?  James  IV. 7  James  V.  7  Cardinal 
Beaton?.  John  Knox?  The  Scottish  reformation?  Troubles  and  vicisv- 
tudes  of  Mary  7  The  union  of  Ireland  with  England  7  The  influence  «f 
Henry  and  Elizabeth  upon  Irish  aflairs? 

Fftjta«cK.^WhBt  acooont  is  given  of  Louis  XIL?  His  chanuster  and 
fioUcy  7    His  marriages  7    The  state  of  the  government  and  kingdom  during 
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lus  reign?  Hb  foreign  aBianeet  t  Hiv  ItiliAn  ezpetUtioa  ?  His  attnnpte 
mm  Naples?  War  with  Venice?  Gaston  de  Foix?  Proceedin|8  c9 
FYands  I.  ?  Rivalry  between  Francia  and  Charles  ?  The  Conatable  Boor- 
bon?    The  hattle  of  PaTia?    SnlMeqaent  treaty?    Its  Tiolatian?    SabM. 

fuent  hostilities  7  Interview  between  the  monarchs  ?  AUiances  of  the 
^rench  and  Turks  ?  Religious  disturbances  of  Germany  ?  The  history  of 
Henry  II.  7  Francis  II.  7  The  fiu^tions  during  his  reign  7  The  conspiracy 
of  Amboise?  Charles  IX. 7  The  Huguenots?  The  first  civil  war?  The 
second  civil  war  ?  The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  7  The  pc^cy  of  Henry 
IIL?  The  Catholic  League  7  The  "  sixteen"  ?  The  **  barricades"  ?  The 
assassination  of  the  duke  of  Guise?  The  disturbed  condition  of  the  king, 
dom  7  The  assassination  of  the  king  7  The  accession  of  Henry  IV.  7  The 
proceedings  of  parliament  7  The  edict  of  Nantes  ?  The  subsequent  course 
of  the  king? 

Itajliam  FxioNsuLA.— What  account  is  given  of  the  measures  of  FerdinAod 
of  Spain  to  get  possession  of  Naples  7  The  subsequent  events  in  Italy.? 
The  parties  that  fiivoured  the  French  cause  7  Jerome  Savonarc^?  The 
difference  between  the  French  and  Italian  soldiery  7  The  condition  of  Ita^y 
during  these  wars  ?  The  affairs  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont  ?  The  conspiracy 
in  Genoa?  Andrew  Doria  ?  Affairs  of  Genoa  after  his  death?  The  coali- 
tion against  Venice  7  Its  results  7  The  affairs  of  Tuscany?  AJezanderde 
Medici  ?  Cosmo  7  Ferdinand  ?  The  condition  of  the  states  ofuie  Church  ? 
CsBsar  Borgia  7  Julius  II.  7  *  Leo  X.  ?  Clement  VII.  ?  Paul  III.  ?  Paal 
rV.?    Gregory  Xm.?    SixtusV.?    The  affairs  of  Parma  ? 

Spanish  Peninsula. — What  account  is  given  of  the  Spanish  sovereigns.? 
The  character  of  Ferdinand  7  The  accession  of  Charles  f  The  cause  of  his 
unpopularity  among  the  Spaniards?  The  subsequent  discontents?  The 
change  in  the  Cortes  7  The  accession  of  Philip  II.  ?  His  severity  ?  Its 
consequences  ?  The  affairs  of  Portugal?  Sebastian  ?  The  union  of  Por- 
tugal with  Spain  ?    The  "  invincible  Armada"  7 

The  Nethsrjlands. — ^What  account  is  given  of  the  rise  and  power  of  the 
dokes  of  Burgundy  ?  The  union  of  the  seventeen  provinces  with  Spain  under 
Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  ?  The  revolt  of  the  Flemings  7  The  proceedmgs 
of  the  duke  of  Alva  7  The  prince  of  Orange  7  The  continuation  of  the  war 
under  Louis  Requesens  7  The  pacification  of  Ghent  7  The  formation  of 
the  United  Provinces  under  William,  prince  of  Orange  ?  The  afEairs  c^  the 
Xiow  Countries  ?  The  interference  of  fingland  ?  Conclusion  of  the  contesi  t 
The  causes  of  the  success  of  the  Dutch  against  Philip  ? 

Germany. — ^What  account  is  given  of  the  reign  of  Biazimilian?  The  ele- 
vation of  Charles  V.  ?  Hostility  of  Francis  7  The  league  against  him  ? 
His  defeats  7  His  capture  7  The  Holy  League  7  The  imperial  forces  in 
Italy  7  Sacking  of  Rome  ?  The  treaty  of  Cambray  ?  Martin  Luther  ? 
The  progress  of  his  doctrines  7  The  diet  of  Augsburg  7  The  policy  of 
Charles?  His  brother  Ferdinand  7  The  eipedition'of  Charles  into  Airica.i 
The  Anabaptists  7  French  and  Italian  wars  7  The  second  expedition  inta 
Africa  ?  Renewal  of  hostilities  between  Charles  and  Francis  7  The  peace 
of  Crespy  ?  The  plans  of  Charles  against  the  Reformers?  His  success? 
The  subsequent  revolt  and  success  of  the  Reformers  under  Maurice  ?  The 
abdication  of  Charles  7  The  reign  of  Ferdinand  1.7  Maximilian  II.?  Ru* 
dolph  IL7 

Hungakt  and  Bohemia. — ^What  account  is  given  of  the  early  history  pf 
these  states  7  The  invasion  of  Hungary  by  the  Turks  ?  The  opposition  of 
the  Bohemians  to  the  Austrian  dominion  ?  The  origin  of  the  Croats  and 
Pandoors? 


PbUMB  iiiD  RmNHA.— Wlnt  aeeomit  Is  ffivea  of  iiie  earlr  hk/tary  of  FolaiidT 
The  niffn  of  Alexander  ?  Sig^smimd  I.  f  Sigfin&und  II.  ?  The  eonfedent. 
tioo  of  1573  7  Henry  ?  Buttori  ?  Sigismnnd  IIL  7  The  early  history  of 
^        k7    IvaaIU.{    VanUIV.I    Theodore?    fiorie? 


Dknicaxk,  Sweden  and  NoRWAY.^-^What  aceofint  is  given  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  these  eoontries?  Christian  II.?  Gustavus  Vasa?  Frederick  L? 
The  Refiwmation  ?  Sweden  and  Denmark  ?  The  recess  of  Cdding  ?  Erik? 
John  ?    Sigismnnd  ?    Charles  7 

Ottoman  Empire  and  the  East. — ^What  account  is  given  of  the  internal 
disturbances  of  the  empire  7  Selim  7  The  war  with  Persia  7  The  conquest 
of  Egypt?  Soliman  1.7  The  capture  of  Belgrade?  The  reduction  of 
Rhodes  7  The  invasion  of  Hungary  7  Kbair  Eddin  Barbarossa  ?  Sub8«. 
quent  events  by  land  and  sea?  Domestic  troubles  of  Soliman?  Amurath 
III.  ?  Sheikh  Eidar  m  Persia  7  Ismael  7  Tamasp  7  Mohammed  Mirza  7 
Abbas  7  The  eariy  history  of  India  7  The  Mohammedan  canqnests  and 
power  in  India?  The  Ghoriar dynasty 7  Tamerlane?  Baber?  Akbar? 
The  early  history  of  C^iina?  The  Han  dynasty?  The  Tang  dynaflfy? 
The  Song  dynasty  7    Kubhu-Ehan? 

CoiiOHiBs  AMD  Di0coyxaiBS.r— What  account  is  given  of  the  West  IndieB  ? 
Mexico?    Pern?    Brazil?    North  America 7 

[DuoiivXEiES  AND  SxTTLBMBNTS  IN  NoEis  AMERICA. -^  What  aeooont  is 

f'tven  of  the  Cabots?  Ponce  de  Leon?  Varrazani?  Gomez?  Cartier? 
eidinanddeSoto?  Ribault?  Melendez?  Frobisher?  Sir  Frauds  Drake 
and  the  Oregon  territory?  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert?  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
first  expedition  7    His  second  expedition  7   His  third  expedition  7  Hia  &te  ?] 

CoiANiAL  System. — What  account  is  given  of  the  condition  of  the  Spanish 
colonies  7  The  Portuguese  domini<m  in  the  East  ?  Causes  of  its  decline  ? 
Colonial  policy  of  England  7 

1^  Church. — What  account  is  given  of  the  religious  movements  that 
preceded  the  Reformation  7  Indulgences  ?  Luther's  first  oppositicm  ?  Eras- 
mus  7  Leo  X.  7  The  progress  of  the  new  opinions  ?  The  diet  at  Spires  ? 
The  diet  of  Augsburg  7  Maurice  of  Saxony  ?  The  Helvetic  Reformation  ? 
The  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  France  7  In  other  countries  7  The 
council  of  Trent  7    Its  decrees  7    The  Jesuits  7 

Letters,  Arts  and  Sciences. — ^Wbat  account  is  given  of  the  consequences 
of  tiie  invention  of  printing?  English  writers  7  French?  Italian?  Spa. 
nish  7    Portuguese  7    German  and  Dutch  7 
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Great  Britain. — ^What  account  is  given  of  the  accession  of  James  I.? 
His  character?  His  troubles?  The  Gunpowder  Plot?  The  oath  of  alle- 
giance? The  pacification  and  settlement  of  Ireland  7  Buckingham?  The 
state  of  parties  ?  Death  of  James  ?  Accession  and  marriage  of  Charles  1. 7 
Ship-mone^  ?  Petition  of  right  ?  Laud  and  Strafford  ?  The  Star  Chamber? 
The  Scottish  Covenant  7  The  Long  Parliament  ?  The  parties  in  the  civil 
war?  Its  issue  7  Cromwell  ?  Death  of  Charles  ?  The  Rump  Parliament? 
Montrose  7  Ormond  7  Charles  II.  7  The  Protectorate  ?  The  success  of 
British  arms?  Death  of  Cromwell?  His  son  Richard?  Restoration  of 
Charles  II.  ?  His  first  measures  7  His  marriage  and  character  7  The  sur- 
render of  Dunkirk  ?  War  with  Holland  ?  The  plague  in  London  7  The 
great  fire  7  The  persecution  in  Scotland  7  The  Test  Act  7  The  Popish 
Plot  7  Further  measures  of  Parliament  7  Accession  of  James  II.  7  His 
character?  The  rebellion  of  Monmouth  and  Argyle?  The  attempts  of 
James  to  introduce  the  Catholic  religion  ?    The  accession  of  WiQiam,  pnbto 
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mpira  ?    Tlie  dupositioa  of  the  CaOMtie^toiMrdB  WiUiaiii'?    The  proceodU 
ings  in  Scotland? 

FRAMCC—What  aoooant  is  ^i^m  of  the  aiinerity  of  Loan  XITL  ?  Om. 
cini?  Lmnes?  Flight  and  inainrectioa  of  Mary?  Incwreetion  c^tlie 
ProtestantA?  The  character  and  deaigne  of  Richelieu?  His  raeasoieB  of 
£>reign  poUcy?  His  domestic  adraiaiftr»tioB  ?  Mazarin  and  the  Fronde  I 
The  war  between  France  and  Spain?  The  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees?  The 
«mbitiou«  prmects  of  Loais  XIV.?  The  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle?  The 
preparations  ror  war  with  the  United  Provinces  ?  The  progress  of  the  w«r  t 
Its  termination  ?  The  despotic  character  of  Louis  ?  The  motives  which  led 
to  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes?    The  persecuting  measures  of 

fovernment  ?    Their  consequences  ?    The  grand  alliance  against  France  ? 
rogress  of  the  war  ?    The  treaty  of  Ryswick  ? 

Spain  and  Poetdoal. — ^What  account  is  given  of  the  character  and  reign 
of  Philip  IIL  ?  Philip  IV.  ?  The  disasters  of  his  reign  ?  The  Portuguese 
.revolution?    JohnlV.?    AlphonsoVL?    Peter  IL? 

Italian  Pbninsi{La. — ^What  account  is  given  of  the  influence  of  the  Relbr- 
ination  upon  lUlian  a£5ur8  ?  The  contests  of  Venice  with  the  Pope?  With 
.the  pirates?    With  Turkey? 

GsRMANT.— What  aoeoont  is  given  of  the  affairs  of  Gerraaoy  onder  Mat> 
thias?  Ferdinand  II.  ?  The  parties  to  the  Bohemian  war  7  Its  progress  f 
The  Protestant  confederacy  of  1625  ?  Designs  of  the  emperor  umm  the 
liberties  of  the  German  princes  ?  His  prooeedinfs  in  Bohemia  ?  In  Ger- 
many  ?  Resistance  of  the  diet  of  Ratisbon  ?  The  preparations  £)r  war 
under  Gustavus  Adolphus  ?  The  prcgress  of  the  war  ?  The  defeat  of  Tilly  ? 
The  defeat  of  Wallenstein  ?  Consequences  of  the  death  oi  Gustavus  ?  Pro- 
egress  of  the  war  under  Ferdinand  III.  ?  The  peace  of  Westphalia  ?  The 
accession  of  Leopold  I.  ?  The  confederacy  of  the  Turks  and  Hungarians  ? 
The  siege  of  Vienna  ?  TTie  electorate  of  Hanover  ?  The  kingdom  of 
Prussia  ? 

Holland. — ^What  account  is  given  of  the  contest  between  the  Spanish  and 
the  Dutch?  The  origin  of  the  ^  nod  of  Dort?  Its  decrees?  The  resump. 
tionofhostilities  with  Spain?  Frederick  Henry  ?  William  II.?  The  war 
with  England  ?  Humiliation  of  the  Dutch  ?  Renewal  of  the  war  under  De 
Witt?    WilUamllL? 

Denmark^ — ^What  account  is  given  of  the  reign  of  Christian  IV.  ?  His 
participation  in  the  Protestant  League?  The  war  with  Sweden?  The 
reign  of  Frederick  III.?  Christian  V.?  The  foreign  commerce?  Frede- 
rick IV.? 

Sweden. — ^What  account  is  given  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  ?  The  attempt 
of  Sigismund  of  Poland  ?  The  interposition  of  the  Czar  ?  The  proceedings 
of  Gustavus  in  Grermany  ?  The  minority  of  Christina?  The  part  taken  by 
her  in  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  ?  Her  character  ?  Her  resignation  of  the 
crown  ?  The  reign  of  Charles  X.  ?  His  war  with  Poland  ?  With  Denmark  ? 
The  general  pacification  after  his  death  ?  The  course  of  Charles  XI.  on 
attaining  his  majority  ?    His  domestic  administration? 

PoLaND.-*What  account  is  given  of  the  interference  of  ^^smi|nd  in  the 
affairs  of  Russia?  In  the  thirty  years*  war  ?  The  general  mfluence  of  his 
?eign?  Ladishius  IV.?  His  relations  with  Russia?  Turkey?  The  in. 
Sioeaoe  of  the  Jesuits  ?  The  reign  of  John  Casimir  ?  Invasion  of  Gustavus? 
fad  policy  of  Gustavus?  The  part  taken  in  this  dispute  by  the  elector  of 
Biandenhcg  7  Relations  wiA  the  Cossacks  and  Muscovites  ?  The  acceft> 
3* 
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Joim  III.?  His  charooter  wd  4Mfaitv«aaeBl> 7  The  deme^tic  troobleB  of 
Poland? 

RumiA. — Whtit  aecmint  ii  giten  of  tbe  state  of  Russia  ?  The  mTasion  of 
of  the  Swedes  and  Poles  ?  The  deration  of  Romanof  ?  His  pacific  poii^? 
His-mternal  administration  ?  The  minority  of  Alexis  ?  His  ihreign  rela- 
tions and  successes  ?  His  domestic  troubles  ?  The  rebellion  of  Razin  ?  Tlw 
iBtemal  administration  ?    The  reign  of  Theodore  ?    Peter  the  Great  ? 

Ottomaii  EirFiiiE.--*Wfaat  acconnt  is  given  of  the  state  of  the  empire? 
The  character  of  its  sovereigns?  Osman?  Musti^ba?  Murad?  Ibra- 
him? Mohammed  IV.?  The  capture  of  Oawiia  ?  The  war  in  Hungary? 
Mimaii  III.?    AchmetIL?    MnstaphalL?    The  treaty  of  Car  loidtz? 

The  East. — ^What  account  is  given  of  the  affairs  of  Persia  under  Saffi  ? 
Abbas  II.  ?  Hussein  Mirza  ?  The  origin  of  the  Mantcboos  ?  Their  rise 
to  supreme  power  in  China  ?  The  policy  of  Chun4chi  ?  Kang-hi  ?  The 
early  history  of  Japan  ?  Its  form  of  government?  The  Catholics  ?  The 
Dutch?  liie  Mogul  empire 7  Its  disasters  under  Selim?  Jehan?  The 
reign  of  Aurengzebe  7    The  Mahrattas  ?    Ccmdition  of  the  Mogul  empire  7 

CoioMiBS. — ^What  account  is  given  of  the  origin  of  tiie  British  East  India 
Company  ?  The  extension  of  their  powers  in  1624  ?  Their  progress  7  The 
African  companies  ?  The  West  Indies  ?  The  settlements  in  North  Aaw* 
jrica?    The  French  cobnies  7    The  Spanish  7    Portuguese?    Dutch? 

[SETTLEMENT  OF  TSE  UNrTEo  STATES. — ^What  accouut  is  giveu  of  the  settle- 
ment of  St  Angustine?  Of  Virginia  7  New  Plymouth  7  Massachufletts? 
New  Hampshire?  Maine?  Rhode  Island?  donneeticut?  New  York? 
Delaware  7  Maryland  ?  Carolina  ?  New  Jersey  7  Pennsylvania  7  Georgia  f} 

The  CHtmcH. — ^What  account  is  given  of  the  origin  of  the  Jansenists? 
The  hostility  of  the  Jesuits  7  The  mterposition  of  papal  authority  7  The 
•chism  among  French  theologians  7    The  Quakers  7 

Literature,  Arts  and  Sciemoes. — ^What  account  is  given  of  their  condi- 
tion in  England  7    France  7    Italy  7    Spain  7    Germany  7    Holland  7 
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Great  Britain.^ — What  account  is  given  of  the  Act  of  Succession  7  The 
grand  alliance?  Hostile  movements  of  the  French?  Death  of  William? 
incidents  of  his  reign  7  The  accession  of  Anne  7  The  successes  of  Marl- 
borough? The  taking  of  Gibraltar  7  The  Scottish  Act  of  Security  ?  The 
treaty  of  union  7  The  continuance  of  the  war  on  the  continent  7  Trial  of 
Saoheverell?  Accession  of  the  Tories  to  power?  Supposed  intentions  of 
Anne  and  the  Tories  7  Accession  of  George  I.  ?  His  policy  towards  the 
tories  7  The  Riot  Act  7  The  rebellion  in  favour  of  the  Pretender  7  Its 
suppression?  The  Quadruple  Alliance?  The  South  Sea  bubble?  The 
accession  of  George  II.  7  The  policy  of  Walpole  7  War  with  Spain  7  TTio 
•Bun  of  Portobello  and  Carthagena  ?  The  war  in  be^If  of  the  queen  of 
Hungary  ?  The  rebellion  of  '45  ?  Its  progress  7  Its  termination  7  Its 
consequences  to  the  Highlanders  7  The  treaty  of  Aix-la-Cfaapelle  7  The  con- 
dition  of  the  British  colonies  7  Tlie  assistance  to  Prussia  7  The  progress  of 
the  seven  years*  war  under  Mr.  Pitt  ?  Accesnon  of  George  III.  7  Tiie  progress 
and  termination  of  the  war  under  Bote  7  His  retirement  7  The  career  of 
John  Wilkes  7  The  origin  and  object  of  the  Stamp  Act?  The  gronnd  of 
opposition  to  it  ?  The  concessicms  of  the  ministry  7  The  issue  of  the  con. 
tooversy  7  The  affairs  of  Ireland  ?  The  national  debt  7  The  dtfficuUiv 
that  beset  the  empire  during  the  Anericaa  war  7    The  parlianeataiy  ka4 
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Watran  HMtingv?  The  legomnF  ^iMOflncn?  Tlie  Fiench  revoluticMit 
CoBune&cement  of  hostiUties  7  The  guooewes  of  the  English  ?  The  nnioa 
.of  Great  Biitaia  and  IreJand  ?  The  oonditioa  and  resourofe  of  England 
during  the  war  of  the  French  revohition  ?  Her  Indian  pQeeeasions  7  Her 
national  debt?  Her  cammeroe  with  the  United  States?  Evidenoea  of 
woahh  ?    Sow:ces  of  her  power  7 

France. — What  account  is  given  of  the  question  of  the  Spanish  succea. 
•ion  ?  The  will  of  Charles  II.  ?  The  offensive  alliance  agamst  Philip  V.  7 
The  soeeess  of  Eugene  and  Marlborough  ?  Embarrassed  condition  of  iJouis  7 
The  saoceisive  victories  of  the  aBied  powers  ?  The  attempt  at  negotiation  ? 
Renewal  of  it  ?  The  change  in  European  afikirs  ?  The  peace  of  Utrecht? 
The  character  of  Louis  XIV.  7  His  principles  of  government  ?  His  arm/ 
and  revenues?  The  regency  of  Orleans ?  The  Mississippi  scheme?  Its 
plan  ?  Its  extent  ?  Its  result  7  The  majority  and  marriage  of  Louis  XV.  7 
The  policy  of  Fleury  7  The  war  against  Austria  and  Russia?  Treaty  of 
Vienna?  The  Pragmatic  Sanction ?  Its  violation  by  Louis  7  The  war  with 
'  Austria  ?  Treaty  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle  ?  The  subsequent  events  of  his  reign  7 
The  state  of  the  kingdom  7  The  accession  and  marriage  of  Louis  X  v  L  7 
His  character  7  His  first  acts  ?  Treaty  of  alliance  with  the  United  States  7 
The  meeting  of  the  Notables  7  The  proposition  of  Calonne  7  The  assem- 
Ming  of  the  States  General  ?  Measures  of  the  Third  Estate  7  Formation 
of  the  National  Assembly  ?  Dismissal  of  Neckar  ?  Formation  of  the  Na^ 
tional  Guard  7  Action  of  the  National  Assembly  7  Attack  of  the  palace  at 
Versailles  7  Condition  of  the  royal  &inily  7  Further  proceedings  of  the 
assembly  7  Attempted  flight  of  the  king  7  Dissolution  of  the  assembly  T 
Character  and  proceedings  of  the  new  assembly  7  Action  of  Austria  and 
I^ssia?  Ccmdjtion  of  Paris  and  the  royal  family?  Tlie  National  Conven* 
tion  7  Execution  of  the  king  ?  Hostile  attitude  of  the  republic  7  ProgreM 
of  the  war  f  First  appearance  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  7  The  reign  of  ter- 
ror 7  Its  atrocities  ?  Its  impieties  7  Downfall  of  Robespierre  ?  Military 
operations  of  the  republic?  TTie  Directory  7  Stateof  the  war?  Napoleon^ 
campaign  in  Italy  ?  Political  changes  consequent  upon  the  peace  of  Campo 
Formio  7  Napoleon*s  expedition  into  Egypt  7  Expedition  into  Palestine  7 
His  return  to  France  7  Down&n  of  the  Directory  7  Influence  of  the  French 
revolution  upon  English  and  continental  politics  7    Upon  France  7 

Spain. — ^What  account  is  given  of  the  accession  of  Philip  V.  ?  The  war 
of  the  succession  7  Its  results  upon  Spain  ?  Alberoni  and  Elizabeth  Far- 
nese  7  Their  projects  ?  Internal  administration  of  Alberoni  ?  The  Quad- 
ruple Alliance  7  Abdication  and  resumption  of  the  crown  by  Philip  ?  Sub- 
sequent wars  of  Philip  ?  The  policy  and  administration  of  Ferdinand  VI.  7 
Accession  of  Charles  III.  ?  War  with  England  7  Colonial  losses  ?  Internal 
administration?  Accession  of  Charles  I  v.  ?  Godoy  ?  War  with  France? 
Treaty  of  alliance  with  France  ?    War  with  England? 

PoKTUQAL.— 'What  account  is  given  of  the  reign  of  Peter  II.  7  RelatioM 
with  England  ?  The  character  and  reign  of  fchn  V.  7  Joseph  L  ?  Cha- 
racter  and  measures  of  Pombal  7  The  earthquake  of  1755  ?  The  expulsion 
of  the  Jesuits ?  Accession  of  Maria ?  Ifer  measures?  Her  mekneholy 
death? 

IvAUAN  Pkninsula.— What  aoeount  is  given  of  the  reign  of  Victor  Ani»- 
detts  IL  7  Charles  Emanuel  III.  7  Vidor  Amadeus  IlL  7  The  affairs  of 
Tteoany  7  Of  the  Two  Sieilies  7  Of  Veoiee  7  Church  aflkirs  under  Cl^ 
neiitXL?  Benedict  XIII.  7  Benedict  XI V.  7  Clement  XIIL  7  Clement 
XIV.  7    PhifVL? 


Gnnntfrr.  -^ What  aneMife  it  0mt  vf  *die  rmpt  «#  JoHfib'I  ?  €%»!» 
'VI.  7  The  treaty  of  Utrecht  7  SnoamuoD  ttgaiast  the  Twin  ?  The  Fnif  - 
>«a6c  SonctioD  ?  Reveraes  towaids^^tbe  ek^e  of  thk  reiga?  duaajvls  to 
i4ito  ■overcig]%  of  llie  AnsttfiMi-  cImoubobs  7  JPsoccediBfs  «f  Maria  Th^raia 
•and  the  Svropeaa  powera  ?  Election  «f  Charles  VII.  ?  Potition  and  tmtiaB 
«f  Maha  Theresa?  Hastititaes  witii  Prussia  in  1744?  Elevation  f>f  bar 
husband  as  Fnmcis  I.  ?  Progress  of  the  Austcsan  anos  in  Italy  ?  latenaal 
administration  of  the  queen  ?  The  seven  years*  war?  The  leign  <^  Joseph 
ll.?  Disputes  about  the  electorate?  Character  and  inflnenoe  of  Maria 
Theresa  ?  Ambitious  designs  of  Joseph  ?  His  reformations  in  the  govera- 
.ment  ?  Impolicy  of  some  of  his  measures  ?  War  with  Turkey?  Leopold 
II.?    His  measures  7     Measures  of  Francis  II.  ? 

•  Houjum.— What  account  is  giv^  of  the  position  (^  William  IIL  7  The 
eonfederacy  against  Louis  XIV.  ?  Its  result  ?  The  ohange  in  the  govern- 
ment  ?  The  character  and  administration  of  the  grand  p«afiioner,Hein8ia«>7 
Condition  and  progress  of  Holland  afler  the  peace  of  Utrecht?  Banishmeiit 
of  the  Jesmts  ?  The  danger  firom  the  dykes  ?  The  circumstances  which 
'  led  to  the  re-elevation  of  the  house  of  Orange  ?  The  minority  of  William  V.  7 
Relations  of  the  Dutch  towards  the  United  States  ?  Reverses  ?  Diseontents  ? 
'Interposition  of  Prussia  in  iavonr  of  the  Stadtholder?  Invasion  of  tils 
Freneh?    Change  of  government? 

Denmark. — What  account  is  given  df  the  administration  of  Frederick  IV,? 
The  salutary  reforms  of  Christian  IV.  ?  The  prosperous  condition  of  the 
kingdom  under  Frederick  V.?  First  measures  of  Christian  VII.?  His 
marriage  ?  His  travels  ?  Character  and  administration  of  Struensee  ?  His 
downfall?    The  regency  of  Frederick  ? 

Sweden. — ^What  account  is  given  of  the  accession  of  Charles  XII.  ?  Ag- 
^essicms  of  the  neighbouring  states  ?  Prompt  measures  of  Charles  towards 
Denmark?  His  successes  over  the  Russians?  His  measures  in  Poland? 
IThe  Russian  campaign  of  1708  ?  His  defeat  in  1 709  7  The  stay  of  Charles 
.inTurk^?  His  return,  measures  and  death?  Elevation  of  Ulrioa  Elea* 
nora  ?  Subsequent  treaties  of  peace  7  Politic  administration  of  Frederick  7 
Facticms  of  the  Hats  and  Caps  ?  Rupture  with  Russia  7  Its  consequences  7 
.Measures  of  Adolphus  Frederick?  Measures  of  Gustavus  IIL 7  Dispale 
with  the  army  7    Subsequent  events  ? 

Poland. — ^What  account  is  given  of  the  elevation  of  Augustus  11.  ?  His 
''ferced  abdication  ?  His  return  to  power  ?  Condition  of  the  country  7  Ele- 
snation  of  Augustus  III.  ?  His  measures  ?  Election  of  Stanislaus  7  Inter 
ference  of  Catherine  in  Polish  affairs  7  The  civil  war  ?  The  project  fin- 
.partitioning  Poland?  Its  accomplishment?  Efforts  of  the  Polish  govem- 
,ment  lit  internal  reforms?  New  interference  of  foreign  powers?  Second 
.partition  ?  Effort  of  Kosciusko  to  regain  national  independence  7  His  fkfl- 
ure  7    Third  and  £nal  partition  ?    Character  of  this  transaction  7 

PatTSsiA. — What  account  is  given  of  the  origin  of  Prussia  ?  The  title  of 
Margrave  ?  The  house  of  Brandenburg  ?  Albert  ?  Frederick  William  7 
'Assumption  of  the  royal  title  by  William  L  7  Administration  of  Frederick 
J  William  11.  ?  State  of  the  country  at  his  death  ?  Character  and  accession 
"of  Frederick  11.  ?  The  war  of  the  Austrian  succession  ?  Internal  adminis- 
tration 7  Confederacy  against  Prussia  ?  Measures  of  Frederick  in  this 
•emergency?  Progress  of  th» fwa' t  Battle  of  Zomdofrft  Of  Ktmersd^rf 7 
Capture  of  Berlin  7  Critical  posHiorf  of  Fi^eritBk  1  Death  of  Elizabeth  7 
•Blevation  and  policy  of  P*ter  III.  7  Termination  of  Iho  war  7  C<mditi<ta 
Jrf  the  kingikim-at  his  des«h  7  His  dttraoter  and  policy  7  Reign  6f  Fndi6- 
nek  William  IL  7  - 


mmm^B 


I?  The 

mSsnantf  of  the  Rnssian  taSaietB  in  the  war  wkb  SwBden  7  The  fenndinif 
^J3t  Petersburg  ?  aoceefs  oftheRiiMBUwmsuii7a97  Catherine  Aks. 
ina 7  Her  soeeeisfiil  iBtri|fiie8  with  die  Pbrte?  SocooaBes  of  Peter 7  Hie 
mmotion  of  the  arts  ?  His  character  7  Reign  of  Catherine  7  Peter  IL? 
Ovation  and  reign  of  Anne 7  OfEUixabeth?  Peter  III.?  Eleratien  of 
the  Empress  Catherine  7  Her  character  and  measures  7  Her  contest  with 
Tnrkey?  Internal  administration  7  The  Armed  Neutrality?  Further 
cncroachmente  and  conqueste  ?    Her  Polish  policy  7    Measures  of  Paul  1. 7 

TuRKXT. — ^What  account  is  given  of  the  reign  of  Achmet  III.  7  The  war 
about  the  Morea  7  Its  result  7  Persian  conquests  7  Elevation  of  M ahmoud 
1. 7  Persian  affairs  7  European  war  ?  Reign  of  Osman  III.  7  Measures 
of  Mustapha  III.?  Accession  of  Abdul-Hamid?  War  with  Russia  and 
Austria?  Character  of  Selim  III.  7  Progress  of  the  Austrian  and  Russian 
i^nis  7  Interposition  c^the  other  European  powers  7  Condition  of  the  em- 
fne  ?    Atterapte  at  reform  7 

Pxrsia.  —  What  account  is  given  of  Mahmoud?  Tamasp?  Ashraff? 
Nadir  Kouli?  His  talents  and  power  7  Electionof  Abbas  III.7  AsBumj^ 
tion  of  supreme  power  by  Nadir  Shah  7  His  victories  in  A%hanistan  7  m 
India  ?  In  Bokhara?  His  tyranny  and  death ?  Condition  of  the  empire 7 
£levation  of  Kereem  Khan  ?  His  administration  7  Lootf  Ali  Khan  7  Aga 
Mohammed  Khan  7    Shah  Futteh  Ali  7  n 

India. — ^What  account  is  given  of  the  accession  of  Shah  Aulum  ?  Tro«- 
Ues  during  his  reign  7  Character  of  Jehanda  Shah  7  Elevation  of  Moham- 
med Shah  7  ImbeciUty  and  misfortunes  of  his  reign  7  Invasion  of  Na^r 
8h^  ?  Reign  of  Ahmed  Shah  7  Subsequent  troubles  7  Contest  between 
the  A%hims  and  Mahrattas  7  First  collisicm  between  the  French  and  Eaa.g» 
lidi  in  the  East?  Project  and  measures  of  the  Firench  governor,  Dupkixl 
Counter  movemente  of  Lord  Clive  7  Growing  importance  of  Calcutta?  Ite 
capture  by  Surajah  Dowlah  7  The  Hack  hole  ?  Successes  of  Clive  7  Intrigue 
with  Meer  Jaffier  ?  Victory  of  Plassey  7  Ite  resulto  7  War  between  the 
French  and  English  in  the  Carnatic  ?  Decline  of  the  French  7  Deposition 
and  restoration  of  Meer  Jaffier?  Progress  of  the  English  power?  Legisku 
tion  of  Parliament  in  regard  to  British  India?  Warren  Hastings?  £^orte 
of  Hyder  Ali?  His  defeat?  Administration  of  Comwallis?  Shore? 
Wellesley? 

.  United  States.— What  account  is  given  of  the  origin  of  the  United  Stetes  T 
The  government  of  the  colonies  ?  Their  growth  and  importance  7  The 
proceedings  of  the  cdoniste  in  regard  to  the  shipmente  of  tea  7  The  Bostcm 
Port  Bill  7  The  Congress  of  1774?  Their  measures  7  Battle  of  Lezingtcmt 
Coneress  of  1775  ?  Battle  of  Bunker*s  Hill  7  The  appointment  of  General 
Wasiiington  as  commander-in-chief?  Expedition  into  Canada?  Evacua- 
tion of  Boston  7  The  Declaration  of  Independence  7  Successes  of  the  BrU 
'  tish  7  Capture  of  Burgoyne  7  French  alliance  7  Movemente  of  General 
Clinton  7  The  British  a:Dd  French  fleete  7  Suecess  of  Clinton  in  the  Car». 
Unas  7  Subsequent  success  of  Greene  7  Capture  of  Comwallis  at  Yorktown  7 
Treaty  of  peace  ?  Conduct  of  Washington  7  Steto  of  the  country  7  Con. 
vention  to  form  the  constitution  7  Outline  of  the  &rm  of  govemmmt? 
Character  and  administration  of  Washington  7 

Hattl — ^What  aeeonfit  is  given  ef  the  lastary  and  oondition  of  this  island? 
The  stete  of  public  opinion  eoooeming  slavery  7  Decree  of  the  Coastttaeat 
Assembly?  Disastrous  consequences  7  Elevation  c^Toossaint  7  His  over- 
throw and  death  ?  Revolt  of  John  James  Dessalines?  The  diviaioQ  of  tte 
island  7    Ite  reunion  under  Boyer  7    State  of  the  island  7 


ratOmmtm^-^mimA  aw— H»g4«>iiof  <h»  ypww  ^Miftfcl  ripiniii»t 
DietionitaiM  EnGjdopMufoe?  Voltaira?  Otbsr  Ffench  writes?  Ilw 
•uppreMion  of  the  Jetoite  ?  BsetJuauf  down  of  the  pofMil  anthodtjF  t  Tii» 
■Masonw  of  the  Fraooh  infidels?  l%e  origin  of  the  Methodists?  Th«tr 
eharacter  and  influence? 

LfTERATUEE,  Abtb  AMD  SciKiicBs^^What  accoQixt  is  given  of  Prior,  Young; 
Pope,  &rC.  ? 
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Greav  Britain.— What  account  is  given  of  the  union  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland?  JProgress  of  the  French  on  the  continent?  Success  of  Nelson? 
C^iange  of  Russian  relations  ?  Events  in  Egypt  ?  Treaty  of  Amiens  ?  Re- 
newal of  hostilities?  Dengns  of  Napoleon?  Measures  of  Pitt  ?  Batde  of 
Trafalgar  ?  Battle  of  Aosterlitz  ?  The  British  ministry  ?  Carrying  off  of 
the  Danish  navy  ?  Other  acts  of  the  new  ministry  ?  Power  of  Napoleop^  oa 
the  continent  ?  Reaction  of  public  opinimi  against  him  ?  Events  in  the 
peninsula  under  Wellesley  ?  Dalrymple  ?  Moore  ?  Recall  of  Wellesley  to 
&ie  peninsula?  His  success?  Ihe  Waleheren  expedition?  Position  of 
Ansteia?  Battle  of  Busaeo?  Torres  Vedras?  The  Regency?  Progress 
«f  the  British  arms  under  Wellington  ?  Distress  of  tlie  nation  ?  Change  of 
ministry  ?  War  with  the  United  States  ?  Successes  of  the  northern  powers? 
Wellington's  campaign  of  181^?  1813?  1814?  Progress  of  the  allies? 
Abdication  of  Napoleon  ?  Proceedings  of  the  allied  sovereigns  ?  Renewal 
of  the  war  ?  Battle  of  Waterloo  ?  Exile  and  death  of  Napoleon  ?  Evils 
resolting  from  his  ambition  ?  Its  lesson  to  nations  ?  Efforts  for  the  im. 
provement  of  the  race  ? 

'  Framcr. — What  account  is  given  of  the  elevation  of  Napoleon  ?  His  pro- 
nositioii  to  -J^gland  and  Austria  ?  Progress  of  the  war  in  Germany  ?  In 
Italy  ?  Battie  of  Qohenlinden  ?  Treaties  of  peace  ?  Aims  of  Napoleon  t 
Domestic  troubles  ?  Re-establislmient  of  religion  ?  Legion  of  Honour  ? 
General  administration  of  affairs  ?  Hostile  measures  on  Mh  sides  ?  Mor- 
der  of  the  duke  of  Enghien  ?  Coronation  of  Napoleon  as  emperor  of  the 
French  ?  Coalition  against  him  ?  His  invasion  of  Germany  ?  His  sac 
cesses  ?  Terms  of  the  treaty  of  Presburg  ?  His  progress  towards  universal 
dominion  ?  War  with  Prussia  ?  Activity  and  success  of  Napoleon  ?  Berlin 
decrees?  War  with  Russia?  Peace  of  lllsit?  Arrogant  proceedings 
towards  Portugal?  Spain?  Renewal  of  the  war  by  the  Austrians?  Its 
result?  His  marriage  ?  EMent  of  his  power?  Preparations  for  war  with 
Russia?  Capture  of  Smolensk  7  Battie  of  Borodino  ?  Capture  and  burning 
of  Moscow?  Position  of  Napoleon?  Retreat  from  Russia?  Attempts  to 
reinforce  his  army  ?  New  victories  ?  Reverses  of  Napoleon  ?  His  retreat 
to  France  ?  New  levy  ?  The  allied  forces  ?  Genius  displayed  by  Napoleon 
in  this  emergency  ?  Result  of  the  campaign  ?  Elevation  of  Louis  XvJU.  ? 
Terms  of  the  peace  ?  Discontents  in  Paris  ?  Return  of  Napoleon  ?  ^is 
attempts  to  maintain  his  position  ?  Forces  under  Biucber  and  WellingtdP  ? 
Battie  of  Waterloo  ?  Character  of  Napdeen  by  Dr.  Cfaanning?  GenJa]| 
pacification  at  Paris  ?  S. 

Spain.— What  aeeount  is  given  of  the  condition  of  Spain  under  the  admi.     * 
nistration  of  Godoy  ?     Secret  jdot  for  the  partition  of  Portugal  ?     Intrigues 
of  the  French  in  Madrid  ?     AbdicfMson  of  the  king  ?     Forced  cession  of  the 
crown  to  France?    NmnxnatiiBrof  Joseph?    Popular  insurrection  ?    Inter- 
lerence  of  the  British  ?    Restoration  of  Ferdinand  ?    Hi»  illiberal  policy  ? 

Portugal.  —  What  account  is  given  of  the  policy  of  Napoleon  towards 
Portugal  ?  The  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  French  ?  Their  expulsion 
by  tiie  British  ?    Subwquent  moveoMnts  of  the  royal  fiimily  ? 


wHiTs's  wmnatam,  xistobt* 


ffAMi-^inun  teOTBBt  l»  ghrin  o^  tfk#  iMMUN^ito  of  tike  Freiich  in  the 
i^Riini  of  Naples  ?  1%0  cafeer  of  MturAt  in  Napl«B  7  The  tiettkment  of  apper 
Italy  agreed  upcm  in  the  Cbn^reM  of  Viesma?    SwitBerhuid  ? 

Germany. — ^What  account  is  eiven  of  the  contest  between  Napoleon  arid 
the  Emperor  ?  The  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  ?  Humiliation  of  the  Ger- 
man princes  by  Napoleon  ?  SucoeBses  of  the  Archduke  Charles  ?  Settlement 
of  Crermany  established  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna? 

Holland. — ^What  account  is  given  of  the  Freneh  interferenee  in  the  affairs 
of  Holland  ?  Character  and  poucy  of  Louis  ?  His  abdication  ?  Revolution 
in  iavour  of  the  house  of  Orange  T  Settlement  of  the  provinces  by  the  Co^ 
gress  of  Vienna  ? 

DsNMA&s. — What  account  is  given  of  the  ai&irs  of  JDfenmark  ? 

Sweden. — What  account  is  given  of  the  accessicm  of  Charles  XIII.  ?  Ces. 
sions  to  Russia  ?  Alliance  with  Napoleon  ?  Election  of  Bernadotte  ?  Al- 
liance with  England  7    Settlement  of  the  country? 

Prussia. — ^What  account  is  given  of  the  administration  of  Frederick  III.  7 
Harsh  terms  of  Napoleon 7  His  oppression?  The  popular  feeling?  Suc- 
cesses of  the  Prussians  under  Blucher  and  others  ?  The  Tugenbund?  Set- 
tlement of  the  country  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna? 

RussiA.-^What  account  is  given  of  the  character  and  death  of  Paul  7  First 
measures  of  Alexander  ?  Meeting  with  Napoleon  7  Its  consequences  ?  War 
with  Turkey  ?  Hostile  feelings  towards  France  ?  Declaration  of  Napoleon? 
The  progress  of  the  Russian  arms  ?    Settlement  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  ? 

TuKKKT. — What  account  is  given  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Porte  t 
The  discontents  of  the  Janissaries  ?  Hostilities  with  England  and  Russia  7 
Elevation  and  deposition  of  Mustapha  IV.  7  Elevation  of  Mahmoud  IL  7 
His  character  and  measures?  Mehemet  Ali?  Ibrahim?  Greek  inde- 
pendence 7 

British  India.  —  What  account  is  given  of  the  policy  of  the  British  in 
India?  The  Mahrattas?  Movements  of  Scindia 7  Successes  of  Greneral 
Lake  7  Of  Wellington  7  The  result  of  these  victories  ?  New  war  with  the 
Mahrattas  ?  Policy  of  Lord  Minto  7  Proceedings  of  the  marquis  of  Hast- 
ings  7  The  extent  and  population  of  British  India  7  Religion  of  the  na- 
tives ?    The  government  7 

United  States. — ^What  account  is  given  of  the  condition  of  the  United 
States  ?  Political  parties  7  Increase  of  power,  territory  and  population  7 
Expedition  against  Tripoli?  Difficulties  with  England?  The  non-inter- 
course act  of  1809  7  Its  results  ?  Declaration  of  war  7  Expeditions  into 
Canada  ?  Naval  battles  7  Proceedings  of  General  Ross  7  Defeat  of  Pack- 
enham  7    Extension  of  territory  under  Monroe  ? 

Brazil. — What  account  is  given  of  the  revolution  in  Brazil  7  Its  present 
Ibrm  of  government  ? 

Spanish  CoLONonk — ^What  account  is  given  of  the  state  of  the  eolonies? 
Attempt  of  Miranda  7  Congress  of  1810?  NewGrenada?  Bolivar?  The 
rising  of  the  other  Spanish  states  ?  Present  conditi<xi  of  the  South  American 
rtates? 

Literature,  Arts  and  Soiknces.— What  account  is  given  of  Crabbe, 
Shelley,  &€.&€.? 

Conclosion. — ^What  acconnt  is  given  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  7  The 
progress  of  demoonitie  principles  7  General  condition  and  prospects  of  the 
wodd?  ThereignofLoms&Vm.?  Charles  X.  7  Prmce  Polignac  7  In- 
mirrection  in  Paris  7   Change  of  govenuaeiit  7    Slevitioii  and  administration 
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ofliOaisPlulippe?  Rgf cJrtkwi  m  Bitoiqm  7  larametion  in  Poknd?  Cbm- 
mercial  revenw  in  Great  Britain  7  Calholie  emancipation  7  Acoessioii  of 
William  lY.  7  AdminiatvatioBof  SarlGte3r7  Reform  KB  7  Abolitian«r 
slavery  in  the  British  Weet  bidies  7  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria  ?  The 
condition  of  the  peninsula  7  Contest  between  l>on  Carlos  and  Christina  7 
Interference  of  Fiance  and  England  7  Appointment  of  Espartero  7  Cootasi 
in  Portugal  between  Don  Miguel  and  Don  redro  ?  Interference  of  England 
and  France?  Treaty  of  1834  7  Majority  of  Donna  Maria 7  The  pohKe 
ieeling  in  regard  to  the  Greeks  7  Battle  of  NaTarino  7  War  between  ths 
Turks  and  Russians  7  Present  condition  of  Greece  7  Of  Turkey  7  Of 
Egypt  7  Commercial  leufue  of  Germany  7  Condition  of  Prussia  7  Pr». 
gross  of  British  power  in  India  7  Origin  of  the  dispute  with  China  7  Pro- 
ceedings of  Lin  7    Hostilities  against  the  Chinese  7    Treaty  of  commeroa? 


END  07  THE  QUESTIONS 


NOW   PUBLISHING, 


< 


COMPLETE   WORKS 

•  OF 

CHAELES   DICKENS, 

OQ  (BOZ.) 

CONTAINING 

OLIVER    TWIST; 

Price  25  cents. 

NICHOLAS  nickleby; 

^  Double  Number — Price  50  cents* 

^        THE    CURIOSITY    SHOP 

^  WITH    WOOD    CUTS; 

W  Double  Ktmher — Price  50  eents. 

W  THE  PICKWICK   PAPERS; 

^  Double  Number  —  Price  50  cents, 

SKETCHES  OF  EVERY-DAY  LIFE; 

Price  37J  cents. 

AND. 

«  BARNABY    RUDGE, 

H  WITH    WOOD    CUTS; 

S  Double  Number  —  Price  50  cen^f. 


QD 


THIS  EDITION  WILL  BE  WELL  PRINTED  IN  A  UNIFOKM  8TYLB 
TO  MATCH,  AND  SOLD  AT  THE  VERY  LOW  FEICE  OP 

TWO  DOUiARS  AUD  TTPTX  UUMVSp 


& 

^  I  WHEN    THE   WHOLE   IS   TAXESH   AT  ONE    TIMB. 

PHILADELPHIA: 
LEA    &    B.LANCHARD, 

g0R  AUf  BOOUBtUEM  AUD  NEWS  AOXHTS  IN  TBB  UBIVNII  STATSIk 


1  »*»; 


LEA    AND   BLANCHARD 

ARE  rOBLIBBIlfG,  trNOKK'fBK  CENEKAL  TITLE  OF 

THE  LADY'S  CABINET  SERIES, 

A  naraber  of  Vola|[^c»i  mnhndng  works  lyr 
DZSTXKGtrZSBBB  FBXSAXiB  WB.ZTBBcS. 

THE  FIRST  VOLUME  CONTAIIN 
THE  POETICAL  REMAINS  OF  THE  LATE 

LUCRETIA    M.  DAVIDSON, 

Collected  and  Arranged  hj  lier  Mother, 
WITH  A  BIOGHAPHY   BY   MISS   SEDGWICK. 

A  New  Edition,  revised.    Price  Fifty  Cents. 


THS  taOOSD  AND  FOURTH  VOLUME  CCMTAIini  THE  FIR6T  AND  8BCOND 

VOLUMES  or 

THE  LIVES  OF  THE  QUEENS  OF  ENGLAND, 

BY  AGNES   STRICKLAND; 

Eimbracing  the  Lives  of  Matilda  of  Fkoders,  Matilda  of  Scotland,  Adelida 

of  Lonvainc,  Matilda  of  Boulospne,  Eleanor  of  Aqnitaine,  Berengaria 

of  Navam,  lBabelI»..of  Aagoo^ine,  EleaiM»r.  of  Proveiiee» 

Eleanora  of  Castile,  Marjguerite  of  France,  Isabella  pf 

France,  Fhilippa  of  Haipault,  and  Anne  of  Bobs* 

mia.    Reprinted  from  the  revised  Edition. 

Price  Fifty  Cents  each  Volume. 

'  '         THE  THIRD  VOLUME  CONTAINS 

THE  BIOGRAPHY  AND  POETICAL  REMAINS  OF  THE  LATE 

MARGARET  MILLER  DAVIDSON, 

BY  WASHINGfTON  IRVING; 
A  new  Edition,  revised.    Price  Fifty  Cents. 

Other  parts  of  the  Series  will  follow,  etnbracmgthe  Works  of  MRS.  HEMANS, 
Volumes  by  MRS.  JAMIESON,  MISS  STSiCKNEY,  now  MRS.  ELLIS, 
MISS  STRICKLAND,  MRS.  SOMERVILLE,  and  other  Female  Writers  of 
9cknowkdged  reputattom 

These  works  will  be  handsomeW  done  jip  in  j^iiion-.Qolou|^  glu^d  paper  to 


Sialch,  so  that  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  Centre  Table,  as  weu  as  the  she 
elect  Library^  and  any  Volume  will  be  sold  separately.  \ 


mm  B«Ai»Y,  muscF»m  from  vb»  wftiTana  of 
MRS.  M  VRGARET  M.  DAVIDSON, 

flw  Mother  of  Lutretfa  and  Margaret,  fnt>n6  haftdiome  volume  done  up  in  extra  doth,  •• 
)  aa  aoeonpaninwat  lo  tiM  Vohimes  nf  her  Daugiifen, 

WITH    ▲    FBEFAOB    B  T    HI88    SBDOWtOK. 


Mr*  Cooper^s  New  Tale,  now  read^y 

«  WYANDOTTE,  OR  THE  HUTTED  KNOLL, 

A  IWe^ty  tlto  Author  of  "The  Wonem,*'«^e  l)eertfayer>  to.,»c.  ifllVo*VhliUB«. 
.     .     Price  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  per  VoluaMi 

"'  .f  f  J'  f  ■  ■    ■ 


AT 

TWSVTY-PIVB  OBa'TS  VB&  VOXiVMa. 


LEA  &BLANCHARD 
■ATI  oomiamiED  th«  Ki-iaaiw,  n  a  periodioai.  vokm,  of 

or 
J.    FENtMORE    COOPER 

IMBRACUfO 

WING^AND-WING, 

THE  SPY,  THE  PIONEERS, 

THE  PILOT,  THE  RED  ROVER, 

THE  WATER-WITCH,  THE  TWO  ADMIRALS, 

LIONEL  LINCOLN,  THE  PRAIRIE, 

HEIDENMAUER,  THE  HEADSMAN, 

THE  PATHFINDER,  THE  DEERSLAYER, 

PRECAUTION,  THE  BRAVO, 

THE  WISH-TON-WISH,  THE  LAST  or  the  MOHICANS, 

HOMEWARD  BOUND,  HOME  AS  FOUND, 

MERCEDES  OF  CASTILE,  THE  MONIKINS, 

AND  THE  TRAVELLING  BACHELOR, 

In  aU  twenty-two  different  Worhtf  or  forty-four  voluma* 


This  edition  will  be  well  printed,  on  good  paper  and  with  legibki 
type,  and  in  a  fdrm  suitable  for  convenient  reading,  and  done  vp  in 
a  coloured  wrapper.  As  they  will  all  correspond  in  size,  the  set 
can  bp  bound  to  match,  and  will  form  a  beautiful  series  after  it  is 
complete. 

A  work  in  two  volumes,  will  be  issued  ev^ry  week  until  the  series 
i»  complete 

As  it  will  be  issued  periodically,  ropies  can  be  sent  by  mail,  at  a 
postage  of  li  ceol  per  sheet  for  100  miles  or  less,  and  at  3i  cents 
^r  over  100  miles. 

Persons  remitting  Five  dollars  free  of  postage,  in  money  current 
b  this  cit}',  can  have  eleven  Novels  in  the  order  they  may  be  issued. 

Other  works,  in  a  cheap  form  for  extensive  circulation,  snob  as 
6oz»  f'ielding,  Smollett,  dtc.  will  follow. 

PhiMelpMaJDecmber,lB4Z 


CHEAP  EDITION  OP  SMOLLETT.— fl  60. 


SBUJT  WORKS  (i  TOBIAS  SMOlLiTF, 

.  WITH  A  MEMOIR  OF  HIS  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS.  BY  W  WAITBI  SCOTT, 

CONTAINIirO 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  RODERICK  RANDOM; 
Price  25  cents* 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  PEREGRINE  PICKLE; 

Double  Number  —  Price  50  cents. 

THE  EXPEDITION  OF  HUMPHRY  CLINKER; 

Price  25  cents. 
THE  ADVENTURES  OF  FERDINAND  COUNT 

FATHOM ;  Price  25  cents. 
THE     ADVENTURES    OP     SIR    LAUNCELOT 

GREAVES;— THE    HISTORY  AND  ADVEN- 

TURES  OF  AN  .A.TOM,  AND  SELECT  POEMS; 

In  one  part ;  Price  25  cents. 

Tie  whde  to  be  prinled  in  «  vnifwrm  HyU  to  maUh,  and  with  the  laet  pmri 
wiU  he  given  Title  Fagee  and  TaiU  of  Coniente  thai  the  v)ork  mau  be 
homud  up  in  one  or  two  volumes. 


illCT  WORKS  OF  IIT  FllLDiG, 

WITH  A  MEMOIR  OF  HIS  LIFE  AMD  WRITINGS.  BY  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

AND    AM    SaSAT    OH    QIS    UFE    AND    aENIlQ.    BT    ARTHOR   HDBPiiT,    ESQ. 
CONTAINING 

TOM  JONES,  OR  THE  HISTORY  OF  A  FOUND- 
LING;  Double  Number  —  Price  50  cents. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  JOSEPH  ANDREWS 
AND  HIS  FRIEND  MR.  ABRAHAM  ADAMS; 
Price  25  cents. 

AMELIA ;  Price  25  cents. 

THE  LIFE  OF  JONATHAN  WILD,  WITH  THE 
LIFE  OF  FIELDING,  ESSAY  ON  HIS  GENIUS, 

&c.;  In  one  Part ;  Price  25  cents. 
J%e  tbhoU  to  he  printed  in  a  mtiferm  eiyieto  mateh^  and  with  the  iaet  part 
mil  be  given  Titlea  and  TaUe  of  ConUnte,  that  the  work  tnay  be  hoamd 
up  in  one  or  ttoo  volumes. 


PHILADELPHIA: 

LE.A    &    BLANCHARD, 

rO»  ALL  BOOKSELLERS  AJTD  KEWS  AOEBTS  MT  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1843. 


CHEAP  EDITION  OF  FIELDING.-^yi  g^y     Ml 


PUBLISHED  BY  LEA  &  BLANCHARD; 


W^shingtan  inmg^s  W6rks, 

A  N£W  AND  BEAUTIFUL  EDITION  OF 

H  WORKS  OF  WASUG'TONIRMe, 

Hie  Sketch  Book,  Knickerbocker's  New  York,  Braeebridge 

Hall,  Tales  of  a  TrayeHet,  The  Conqaest  of 

Granada,  The  Altembra; 

fia«h  of  tlM  Works  embvaoed  in  thie  edition  may  be  bad  Mparately,  in  two  vokunei,  ISuio. 


THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS; 

OR  SCENES,  INCIDENTS.  AND  ADVENTURES  IN  THE  FAR  WEST. 
With  Two  laiKd  ilfstM.    la  Two  Vdamcfa. 


ASTORIA; 


Or  AneedHMsof  an  finter^^rise  beyond  the  Rocky  Monntaias, 

In  Two  Volames, 


A  HISTORY  OF  THB  UFE  AND  VOYAGES  OF 

CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS; 

Kflfiwd  and  corrected  by  ths  Author.  In  Two  Voliimea,  octavo. 


THE  CRAYON  MISCELLANY; 

Containing  a  Tour  on  the  Prairies,  Abbotsford  and  Newstead  Abbey,  Le- 
gends of  the 'Conquest  of  Spain.    In  Three  Volumes,  12  mo. 


THE  BEAUTIES  OF  WASHINGTON  IRVING; 

A  small  ^mne-lor  tke  pockac,  neatly  done  up  in  extra  cloth. 


SOLD   BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


PUBLISHED  BY  LEA  &  BLANCHARD; 


Murray's  Encydopadia  of  Geography^ 
SaOVOBT  V9  TO  184a. 

PUBLISHED  BY  SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  OP  GEOGRAPHY: 

OOMFBIflllftt 

A  COMPLETE  DESCRtPTION  OF  THE  EARTH. 

FHYtlOAL,  VTATUtlCAXy  OOMmScrAi:.}   AND   POLITICAL; 

_  BXHIBITXNO 

ITS  RELATION  TO  THIS  HEAVENLY  BODIES-ITS  PHYSICAL  STRUCTUBB 
->TH£  NATURAL  HISTORY  OP  EACH  COUNTRY; 

AHD    tHR 

INDUSTRY,  COMMERCE,  POLITICAL  INSTITUTIONa  AND 
CIVIL  AND  SOaAL  STATE  OF  ALL  NATIONS; 

BY   HUGH   MURRAY    F.R.8.E. 

▲88I8TSD  IV 

ASTRONOMY.  Ifce.  BY  FROF.  WALLACE,  |  BOTANY.  Aw.  BY  PROP.  BOOKER. 
GEOLOGY.  Ito.  BY  PROP.  JAUESON.      I  JGOOLOGY.Ace.  BY  W.  SWAUfSON. 


ZZiXiUSTRATSD  BY  EZ0-BTV''TWO 

glnH  aliout  3BUben  IRttiOyaH  o^  fSnatabCnss  on  WooH 

tiM  aogi  NBitrkibto  oluaeti  of  Natnro  and  Alt  in  er«nr  ration  of  dM  Globtt ; 

T«0»TSC»    WITH 

A  HAP  OF  TH£  VNITBD  STATBS, 

|Hmvn  bf  Divton,  fnm  TnniMr't  Map.  and  EaffraTSd  on  Copper,  in  wbidi  it  ambodied  tba 
latest  information  ralatinr  to  tbe  UMtfOfl  ImfvafenMoli  of  tbis  Qouaiif » 

REVISED,  CORRECTED, 
AND  BROUGHT  DOWN  TO  THE  FRESiarT  PERIOD, 

AITD  THE  PORTION  RBLATUTft  TO  THE  UWITED  STATES  WRITTEH  AVSW, 

BY  !<  G,  BRADFORD, 
In  Three  handsome  Royal  OctaTo  Yolmttesy  various  biadioics* 

Persons  can  be  aupplied  hf  waAisaff  tfaeir  iraaiea  fo  Ae  PaVfishen, 
or  the  geaeral  Agent, 

aW-GORlON. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


PaBLI&HED  BY  LEA  Sl  BLANCHARD; 


A  UJ^ARY  EDITION  OF  TtfS 

SELECT  WORKS  OF  HENRY  FIELDING, 

WITH  A  MfiMOm  OF  TH£  LIF£  OF  THE  AUTHOR, 

BT  SIJl  WALTJ8R  800TT: 

And  an  Easay  on  hia  lATe  and  Genius,  by  Akthub.  MvarHT,  Eki^  with  • 

Portrait    Bound  in  One  or  Two  Volumes,  a^^d  in  Tarious 

styles,  to  suit  the  Purchasers. 

joso,.!^  MATCH  the:  aQove,  the 
SELECT  WORKS  OF  TOBIAS  SMOLLETj 

With  a  Memoir  of  Hm  lifc  sad  Writings  of  tfas  Aotkot, 

BT  am  wai<tjgb  scotv; 

With  a  Portrait.    Bound  in  One  or  Two  Volumes,,  to  match  Fieldlnf . 

STAN  LEY   TH  CRN, 

BY  HENRY  COCKTON, 

Author  of  **  Valentine  Vmc,  the  Ventriloquist,*'  &c.,  with  numerous  Ulna* 

trations,  designed  by  Cruikshank,  Leech,  &c.,  and  Engraved  by 

Yeager.   In  one  Royal  Ootaw  Volume,  bound  in  embossed  cloth. 

TBB  roitoiixAxar  towbri 

OR  NINE  STORIES  pFCHINAi 
CompUad  firom  original  MxiieM;  with  inoabstiona.     la  One  Voloa*. 

GUY    FAWKES; 

OR,  THE  GUNPOWDER  TREASON: 

AN  HISTOAICAL  R<»^ANCB, 
BY  WILLIAM  HARRISON  AINSWORTH, 

Author  of  «<  The  Tower  of  London,*'  *"  Jack  Shepfmrd,"  Ac,  in  Ono 
Volume^  dro^  with  Plales. 


BEAUCHAMPE,  OR  THE  KENTUCKY  TBA6EDT,  by  the 

Author  of  **  Richard  Hurdis,'*  Sue,  in  Two  Volumes,  12ma 
CONFESSIONS,  OR  THE  BUNB  HEART,  by  the  Author  of**  The 

Kinsmen,  &c.,  ice,  in  Two  Volumesii  19kna. 
ROB  OF  THE  BOWL,  A  Legendof  St  Inigoes,b3r  the  Author  of  Hone 

Shoe  Robinson,"  in  Two  Volumes,  13mo. 
THE  BAMSEL  OF  DARIEN,  bv  the  Author  of  ''The  Yemsisee," 

**  Guy  Riveis,"  Stc^  m  Two  Votumes,  iSma 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  ROBIN  BAY,  bjr  the  Author  of  «  Nick«f 
the  Weeds,'*  Sm.,  utTmo  Vohnnes,  12aio. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  BOO£SELL£RS. 


NOW  PUBLISHING,    •*'S^: 


o 


Q 
W 
OS 


o 


ENCYCLOPEDIA  AMERICANA. 

A  NEW  EDITION. 


A  POPULAR  DICTIONARY 

OF 

ARTS,  SCIENGBS*  UTERATURE,  fflSTORY, 
POLITICS  AND  BIOGRAPHY, 

INCLUDIirO 

A.COPIOUS  COLLECTION  OF  ORIGINAL  ARTICLES 
tw 

AMERICAN  BIOGRAPHY. 

ON  THB  BASIS  OF  THE  SEVENTH  EDmON  01^  THE  GERMAN 

COWVERSATIOWS-L.EXIC0W. 

EDITED  9T 

FRANCIS   LIEBER, 

ASSISTS^  BT 

£.  WIGGLE8WORTH  AND  T.  G.  BRAI»X>RD. 


PHILADELPHIA: 

LEA    AND    BLANCHARD. 

184a. 


^^^m*  IN  THIRTEEN  VOLUMES. 


PUBLISHED  BY  LEA  &^  BLANCHAB9; 


A  TEXT  BOOK  OP 

PRACTICAL  GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY. 

With  ingtractiona  for  tiw  qnalitative  analyaii  of  Mineimk, 
BY  JOSHUA  TRIMMER,  F.6.Sm 

WITH  TWO  UUIIDBED  AKD  TWISJLVE  IVOOD  OCm» 

A  handiwnne  OoCtvo  yofaune,  bound  in  tmUmaed  doCfa. 

This  if  a  wyt/tenmtic  iQtradnetion  to  Minertlogf ,  and  Goology,  adminbly 
oaleuUted  to  instruct  the  ftudent  in  those  sdencea.  The  oreanic  remains 
of  the  Tariona  formationa  are  well  illustrated  by  numerous  ^furea,  whidi 
•re  drawn  with  great  accuracy. 


THE  BRIDGEWATER  TREATUHBS  OH  THE  POWER,      _^ 
DOM  AND  GOODNESS  OF  «OD»as  BBBwfaatsd  in  the  Craaiiaii. 

containing  Bell,  Chahnera,  Kidd,  Whewell,  Prout,  Kirby,  Roget  and 
Bucklandj  with  numerous  engmvints,  wood  cuts,  and  maps.  The 
whole  series  forms  a  beaotiifid  set  of  books,  in  7  volumes,  8yo,  to  he  had 
in  handaome  cloth  or  half  bound  with  C9^  backs  and  comers. 


The  following  Three  Treatises  can  be  had  separately : 

GEOLOGY  AND  HINERAIXlGYf  eonndeTed  with  re&ience  to  Jfy^ 
tural  Theology,  bv  the  Rev.  Wm.  Bnckland,  B.  D.,  Canon  of  Christ 
Church,  and  Reader  in  Geology  and  Mineralogy  in  the  Univernty  of 
Oxford;  with  nearly  100  ccpper-plates  and  large  coloured  maps ;  a  new 
edition,  from  the  late  Limden  edition,  with  supplementary  notes  and 
additional  plates. 

BOGETfiT  ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY  $  wilh 
nearly  500  wood  cuts,  in  two  volumes ;  second  American  editioa. 

THE  HISTORY,  HABITS  AND  INSTINCTS  OF  ANIBLAL8$ 

bv  Rev.  Wm.  Kirby,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S. ;  illustrated  by  numerous  oopper- 
puue  engravings. 


A  POPULAR  TREATISE  ON 

VEGETABLE    PHYSIOLOGY; 

Published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  for  the  Prwnotioa  of 
Popular  Instruction ; 

IRTZTK  yUBBSBOOS  "WOOD  OtTTS, 

In  One  Volume,  13mow 


TBE  mLLWRIGHT  ABTD  MILLER'S  GUIDE.  ByOHverE^ 

The  Tenth  Edition  with  Additions  and  Corrections,  by  the  Professor 
of  Mechanics  in  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  a  Descrip* 
tion  of  an  Improved  Merchant  Flour  Mill    With  Engravings.    By  C. 
Sl  O.  Evans,  Engineers. 
This  is  a  practical  work,  and  has  had  a  very  extended  sale. 


SOLD  BY   ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


PUBLISHED  BY  LEA   &  BLANCHARD; 


COOPER'S  NAVAL  HISTORY; 


A  NEW  EDITION. 


A  NAVAL  HISTOftV 


or 


THE   UNITED   STATES, 

BY  J,  FENIMORE  COOPER,  B8il 
Wm  Two  iMWdtMe  VolvwM,  >o«Bd  fa  eMiiosgied  eloti. 

A  new  Edition,  revised  and  corrected,  with  an  Index  to  the  volomes. 


**  If  there  wu  one  rmh  before  all  othtn^  wkoa  we  aoiUd  li<ive«slBet^M;tM4 
tts^  that  man  tvas  Mr.  Cooper.  In  all  things  relative  to  tne  Navy  he  writes  witb 
entlrasiasln.  The  ocean  is  hit  elettent.  With  the  fiorioae  career  of  the  aerrioe  iq 
whieh  hit  joutli  was  paaaed.  he  takelk  a  laudable  priae,  anrt  he  betrays  in  erety  pag0 
the  earneft  desire  of  his  heart  to  make  its  merits  Imowii  to  the  world.  In  dwelling 
upon  the  achievements  of  our  young  Navy,  the  pure  American  fire  of  bis  f  enius  onot 
iJDore  blazes  oat  as  brifrhtly  as  ever.  In  toe  interest  which  he  has  thrown  around 
the  cruises  and  combats  of  oor  ships  of  war,  we  trace  the  ihaster  hand  which  drew 
ihc;  Pilot;  nor  will  many  chaptera  in  this  work  yield  in  poiat  of  roinantle  lotfKist 
trv  any  nfbii  sea-novels.  Many  of  the  naval  actions  of  the  devolution,  and  especially 
■         ...  -.      .  .     -  ..   »  —        -^     -     ^^^ 


the  cntlflirn^s  «f  Paol  Jones,  and  the  desperate  fight  between  the  Bon 
Kichnrd  ami  the  8erapis«  have  all  the  richness  of  romance,  with  the  method  and 
useuracy  of  striet  history."— .^iiii*riDa»  TVaoff/ier. 

"Hue  Ififtoryof  ths  Vavy  of  the  Uiiitt^  States  nrom  the  earticse  period  of  iXM 
eijjitfinicc,  tj]  the  dawn  cif  tbe  Revrjlution^  thrmiRh  all  iM  iliBCinira^eiJiimtBi  twvuvbb^ 
IriaTt,  anil  |j;1ory,  was  a  tat^k  worthy  af  the*  auiitini,  who  bad  esiabUfihet!  ei  r^pmiation^ 
ss  K  deicrjlh^r  of  nautical  rivt-iut.  suporinf  to  tliat  of  any  u(licr  ]ivhnn  writer.  Thd 
task  has  LN'un  so  peffbrmtrfL  □■  to  JuBve  iar>tbiiJi;  to  dettre.  No  work  of  hif  her  inieFiesL 
hji9  bed^  published  In  ih*;.' DTiitifd  StaVfre  far  many  ye&t^.  The  glories  of  American 
Ticldfieii  are  ftilly  port  rayed,  wliii^t,  at  thfi  sama  tinie^  cart  fa  takt'n,  in  *?very  case, 
loexhikt  a  fkirand  iinpartTNl  c^^titiiiiiL' of  tht?  tlTf^rti^t  ti  unA  sp\yri\iifnwmi  of  ant  a* 
IfniilRtH'  vu!L^i;l8  or  flertj.  lu  i\iit  iiva.y  Ihe  work  ac^u.lrt;a  XJie  credit  duu  to  a  grava 
and  ifopntial  }kiiitary.'"—Ii9tiiin0rt  CkrvnirJ*. 

"  We  havp  perused  tlii*  bi*iiry  with  no  iiTtln  curloflit^  siid  with  gne^t  inCerest. 
Coiijii^lfirin^  tlKt^rief  f^jcintence  of  tlifl  Ameriuin  marine,  its  annalii  are  more  eVEnt* 
fltl,  iai>te.  rnmantic.  an^l  luurv-  vnriou»K  thaa  any  in  i^xiHienr4^.  Nothing  ran  surpoid 
the  enf^r^y  which  enabled  tli*  United  liiatfls  to  form  nn  eflhctivn  iiavv,  m  a  time 
wJMiii  ttiey^  «<ild  hanlTy  b^?  said  to  tiJivv  tiFid  a  poUtieaJ  uxiiftf'Ticfi,  ana  when  they 
were  beJMii  h/ greater  frifTt^uitirs  than  soy  which  nri  iiifknt  nstion  liad  ever  yet  to 
eiiennater.  TltMicoanderuiJcii}  has  aniDist^d  tliu  prew^nt  bifltoriyti,  whnM^nthtiBJajm 
ei?f>mfl  to  b&  kindled  bv  his  oiBca  of  chronicler,  even  mfire  than  whr  n  he  formerly 
pei]<^ht  inspiration  ftotn  the  damq  eoiircf;  in  const ructtit^  hiri  Hitnnua  #tnriH  of  the 
■GflT  Altf>gt[tier  this  trif:ti>ry  i$)  n  vuluahle  one^  and  CAnn^Jt  fititl  lo  pstts  jnio  uttivEf^rsal 
e^renlation.  Tl»  inciiE'^nlw  which  look  ;»taM  in  the  naval  war  with  Tripoli,  qre 
irTandcr  and  more  heruic  than  any  thiiiif  lU  the  cirdo  of  romanoe.  nin\  artf  detailed 
with  all  the  vieour  and  animallon  i>f  Mr.  Ouoper's  g^uitu."  —  BriiiMk  JVbu4  ^mmJ 
MUUarif  MagaWM. 
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LETTERS  OF  HORACE  WALPOLE, 

EARL  OF  ORFORD, 

OORTAimifO 

SIBABX.7  TBBS«  BU«l>m£l>  I.STTfiRft, 

Mow  firft  published  from  the  originals,  forming  an  nninternipted  aeriePi 
from  the  year  1735  to  1797 ;  containing  his  letters  to  Gegvge  Moptagv, 
Esq. ;  Sir  Moraoe  Mann ;  Richard  West,  Esq. ;  Lady  Craven ;  Ofay  (the 
poet^)  Hon.  H.  Ssynmr  Conway;  Mm  Cbnte,  Esq. ;  Sir  BaTid  Dalrym. 
pie ;  Rev.  William  Mason ;  Lady  Hervey ;  the  Earl  of  Hertford ;  Richard 
Bentley,  Esq.;  Earl  of  Strafford;  Mrs.  Hannah  More;  David  Humf, 
Esq.,  itc,  Slc^  with  a  spleiidid  Portrait  of  the  Author,  in  Four  beautifhl 
Yolomes. 

**  Betidei  its  unriyatted  beaaty  and  InilliaBcjr,  the  collection  has  the  more  important 
merit  of  being  tbe  liveliest  picfore  of  mannen,  and  the  best  epitome  of  pqlitical  Iiis- 
tory  that  not  only  this,  but  any  country  poflaeaaes.**— Quartar/y  Jtevicv. 

**  No  general  ooAeetion  of  the  letters  of  Horace  Walpole  has  ever  been  made  which 
will  at  all  compare  in  fUlness  with  the  present  work.'*^JVbrCil  J9m.  Bmiieto. 

**  Horace  Walpole  may  decidedly  claim  preeminence  for  ease  and  liveliness  of  ex- 
pretsion,  terseness  of  remark,  snd  felicity  of  narration  above  almost  all  the  epsstolaiy 
writers  of  Great  Bntain.**^QtiarUrlf  Jteetsv. 

"  Walpole's  Letters  are  lull  of  wit,  pleasantry,  and  informalioii,aJid  written  with 
singular  neatness  and  sprightliness.**— jEdi«^V  R^fneit. 

**  One  of  the  most  ossAil  and  important  publication  that  has  issued  ttam  the  press 
(or  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  ft  is  illustrated  with  notes,  drawn  up  with  con- 
sumnutte  tacu  Such  a  work,  so  enriched  with  all  that  is  necessary  to  render  h  com- 
plete, is  one  of  tbe  most  valuable  that  any  lover  of  starling  JBaglisb  literature  can 


**  As  a  book  of  reference,  this  edition  ef  Walpole*s  Letters  must  henceforth  take 
its  place  among  the  memoirs  and  histoiies  of  the  timsw  As  a  book  of  gossip,  it  is 
perhaps  the  oompletest  work  of  the  kind  in  the  Bnglieh  langusge.**^?^  Timig. 

**  One  of  the  very  best  works  of  its  elaes,  if  not  unique,  in  the  English  langusfe ; 
a  work  Aill  of  information,  Aiil  of  anecdote,  and  fbll  of  amusement ;  equally  fit  for 
the  library  of  the  scholar,  the  dilettante,  tbe  artist,  tbe  lAatevnaa,  and  tbe  general 
reader."— Lfterorf  GtzetU. 

**  Walpole*s  Letteis  are  nneqaallsd  In  our  laii0ian ;  dellgbtAIJa  tbenselves,  and 
a  naost  amusing  and  instructive  commentary  en  the  history  of  parties,  and  of  the 
country,  from  1735  to  1797.**— wftlMMasi. 

*«  It  is  the  only  emnpiete  editien  ef  tbe  inceaHMraUe  letteis  ef  this '  prinee  of 
epistolary  writers,*  as  he  has  been  justly  called;  and  the  letters  themsslves  are 
arraa«sd  ia  cbronelogical  orisi;*%-J>iiMin  JSMiitfiv  JHsift 

**  Those  who  have  never  yet  read  Horace  Walpqle's  letters—and  thay  mwn.  be.stlll 
in  their  teens— have  much  enjoyment  before  them ;  those  who  are  ftuniliar  with  bis 
style,  including  all  who  deserve  to  read,  wiU  here  renew  the  pleasure  they  have  sa 
often  experienced.**— ^fernliv  iSbrsM. 
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ilj   ,THB  SPEECHES 

HENRY  LORD  BROUGHAM, 

Pya  QwegtIoBs  felaOag  f  P»Mle  Rlglrt^  Pwtieg  aad  Imlewte, 

WITH  HISTORICAL  INTRODUCTIONS ; 
Li  Two  handaome  Vokaieflf  boiui^  in  cmbpwcd  doth,  or  hw  riieqi. 

coif  TBNT8. 

Mifiteij  Fbggm|r^-Qiiee&  CaroUne^Libel  on  the  Durham  dei^ — 
Diaaertation  on  the  Law  of  Libeit--Coiniiitroe  and  Manniaetnrea — ^Agii- 
ealtnral  and  Manofiicturing  Digtrcao  Aripy  Estimates — Holy  Alliano»— 
Slaverj— Law  Refem-^Parliamentarj  itenmn — EdncaUon — ^Poor  Laws 
—  Scotch  ParliamentarT  and  Bor|rh  Reform— Scotch  IfarriafB  aad 
Divorce  Bill — Eirtablishment  of  the  Liverpool  Mechanic**  Institnte^— 
Speech  on  Neutral  Rights  —  Affairs  of  Ireland  —  Speech  at  the  Grejr 
Feathtal-*  Change  of  Miniitry  in  1834 — Basinets  of  Parliament — MaL 
treatBMDtof  the  North  Amerioaa  Cbiomea—Spaeeb  on  the  Civil  lirt— 
Privikgfe  of  Parhament 

**  The  period  embraced  by  tlwM  two  volumes  extends  over  a  space  of  thirtj 

ftom  leiO  to  1840^  a  mos*.  exdtinf  period,  daring  all  of  which  Mr.  Brougham,  or  Lord 
BroQcliam«  played  a  meet  distiof  uMked  pari-,  and  upon  tlie  cfearacter  and  eveata  of 
whkh  he  exerted  no  mean  influence. 

**lB  brief,  the  biographical  ligaments  which  Mnd  together  the  su^leets  so  aUy 
bandied  in  these  volumes,  impart  compactness,  strength,  and  beauty  to  the  wliole, 
aod  the  head  of  a  Ibmily  who  introduces  such  worlu  to  his  sons  and  dangbtera, 
secures  to  them  an  inheritance  which  must  endure  to  them  for  the  whole  period  of 
existence.**— AUtMM^  biltmgnMT, 

**  Who  does  not  desire  to  possess  all  the  speeches  of  this  great  philantliropist  on 
the  subject  of  the  poor  laws,  the  education  of  the  people,  the  law  of  libel,  and  other 
great  topics  of  universal  concernment  7  In  the  two  large  volumes  before  us,  all  ' 
proud  efforts  of  hitman  learning,  genius,  and  intellect,  are  embodied--each 
Mine  preceded  bv  a  historical  introduction  of  the  occasion  and  ' 
whidi  it  was  delivered. 


rsf* 


No  fiogliBh  library  will  be  complete  without  these  volumes.* 


**  These  volumes  contain  a  mine  of  literary  and  political  wealth  strongly  eharae- 
faristic,  both  ta  BMnner  and  matter,  of  this  ureat  original  genius.  The  indspsndeno^ 
the  vigour,  the  manliness  of  thought,  which  is  liere  displayed,  and  the  stores  of 
'  learning  witli  which  the  volumes  abound,  cannot  fliil  to  secure  for  their 
PS  AdI  appreciation  than  oe  haa  in  tMs  eoontry  espeeially  ei^oyed.**— 


aatlmranMPS 


THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  POLITICAL  HISTORY 

or    TRX 

POPES  OF  ROME, 

DURING  THE  SIXTEENTH  AND  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURIES, 
BY  LEOPOLD  RANKE, 

f  XOPSBSOll  IN  THE  VXriVEBSITT  OP  BEBLIIT; 

Tnuudated  from  the  Gemwi  by  Sarah  Aoatin.    In  Two  VoktoMi. 


**  To  the  high  qualifications  of  profound  research,  careftil  accnra^,  _ 

and  candour,  with  a  consunt  reference  to  the  genius  aad  spirit  of  each 

age,  eoBUBon  te  the  historians  of  Germany,  Mr.  Ranke  adds  the  charm  of  aaiafalailir 
Indd,  terse  and  agreeable  style.**— <2«"'*«'^  Jlsetsw. 
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